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“ The fiHipwRixK" and Poetic Pieces by /. B. L.” de- 
.clined with many acknowledjjements. / 

and X. y. z., would oblige us by coramunicatinff either 
their own nauie*^ or that of' a responsible friend, confidence, 
if so desired, ttill be strictly respetsted. 

Devoid, as we iiece-sarily are, of the means of reference on 
many guhjocts, the reu'^oiis are obvious which oblige us to 
decline anonymous coiitribfitions. 

We shall return all tlie communications, of which we have 
not been able to avail our’>elves, within the month, to those 
who have favored us with them. 
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Linta,—a maitloii, pootC'^s, bibtor, nm\ T>etr(>tlied,—^hadbeen 
doomed, in the fury of w;ir, to see nil that was dear to her, 
two brothers and Iier lover, >iiatohed avviiy. Einy is it for a 
man, in the fiery tumult of the senses and faculties, and ia 
the en*^ro>^in^ into\icatiun of p iS'*ioii, to endure wouinU often* 
times not ftdt till anerwjird'', i>r lf> jierisli in the general de¬ 
struction. But the inollier who slays hehiiid at home, and 
the si'iter, and the sweet-heart, coinpelled to expo*^ them¬ 
selves, with gla/ed e^e*. and rigi<I limb*', to the arrow's of mis- 
fortiiiip, and hoping withuui liope; iniich tlie more grier* 
ouslv, in ev(*rv war, unseen and unbefriended, do these bleed* 
When approa<*hing diMih, witli its \iclorf-iind-pow’der wains^ 
pa^M's before llieir wiiid»>\\^; when tlio field-music of the foe 
peals friiimphitiitly heiuiv them; when tiie weapons, which 
are dc'^tiie'd toti’an''ri>£ tlu»lov**d one'shrea-tjuirnislied, gleam 
into moist eves: ami when, at la-t, one ])eal of liostile thun¬ 
der meets anoliier:—there is no fhr-oli' Iiojirt more happy 
than is that whieli feei'« not. Tlien, from tliefiLdd of slaughter, 
passes every bullet, tliat fails the lieloved heart, through that 
which love'.; and the interim is Minjdy one iiiiinterniitted 
torture, whieli iio\ictorv as-uiiges, butratherenhances. Then 
does eacii seah»d de-i)ateh, hloud-stained, as it were, enshrine 
only nameless dealli. Yel, should she that loves throw' aside 
the'despatches, still, do her iiinhl-visions recul them,—false, 
or true, but for the most part bloody, • 

Night-tidings of such sort did fiinta receive earlier than 
t’dings bv day. Each dream blotted out a joy from her 
heart. I'brec* gloomy predictions ])assed, and then came a 
fulfilment. Her elder brother was dead, though not killed. 
But her sorrow left her two hojies. Soon, however, was one 
of t|fem extinguished. Her younger brotlicr, the companion 
in arms of her lover, liad fallen on tlie field of battle,—the 
real seed-plot of death,—on which seldom is.more earned 
t^n a mc^re sighing peace. 
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Now did the twice-stricken heart shut within itself the 
blood of its wounds, and distil it to deadly poison. ** The 
third, too, is dead/' said she; “ yes, nightly he dies before me. 
All good tilings mul all biul, ns runs the proverb, go by 
threes.'i Freiizv snatched her into its \vhirl])ool, down among 
its fury-masks. Would tlial. there were an art to discover, 
for anguished lift', a roso-coUmml delirium ! Why,—when 
reality has cankered all our hh‘^^iIlg-,—dreams light up 
above us a nild outHnuiiiig iiortiie”u-]iglii. and the M^usa's 
head of xnadne-s petriiy our \‘v<>uiid< ! 

Now, Lintii’s madiiO'i’S mi's, in ihi';, pocullar, that, though 
when awake ^he wHmi(*re<! alMiUt uiiAvuniec'iy quiet and lan¬ 
guid, yet wlien once ah'sorlied in <lre.*iniing.—it'^elfa daily de- 
hniiin.—it wa^ at oijoo increrif-ed. JJer gnu'ii'i, lier lament- 
ings, the contortion's ot* iter feature's in ^leep. indicated dis¬ 
tinctly what glnij-tly foruw, one nuj; into another, did her 

dreams reHect from out tlie HosmI's which so deeply over¬ 
spread her life. Like tlie iiiuht.\it»let, it was her w'oiit to 
awake at siin.set, whether slie had slejtt much (»r litlle. The 
night she woul<l spend in rejtoatin;: to others, or to herself, 
her hideous poetic dreanic, L'nfortunati'ly, her dreams at 
that lime projected their shadows far into life ; and she l»eheld 
at one time tier lovtfi*, ami again her brothers, standing before 
her. Particularly was .she tormented and jK*rp]e\ed l»ecaiise 
she was unable to give tlie third of tin; victims, her bride¬ 
groom, the iitting triliute ol’ lier tears. J’or hours together 
she would gaze, before tin* mirror, at her parclied eyes, in 
the hope of a single refresldng drop. Olicn flid she exclaim 
in sleep, But one tear, O (»od ! (iive luit this toiiiy eye, 
and then may it wither. Ah ! in truth, I Imvo wept but 
twice.*’ 

But fate bad sweeter tears fjr her in ^to^e; for her be¬ 
loved Alexander rotuniedjbloomiu'jr, from tlie volcanic hearth 
of war. He longed to re>tore and devote to liis mistress the 
booty of his life. But liow should he certify himself to her 
distempered vi^on, to which lie had so often before been 
presented as a mere counterfeit ? blie may indeed, said lier 
mother, shriek out, at the sight of him, “ 1 see niy lover and 
one brother: uhere, then, *is tlie third?” The mother ad¬ 
duced, as in point, the terrible story of tho mad woman who 
incessantly saw her lost friend, as one* returned from the dead, 
ntting at table: smidenly she exclaimed, there are h^o," 
and fell dead, as the real image of her fnend was brought 
> |>ef<HW her e^es. ** But,” said the lover, ” one baa to run 
'MtM even m peaee. Her dreams most be changed. And 
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how? By music, which she once loved so well. I^t her 
awake under the most favonralde circunistances. I will con¬ 
trive all. 1 will thus stand lH*fbre her, liand in hand with 
our dear mother. Jlitlierto the imfortiinate has been left to 
sleep and dream at her will. A Iruco now to ceremony. 
By Heaven, I understand her.*’ 

The mother aetinie-^eed in tfiis geiitlo proposal. Some 
hours before sunset Linta foil a-ieep. She was carried into 
a room which the evening hky could fill with all its roses. 
In three room'!, ojioniiii^ one into another, tlu3 Tones of flutes 
and harps, and a (diuni'i^f voi(*os, wore so disposed that they 
seemed to oclio oaoh otlier in the dl'lance. Tlie enchant¬ 
ment was not to lie inttuTiipfod ; lor lausic ino^rt easily dis¬ 
solves, in iN purtw and lodlou od infinity, tlie infinity of our 
griefs; and inoIt»dy has, from of old, suljfhiod tliose ravenous 
monstei^ insanity ami nielanclioly. 'I’lie bod-rooiu was be.s- 
trown with flowers, ImttfrliieH >\ore made to flutter around, 
and tlie notes of niudiiinnides ^^i1imuf blended llieu* 
love with the huinnn Iianmnn \\ithin. Onlv th 


jubilee of 
e mirrors 


were removed, as beiiijr the b.tckijroiind and rucrptaele of 
fanciful ap)»earances. It was AlexandcrV purpOfO. at biincot, 
as soon a^ Lima’s maniHM’ and sjioech showed her soul to be 
more calm, to fake lier mother by the h.uid, as an oarnest of 
reality, til''lep Ibrlh before her, and to declare that he still 
lived and love<J. 


When the m didon^spoe«ddi‘ss yet ]»'teniii;r. hoard tlie first 
tones, slie appean»d to re{iid*'e, wifli botli liaud-, either these 
or the objects of liich she was liivamiiig. \ cloud over- 
sproiid lior pale fearlt'^s feainrt's. Oiu! panu;' after anothnr 
graved its furrow in her didicafe bi'ratty, and ravaged tlie 
lilies of le'r conniimaiKN*. At (eu» time s!ie saitl, Happy 
me, that I weep.” aii i IoucIkmI Iht eye. Bu( there was no 
tear tluM*e. Oolv tho* nu'lher an 1 tlie Iomt wejit. At last, 
howovi'r, slie crii*d ,mf, () -.iv liiiit to im* airain, Alexander, 


Heal, IumI, womnl • I -ii'd,*’ Tnen 
clouds into ‘oft warm jiiin. and fear 


broke tfu* liard loworiiifr 
> ''treameil down her face. 


But she did ntil move her hand ;o uioe ilteni auay. Slio 
then sang, “ Could I but staml oiLlugh ami join vour song^** 
nor did she know that sin' \\as ‘inuing. 


When, at lengtli, the siin sank down, she opened her eyes 
and said, thougli her hand was closed, “ Alexander, I hold 
thy^haml in mine.’* He advanced ([iiickly towards her, and 
grasped her hand in his on ii. Her molher took the other, on 
which he said, “Belmhl thy friend and tliy mother, my 
beloved I” She stared out into the evening rod, and then 
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upon the before her. She listened to the flutes, she 

poured fortli a Hood of tears, bii+ mingled with smiles, and 
fell upon tlie breast of her lover. “ Is the dream indeed 
accomplished r she exclaimed. Again she sank upon her 
n.other,^ !?flying> “ I believe it is indeed accomj lished." 
“ Heaven be thanked'* responded Alexander, who divined 
the l>eautiritl reality. 

When the first raptures at her recovery were past, she 
recounted her wonderful dream ; but bey:gf'd that, during 
her recital of it, the music should cease, i’or she was still 
weak, and the melody affected hei- toy deeply in her waking 
state. 


She proceeded: I'he world of dreams knows neither 
space nor time. So I have felt. Hut how V 'J'hrce hell- 
8ti*eanis wound steeply upwards to tljc sun. And far l»eyond our 
firmament there stood a heaven of l»iack etlier, swaj'iuiag with 
fast-anchored worlds, never vet set m motion. Tin^ called 
them pre-eternity. It sc'cnietl a- ii’, in flie gloom, wretched¬ 
ness and its spectre, ever neariiiLr. cinded {iroiind im*. I'liero 
then, rose up our sun, wearing ii fury-ma^k ; and behind 
it pe.'red the lir^t quarter of the moon, like the crest of a 
serpent. Dire^nly now, iipHew and disported, in t!io my of 
moiming, cj>liemeral* winged mortals, ami vanished again 
w'hen the stars appeared. 1 beheld before me t’ne jiortal of 
etornirv. A beauteous youth, wut>m involuntarily I loved 

0 W 0 

from afar, advanced to it. The ke\ 5 ; of tin? gate were 
brought to him. Forthwith he was ievolved into dust, and 
his spirit entered eternity. Xext eanie \eritab]e great Death, 
mounted on the wings of four tiny speckled builerHie<, an¬ 
nouncing that he was bent on his f!ej>liant-lnint after worlds. 
Like fruits he Hitng down sun after sun; and their planets, 
in Ids course, were turtied toaslies. 

Tiien, of a sudden, followed my brothers. I’liey did not 
salute me; but one of them said very gravely, “ Dost tliou 
hear nothing?'* And I heard from out the earth,—which 
was a grave-yard filled with Ixdnga buried yet alive,—con¬ 
fused murmurs and mingled groans of men entombed but 
still breatliing. And routed About tlie mouiitain-toiis stood 
countless dwarfs, laughing loudly at every thing, and dancing 
gaily together, “ Look beiiind thee,” at bust; sttid my younger 
brother, in anger. Behind me stood multitudinous phantoms, 
a^d pledged me in sepulchral urns. Mo power of utterance 
'bad they, awaifiim ilm jjreat reign of ruin, when they ^ere 
1^0 write articulately their thoughts with their tongues. Be 
i^een tbe soft shadows there swiHly glided the form of a tall 
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youth, but quite concealed by a veil, e^en to his hands and 
teet. In his hands he held a book. ** What time is it, friends?” 

1 the figure in a sweet voice,—“ lay brothers.”.. 

“All bUJidials hu\e gone lack waids, and point to zero,'* 
shouted a sprightly dwarf from a distant mountain. “It is 
not tiine,^’ returned the figure, and the dwarf fell headlong 
from the peak. 

“ Thou poor l)eart.” said the figure, then to me, in a voice 
like a lute; “ thou hast now a grievous dream ; but here 
have I the drenui-buok. Dreams ever indiciite tlieir contra¬ 
ries. Pray God for the wor.-«t, and it shall be well with thee 
when thou sliall awake/' ‘‘ Alas, ala', surely I know thee,” 
I exclaimed. “ Sj>eak no names/’ strictly enjoined the figiu’e: 
“else uU will awake, e.s|njciaJly the Devil. ” Tiie phantoms 
seemed to dissolve away, and afar off my brothers made as 
if to stride tonard.s eacii other over the bumiiiits of the rocks; 
but tho\ could make no juttgre-.'!, and only slijjpod tiack^urds. 
The dsvarfs ^\ere uio>tl\ crudje I. The figure and I waded 
more and more heuvtl^. Immensity or nothing embraced 
and ])ervu<lt*d my Jile. 1 sobbed with opjae^sed respiration, 
which ever returned to find inv heart stiii suelling. “ I }jear 
at last the ilUiioding At]>ine horn ; hut thou dust not as yet; 
excellently well div.iint'd alter the dretpn-buok !'* said the fi¬ 
gure; and its veil tfciined longer and wider around it. New¬ 
born children, with wreatlis of nuxiuiis fiower^, lay on the 
road. ** O most proiiiisliio^ r* wjiifi the figure. In a garden, 
children wore pluming on wind'instruiuent'*, and gra)-haired 
men were made to dance even into their graves, till nothing 
but their shaking head'* was vi.dlde. J'inalJy, corruj>tion, as 
best it could, whirled away in dust, “ ^'ery well,” said the 
figure of the }outIi to me : “ onl\ thou dost not weep as much 
as I could wi^li. Sulmiit thvseli* more to the dream-book. 
Another thing, and a more poriloiw, would be teiu’s of jov.’* 
After tills weencounlereu, iu u \ alloy,tw'o tyrants, crowned 
with points of dagger^, J^ing stretched along on tlie two walls 
of the rocks, counselling togtUlun* like friends. But each 
word tliey uttered wan transformed into a living creature, and 
rushed down, now a wolf, now a tiger, now a toad, and now 
a vulture. Tliese monsters were reposing on tw’o transparent 
hills, from whidi burst veins of gold and silver; and from 
one of them Howed blood, ami from the otlier tii^wed tears. 
At lust the two tyrants shook hands, but witli hands that 
^ere only btrange stumps. One of them was white like a 
white negro, and tlie other was black like a blue-dyer. Then 
the youth hurried me from the mountain-pass, saying “ There 
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it is.*” And 1 beheld a black stag^-curtain, hanging down 
from heaven to enrtli; and on it wu'^ ingeniously depicted a 
hell. Around it oaperly iluttored storm-butterflies, urgently 
pressing for adinittnnee. 

1 too then beard the ill-omened Alpine horu; and the 
curtain ifas rolled up to heaven. 

Upon a plain, iminoa^nrable by tlie eve, stood two armies 
in battle-array, Mlently facing one aTu»tht»r ;*an(I they were 
made up of cripples belonuing to victuriou'i t*»|ii.tdrons of the 
earth now returning to their luimcs. Tliey \\<‘re all of them 
men with one arm, one 0}e and gajuru i;»'he^. .Vnd ihrougha 
thousand womnU in file I jdaiii > <^an the Ntar-^ t^^ inkling. 
And now beuaii u ''ilent b*itle \uth air-i*uu-'. Xo sound tell 
upon the car ; bnr iiauu' al'tiT figure fell and each 

clo'^ed its own e\e-* %Mlh iN osui Ii.iinl. From o it a lo\e)y 
brilliant cloud reidieil an ami, .is if* to sueconr ; but 

it was thrice broken, an! di*on]>*<I Mood The star-flecks 
were white spot-* in tbo con^t d! iTion of tb * eel* -ii d tiu^er ; and 
high above the '•un stood, nioiionle^-*, the ot-iojit basilisk, be¬ 
hind tbe veil of All lo iko 1 up wi-ltull . tbe\ lireatb- 

ed their la^t bro ith, v, lu'n lie i *\‘MlecI Inm -df and ir.i/ed on 
the world. Then, to in\ 1 uroi*, ih<* primev >it in, alio was 
deaf and spt>echle'.^, st.ilke(I lob’c me, mi*’ i u t*’*' fr'^iblful 
shrieks of tbe dniub. WiMi In-, wild c<m o/o > 11 * li*"" racked 
bim'*elf in vain to aimoiinf *• t » Hi • w och in m «ble 'Fo niiko 
his meanings evblent be iiionKMitl^ i»eckoiied uji to llie basi¬ 
lisk. At last,'is I did not v.hoIl\ dv pair, In* ur.«*-|»ed, with 
his claw, wliicli eM*r\ in t ml ImigtlunnNl, at tbe \elled dra¬ 
gon, a-j if to-n iteli the \od lK>:u befbre bo all de-tructiva 


eyes. 

“ Xow, Lbif.n, art tbon n deenie 1: awake s.iid fbe yontb. 
And I dre.nnt tliat I asoke. In iin f.iuc'e I w.d.ing-state 
he still *.10 j I be^nlo me. InU imw I'od. I bad b d'ore di cerned 
wiio be was. Wt* t lod up m .1 cr^^lal 1 1 >' i, wliii h rock. 
eJ on a ^ea of sot. Iuhji^ .is if on ''.ucs ; .md iwo buffe but- 
terfl\-wiii‘»s wert;e .pciided for ^.uU; and tbo tone^ of flutes 
breathed out to u-fnon tbe flower-bells. 

“Is it I that am .due, or is it tboii tbit art t*' a-*k<)d I. 
“ Both of u-," leplie 1 t!i * yontb ; “ be il, b '* d, w ounded soul !’* 
“O, s ly it .n>ai*i an J \i*r a^ain/’ 1 e\cI.iiiiHMl. He did so; 
but his voic(» pliiiiied me int*> a sweot dee,) senw* of extinc¬ 
tion,—a ^eiisc eve.* urow ini> sw *H*ter and deejier. His tones 
|l^d my e}Os; >mt 1 siw bim throiigb niy eye-lids. I 
■piened them, but suifusMl with tears of joy; and through 
lese 1 beheld him ag.dn. 1 brushed them away. His glance 
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was to me like a kiss. The lieavens over-head were bestar- 
red with white pearls. The (jleinini siiiininored with ever 
clearer and intenser ray, and at la^t beamed u\n>n me with 
their four familiar brother-oye<. And before tlie moon float¬ 
ed on a white aurora. We flew, we ^elided between islands, 
and I sang in onr flight: “ Had I a ihoii'iand hearts, a thou¬ 
sand lives, to but one heart, to )>iit one liie would I devote 
them all.” Aiuftlieyouth ga/ed on me, and said, “Could 1 

blit take tliv laiiid now ! Hm on the sea fliis U forbidden us. 

* 

Wait till we roach the lisri'l.” We ‘•ped tiow between the 
Parmlise On one of titem !»looinefl rO'*es, wliich were 

keeping the jubilee of tiielr ro'^e-tbii-t, sacriHoing tlie thorns. 
On annilier of inlands ‘•ang nightingales, j)erche<l on 

flute-formejl iwanclu'-j ; jtnfl the flutes Mjuiidefl uf them.'elves, 
and eagles fimiUMl dilimintly npoTiliites with tlieir wu'ngs. On 
yet another ofllie>t‘ i-^himU reigned flowers; and children led 
in iniiy-flower", and maid(*ns led in lilies. One island was 
filled witli ^igh^ of joy,—and it jta<><*<l on, of itself, before us. 
And after it lieaveti loijg white wav**^ of ro-O'; in its wake, and 
red wtu es ebbed to nu'et tliein. And at la'^t it •^tood, as if 
overarehed bki* a bi>uer of r(>**es, in tin' midst of the sea. 

Wlien ue had j>:\s<e<l a jtromonlory eo\erefI with eternal 
snow, suddenly a many bued sparkli:ag dew fell upon the 
outspread beavtuH. 

“And wliere is their mui?*' asked T. “In the heart,” 
said the youth, “is ilie primeval sun. Observe how' at night 
the jwimeval sun-flowers turn towards tby heart.” And the 
forget-me-not upon hi^ breast moved in kee])lng with the 
beating" of my iiearl. 

“ O, how my own flowers tremble in syin])alby !'* observ¬ 
ed the youth. “ Why, then, does thy heart tremble so ?” 

“ It tremble",” I replied, “ oid^' like a cliord, which vi¬ 
brates invi"il>ly but to "onud the longm* the more perfectly, 
when tonehod by the hand of harmony.” At this, the 
youth looked strangely on me, but beauli/ully ; and a tear 
stole from bis eye. It fell not, however, Jiut rose to the 
heavens, anil "Welled, and hung susj»ended as a little silver 
cloud in tlie empyrean. What then did 1 see aloft? Tlie 
clouds, one and all, ro^e up on the horizon, as if human 
forms, and stood, like white brides, on the Iieavens ; and, aa 
it were, like IMemnon-figiires ^aiig down to earth. And 
they were illumined witli rosy light, and they solaced th^ 
anxious heart. “ O, could 1 stand on high, and sin^ with 
you; and, with the other clouds, sunny and dewy, dissolve 
away.” Thus 1 cried. " Not so, Linta,” said the youth; 
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“ raUier belioldi youtfer, that stretching shore of verdure. 
There may I presume to touch thy hand.” At the moment, 
from the stretching shore a lurk dew towards us, and, though 
in the everlasting azure, carolled its old song of earth. Now 
vanished the heavens and the islands. And the lurk sang of 
our spring-times gone-by, and of those to come; and the 
heart glowed in the life of home, and the earliest joys came 
back again. * 

And on the shore, Adhere the lark flew, showered down 
the aroma of flowers; and in the distance rose a rainbow 


W'ith ever-qcickening rapidity ; and below it stocal the image 
of a divine countenance, as if beneath a triumphal arch* 
** Seest thou not,** said the youth, “ the expanding ])himage 
of the birds of paradise, and how it darts fortli hiiuiniing- 
bird» like sparks of fire ? Plunge, after me, into the sea of 
rose-oil, and lia>ten to the shore, ere the bright-rising splen¬ 
dour of the earth-bird shall blind us.*’ 


And I plunged after him, and we swam ; and my tears of 
joy glided, glittering after me, in tlie rose-oil. As we as¬ 
cended tJie bank, the rainbow stood there, like a round sun, 
covering half of the lieavens. Radiance on radiance, encir¬ 
cled the youth. But he took my hand, and 1 awoke. 
Then took he mv hand. 
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I have dined in all the principal stations in India, in 
Ceylon and the Mauritius, and know something regarding. 
that most delightful of uieak, a good dinner. 1 am i^atural- 
]y averse to solitude, and very much disposed to eat my din¬ 
ner at another man’s expense rather than at my own. I am 
therefore a regular diner-out by profession, and willing to at¬ 
tend all parties at which the dinner may l>e good and the 
com])any pleasant. But he it known to all whom it may 
concern, that I hate a large dinner: I detest a long table: I 
abominate a roast saddle of mutton with fat upon it six inches 
ill deptli, atone end of the mahogany and a boiled Turkey, 
not Htuffod with trufles, and blown out by artificial means to 
the size of an ostricli at the other end. 1 like small parties, 
a round table, one joint and a few made-dishes, My desires 
are very moderate, and any empiiries regarding my respec¬ 
tability bad better be made of the Editor of Lediie's Mis~ 
cellany who knows me and the sort of dinners which I fancy. 

I can drink Champagne with those who pay for it, but I pre¬ 
fer sparkling Moselle. In winter, my favorite is Burgundy 
aAer, and white Hermitage, during dinner. 

Blit 1 bate large dinners, and as 1 expect to be entertained 
by the people of Agra during a contemplated visit there, I 
think it right to inform the residents of that station of my 
likes and dislikes in order that I may escape a similar disaster 
to that which happened to me on a late occasion, when I was 
victimized at one of the chief stations in Upper India, in which 
the introduction of the “ hurra khana" system is a cruel ab¬ 
surdity. 

On a late occasion then, I received the following simple 
and unpretending note from my valued friend Mrs, Jones, 
wife of old Jones tlie Collector of-. 

My dear Mr. Uocbfort. Will you be good enough to join our 
family party at dinner on Wednesday evening next at J past 7 
o’clock. We shall only have a few friends, as J know you 
dislike large parties, and you will meet that truly Christian 
and accomplished man the Bishop of the Andaman Isles, 
who is making a tour through Upper India for the purpose 
of collecting subscriptions to enable him to erect a splendid 
Cathedral in bis diocese. Believe me, my dear Mr. Rochfort, 

Very truly, yours, 

Emma Jones. 


Satnrday afternoon 
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Now I didn’t care particularly to see the Bishop of the 
Andaman Isles, nor did I wonder at his Lordship's TOing in 
Upper India instead of his own diocese. The Bishop was 
probably ^ick and touring for his health, and 1 also was 
aware that Bishops from ml parts of the world are occasion* 
ally found in any other place but that to which they are 
supposed to have gone. But let this pass. 1 resolved to 
be present on the occasion and to enjoy a good dinner with 
Mrs. Jones. She is a very pleasant creature and prettv to 
boot. Jones is rather a bore and very formal. 1 knew Mrs. 
Jones was fond of display, but in the present instance, the 
extreme simplicity of her note deceiveu me. 1 was lulled 
into confidence and in spite of my wea<el-like nature was 
caught fast asleep. The man who does one foolish thing 
will do another. Thus instead of taking my usual precau¬ 
tion of going to the house half an hour after the prescribed 
dinner hour, 1 went punctually to the time specified in the 
note of La Belle Jones. I didn't wish to keoj* tho Bishop of 
the Andaman Isles waiting, more so ])crl:a|>s, because I know 
that Anglo Indian ladies reverence their Bishop, and 1 natu¬ 
rally supposed that they would extend this reverence to any 
Bishop who wore a silt apron and lawn sleeves. So I went 
at half past 7 p. m.,* sharp, but on entering Jones’s drawing 
room, which has brilliantly lighted u|), a sudden suspicion 
fell upon me that 1 had been deceived, and those feelings of 
indigestion which a large dinner party invariably suggest 
took possession of my soul. The sofas w'ere carefully 
uncovered and formally arranged to receive ladies; and the 
fancy chairs made on the most impossible principle for carry¬ 
ing out the idea that chairs are made to be sat ii])oii, frowned 
upon me with a warning look from every rail in tlieir tall 
backs. I was alone in the room. Reason advised instant 
flight and sudden indisposition. But it is in the nature of 
growlers to be weak, so I lingered a while, and whilst in the 
act of making up my mind, mycharminghostess sailed into the 
room, looking so tant and trim that 1 hadn’t the heart to go. 
If any thing can soften a growler quicker than another, it un- 
doubtedly is a pretty woman. Fool that 1 was; though well 
aware that a woman's face is one of the four stumbling 
blocks in life which a man should avoid, 1 remained, and 
tried to feel happy, whilst basking in the light of my compa¬ 
nion's eyes, and the certainty that Jones would be sure to have 
bis dinner well cooked and the wine cold. I reasoned thuJphi- 
Joeopliically in my struggles with conscience, saying to myself 

You still retain the profit, and be sore 
s c Long as it lasts, this angi^ shall endure. 
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The room began to fill fast, 1 counted 20 fresh people 
before it was i to 8. By that hour at least thirty people were 
assembled, and my fate was sealed. Bvery body having aim¬ 
ed to do honor to one individual, and that eminent person 
not having as yet made his appearance, 1 began to think that 
the Lord Bishop of tlie Andainuu Isles would not b^ forth¬ 
coming, when 1 was agreeably deceived by his Lordship's 
entrance, accompfTnied by the pilot fish his chaplain. I re¬ 
marked at once that both his Lordshi]) and the pilot fish had 
not the slightest acquaintance with any person in the room, 
though it appeared that he had formerly been a chaplain in 
the Company's Service, front which he was promoted to his 
present high office. It was a curious party altogether. 

I knew most of the people more or less, but there were not 
more than four in the rooui with whom I should have cared 
to sit an hour, and as to d.inliig w’ith them, I sliould almost 
preferred to have eaten in company with the man who on a 
recent occasion eat the leg of mutton for a w’ager. At 
length, about past 8, we sidled into the dinner room after 
the approved fiistiion of Indian society, according to rank. 1 
being a bacludor of no rank took in myself, rather pleased 
than otherwise at being able to indulge apart the harrowing 
thoughts of a four-hour session with the magnates of the land. 
Thirty of us sat down at a long table, ** crammed close as 
iiiackercr* ami half blinded by the glaring lumps. The table 
was covered w'ith numberlos.s dishes, whose odour and steam 
brought on tyi immediate head-ache. At least thirty-five dus¬ 
ky inhabitants of Hind stood behind our backs, whose clean 
exterior habits seemed put on in mockery of tliosc dirtier ha¬ 
bits in the followers of the prophet which sire averse to daily 
purification. The punkahs alK)ve us waved funereally, laden 
with a poisonous and heated air. During a dead silence, 
half the guests sitting down an<l half standing up, the chap¬ 
lain of the Lord Bishop said grace. 1 wondered whether 
the chaplain would be bold enough to return thanks after 
dinner,—grace for the miseries wliich I felt w er^ to be endured 
for at least two hours and a half. At Anglo Indian dinner 
parties tliesoup is invariably the same, that winch is extract¬ 
ed from the bone of the sufiering animal, whose existence is 
devoted to agricultural pur|)os<!s. To be sure, 1 have seen a 
white soup, a smiling but villainous compound, a soup with a 
painted face which attempts to deceive you by tasting of al¬ 
monds. Fish too of course there was. Hermetically sealed 
•almon, which as a young lady with whom 1 am not perso¬ 
nally acquainted, but the flower of whose existence was rear- 
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ed and bloomed solely in this country, remarked, she had 
been given to understand, was in company with sundry her¬ 
metically sealed provisions and vegetables, a constant dish at 
the table of Her gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. I do not 
envy the feelings of those who ’love the white curd of the 
freshly-caught salmon from the Hevern or Scotch rivers, nor do 
I wish to listen to the remarks which the market-^rdener of 
England might be disposed to make, if informed of any young 
lady’s—still less ofthesovereig^i's preference for hermetically 
sealed fish or vegetables. Tlioy are more easily to be 
conceived than imagined, I must go on to tell you ala>iit the 
dinner which in spite of my hopes to the contrary, was badly 
dressed, in consequence of the absence of Jones* cook on 
leave, and the wine was hot, aye hotter than soda water on 
board the Peninsula and Oriental Steamers when the ice 
falls short, in the neighbourhood of Aden. The dinner in 
fact was as badly dressed as most of the gue<t*«, and the wine 
in point of warmth, contrasted to advantage with the ciddiiess 
of the people who drank it. But what can people expect 
who entertain thirty portions in the hot weather. What is 
simply absurd and reprehensible in the cold, becomes j>o>i- 
tively infamous conduct in the hot season. 1 caught Jones’s 
eye as he tasted the«first glass of Champagne. 1 fixed him 
and he trembled beneath my gaze. He knew that I abhor¬ 
red large dinner parties and had suifered his wife to ask rue, 
to entrap me by artful simplicity into my prcftent melan¬ 
choly situation. Tliat man felt that he ha<l done wrong, 
when I maliciously directed his eyes tow ards liis wife, whom 
the Lord Bishop of the Andaman Isles had that moment in¬ 
duced to subscribe five hundred rupees towards his now ca¬ 
thedral. 

1 have already mentioned my detestation of a saddle of mut¬ 
ton with fat upon it six inches in depth. It was there ! I 
also saw a turkey poult looking like the son of an ostrich. 
I had on a former occasion put Jones up to the necessity of 
making his servants hand round the side dislies, but 1 shud¬ 
dered as each was brought to me, for I knew their prevailing 
ingredient was toinata, and they were all cold, afVer that the 
insolentkhansanmn had brought me a sweet bread, literally 
overwhelmed with tomata sauce, remembrance 1 am happy to 
say, left me. I remained of course, but in a hopeless state. 
There were jellies and creams, tarts and plum-puddings, a 
piece of which shot from a pellet bow would break a man’s 
-IjK at sixty yards, but they passed me and that is all. There 
DO conversation. People spoke in whispers to their next 
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neighbours as is the custom at Indian laVge parties, the high¬ 
est officer in rank engrossed the principal talk such as it was. 
On this occasion the Lord Bishop of the Andaman Isles by 
the help of the pilot dsh and one or two others contrived to 
get a hearing on the matter of his cathedral, for the Anda¬ 
man Isles converts. The people were quiet, but I fletected 
a lurking devil within them. I don't think the Bishop got 
much that night.* 

After nearly three hours of intense suffering, in which the 
growler and all parties shared, the ladies moved aw ay, and the 
wall lamps in compliment be^an to dicker and crackle, as 
only Indian lamps can do. The sound is peculiar, I have 
never heard it in any other country. It resembles the sound 
which frogs make wdien pursuing their ordinary avocations. 

The ladies having gone, the gentlemen began to talk shop, 
the clergy collected round the Bishop and an animated dis¬ 
cussion arose on the value of foreign Bishoprics generally, 
and the prohahility of parliament doing something before 
long on the regulation of church promotion and salaries. The 
civilians bet to work at picking holes in regulations, at de¬ 
molishing Bonus Funds, and in dogmatically asserting that 
the revenue system was the best in the known world. The 
military men talked about station parades and young Promo, 
tion. 1 asked one man wluit he thought of the commission 
for reporting on the propriety of establishing Military prisons, 
and he referred me to old Jones us Magistrate and Collector 
*Svho ouf/ht to know all about that sort of thing. He was 
deuced tired and wanted a cheroot.*' So did I, but you can't 
smoke a cheroot at Jones's. 

I never heard Bngland mentioned ; there was not an allu. 
sion to Europe made during the w'hole evening. Any im¬ 
provement in art, any discovery in science, might as well have 
been preached to the inhabitants of the Andaman Isles as to 
those assembled here. 

At last we rejoined tlie ladies. They were sitting together 
in a circle, doing nothing of course, doing no|hing from habit, 
but pulling tlieir neighbours to piece'<, not with any real wrish 
to injure or speak ill of them, but simply from habit; from 
idleness, if you like. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiable, flexible but mighty uncha¬ 
ritable, dont you think so ? 

1 waa not in bright spirits and rather too willing to rail at 
tfiis world and its contents, so I sat me down, after the fas¬ 
hion of the place, that is I rather fell upon than took a seat 
neara lady whom I chiefly aflected in that part of the world. 
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because she had a good deal to say for herself, a very pretty 
face, a well turned hand and arm, and shall I confess It, 
sometimes a deliciously malicious tongue. I went to her, 
out of pity, for 1 knew that she must feel very miserable in 
such a formal and chilly assembly—solely for pity s sake 1 
assure you. 

If I did not pity her, I am a villain. 

If I do not love I am a Jew. 

Platonically though. We railed together at large dinners, 
at every body in the room, the Bishop and our host and hos- 
tess excepted. I am not so sure though that Jones entirely 
escaped. During this pleasantry tea and coffee wore served, 
and 1 heard feeble attempts at singing going on, but as the 
piano had been out of tune for six months, this was anything 
but successful. The greater part of the geiitienien were 
talking apart and standing up. The greater part of tlie la¬ 
dies were sitting down, talking to each other or to some elder¬ 
ly gentlemen whose official imsition gave them a right to be 
talkative. The youngci people were collected by the piano, 
where the sounds, to v. liieh 1 have alluded, occasionally pro¬ 
ceeded from the throat indeed of a very pretty girl, (1 don’t 
think I mentioned that, but she was so), I (fon't blame her 
for not singing well—«how could she. The dinner had chilled 
her spirits and the heat of the room had made her lunquid. 
I don’t suppose the Bulbul could sing at all, if lie was sent 
to England. Our nightingales love not such a liot summer 
night as the month of June in India can give. The singing is 
given up ; tlie songstress and the others forma STiiall coterie, 
from which I positively declare I heard a joyful ringing 
laugh, clear as a silver bell. 1 thought I knew that laugh. 
I got sentimental— 

I stood enrapt, the half known voice to hear,— 

I never had heard such a laugh in India, whatever had 
happened elsewhere, but it died away ! The scene was too 
dreary for a repetition of it; the formality too chilling. The 
room may have contained merry people once, but now being 
the receptacle for thirty persons—for comprisinga hurra khana, 
soulething seemed to ail it, and it was curst. All the guests, 
would 1 dare say, have been merry and happy elsewhere, at a 
party of six or eight at a round table, but then they were at a 
large dinner party, and life seemed departing from them; 
coldness, stiffness and formality reigned supreme, both before 
and after dinner. Any amusement at a biirra khana is i&- 
jpessible, and would be indecent in the presence of a Bishop 
^ other magnate. 
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After four mortally long hours the Isflly of highest rank 
leaves us, and in a few lumutes the guests have ail departed. 
1 also took my departure, promising to call upon my spright¬ 
ly friend in the morning and take her advice regarding the 
publication of a paper in JLedlie^ bearing on our misfor. 
tunes, excellent wench! perdition catch mv soul, bfit 1 do 
love tiiee! liut 1 am not eligible and therea an end on’t. 

1 hurl my hat on my head, make friends with Jones’ 
khansamau regarding tfuit sweet bread, procure a glass of beer, 
throw my»elf into a buggy and vow never to go to any party 
without hr»t ubcertuinhig whether the Jlhshop ot the Andaman 
Isles or other great person is to be of the company. 

1 am heard repeating the following verses to myself, from 
the pen of that worthy soul Dr- Sayers. 


Dinners of form 1 vote a bore, 

here folks w'ho never met before. 

And cure not if they ne^er meet more. 

Are brougiit together; 
Cramiu*d close as mackerel in their places, 
Tiiey eat nith Chesterheidian graces. 
Drink healths and talk with sapient faces 
About the w eatlier. 


Thrice blest who at an inn unbends. 

With half a dozen of his friends, 

And while the curling smoke ascends 
In volumes sable, 

Mirth and good humour round him sees, 
Chats, lolling backw'ard at his ease. 

Or cocks his crossed legs, if he please. 
Upon the table. 


A... Q 
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Tlie following account of this admirable and praiseworthy 
institution, has been condensed from its piihlisned reports; 
in the Irope, that it may ])rove interesting, to tliose who may 
regard it as giving promise of becoming a nucleus of native 
Christianity in the>e Provinces, when the minds of tlie heathen 
around us, are opened to the reception of the truths of our 
religion. 

It was one of the calamitous effects of the Famine of 1837- 
38, that hundreds of poor clnldren, deprived of parents w’ere 
left alone, amid the j)rev'ailing distre'^'*, without a friend on 
earth to care for tliem, or feel interested in their behalf. 

Through thelil>erality ofa Christian puhlie, and the exertions 
of a generous and humane oHicer, vvIio'ho name is not unfami¬ 
liar to those w ho, like himself, arc engaged in the noble work 
of alleviating the sufferings of their huuihle fellow creatures, 
and raising them from their degraded condition, a consider¬ 
able ntimher of these helpless orphans were rescued from 
want, and placed by themselves in a separate huuM*, where 
they received all the nurture and attention, which the most 
affectionate solicituile could suggest. 

It was not in Futtehgurh alone, that these philanthropic 
efforts w’ere made. l)r Madden at Futtehpore, and JVIr. 
Clarke C. S., at Bareilly, were distinguished laborers in tliis 
field of benevolence; and their exertions were well supported 
by the public of India, to whose sympathy and charitable 
feelings, it is seldom that an appeal is vainly made. 

The blessing of heaven has descended ujion the good work 
begun by these gentlemen, and continued and perfected by 
those worthy emissaries who have quitted the attractions and 
stirring movements of the New World to devote their ener¬ 
gies to the improvement of this time-hushed plain.*’ 

We are now enabled to behold and admire the happy re¬ 
sults of their united labors; and wliat do we see ( A Colony 
of native youths'of both sexes, reared in the knowledge of 
the true God, and carrying out the precepts of Clirist amid 
the regions where their fathers were enthralled by a degrading 
sy^m and subject to the influence of a corrupt priesthooa. 
We see some of them peaceably engaged in the pursuits of 
agriculture and of commerce,—we see others, employed as 
artisans, and their wives producing the finest lace and net¬ 
work, by the labor of hands which would otherwise have 
known no occupation, save that of gp'inding com, from morn¬ 
ing to nightsome are teachers;—some ore acting as pio- 
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neera, in introducing their benighted countrymen to higher 
and purer views of life; and it w indeed an object of sincere 
thankfulness, to seo an orphan Hindoo youth, who had been 
left to perish in a season of calamity rescued from death, 
nurtured in the divine morality of our faith, and now, devo¬ 
ting his own energies to the duty of declaring to his countrymen 
the advantages of^ those social and religious institutions of 
which he has himsolf reaped the benefit. 

There are several who can hold converse with the Curo- 
pean, in his own tongue; and one has crossed the wide Atlan¬ 
tic, to visit the land of the good Missionaries, who have under 
God's blessing, been the instruments of making him what he 
is. 

How different is their present condition to what it might 
have been! It is painful even to dwell on the possible con¬ 
trast! Shunned and despised ns degraded and outcast, they 
must have sought fellowship with the lowest of the low, or 
perhaps endured all tlie miseries of slavery :—ignorant and 
besotted, and not ktiowing the love of parents, or the regard 
of friends, their souls grovelling from one phase of vice to 
another still more wretched, tlieirs must indeed have been 
a cheerless and weary existence. 

The origin of the Asylum maybe duteTl from the close of 
1838. In the month of October of that year, the in*«titution 
at I'littelipore, foriued and superintended by Dr. Madden, 
w<us broken np, in consequence of the death of his lady. Some 
of the orphans were sent to the Church Missionaries at Bena¬ 
res, and were made over to the llev<l. Mr. Wilson, who 
brought tljcm on to Futtehgurh where the number was increas¬ 
ed to 95. 

Mr. Wilson w^as an American Missionary, of tbe Presbyte¬ 
rian Chnrch, although he had been educated for the metlieal 
profession^ and received a diploma. He was accompanied 
by a converted Hindoo, named Gopeenath Nundy, a native 
of Calcutta, who hiid been for years in the employ of Dr. 
Madden, as teacher. Hie Baboo has since received ordina¬ 
tion, and his services are now chiefiy employed by the Mission 
in preaching Uie gospel and attending to the interests of a 
little scliool at the station: though the Missionaries bear 
testimony in their reports, to his usefulness and zeal, within 
the walls of the Asylum,in guiding and managing its affairs, un- 
dersBUperior instructions. 

Mr. Wilson was shortly aflcr joined by Mr.. Scott, and the 
institution remained several years under the joint care of these 
reverend gentlemen. In 1845, the continued ill-health of 

D 
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his wife, oonipelled Mr. Wilson to return to America; and 
in 1850, Mr. Scott’s presence was required in Agra. The 
Asylum is now under the charge of the Revd. Mr. Walsh. 

A regular monthly subscription was at once opened at 
.Futtehgurh, for the support of the infant institution; and, witli 
the help of donations from the neiglibouring districts, it 
started into existence with the fairest ])ros]>ects of suc¬ 
cess. During the period of eight years for which the ac¬ 
counts have been published, we tind, that the receipts on ac¬ 
count of subscriptions and donations, were pretty nearly 
equal; for the average of the oneis 1000 Its., and of the other 
2000 Rs. per aiinnin ; or in other words, a sum of 8*25 Rs. per 
month,exclusive of the products of the industry of the orphans. 

The first care being to provide siitbcieiit accoiiiuiudutiun 
for their charge, the Missionaries applied for and obtained 
from Government, the grant of a tract of land containing an 
area of 60 acres ; used formerly as a Race course. TheTea.se 
is for 50 years,ata nominal rent of6() Rs. |>erannuin, renewable 
afler that period, on the same terms. The ground is in a re¬ 
tired part of the station, and a better spot could not have l)eeTi 
selected. Hero several buildings were erected in 1811, at a 
cost of Rs. 4642, the principal of which are the following. 

' A dwelling house of 10 rooms with a long verandah, ha- 
thing-roo!n,godown&c.,&c., for the girls. A play-ground of 
more than an acre, surrounded by a high wall. ]\o male ser¬ 
vant permitted to enter the enclosure. 

A comfortable pucka building of two large rooms with 
verandahs; to serve as a school house and chapel, for tlie 
girls. 

In a separate compound, to prevent contagion, is a girls' 
hospital, of two rooms with two verandahs. 

In another enclosure, is a dwelling house and dormitory 
for the boys, of four large rooms, with verandahs, bathing 
rooms &c., attached. 

The boy’s school house, a separate bungalow of two rooms 
with pucka floors and having verandahs oh four sides. 

Tlie hoy’s hospital which has a separate compound. 

A granary—a large two storied building for the carpet ma¬ 
nufactory &c,,&c., 

But of all the buildings with which the Missionaries liave 
studded, w'hatwas not lon^ ago apiece of waste land, by far 
the most important and of the highest permanent interest is 
the C/irislian VilUtye^ with regard to which the following ex¬ 
tract from the Fourth Report of the Institution will doubtless 
be read with much satisfaction 
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"We have been permitted satiaiactorUy^to carry into effect 
“ that part of our scheme, which contemplated the colonixa* 
“ tion of those of the orphans who have completed their mino- 
"rity and rendered themselves capable of self-support. Tliese 
** have been married at their own request and to each couple 
“ a house and comfortable outfit have l)een given, anti they 
have commenced the world for themselves under pleasing 
“and promising cifciimstances. The men are employed on 
“ a salary in the carpet factory as weavers, and teachers of 
“ the younger boys; w'hilst their wives are employed either 
“ in spinning wool for the carpet factory, or in fancy-work 
“ whicli is sold for their benefit; by which means they earn 
“ a comfortable maintenance.” 

The object being to render the institution a self-supporting 
one, the Missionaries witli happy forethought introduced into 
it the business of manufacturing carpets such as are made at 
Mirzapore, and which are held in great esteem. They had at 
first to employ some artizans from that place to give the boys 
instruction, but to such a degree of proficiency did these attain 
in a comparatively short space of time, tliat the instructors 
were soon dispensed with. 

At tlie beginning, tills did not promise to be a profitable 
undertaking, since we find the Superintemdents writing in the 
following terms in their Second Report. “ If the question 
“ asked as it oAen has been by those visiting the institu- 
“ tion—What are tlie profits arising from the carjiet factory t 
“ we answer, nothing at all :—on the contrary this has been a 
“ heavy tax upon tlie funds of the institution. It must be 
“ remembered that the car^iet shop is a school for the purpose 
“ of teaching the children an art by wliich they may provide 
“ for themselves in future life, ratlier than a place for the exe- 
“ cution of work by which to make gain. The expence of 
“ procuring looms, tools, and materials for the carpets added 
“ to the hire of men to instruct the boys has more than equal- 
“ led the sum realized in the sale of carpet.” But the judici¬ 
ous selection of this branch of trade very soombecame mani¬ 
fest when the early difficulties were surmounted, by the large 
commissions tlial poiirod in from all quarters and we learn 
from the niird ami following Reports that the resources of 
this department were not eipial to the demand ! Tliia satis¬ 
factory state of things continued until nearly one-half of India 
wi^sujmlied with carpets. 

Tlie following Memo : of the sums realized on this account, 
gives the result of the experiment in a financial point of view,- 
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to say notliioff of tbe important advantage of teaching the 
orphans a useml trade. 

1830-340. Bs. 

1810-1813. „ 

1841 -1066, „ 

1842 -176k „ 

1843 -2455. „ 

1844 -3248. „ 

1845 -2452. „ 

1846 -1618. „ 


14,756. „ 

But all this must not be looked upon as clear gain, for the 
expences have yet to be deducted, and tliose cxjieneo.s 'ivore 
very heavy, principally in consequence of the unavoidable 
waste of materials in teaelwng the younger children. We 
shall then find, that the actual profit derived to the institution 
for the 8 years above s|>ecified, does not average more than 
366 Rs. per annum, or 20 per cent only on tlie tctal income 
for the year. Yet when it is considered, tluit tlie institution 
had no means of support beyond the regular subscriptions, 
the sum of 30 Rs. per mensem by the pHnluet of their own 
labor, was not to be despised, small though it )>e. 

To the carpet manufactory was added tlie tent-making bu¬ 
siness in 1844, chiefly to secure employment and muiiitenance 
for the rising colony of married orplians; and in tht* following 
year, it was resolved to open a speculation in saltj)tUre. 

While the tent department has fiouri^hed beyond expecta¬ 
tion, the hazardous venture in the latter coniniodity has 
proved a total failure, inflicting a loss on the institution to the 
extent of 2,500 R.S. The immediate cause of tliis untoward 
result, is thus explained in the report of 1847, “At the 
“ time our saltpetre reached the market the price of the arti- 
“ cle, owing to the scarcity of sliips in port, was very low, 
“and had to Jbe sold at a considerable sacrifice.” 

It may be interesting to add, that from 1844 to the close 
of 1846, the latest {leriods to which the accounts have been 
published,—tents to the amount in value of 60,672 Us. were 
sent out from the Asylum, to different parts of India! 

There is yet another source of income, tlie mention of which 
will close tliis part of the subject viz., the fabrication of Fan¬ 
cy articles }>y the orphans girls, the annual sale of which has 
averaged 600 lls. and tliis gives a return of 50 Rs. per 
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mensem from 1839 to 1846- This fact, slitisfactorily demon¬ 
strates, how usefully the time of the otIs must have been 
employed, under ^e^fostering care of the wives of the Mis¬ 
sionaries, and what an excellent foundation of industrial bar 
bits has been laid, for their l^eneRt in afler life. 

While all due attention was thus paid to the neceWty of 
* providing for the temporal comforts of the orphans under 
their charge, at the same time, the paramount interests of 
education and religion, were by no means neglected by the 
Missionaries, Particular places and particular hours, were 
set apart for study; and we are informed, that in addition 
to the vernaculars, the most promising youths received in¬ 
struction in arithmetic, penmaii'ihip—composition—histo¬ 
ry, and the elementary principles of theology Sec. Sec. 

As regards the services of religion, it is sufHcient to state, 
that tlie Mission Church was organized in October 1841, 
and in 1847 we Rnd, that it numbered 38 communicants, of 
whom 28 were natives.* This is a highly grati^ing evidence 
of the success that has followed the Missionary eifbrts in laying 
the wholesome foundation of Christianity in the minds of their 
scholars. 

“The Church is under the joint pastoral care of the Mis- 
“sionaries. Divine service in the niitiue language, is con- 
“ ducted in the chapel twice every Sunday. One of these is 
“ exclusively for the native Christians, who all are required 
“ to attend. I'he otlier is for our servants, and those who 
“ labor uu the premises, bnt is also attended by the men of 
•* the Christian village, and the larger bm-s of the institution. 

“ A service is also conducted on the Mission premises near 
“the city, every Sunday.’^ 

For the greater cotivenience of the occupants of the Chris¬ 
tian village whicli in February 1848, contained 17 families 
or 52 souls including children, a small chapel was erected in 
the village during the year 1847, where public worship is're- 
gularly conducted every Tiiestlay evening; and on Friday 
evenings a Bible class is held exclusively for the wives of the 
villagers. It is an interesting fact connected witli this little 
village chapel, that each of the villagei'S subscribed a month's 
wages towards its erection, and almost all the people in the 
compound both Hindoos and Mussulman, gave something. 

Almost contemporaneous with the Asylum itself, is a large 
school established by the indefatigable Missionaries, in the 
city of Furruckabad, 3 miles from Cantonments, on which 
much care and pains have been bestowed. Tlie following 

* In 1851 the number of communicants wu 00 of whom 69 were natires. 
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extniots relating trf'it from the report published in 1848 will 
not be found destitute of interest, more especially to tliose, 
who have at heart the moral regeneration of India. 

“ For some years oiir school varied in daily attendance 
" from 50 to 70, but when the Government institution was 
discontinued at the close of 1844, our's became considerably 
“ enlarged, and ever since has bad an average of more than 
*‘100. The roll, which is corrected monthly, when all ab- 
“ sentees are struck oif, at present contains llie atten- 
“ dniiee of many of the boys was for a long time very irregn- 
lar, but a plan has lately been adopted, which has thus far 
‘ worked well, of bringing the parent or guardian into such a 
‘ contract, that he binds himself to send his son or ward regu- 
‘ larly to school, if small for 4 years ; and if a large boy, for 2 
‘years ; so that by this measure, we obtain a stability to the 
-‘institution, and hope in the end to see more fruit from our 
labors. 

“ The course of study, l)eside3 an acnunintance witli their 
“own dialect^, Sanscrit, Persian &c., is designed to embrace 
“ such a study of the English language and sciences, as w'ill 
“ fit them for Government offices, and teachers, throyghont 
“the country, and lay the foundation of that knowledge, 
“ whicli, by God's assistance, willqualify them in lime to become 
“ preachers of Christianity.” 

As it is not the object of the writer, to furnish a history' of 
the American Mission at this place, he lias been compelled 
to pass over without notice, several interesting facts, wliich 
are found scattered through the pages of tlie unpretending 
little pamphlets which were formerly published annually, for 
the information of tl»e friends of the institution. He bus con¬ 
fined himself simply to a brief, and be fears imperfect, sketcli 
of the Orplian Asylum itself. It appears, that the sum of 
2,500 Rs. per annum is now contributed by the American 
Presbvterian Board of Missions, towards the support of the 
establishment. Tins is not however designed to cover all the 
expences, but rather to give permanency and stability to the 
institution. The good Missionaries are making every efforts 
to render it indeimndent of local or other assistance, but this 
object Las not yet been attained. 


J. B. 
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The Governor Generalship of British India is onh of the 
highest oflices which can bo held by the subject of any state 
of roodern Europe. To rule with all but absolute power 
over rnillions of men diHoring from their conquerors in creed, 
habits, feelings and social organization, to guide the legisla¬ 
ture of an Empire excf'eding, iu extent^the largt'st kingdoms 
of the civilizctl world, to drehirc war or comdude pcaec with 
powers and potentates of no ineau states, to depose or restore 
sovereigns of ancient lineage, to wield an armed force exceed¬ 
ing in strength and not interior in diseiplinc to the Military 
powers kept np by some of the most potent states of conti¬ 
nental Euro])e, to nianage a revenue of which many a crown¬ 
ed head would bo protul, to dispense patronage sucli as few 
person^ ]>)sses>!, to graft the civilization of the present day on 
the hahit<. and usages of centuries long])ast—demands a com¬ 
bination of ■ipisdlLies which car. be attained by few, and will be 
in vaiii sought for among the ordinary votaaries of power and 
place. I'o diseliarg<’aright the duties ctf an office so high in 
its nature, and so fraught with weighty responsibilities de¬ 
mands a <!()mbination of rare quidities rarely concentrated 
iu a single individual, and it may well be asked wbo 
is stiffiei(*ntfor these things.*^ Yet great and weighty as the 
calling is—liigli and responsible as arc the duties attached to 
it, there ar(i statesmen wliosc firmness of purpose, large and 
expanded views, sound judgment, unshaken honesty and 
feelings of justieo have enabled them to use the mighty power 
placed in their liaiids, to tlic benefit of the millions for whom, 
they have acted as trustees and guardians while under the 
working of a weak or commonplace man the mighty engine 
has proved a source of many evils, and entailed lasting diffi¬ 
culties on future conductors, and lasting burdens on the great 
body of the people. 

It is but poor training for a stateman destined to hold the 
reins of one of the greatest empires on the face of the earth 
to have crept thro’ inferior offices in the Home Government, 
to have exhibited a respectable proficiency in mastering the de¬ 
tails and the routine of official duties, or perhaps to have held 
a f!o very leading post in the cabinet. To be a useful suppor¬ 
ter of a party in the houses of Parliament, requires a certain 
amount of knowledge both official and general, but large views 
on great questions need never be started or advocated*by the 
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men who are fully mastera of the detaila on which much of the 
success of a Government depends, and in which if its suppor¬ 
ters and officials are deficient, more discredit is thrown on an 
administration, than by omitting to bring forward great mea¬ 
sures qr by establishing a line of policy consistent in its bear¬ 
ings, and tending to consolidate the institutions of the country 
by fitting them to the Spirit of the age in which our lot has 
been cast; and yet it is generally from the partizan class of 
politicians that India and the other great possessions of the 
Crown, are supplied with Governors and high functionaries. 
Does a very iufiuential member of a cabinet or a holder 
of office, become inconvenient to the Premier ? Is he too 
fast, too slow, too apt to run restive? or docs he jeopardize 
his party by imprudent speeches in the house or at political 
gatherings? If it is inconvenient to dismiss him at once and 
hand him and his friends over either to the opposition Bench, 
or to a neutral party, (more dangerous to a weak Government 
than opposition free, open, and above board,)—India or one 
of the greater Colonial Governments becomes a city of refuge 
in which he can be conveniently and safely stowed away, 
without the difficulties and hazards which invariably attend a 
breach inapart^which rules the nation. Ho may perhaps hard¬ 
ly know the exact latitude and longitude of his future domini¬ 
ons,—be wholly or nearly unacquainted witli the history, 
habits, manners, interests, or peculiar institutions of the 
people he is destined to govern; and should they speak a 
tongue he is uugifted with, (as is most probably the case,) it 
must certainly be admitted he is admirably qualified for the 
liigh task assigned. But patronage is the special privilege 
of all rulers, and invariably the first exercise of all Govern¬ 
mental powers is to select a staff both Civil, Military (and 
if possible Judicial also) from relatives and dependents, who, 
in a great majority of cases, are just as well informed of all that 
pertains to the country and the people they are to aid in rul¬ 
ing, as is the high functionary who is delegated to represent 
his sovereign and maintain the character and honor of the 
mother country among her distant children. It does not 
require a large amount of sagacity, to determine what must be 
the results of such a system. Either the ruler carries out with 
slavish submission the too often ill-conccivcd or prejudiced 
instructions of the home authorities, without reference to the 
Mtual state of affairs in the land he is living in, or he falls 
into the hands of local officials whose particular views for 
good or for evil he adopts more from the dependence which 
Ee feels on their local uowledge than from any actual con- 
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Tjction of right and justice in the line «f policy he then 
pledges hiuiseif to support. A glance over the wiUe spread 
colonial possesbiuiis ol' the British crown, and a brief inquiry 
into the causes of the discontent which prevails over one and 
all, will, we feel convinced, tend to verity the truth^of the 
picture we liave drawn } even India has on various occasions 
been doomed to siijfer from the morbid influences which have 
made discontent axTd misrule an endemic disease ot the Bri-^ 
tish colonies. Indian Governments and especially the chief 
rulership, is the grand prize in the colonial lottery wheel. This 
country has beyond que.^tion drawn a tew fortunate numbers, 
and it is to her occasional luck w'e owe our maguifleent 
empire in Asia. Fortune has not always blindly favored the 
land of the sun however, for on several occasions and more espe¬ 
cially in modern days, prizes of suiall value have turned up, and 
if the last drawing lias l>eeu a fortunate one, let us hope that as 
all lotteries are now contrary to law, a more sure standard of 
worth will be looked for, than aught that depends on the 
chances and changes of the political wheel as it has of late 
been turnetl in our native land. "I’lie late Ciovernment selected 
neitlier a small purtizaii nor troublesoxue colleague. They 
acted in a spirit which we sincerely Jiope may actuate ail 
future Governuients, when they are called on to select the 
man, wlio hliall for a |>eriod of years sway the destinies of the 
greatest foieign empire, now entrusted by IVovideuce to the 
hands of a civili/.ed nationin modern days, not even excepting 
the ol<J colonial empire of S]>ain. V'ery diflerent however was 
the selection made by them in the, in many respects, en- 
lightened Goveniment of Sir Robert Peel, who in getting rid 
of a crocliety colleague on one occasion, and oue too slow for 
the railroad speed at wliich the lamented statesman was in¬ 
clined to travel over the politiciil higiiway, on another, saddled 
India with a couple of Governor Generals, who, it was errone¬ 
ously thought, had an eu>y task, the prospect of along peace, a 
full chest and internal iin|)rovement before them, but were 
nevertholessdoomed to grapple with great questions and settle 
diflicuJties more perple.xing tlian what had fallen to tlxe lot of 
their predecessors tor at least a quarter of a century. It is not 
our intention to enter at present into the merits or demerits of 
I^rd Ellenborougif s brief career as the ruler of these realms— 
it is of the adiniiastratiou of his successor we now propose to 
trea^; and at the present moment when he reappears before 
the public by an Event which, though only the looked for flux 
of the mighty wave oftime, yet when it has rolled over us in* 
deed, it seems to have stolen on at so ulently oud so softly 

m • 
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ashardly to have given warning ofite approach^ when behold in 
its reflux the ruin it has left behind! no one is so high as 
not to be moved : no one so humble as not to feel concern 
and to lament a loss which is not that of an individual but of 


a nation, and not merely ot a nation but that of the whole 
world. Lord Hardinge was during the great struggle in the 
Peninsula universally admitted to have proved himstjlf a brave, 
active and fortunate soldier. “ When wild wai*’s deadly* blast 
had blown” he was not, like too many others who hud !»hared 
in the “bloody strife” obliged to retire into private life or 
driven tospendinghis days, atwuteringplaces, travelling inf^orch 
of cheap and genteel retreats on the continent, living in the 
skirt of Loudon high life, or leading the ton of a provincial 
circle in which a decorated Colonel or Major General wlio 
had been in Wellington s army was, in our liot youth, a sure 
one to be looked up to, whose presence gave eclat to dinner 
parties—and whose stars and buttons shone with peculiar lustre 
in processions, ball-rooms, and civic repasts. 

lliroitgh his matriinonial alliances with the family of the 
then most powerful minister of the Pritish Crown, Sir Henry 
Hardinge became as fortunate in politics as he had been in 
war. A seat in Parliament and a place in the ministry soon 
became open to him* and gave scope to the eiuployinunt of h.s 
talents, and u turn to his views, which hut for the iidluonce he 
possessed in Irgh quarters might have been expended in con¬ 
ducting the details of Staff duty ill a \Ve>t India I.-Iand or 
Mediterranean Station, to the ultimate Go\ernme]it of which 


a longing lookmighthavebeen cast, without any very Nanguiiie 
dream ofeventual realization. Lord iiardinge wa^ po^ses^ed of 
good business habits and of more than average powers of ap¬ 
plication, and of a reach of mind perfectly capable of c;irryijig 
out with exactness and dilligence tlie vie\>s of higher minds, 
and with such qualiflcations he could not fail to become a 
useful member of any Government; but more e>pecially at a 

E iriod when high talent Avas not the characteristic of the 
ritish Cabinet. Ills mind was not formed for greatness or 
to grapple with large questions of any kind or description. 
Of this ne seemed sensible, for though a fair speaker he sel¬ 
dom ventured into the arena of general politics, but confined 
himself to questions relative to the details of office and hav¬ 
ing a ready, versatile supply of infonnatiuii on such topics, 
which he invariably delivered in clear language and witlwvoii- 
fliderable fluency, he was always listened to \\ith respect, and 
acquired a fair share of conhdence from all parties in the 
Boose of Commons and with the country—qualiflcations which 
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greatly inhance tlie official talents ol* anjr one who holds a 
pla^ under the Crown. During tlielong rule of the Torie* 
he passed through several of the non Cabinet seats in the Go¬ 
vernment, with no small share of credit for moderation 
fairness, at atinje when lory Minister were far from being 
popuiar. W'hen Sir Robert IVel re-constructed the Conser¬ 
vative party in 1841, Lord liardinge was placed in the War 
OtHce witli a seat in the Cabinet and tliis we verily believe was' 
the summit of his aiiibitiuu, and even then he had attained 
a height which must have almost astonished himself. £iig- 
land owes much to 8ir Robert Peel and has testified her gra¬ 
titude l>y ahundred inoniinients—thecontributions alike of the 
rich unu the poor—but alus, India has no part of the debt to 
pay. I'he force of vircum>tnnces obliged iiim to see the im¬ 
practicability olgo\eruiiigtho country on tl»e narrow viewsand 
exploded maxims ot the faction \\ hich called him its leader, and 
he chose railier to destroy his party than to risk the peace 
and happiness of the country, and \>hether his political mora¬ 
lity was true or false he struck a inurialblow at Toryism, and 
more completely undermined the fuundatious on which its 
influence rested, than had been done either by Whigs or Ra¬ 
dicals. It cannot be denied that expediency, not a sense of 
justice, was the guiding rule of the greaU Minister’s political 
life. He was for yeiu's the eloquent, dexterous and successful 
op 2 >oneiit of the Catholic claims, yet with equal eloquence 
and success he became their advocate and for ever effaced 
their ill favoured features from the Statute Book of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire. Expediency in like manner transformed him 
into a commercial reformer, and eventually led him to wipe 
out the liread tax from among the laws of our country. Ex¬ 
pediency,not a sense of tifness, made him nominate both Xiord 
Ellenborough and Sir Henry liardinge to the Government 
of India. The first, a man of no ordinary amount of talent 
but with a morbid thirst for autliority and iiiHated with vani¬ 
ty, which rendered liini an unsafe member of a Government 
which had started on ])rinci]des its leader was doomed to des¬ 
troy. The second, a useful man in office and in Parliament, 
but retaining too large a share of the old Tory leaven to suit 
him for working smoothly and quietly, when yoked with the 
go-a-bead team then runiiingin the altogether misnamed Con¬ 
servative coach. So when the Lords of Leaden-Hall Street 
cashiered, the first Peel to their great delight disposed of an¬ 
other of his slow young steeds by sending him to the Indian 
market. Up to the hour when Sir Henr^ Hardingewas selected 
tf govern India no one overheard ofhispeculi^ qualifications 
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for the high Office, but no sooner was the rumonr spread 
abroad that he was destined to rule orer millions of men, of 
whose religion, habits, manners and constitutions he knew no 
more than is usually known by tolerably well informed Mem. 
bers of Parliament or Ministers, than all at once the public, 
the Press, and the Court of Directors discovered in him the 
very beau ideal of a Governor General, To preserve peace, 
to expand our resources, to~extend the blessings of education, 
to open the door for the diffusion of Christianity among the 
benighted Children of the East was the mission assigned to 
the viceroy elect, and so fully anc] cordially did he pledge 
himself to all.this undertaking over the festive board of hu 
Honorable Masters, that he seemed to have actually satisHad 
himself that “ his ways were to be ways of pleasantness and 
all his paths, peace.” 

The Punjab was then in a «tate of the most frightful anar¬ 
chy, the security of life and property was null and void. All 
that is dear to human beings was held at the will and plea¬ 
sure of a ruthless soldiery who cast down and set up Kings 
and Counsellors according to the dictates of their grasping 
desires, or the lliirst for blood and plunder urged them on to 
deeds of violence and revenge. With such an army on our 
North Western Frontier, and intermixed as our o\vn posses¬ 
sions were with states over which the Sikh Government claim- 
ed fealty, the prospect of preserving peace for any length of 
time was a dream which no thinking man in India was derieved 
by, and Lord Ellenborough, at all events, knew to !>e de]u>ive, 
and by his measures shewed liow anxiously he longed for the 
hour when the pomp and circumstance of war miglit conduct 
him as conqueror to the gates of Lahore. Yet Sir H. Har- 
dinge talkedas confidently oflasting tranquillity, of financial re¬ 
form, native education, internal iinprovetnerUs, and tlie rail¬ 
roads to boot, as if no foeman w'cro at the gate, no tempest 
lowering in the distant horizon. The Gwalior campaign had 
just been brought to a successful close, and had made a little 
noise in the world, and it is not altogether improbable the 
future ruler of India may have imagined his mercurial rela¬ 
tive haJ crushed and dispirited the Sikhs hy the victory of 
Maharajpore and the submission of the most powerful of the 
Marahatta States : for English statesmen are not usually 
deeply versed in Indian politics or the character of native 
chiefs, and a Governor General more highly acquainted ]yith 
the native character and the relations and power of Indepen¬ 
dent States than a ruler who after a residence of Irt months in 
Ike country, and course of travel extending from Calcutta to 
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Ferozeporo expresBed his surprise that out eepoys would not 
partake of the cruiiios which ieli from bis table, or be treated 
to mitioe pio< on Christmas-dny, might have imagined that a • 
blow inflicted on th(} Marafnittas would effectually tame the 
pride of the Sikhs, and very probably fancied that he was 
proceeding to rule over an empire which was tranquu as a 
summer sea. The first act - of his administration which at¬ 
tracted notice was his zeal for native education, then forming: 
the grand staple of the time. It was a good card to play and 
he tried to make the most of it. His famous minute only 
w'anted the possil)iIity of its being made practicable, to have 
been very creditable to the head from which it emanated, and 
no doubt many worthy people at home who take a great 
deal more interest in tlie education of dear black clnklren 
than in the l)ringing up of the heutlieu progeny in a neigh- 
bounng lane or street, on Iiearing of his l^enevolent labours 
w'ouid prol)iibIy imagine that the excellent Governor General 
was about to endow schools in every parish and that on the 
philuntrophic Sir Henry’s return to his native land every 
little Hindoo boy and girl would be tauglit to repeat the 
Creed and 'Jen Commandment in the vulgar tongue. 

Far, very far be it from us to undervalue the importance 
of native odticalioii. It is in truth tiie keystone of the arch 
on wJiieh India’s regeneration must be raised, and to the or¬ 
ganization of a wirle, extensive and thoroughly practical educa- 
tionalscheiue suited to the w’ants of tiie people, a wise Gover¬ 
nor General would direct his earnest attention. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves tiiat the distant echoes of 
Exeter Hall plaudits seemed to pervade all the Hardinge say¬ 
ings and doings on tiiat important .subject, and more especial¬ 
ly when we consider how little was actually done and the 
ease with which the w hole topic was permitted to retire to a 
fileei* which knew no w aking, it is ditticult to avoid the con¬ 
clusion, that there was fully us much value attached to the 
opinion cf friends at homo, as of u hearty desire to improve 
the condition of the “ poor ignorant Hindoo.” • 


fTo he continued,) 
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PAPERS ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN THE NORTH 
WEST PROVINCES.—No. VI. 

* Qqk malo qus bona sunt spect«f/' 

•• I held” writes the last Superintendent of police for the 
North Western Provinces in his reports for the years 1827- 
1828. “theOtHce of Superintendent in the North Western 
Provinces for ten years and have tlje satisfaction of leaving 
the police in a very different state to that in which I found 
it; an iinprovouient to he uttriluited to the actue exertions 
of the Magistrates, supported and encouraged by the Govern¬ 
ment through luy late office. 1 hope tlie present system 
will succeed as well, hut 1 doubt it much, for many Superin¬ 
tendents, with each a system, are not so good as one.” Let 
us see what cause this gentleman had for self-congratulation. 

The following returns of heinous crimes in the Western 
Provinces are for the yeapii 1818 to 1820, and for lliose of 
1827 and 1828, after ten years experience of one man's sys¬ 
tem, instead of many 8nporintendents with each ^yste^i. We 
place them side l>y side, in order that our readers may com¬ 
prehend the result ai a gluncc. 


Return of heinous crimes ! 
from i818 to 1820, j 

Cases, 

Decoity of all kinds, 150 
Depredations with mur¬ 
der.312 

Do with open violence i 
but without personal in- J fjO 

jury,.) 

Wilful murders, .. *169 

Culpable homacide, .. 237 

Afirays with loss of life, 188 


From 1827 to 1828 inclusive. 

Cases, 

Decoity witli murder, 32 

-wounding, 27 

Simpie flccoity, .. 34 

Highway rohhery and 1 
other de-patclies with ^ 178 

murd(*r. 

Do. with wounding, 485 

Depredatioin without 
personal violence ex-^ qoqa 
ceeding 50 Hupeps^^^ 

in value,.) 

Murder by Thugs, . • 61 

Wilful murders, .. 255 

Culpable homicide,.. *185 

Affrays with loss of l ife, 118 
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“ Paiiuam qui lueruit ferat." It most iSe admitted that the 
last of the Superintendents, even if anotlier year's siiiii of crime 
had been u<t(led to the list, would still have had some grounds 
for reporting well of himself. 

But who were these Superintendents with each a system, 
whose appointment appears to liave been so distasteful to the 
Superintendent when resigning his olHce, and io whose 
administration he cun predict no favourable result ? They 
were the newly appointed Cointnissioiiers of Revenue and Cir¬ 
cuit, an oitice created by regulation I of 1829. We gather 
from tlie preamble of tltis regulation that “ the system in 
operation tor Superintendiiig the iVlagi&trucy and for control¬ 
ling and directing* the executive revenue othcers, who in 
several cases are also Magistrates, had been found to be 
defective." In truth the lauclunery at work was not only 
clumsy and unable to meet the demand upon it, but even if it 
had been of the most perfect kind, the work would still liave 
fallen into arrears. The provincial courts of appeal and cir¬ 
cuit, having to discharge the duties of both civil and criminal 
tribunals over too extended a jurisdiction, had failed (in the 
wordh of the regulation) “ toaftord that prompt administration 
of justice which it is the duty of government to secure for the 
people." The boards of revenue too over-worked and 
required some assistance. ** It w'as therefore deemed expe¬ 
dient to [tlace the Magistracy and police, and the Collectors 
auil other executive revenue olHcers under tlie Superinten¬ 
dence and control of Coiiimissioners, of Revenue and Circuit, 
each vested with the charge of such a moderate tract of coun¬ 
try as may enable them to be easy of access to the people, 
and fi^quently to visit the diJI'ereut parts of their respective 
jurisdictions." The Commi%>&«ioiiers appointed by this regu¬ 
lation naturally supers>eded the necessity for a Superintendent 
of police, and so witli a view to public economy the oitice 
was uboliahed, the Commissiuuers being vested with the 
same powers formerly possessed by the Superintendent of 
police. It became the duty of each Commisstoner to keep 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the state of the police and 
the character of each otticer within his jurisdiction. He was 
to be frequently in correspondence with the Government on 
all subjects connected witli police and the prevalence of criiue 
in each district subordinate to him. He could execute his 
owi^ warrants and processes direct, or through the local 
courts as he thought most exfiedient, and he exercised con¬ 
current jurisdiction with the Magistrates of the districts under 
Ills control, who were bound to cai'ry out any sentence passed 
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by hilu. He committed to tbe Sessiong Court direct, and the 
Magistrates if ordered, were obliged to superintend the pro- 
fiecution of any case so comiiiittod. He was at liberty to 
assume charge of any particular thaiias in a distinct, certify¬ 
ing to the Magistrate that lie hud done so, who was under 
the necessity of executing any orders of the Commissioner 
transmitted to him with reference to the iiiaiiagement of any 
such thanas. But when the Superintendent of police acted 
in his capacity as Magistrate, he subjected himself to the 
authority of the Sessions Judge of the district in which he 
exercised any Magisterial function. He had also the power 
of giving final orders regarding the appointment; suspen^iion 
or removal of any ministerial or police ofHcer subordinate to 
any Magistrate or Joint Magistrate. He corr€>pou<]e<l di¬ 
rectly with the Secretary of Government on all matters 
connected with his otHee, and the oorrespoiidenee on the 
part of the Magistrates subject to his authority was trans¬ 
mitted through him—at the same time the Suuder Ni/.amut 
Adaw'lut exercised over him a general authority, issuing rules 
for his guidance and instructions for the police. 

Such was the power pos^e^sed by the Commis'.ioners of 
revenue and circuit, and '•iich tliey still continue to exerci<<e. 
Act XXIV of iH37*enacted tlmt it shall he lawhd lor the 
Governor of the Pre.siricncy of Fort William in Bengal to 
appoint a Superintendent of police for tlie territories under 
bis Government or for any part tliereof, and fur tlie Lieute¬ 
nant Governor of the Xortli Western JVovinces to appoint a 
Superintendent of police for t)io>e Provinces or for any part 
thereof. As the Lieutenant i lovernor h^^ not availed him¬ 
self of this liberty, the Commissioners of revenue exe olse to 
this day the powers vesteil in tliem by cIhU'O V'II, of Keg. 1. 
of 18*29, that is, they continue to perform the duties hereto¬ 
fore discharged by the Superinteiideiits of police under the 
provisions of Keg. X. of 1808 and otlier regulations subse¬ 
quently enacted, wliich duties we have ju'it described. 

There are at present six coininis*iioner.siiips in these provin¬ 
ces ; there were formerly nine, when the oflice was created by 
Reg. I, of 1829. The divisions now are those of Delhie, 
Meerut, Rohileiind, Agra, Allaliabad and Benares. Tliesa 
are sub-divided into thirty-one dictriets; each division being 
composed of five or six districts, the affairs of which are ad- 
xniniatered by a Magistnite and a iiiiinoroiis staff of joint 
^-Magistrates, usM-tants, and deputy Magistrates; all being 
subordinate to the contrail of the Cuniuiissioner in the execu¬ 
tion of their duties as police ofticers. I'hese districts coiaprc- 
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liend in the aggregate no less than 80,883 townships, with a 
population of Hindoos, Mahoxnedans and others, amounting 
to 23,199,668 souls. 

The following return will show how this immense popula¬ 
tion is distributed over the seveial divisions.* 


Divisions,* 

Toicnskips, 

Population, 

1 Delhie, ... 

3,188 

1,569,601 

2 Meerut, .. 

8,373 

3,384,432 

3 Rohilcund, .• 

16,300 

4,399,86S 

4 Agra,. 

7,4:17 

3,505,740 

5 Allahabad,.•. 

10,242 

8,219,043 

6 Benares, . 

35,313 

7.121,087 

Total. 

80,883 1 

23,199,668 


This population consists of Hindoos, Mahomedans and 
others not Hindoos intlie following proportion :— 



• 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans and 

OTHERS NOT HINDOOS. 

1 

Divisions, 

AgricuU \ Xon-agri~ 
turuL j cultural. 

AgricuU 

iural. 

Non^agrt., 

cultural. 

1 Delhic, .. 

2 Meerut, .. 

3 Rohilcuud, 

4 Agra, • > •. 

5 Allahabad, 

6 Benares,. . 

1 

69:i,Gir> 
1,399,859 ' 
2,325,473 
2,0,55.747 
1,910,(117 
4,713,(51-5 

1,206,780 

907,010 

l,14t,:l83 

990,423 

1,678,360 

197,954 
330,209 
519,825 
84,935 
114,940 
j 348.354 

281,198 

447,524 

647.557 

220,675 

173,063 

380,728 

Total. * 

13,127,950 

6,321,690 

1,696,277 

2,150,745 


These districts again are partitioned off into pergunnabs or 
limited jurisdictions presided over by Tehseeldars who col¬ 
lect the land revenue. These Officers are generally, under 
the operation of Heg, XI. of 1831, vested with police autho¬ 
rity. ^ The Tehseeldar who is thus vested, becomes the chief 

* These tablet were prepared in 1848 thef are eorrect enough for the proeent 
purpoee, though doubtleM tbo number has increaeed—ride Memoir on 8(a- 
listuu of the North Weat ProviuoHe compiled bjr ▲ Shakeepow tq., C. 8/ 
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officer of police or* Thanadar in tlie particular pergiinnah in 
which he is revenue Collector. Thispergunnuh contains two, 
perhaps three, thanas, which are still more limited jurisdic¬ 
tions, not exceeding ten koss, or from 15 to 20 miles square. 
OvertJieso tluinas naib Thanadars are placed, wlio, are next 
in rantc to the Tlianadsir or tehseeldar. 'J'ho e^tabIislunent at 
each thana consists of a naib thanadar, mohurur or Clerk and 
his assistants, a jemadar or serjeant and a tody of armed ]jo- 
lice-men. The number of these policemen averages from 
thirty to sixty; in no thanas are tnefe loss, in many there 
are more than this number. Tlie number of thanas in % dis¬ 


trict depends upon its size. The district of Agra wliich con¬ 
tains 12i)G townships and a population of 828,220 souls isdiviil- 
edinto twelve country police ot!ic(?s, and one head office for the 
city and its environs. In addition to the armed force kept 
at each thana, every village has its own watchmen, st>me one, 
and others two, according to their size, Tliese watch-men Jire 
armed with sword and spear, and lire all under the control 
of the chief officer of police within tljeir pergunnah. We 
described the duties of these village wuUdmitMi in our lu^t 
pa])er, when reviewing the provisions of Iteg. XX. of 1817, 
which establislu‘d the ]iresent jxdice sy^^tom. Outpo<ts al»o 
from each thana ate formed, at which a jemadar and tlii’ee 
or four policouioii reside, and police guard-'Ore along 

the most frequejited roads at a distance of two miles at tlie 


furthest, who ]>atrol the roads at niglit. At each of tlieso 
cliowkios, asthey are called, one policeman from the thana, 
and two or three chowkydars are upon <lutv, from sunset un¬ 
til sunrice. If the chief police officer is attentive t«) iiis duty 
and himself patrols the roads, flie-e guards are of service, 
butif that officer is indifferent or lax in disei[)line, the j)riii<a- 
pal occupation oftiiese policemen on detaciie I duty is to kill 
time by eating and sleeping. 1‘jvery <listrict i- al<o jjrovided 
with a small body of hor^e for the ])urpose indeed of as-isting 
in the collection of the revenue, but who are now employed 
in police dntioH,and ciirryiiig important mcssagos. There aro 
two of these horsemen at (*very tliana, and one every ten 
miles on frequented roads. They ought to jjutrol the roads at 
night, but their horses are private property and not supplied 
by the state, wliich perhaps accounts for their not doing so. 

. The principal city in a district at which tlie European 
officers j'eside, is governed, under the immediate control of 
the Magisti’ate, by u cotwal, who is assisted by numerous naib 
thanadars, and supported by an armed force. The city also 
furnishes its quota of w'atchmen to the general force, on the 
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scale of two watcliinen to every fifty shops or occupied 
habitations. 

Tims we find that tlie Nortli West Provinces are fully 
provided with lueaiis to ensure the comfort and secure the 
protection of the inhabitants from lawlessness and rap«ne ; if 
indeed the rnoaiis wtTo of a nature which could possibly attain 
the proposed end. Ipirst we have uSuperintendentfor every divi¬ 
sion, pos'^essed of lull autliority to control all the police offi¬ 
cers within his jurisdiction. Next we have the Magistrates 
of t!ie several districts within each division, supported by a 
numerous stalf of JOuropean us^i>t:»nts established at theheud- 
(piarters of their districts, direcitiug all the police officers 
Ihrongliout the tract of country under tlieir charge. We 
see a Sudder police force under a cotwal, witli an ample arm¬ 
ed three to as.sisthiin in ki’eping the peace in the city and its 
neighbourhood, and with a large body of watclnnen for the 
city itself, on the scale of tv. o watclnnen to every fifty liouses, 
also armed with swonl and spear. We next find each dis¬ 
trict dividetl into perguniuths, and tlieso again subdivided 
into tbaiui'i; each purgunnab governed by a chief officer who 
is the luosr iinjiortant person in it botli in tlio revonneand po¬ 
lice departinenls. We bavo numerous tluuias all under 
re^'piJiisible officinv, supported by an estal.fisiiinent of a-sistants 
and armed police-men, both liorse and foot. Subordinate 
again t«> the officers in ebarge of the tlianas, is a very large 
body of village uatclimen, one and .sometimes more for every 
touii'-bip compri.-ed within the iliana circle, and we do notin- 
clude in tlii-j number the watclnnen in serais and the towns 
in which each llianali may be (?^tablisbed. Lastly the head 
men ofh^very viilag(»are bound to asshttlie police by impart^ 
ing iiirormation, aiding them to apprehend oftenders, an^ 
making tluar local kiu)u ledge usoful. We have all the means 
for the pre\eiitlmi and detection of crime, yet what are the 
advantages which liavt* hitherto resulted from the operation of 
these means y We may look in vain for them. Our police 
estahlishTuent is alike in had repute with Euro-loans and na¬ 
tives. It is uuivorsally condemned. It presents a fair out¬ 
side, but is rotten at tlio core, (ireat exertions on the part of 
the Magistrates ami their snitordinates may have rendered 
the police more vigilant on highways and frequented roads; 
robberies with violtmco and poi*«on may have consequently 
becpine Jess frequent, but this is no permanent improvement. 
Let there be the least ii[)pearanee of indifferencefon the part 
of the European officer in charge of any particular dis¬ 
trict, and crime will bo as rife on its high roads as it a 
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few years ago. There has been no improrement in the heart 
of the country, nor in cities; robberies occur nightly both in 
town and country i^hich are never even reported, and in those 
which are reported, the arrest of the robbers is tlie exception, 
not thf rule. The returns which we shall give will sufficient¬ 
ly show how far our police can lay elaini to being either pre¬ 
ventive or detective. As we have already said our readers 
may allow some partial improvement in preventing the crime 
of robbery on high roads, but there is none visible in the most 
important department of apprehending offenders or recover¬ 
ing stolen property. We shall probably be considered to 
take rather a gloomy view of our police efficiency ; we only 
wish that the picture presented itself in more attractive co¬ 
lours. It is much more pleasant to describe the result of our 
rule in India in favorable terms, than to condemn it. On the 
present occasion the necessity ofwritingthe truth, and nothing 
butthetruth, regardingthe police establishment is a more dis¬ 
tasteful task, because we can trace, from first to last, in all by¬ 
gone legislative enactments bearing on the subject, the most 
honest intention to do the best that could be done to perfect 
the system. It is only of late years that any indifference to 
crime seems to have grown upon the Government, and this 
perhaps may be ac(founted for, by the perpetual campaigning 
which has so effectually put a stop to improvement in all de- 
artments of the public service. When the Birmah war is 
over, Oude annexed or its affairs administered by British offi¬ 
cers, and the map of this part of India has become permanent¬ 
ly red, we do trust the whole attention of Government 
will be earnestly devoted to the numerous public questions 
which require immediate consideration, not the least of which 
is the state of the police—until peace has been secured we 
are content to wait, but as the reforms required must be sweep¬ 
ing, it is as well that the subject should be fully discussed, 
and the best information procurable be obtained. We can 
only point out what in our mind is likely to improve the pre¬ 
sent system, and what part of it is peculiarly defective and, in 
these times and under the British Government, is radic^y 
wrong and improveable by no patchwork. 
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Return of oSences committed in the Jfortb Western Pro- 
Tjncea, exclusive of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, from 
1849 to 1851 inclusive:— 


Description of Crime. 


Murder by Tlmgs’, .. 
Ditto on the river, .. 
Otlier cases, 

Wounding with in- > 
tent to murder, .. y 
Culpable homicide, 
Decoitee witli murder, 
Ditto with wounding, 
Ditto unattended with 1 
aggravating circum- > 
stances, • • •« • • 7 

Highway robbery witli 1 

murder,. y 

Ditto witii wounding, 
Ditto unattended witli ^ 
aggravating circum- > 

stances,. y 

Burglary with niur- > 
der, .. .... 3 

Ditto with wounding, 
Unattended with ag- ^ 
gravating circuiiis- > 

tances,.J 

Theft witli nmnler, 
Ditto of children for ^ 
the sake of their or- ^ 
naiiients, .. .. 9 

Ditto with w'ounding, 
Ditto by administer- > 
ing poisonous drugs, y 
Other cases, 

Cattle stealing with > 
murder, . - .. 3 

Ditto with wounding. 
Other cases, 

Child stealing for the 1 
purpose of selling in- > 
to slavery, .. y 


1849 

1850 

1851 . 

Total, 

1 

0. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2G0 

300 

267 

767 

55 

40 

35 

130 

216 

247 

170 

633 

5 

5 

2 

12 

17 

10 

3 

30 

19 

15 


37 

12 

8 

4 

24 

70 

62 

43 

165 

110 

•83 

61 

264 

6 

8 

2 

16 

22 

32 

30 

84 

8256 

8024 

6795 

22075 

17 

13 

20 

50 

21 

25 

• 

23 

69 

68 

64 

63 

195 

42 

33 

19 

94 

17472 

15796 

12944 

46212 

1 

2 

6 

9 

14 

9 

10 

33 

4298 

4663 

3447 

12398 

24 

22 

14 

60 
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Ditto for other illegal > 

purposes, .. ■ • > 

Knowingly receiving ) 
stolen property, . • > 
Affray .witli houiicide, 
Ditto with violent ■> 
breach of the peace, 5 

Total, 


437 


137 


489 


108 


337 1263 

59 208 

91 336 


Total, 31,694 30,132 23,403 85,229 

The reader must not bo deceived by any apparent decrease 

in crime in the return for the year 185l\ lliota i 

imperfect, for the statements from t’le Benares ivi= ‘ ^ 

noFbeen received when the writer of tins p ’^rnment 

access to the records, through the hberahty '*/ 

of these provinces. It will be seen prcreut y 

as much crime, and in some cases more than ... t myoa 

1650. The Benares division is the largest m tl , P , 

comprising six districts and 35,343 townships. In “ 

give^tlie reader some i.loa of the lire valence of crime t w 

^leiilar division, which for some years 1- f 

tended l.v a nio4 able Comui.ssiouer, ne add a 

rtie heinous oflei.ccs‘committed in it during the year 164Jand 

1850. 


•I I 

i_ 5* 


11 

i:E fc 


1' 'o' 

^ ‘C *1 


\ fX 

fi5 1^1- 


laJiS., 566 3 8 7 f 12428 2 l|26-26 ,1. 6,12 15,4.6. 


BllU;47 


lS5t 0 5S aVsl 3 6 5 3 1 1.3 23 1 3j30.tl; 2l 


2i OOC 


1 1067 20 107 14 24 


If we add the crime in the year 1850 in this divi«on to the 
returns for 1851, we shall at once tee that there is 
cause for imagining that any improvement has taken place. 
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Tlie murtlers would amount to . -265. 
Culpable homicide, .... ... - - • - 248, 

Iligliway robbery with wounding*, .... .... 56. 

Other <*as(*s, .... .... .... .... 84. 

The Burglaries and Thefts would present a siujilar char 
acter of permanency, the former indeed exceeding those of 
the previous year, 

Burglaries unattended with aggravating circum¬ 
stances, .... .... .... .... 882 O. 

Thefts w ith w'ouuding, .... .... .... 77. 

Cattle thefts, .... .... .... .... 4465. 


AHrays with homicide, .... .... 73. 

With violent breach of the peace, .... .... 115. 


Tliose figures, it must he confessed, arc not favorable to a 
good opinion of tlie police force as regards its capucity to j)re- 
vent crime, but an examination of the muuber of person-^ con- 
ceriKul in these crimes who were n]»preliendcd, or of the 
amount of plundered proj)erty recovered in com)>arison with 
that stolen, will be still le.ss satisfactory. As long as the j>o- 
pulation of these provinces is armed, murders and uianslangh- 
tor will continue to occupy a prominent space in our crimi¬ 
nal statistics. Revenge and jealousy gi\|» ri^-e to the gr(*ater 
number <d‘inunlers—and as there is a woman and a sword 
in ni'arly every liou^o in the country, the temptation to a jea¬ 
lous or unuTy man to use the one and ))nnish llio other isirre- 
sistaljle. The jirovocalion is received and the blow instant¬ 
ly follow's. A sword is seized from the nearest wall, and the 
8acrifi(?e to the angry pasNioii is completed in a few moments, 
^'o police can pul down this sort of crime. If the popula¬ 
tion wore tlisarnu'jl, the same eucoiiragement to commit 
murder would no longer e\i^t. A man wouhl require some 
little time provi<lo other instruments of slaughter than a 
sword or ioadcMl latt«‘e, and this allowance of time would lead 
a man to think of the alter consequences. If he knew that 
the police w’as sure to detect his hand in the crime, to trace 
him to the shop from wliieh lie had purchased poison, and fi¬ 
nally to a})pn*hend and bring him to trial, or if he felt certain 
that the Nizaimit Adawlut woui<I punish him if convicted,* 
a man, pausing to weigli these matters, would probably not 
run the ri>k of revenging a wrong at so great danger to him¬ 
self. But our police are miserable detectives. They seldom 
succeed in apprehending cjiminals, and the great number of 
those arrested is made up of the wrong parties. The temlii- 


* udniit indeed tlmt hucU an expectatiou iu the present day would bo uu« 
muiuuablc. 
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dars ofa village wh^en called upon by the thanadars -to point 
out the authors of any crime, will probably name two of the 
idlest reprobates in if, who give the most trouble, and are 
bad bargains who never, willingly at least, pay their rent. 
The thanadar is only too happy to get hold of some one, and 
evidence is easily procurable, for tlie oaths are not binding 
which are administered in the Company’s Courts, and the low¬ 
er class of villagers must do as they are told by the zemindars. 
It is in this way that many cases are trumped up, and inno¬ 
cent men arrested only to he released after some two months’ 
coniiiieraent. With regard to property, though the police 
up to the present year have enjoyed a commission of 10 per 
cent, on all recovered goods or money, an instance of entire 
or even partial recovery ia very rare. The full recovery of 
stolen property in any theft or burglary case is the event of a 
year in a district. The Magistrate gives such an event a 
a distinguished place in his yearly report, an example wliich 
the Commissioner does not forget to follow when sending 
up his annual reports to the Government. This is not exag¬ 
gerated ; it is true, and it will be seen that It really is some¬ 
thing to succeed in recovering plundered property, or bring¬ 
ing a case to a fortunate issue. If the police were worth any 
thing, the ^Magistrates would have to offer some satisfactory 
excuse in cases of failure to do the one or the other. They 
would no longer think it necessary to notice with such com¬ 
placency and self-satisfaction an instance in which all the sto¬ 
len property had been recovered ; and the ofFt?nders punish¬ 
ed, But the following statement will exhibit the result of 
the police exertions to detect crime during the last two years. 
It should also be borne in mind that during the years 1849- 
60 and 51 the number of thefts, burglaries and ca<es of cat¬ 
tle stealing, exclusive of all attempts to conunir either, amount¬ 
ed in the aggregate to eighty thousand, six hiiiuired and eigh¬ 
ty five ; while of the niiniher of cases for tlie same period in 
which the receivers of stolen property were punished did not ex¬ 
ceed 1263. . 

The statement now given only refers to serious offences 
and attempts to commit them, and to no others, the petty 
offences have been carefully kept apart. We must also ob¬ 
serve that the crimes in the Benares divitiion for 1851 are 
not contained in it. The value of property is estimated in 
round numbers. 
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Yws, No. of Supposed No, No. appre^ Value ofpro^ amount 
crimes, of personscon^ hended. petty stolen, recover^- 
cemed. ed 

1869 38,424 59,773 21,782 No. 707,322 Rs. 1,76,247 
1851 30,407 43,953 17,‘252 6,33,923 1,23,842 

We believe these figures to be generally correct; they 
are quite so witli respect to the number of crimes said to 
have been committed. The number of persons supposed to 
have been concerned in their commission is understated; 
it would probably considerably exceed the above computation 
of 1,03,726 persons. But it has been impossible to give the 
number correctly, for the statements received from the dis¬ 
trict officers arc not uniformly made out. Several Magis¬ 
trates have nuglccted to enter the supposed number of persons 
concerned in crimes, filling up the column in their statements 
reserved for this entry with figures intended to represent the 
number of cases in winch no person was arrested. However 
the difierence between the amount of property stolen and that 
recovered sufficiently shows how very far from efficient the 
police are in this very important brancli of their duties. It 
must be admitted that there exists on the part of natives a de¬ 
sire to overstate the amount of their loss wlien robbed, but 
if their account is not to be accepted, that of tbe police is still 
less entitled to weight, for it is their interest to diminish the 
extent of a thefl, and to make out as good a case for them¬ 
selves as possible. Again if tlie amount of property, said to 
have been stolen, be exaggerated, that of property recovered 
is also overstated. We liave frequently seen a cutcherry table 
covered with old and filthy rags, and have been astonished 
to hear the value whicli is set upon them. The same agaid 
with regard to the nominal value of necklaces, and women’s 
jewels and finery. Whether the property stolen or recovered 
be over estimated, the fact of a very small portion being 
recovered remains equally clear. 

It cannot be denied that the legislature itself is in some 
respects to blame for the failure of the police to arrest offen¬ 
der or recover property. In numberless cases they are prohibi¬ 
ted from making an enquiry concerning a reported robbery. 
Their interference is barred by Reg. 11. 1832, which requires 
that the party plundered should present a petition on stamped 
paper in thanah, praying for an investigation. It is a tacit 
admission on the part of the state that our courts are an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance to the people, and therefore it is better to 
allow tliem to be plundered, than worried to death by a double 
investigation in the and Magistrate's court. Enquiry 

o 
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ktherefore only permitted in more outrageous cases of robbery, 
when the IHagwtrate converts the party who ought to P*"®®®* 
ta infn a \vitnes«. or when the party robbed is himself will- 
wJJhU snblnce and time L bringing the offende« 
to^iustice. A Government can hardly be called 
whiih is apparently so indifferent, yet tins » the rwidt. ato 
manv veaw trial, of the operatjonof Reg. II. of lb3A we 
3nKwever dwell farther on this part of o"r ®uhject • 
the regulation has already been commented upon in 
on the^adniinistration of criminal justice, and we behove that 
Sm day Siterepeal is at hand. We have endeavoured to 
■illow t^at the police establishment is not in a satisfactory con- 
£ it Sir to secure the particular objectfor which socm- 

tv taxe.s itself in order to support a body of public 
Ixan that lA it neither prevents or detects crime. In addition 

rrb 

wanting the records of any Magistrates Ortice iivouia easily 
Xrd U Act 32 of 1852 admits the fact; the force is so cor- 
£ thai the prosecution of all cases of extortion or malversa- 

rion cauLt left in the hands of the party ""f 
vate individuals shrink from prosecuting the Pf '®® 

*.vtnrt.ing money for them. Such an act would only expose 
them to susequent tyranny or exaction, if the prosecution 
broke down. ^ Even if successful, such a prosecution would 

♦ Ka o Iinimv one “ Doff will not eat dog is an old sajuig, 

Tnd a man in^stituting an enquiry °Sers”^^it'^hta 

ticular thanah, would make the whole of the officers in t hw 
enemies. Consequently an act ispassed wliicli dispenses with the 
necessity for a private prosecution, and the Magistrates 
3ra ?tosecution on 4 sanction of the Commis^oner It is 
nseleS to enter into the question of what makes the pohw cor- 
?St The custom of tlm country, limited pay and tlie know- 
kdge that they are suspected in every case winch they itivm- 
tS would at once be pleaded. These are causes winch he 
on the surface. It is enough that they are cowupt, 
ted preventive and bad detective officers. How shdl thw 
te improved i.s the real question for consideration . We slmll 
Xr some few remarks on this matter m our 
Tlie second division of our subject ends appropriately here. 
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Rational fiction is commensurate with social experience; 
Even the institution of slavery, and slavery under its most 
repulsive ejects, has been pressed into the service of novel* 
writers. Mrs. StOAve’s yery clever work is not the first of its 
kind that we have seen. It is, however, out of all sight the 
best of them ; and the opportuneness of its appearance has 
secured for its merits a degree of notice and appreciation 
which an American book has but rarely obtained, either at 
home or abroad. In America, the subject of slavery has long 
been usurped almost wholly by fanatics and incendiaries. To 
such an extent, indeed, has this been the case, that persona 
beyond the Atlantic whose philanthropy has had the misfor¬ 
tune to be tempered by prudence or practicalness, seem to 
have retired from the field, in sheer despair, till the storms 
of insensate passion, now raging, shall have blown over, and 
the turn come round again for reason to assert its prerogative. 
At this critical period the treatment of the topic of ^avery 
has assumed a shape substantially new. The wrongs of the 
African race are put in requisition to. supply the staple 
of a thoroughly national tale, a tale as engaging as it is genu¬ 
ine, and much too truthlike to be rejected. The humanity 
of Americans is flattered by its appealing to none but tbeir 
highest and holiest feelings. Argument on abstract grounds 
is ignored outright; and it is high time that it should be. 
Every American capalile of conver-fion to a right estimate of 
the nature of slavery, has probably been converted long ago. 
The nation’s all-engrossing desire is now to be shown how 
emancipation is feasible. Our authoress may not have settled 
this point defiuitively. Still she has done much, in various 
ways, to stim ulate to reflection on the means available for effect¬ 
ing the issue in view. She has handled her theme as becomes 
a womjin: and in leaving to others everything outside the 
pale of syrapatliy, she has wisely restricted herself to the appro¬ 
priate sphere of woman’s influence. She will no doubt be 
heard all the more readily for not having said much which, 
with her knowledge, it must have been difiicult for her to 
keep back. 

As far as we can judge of our Indian public, so general is 
tlie wish to know something definite of the book in question, 

Unda Toin*a Cabin, or Life among the Lowly. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Boeton: 1853. 
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that we have not h^tated in preparing an outline of it in pre¬ 
ference to citing extracts and filling up the intervals with ne¬ 
cessarily incomplete connectives. Our space is limited; and» 
as we have aimed, in our abridgement, to give the plot of the 
tale in tolerable completeness, we have abstained from auota- 
tion altogether. Tills course, in fact, affords us the only cnance 
of making a few comments. In order‘to anticipate the ob¬ 
servation that our abstract is rather of the driest, we thus ex¬ 
plicitly premise our design. And this design, no one is better 
aware than ourselves, involves something like injustice to¬ 
wards the able authoress. Her leading purpose is to depict 
slavery in all its phases. Bondage, essentially the same at its 
best and at its worst, is, under a righteous master, a consider¬ 
ably different thing from bondage under an iron despot. Si- 
,ini]arly, a slave brought up with the advantages of education 
and refined example, is a very different creature from a slave 

g rovelling, through oppression, in ignorance and vice. These 
iversities are illustrated by Mrs. Stowe, with the most con¬ 
vincing air of reality; and no idea whatever can be formed 
of her powers of description, from the very bare bones into 
which we have anatomized her spirited production. 

The tale opens, in the month of February, in the parlour 
of Mr. Arthur Shelby, a speculating Kentucky gentleman 
of desperate liabilities, whose notes of hand have come into 
the possession of a prosperous slave broker, Haley by name. 
Haley wishes to realize tlie value of these securities, in liu- 
man live-stock. Shelby is a kind man, after a fashion ; 
but Haley has him in liis power, and is inexorable. The 
gentleman, though with much unfeigned reluctance, half 
closes with a proposal to sustain his credit by parting with a 
couple of his slaves. These slaves are, his best hand, Tom, 
and Harry, a boy of tender years. Tom, until he is got rid 
of, is the principal hero of the story ; and his cabin furnishes 
the story with its title. 

The boy Harry is the son of EKza and George Harris, 
who, as permanent actors in the history, and, indeed, hardly 
subordinate to Uncle Torn, demand our particular attention. 
Eliza’s mistress is Mrs. ^lelby, a lady whose many excellen¬ 
cies are not even qu£ilified by looking with favour upon sla¬ 
very. Eliza, a beautiful quadroon, had lived with her mis¬ 
tress from girlhood. At Mrs. Slielby’s instance, she had marri¬ 
ed George Harris, a valuable piece of property belonging to a 
neighbouring estate ; and had borne liiiu three children, of 
whom Harry alone remained. George, whose intelligent 
energy had led him to self-education, was hired out by bis 
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master to work in a " bagg^n^ factory.” Bfere he distinguished 
himself by inventing a machine for cleaning hemp, for which 
his possessor took out a patent. Piqued with a consciousness 
of Lis own inferiority, his miserable master withdrew him 
from the factory, and caiTied him home, with tlie injtention 
of wreaking his pitiable spite on him at his leisure. The most 
degrading drudgery was allotted to him; and his proud 
spirit began to rdbel, when, with other trials of patience, he 
had been threatened with cohabitation with a woman of his 
owner's choosing. Parenthetically, it may he observed that 
the marriage-bond, with reference to slaves, is not recognised 
as valid in the Southern States of America. And let no one 
cry out against this as inconsistency. What righ^ in the 
name of common sense, has a mere thing, a legitimate piece 
of goods, to enter into any species of compact, sacred or secu¬ 
lar, above all, with another item of merchandise ? Legal facts 
ai'e, here and there, more curious than legal fictions. 

George is first brought on the stage in an interview with 
his wife, at which, alter briefly recounting his wrongs, he 
breaks to her his intention of running away to Canada, and 
of redeeming her thence, if ]>ossib]e. Kliza listens in amaze¬ 
ment to his purpose, but tacitly ajiproves it. 

An episode now occurs, in which the tcader is, taken into 
the cabin of Uncle Tom, where his lielpmate, Aunt Cliloe,* 
the most famous cook around, and suflicieutly sensible of her 
skill, is conducting certain proceedings of a culinary nature. 
Before the fire Uncle "J'oni is taking a lesson in writing from 
Master George, a lad of thirteen, and the only lieir of Mr. 
Shelby. Aunt Cliloo, as she goes on cooking for her family, 
entertains Master George with a garrulous eulogy of her 
professional ability. At last tlie eatables arc got ready and 
despatched, the room is set to rights, and preparations are 
made for a ]>rayer-meeting. Ti)e worshippers drop in ; and 
when their miscellaneous suiall-tulk is expended, an ancient 
negress exhorts, and gives her rather peculiar notions of 
glory^ wliich she thinks herself ajiproaching. Muster George, 
who slays, reads a chapter from the Revelations, and ex¬ 
pounds. Uncle Tom, the religious patriarch of the male 
portion of the assembly, and an aggravated Yankee saint 
of tliG humbler sort, makes a prayer, and the meeting breaks 
up. 

Meanwhile, matters of a very dififerent order are going 
forward in Mr Shelby’s parlour. Tom and the boy Harry 

* In America, the words uncle and aunt correspond to our obsolescent ffood- 
man and good-u>\fc or goody 
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exchange their present owner for the broker Haley. Mr. 
Shelby, however, urges Haley not to sell Tom without mak¬ 
ing sure of transferring him to a considerate proprietor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby, on retiring for tlie night, discuss at 
length the transaction just concluded. Mrs. Slielby inter¬ 
cedes, boldly and feelingly, for the two slaves, and volunteers 
the sacrifice of her only finery, her gold watcli, on their 
behalf; but inefiectually. Eliza, who h^s previously had 
an inkling of what is about to befal her, stands at the door 
and hears tlie wliole of the conversiition. Her determination 
is the work of an instant. She writes a line for the eye of her 
mistress, packs up a few clothes and playthings for her child, 
takes him in her arms, goes to Uncle Tom’s cabin to wish him 
and Chloe good-bye, and sets out, on foot, alone, and at the 
dead of night, for Canada, the American Alsatia of bondage. 
Her course lies through tlie State of Ohio, which, our readers 
require to be apprised, is a free state. 

Early next morning it transpires that Eliza is missing. 
Tom and Chloe of course listen to the news as if they did not 
know everything already, Haley soon makes his appeiir- 
ance, and is greatly annoyed on learning that his purchase 
has fallen a victim to maternal affection. He is also sadly 
nonplussed when he ^nds that Mr. Shelby keeps no dogs of 
the breed that would now come so handy. Mr. Shelby ])ro- 
mlses every assistance towards capturing the fugitive. Mrs. 
Shelby, and the servants, who immediately apprehend and 
conform to her present feelings, adroitly throw ini]>ediment9 
in the way of the pursuit. Finallv, Haley starts on the chace, 
with Sam and Andy, u couple of bis host's servants. Haley, 
in spite of all his experience, allows liim^elf to be taken five 
miles off the direct road, by Sam's bewildering geography. 
At evening twilight the party gallop up to a house near the 
Ohio ferry. Eliza has reached the same house less than ap 
hour.ago, and U now re-iting her<;elf. The mother, at sight 
of her liunters, snatches up her boy, and rushes out of the 
back door for the ferry, i'he rest follow, but are soon stop¬ 
ped short. Eliza, to the astonishment of her spectators, 
ventures to cross tlte river on tlie p:ece-meal raft of floating 
ice with which it is choked. Miraculously enough, she reaches 
the other side of the stream and is helped up by a good-hu¬ 
moured ruffian, whose admiration of ** grit*’ predominates 
over his sense of an American citizen’s duty. Haley, on 
, teeing the turn affairs have taken, goes back to the house 
where he has left his horse; and his assistants return, in a 
very merry mood, to their master. 
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Eliza's welcomer on the Ohio shore proIesMS to serve her to 
the extent of his ability, by directing her to a lioiise hard by, 
where, he iiitintates, the Mill be veil cared for. 1 he poor 
woman goes to the hout-e, vhich is that of Senator Bird. The 
Senator has just come home on a visit, after^having 

lately exerted every faculty, in his political capacity, to give 
increased stringency to the lavr making it penal to afford aid 
or harbour to rflnaway slaves. Mrs. Bird receives Eliza 
with great kindness ; and the unpatnotic legislator, after 
cautiously disguising the luotlier and son, of his own free-will 
sets off* with ihein, at midnight, and in his ovn carriage, with 
a view of ensuring tiiein greater securily from detection than 
they could hope for beneath his own roof. A wearisome 
journey over u wretched apology for a road brings them to the 
hubitatioM of John Van Trompe, a reformed slave-holder, to 
whom the Senator makes over his charge and then goes his way. 

The next place at which we hear of Eliza and her child, is 
a Quaker settlement in the state of Indiana. At the Quaker 
settlement they are joined by George, the husband and father, 
who is now first made aw’nre of Jn-< wife’s escape. George, 
in the cliaracter of a first-rate gentleman, has got thus fur 
without any difficulty. Before leaving Kentucky he happen¬ 
ed to fall in, at a tavern, with lusoldem])lby er of the “ bagging 
factory," Mr. Wilson, in whose presence, before recognition, 
he reads aloud, in the hearing of a roomfull of people, a 
public advertisement in which four hundred dollars are offer¬ 
ed for himself, dead or alive. George tlien takes Mr. Wil¬ 
son aside, makes himself known, and draws tears from the 
good man’s eyes and a bundle of bank-notes from bis pocket. 
The money he accepts, with tiie stipulation that it shall be 
considered as a loan and not as a gift. Mr. Wilson shakes 
him by the hand, wishes him God speed, and advises him to 
avoid hitting anybody, in case he has to use his pistols. 

George, however, has scarcely had time to greet his family 
before he is told that his (juurters are scented. Phineas 
Fletcher, a somewhat free-tliinking representative of non-re¬ 
sistant principles, wlio had been moved by the charms of a 
pretty Quakeress to join the community of hroad-brinis, is 
deputed to escort the party to the next stage of their flight. 
While on the road, they are overtaken by their pursuers, 
whom they get the better of and send back in disgust. 

And here it is necessary to go back a little, in order to ac¬ 
count for the appearance of these slave-catchers. We left 
Haley, some time ago, at the house near the Ohio ferry. 
While there chewing the cud of disappointment at losing the 
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equivalent of five hundred dollars^ a friend unexpectedly 
comes to the rescue. This friend is Tom Loker, his old com¬ 
panion in trade, but witli ^vhom he had been compelled to 
dissolve partnershij). Loker had a most unthrifty* way of 
breaking the lieads of his cliattels in general, and of raining 
prospective bargains by Hogging his mmale articles incurably 
Iractious. Loker’s present associate in business is one Marks, 
who gives proofs of possessing much less phick than his voca¬ 
tion demands. Knowing his own weakness, on ordinary 
occasions, he, with laudable ]>rudence, accordingly confines 
himself to the perjury line. Haley at once comes to terms 
with the new firm, wlio undertake the recovery of his stray. 
He advances fifty dollars in cash, which Loker and Marks are 
to have for their trouble, whether successful or not. The wo¬ 
man, if apprehended, they intend to sell at New Orleans. 
Haley is to have his boy on the cheap conditions just specified, 
in consideration of his putting them in the way of a profitable 
stroke of enterprise. Loker, Marks, a couple of constables, 
.and a lierd of low fellows wishing to see the sport, make up 
the company which Pliineas and his band put to the rout. 
George tires his pistol at Loker and wounds him in tlie side, 
after which, as he still persists in advancing, Phinoas tumbles 
him down a precipicS some tliirty feet, with the quiet admo¬ 
nition, in tlie second person singular of the Quaker dialect, 
that he is not wanted. The rest of the gang, seeing how 
matters stand, take to their heels, under pretence of going 
for a reinforcement, and leave Loker behind them. AVith a 
little effusion of blood the courage of tins blusterer subsides 
into perfect passiveiiess, and he makes no objection to being 
taken into the waggon and carried on totiieend of the journey. 
After three weeks’ close confinement he goes forth a sound 
man, turns over a new leaf, and soon becomes as renowned a 
Nimrod of bears and raccoons as of old he had been of his owa 
species. 

Preparations for the final cast for bond.oge or liberty are 
now set on foot# At Tom Loker’s voluntary suggestion, Eliza 
cuts off her hair and dresses herself like a man. Harry is 
transformed into a very pretty girl, and is renamed Harriet. 
George relies on his address to pass Inmself off for white. Mrs. 
Smyth, a lady who is about to return to Canada, assumes the 
temporary auntship of Harry. Tlie whole proceed to the 
neighbouring town of Sandusky, on Luke Erie. George, 

> while about to pay his passage on the steamer, hears himself 
s^ken of by Marks, who is standing at his elbow. Some¬ 
thing about a brand on his hand meets bis ear at the very 
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toomenttlM same branded hand is extended io take huticketa 
and change. He faces Marks, who does not know him. The 
last bell is tolled, his inquisitor steps ashore, the planks are 
drawn Jn, the voyage is ended, the fugitives touch tlie British 
shore, and are free. . 

We now go hack to Uncle Tom, whom we have len along 
way b^nd. Tom first hears from E]i/.a, when she sees him 
for a minute, on Che night of her escape, that he too has been 
sold. Aunt Chloe recommends him to follow Eliza's exam¬ 
ple, but he refuses. Mr. Shelby, to avoid the distress of a 
fonnul leave-taking, extemporizes a tour of business, but not 
before showing visible signs of emotion when Tom alludes to 
the first time he took his master in his arm's as an infant. 
Mrs. Shelby lectures Haley, and promises Tom that she will 
spare no exertions to restore him to his family. Master 
George gives vent to his warm boyish feelings, in the shape 
of his omy dollar to Tom for a keepsake, and of a very dis¬ 
tinct piece of his opinion about him, to Haley. Tlie trader 
drives off with Toni, taking the superfluous jirecaution of hav¬ 
ing him fettered. In the same spirit of discretion he lodges 
him in jail while he attends an auction. At the auction he 
buys three more head of articulate cattle^ and with these and 
Tom, as the nucleus of a gang, embarks on a steamer bound 
towards Louisiana. 

Among Tom’s fellow-passengers is Augustine St. Clare, a 
young gentleman on his way home, from the north, to New 
Orleans, In coinpuny with St. Clare are his wife, his maiden 
cousin Ophelia, from Vermont, and his only child, Evan¬ 
geline or Eva, who is about six or seven years old. Evange- 
liiie falls overboard, Tom picks her up, and is purchased, at 
her importunity, by her father. On their reaching New Or¬ 
leans, Tom is made coachman, but is sliort^ afterwards set 
apart for Eva’s particular service. Tom forthwith obtains 
the entire confidence of Ills master, and, before long, super¬ 
sedes, as ^ward, Adolph, a dasliy spendthrift quadroon slave 
whom St. Clare had spoilt by his thoughtless "indulgenpp. To 
give an idea of this worthy, it will be suiHcient to mention 
that, on his master’s return, he presents himself in a satin vest 
and white pantaloons, with the fasliionable appendages of a 

f old watch-guard, an opera-glass, and ascent^ cambric hand- 
erchief. 

St. Clare is a person of very superior mould of mind, the 
very soul of sympathy and of real but procrastinating bene¬ 
volence. In short, he is the most intellectual and interesting 
person in the entire narrative. Thwarted in liis first love, 

^ ^ II 
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he married in the hopeof banisliing his reverse from recollec* ’ 
tkm. Before removing to Nen' Orleans, he hod worked, with 
his brother, a muu of very different stamp from himself, tliailr 
jc^t plantation, on which seven liundred slaves were kept ctms- 
tantty employed. Not being able to endure tlie treatment to 
whien be saw his dejjendeiits daily subjected, he left hisbrothei*, 
and came to reside at the old family mansion, where we now 
fhad'liim. His wife is the concentrated ideal of everything 
unlovely in a woman without a lieart; and the intense and 
absorbiug seiLse which she entertains of her own selfish anil 
visionary solicitudes is little calculated to improve the cureless 
and impractical ^et genial temper of her husband. 

MiiiS Oplielia, punctilious and detenninuto, both in creed 
and douieidic economy, is presently installed mi&tress of 
tlie house. A very short term of experience results in 
a radical reform of kitchen and jiantry, and in u material 
modiiicutiun of her stereotyped ideas of slaves anil slave¬ 
holders. Though prudently averse to argiimcnt, she finds 
it hard to keep out of it; and though Augustine mise¬ 
rably perplexes lier j‘igid abolitionist doctrines, she declares 
that he sometimes talks alino^^t like a ^^professor;” that, in 
lier theological judgment, he is not “ far from the kingdom'*; 
and that, in liis theoretical denunciations of slavery, lie goes 
beyond anything she ever hoard at the North. St, Clare, 
for the benefit of liis cousin, gives her a little slave called Top- 
sv, a girl of eight or nine, and a very demon in miniature. 
The pages devoted to Mis.s Ophelia's e\periinents in hnma* 
nizing and educating the child, are instructive in tlie extreme, 
and evince the keenest powers of oliservution in the gifted 
authoress. Topsy is eventually made over, soul and body, 
to her Northern mistress, n ho, after the most disheartening 
defeats, ends in reclaiming her to piety and propriety. 

An important era in 'rom’s life begins with the deat^ ^ 
little Eva, than wliom a more exquisite portraiture of saneti* 
fied innocence has rarely been conceived. Not ikmg aftfit* 
this ^ent, Sr. Clare receives a mortal stab, at a coftue-lmuae, 
while engaged in separating a couple of gentleinen qtuurrel- 
Img in their cups. St. Clare, just before being thus prema¬ 
turely cut off, had promised to liberate Tom, and, indeed, hod 
resolved to free all his servants by will. Some of the forms of 
n^uiai$«iou had been gone through for Tom 5 but liis owner 
not live to complete the good work he hail commenced* 
Consequently, our hero, together with tlio delicate Adolph 
the r^t of St. Clare’s slaves, are sold, by auction, to thfe 
l^aest bidder, under orders irom tbeir uafaeling 
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^ Tom IS knocked off to a planter named Sinion Lftgree, »a fieud 
from whoste sickening and brutalized depravity, as sketched by. 
the Vivid pen of the wTiter, the mind instinctively recoils, ^ 
lo ciit prolixity short, Tom, who resists his master’s Wjdl,. 
after suffering various minor indignities, receives a Jieat&iff' 
from which, as was intended by liis tyrant, he never record, 
iom 18 on his death-bed, when Oeorge Shelby, now a 
grown man,a]T]ves with the intention of redeeming him. But* 
lieor^ comes too late, and only in time to close the eyes of 
his old servant, who like a proper Cliristian, as he is, forgives 
hiH persecutors and gives up the ghost in the most approved 
and satisfactory manner, l^gree, it should bo made known 
IS mipunal.le, as tl.e tostitnoi.y of slaves ajrainst white persons 
pes for notlin.g ir. the boutlieru .States of Auiertea ; a legal 
fac whiel. may be clt.ssed in the stimc suggestive category 
with one already recorde.l. George buries the slave, dediSites 
bmself, on b.s grave, to abolition, a„d tttrns l.is face towards 
en uc y. 1 lie grief of Aunt Chloe, can oasilv be imagined, 
.site has been toiling for years, expressly to contribute to her 
husband s rai^oin mid her toil and ],„pe, have been in 
vain. Mrs. Shelby now tlnit Mr. Sli.dby is dead, liberates 
her slaves and retains tbem all as f,e„ clome,stics. 

Oil Ins hoiiien aid journey, above mentioned, George Shel- 
tl'e «c-|uamtanee, .n, b„ar,l a steamer, of a Madame 

nfi' ’ H lady, who turns out to be a sister 

of George Hm-ris, wliom she is travelling in quest of. On 

IwTl! Cassy and Emme- 

Legroe. The former identifies 

nrnPilL tnr ^^tiiMicd a clue to their relatives, 

proceed to Canada, taking hinimVine with them. The Har- 


.^Jissy IS made to forget, for the mo¬ 
ment, the crushing miseries of years, and to catch up Emily 
junfer in her arms, exclaiming that she is her mother. 

Madame de Iboux had been married by her humane pur- 
chawr, who had rewntly died, leaving her an ample fortune. 
At the proposal of George, they all go to France, where they 
reniam several years. Emmeline captivates the first mitf^ 
of the ves^l in winch they sail, and is married to him on 
f ‘'e.'idns four years at a French Univei-sity. 

subsequently drive him back to CanadL 
®ie last we hear of him is that lie has taken shippiiig, with 
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his wife, cbihiren, sister^ wnd mother-in-law. for Liberia. His 
sciieme is to create an Afncan nationality. 

,7oprsy, to round otf the story handsomely, is taken to Ver¬ 
mont by Miss Ophelia. In duo course she is baptized, find 
goes to Africa as n missionary. Madame tie Tiionx’ii son, 
whom we have not spoken of before, escapes from jri&rery, 
and purposes rejoining bis mother. 

Such is Uncle TonCs Cabin when reduced to a fleshlees 
skeleton. The mere plot of an unread novel occasionally 
sufiioes to allay one's curiosity until the novel itself is forth¬ 
coming. It is from this consideration that the foregoing, ab¬ 
stract has been drawn up. Defects the story has, both of 
constructicm and of conduct, particularly in the clumsy diver¬ 
gence and intersection of tlie two tlireads of the narrative. 
But, in ihe case of Mrs. Stowe, short-comings in art can easi¬ 
ly be fm^given in fevourof the unimpeachable excellence of her 
motives. It seems almost unbecoming to arraign even her 
overstatements niul her overstrained conclusions. Still less 
are we disposed to complain of her somewhat exclusive na¬ 
tionality and of her solecisms of diction. We do not here re¬ 
fer to the jargon of her characters, whom one could hardly 
recognise, if they were made to talk ^ood English. It is 
the authoress, when sj)eaking for herself, that we mean ; and, 
sooth to say, she does nut often remind us of our classical 
models. And yet, notwithstanding its oddness, we like her 
style, in spite of ourselves. It breathes, in every line, of ihH»p- 
s^ded earnestness and of unHinching devotion to human 
rights. It is just such a style as might be expected from a 
whole-souled American, unsworn to purism, and not to lie 
balked by trifles;—a style w'ithout rIi]domacy or dissimula¬ 
tion,—a style instinct, at once, with Anglo-Saxon honesty 
and with Anglo-American impetuosity. So long, in general; 
as an American keeps to the stilts of our mother toug(fe>, 
there is little danger of his tripping, or of his fulling below - 
the awkwardness of a stiff conventional hobble. It is only 
when he ventnrbs to descend to the familiar and the colloqui¬ 
al, that he runs the risk of stumbling and crac*king bis own -' 
skull and Lindley Murray’s simultaneously. Our fair autho- ' 
rcss may, unconsciously, have done and suffered violetice 
in this way. But w'ho would nut help the good lady to a 
bandage much sooner than laugh at lier Yjrokcn lieadf >>■ 

As far as regards those qnmities which stamp the detailfi>'i 
of a literary composition with a value. Uncle Tam*a Cabin i» 
entitled to an honorable rank. Freshness an<I novelty mark I'> 
it throughout. Its cbai'acters are sluu'ply and fully definoU 
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and» in no case, disappoint, when unfolded, the itnpreesion of 
individuality wliicli was suggested on first acquaintance with 
them. The stirring pathos in which the book abounds is oVi- 
> ly equalled by its hearty humour of that grotesquely unique 
description which prevails among the Yankees. Its quaint-.’ 
ness is equally |M3Culiar with its ])icasantry ; and its pungent' 
sarcasms, when apposite, have all tlie weight of well-construct¬ 
ed arguments. Mrs. Stowe is obviously a woman of tnuMU- 
ally keen perception, dnd is by no means dedcient in ability 
to discern and reproduce the beautiful. Wlien occasion 
comes unforced, she may safely be trusted to a flight of senti¬ 
ment which, one at first supposes, must inevitably finish in an 
anti-climax. In some few instances, her coruscations of fim- 


cy are such as would not dishonour ii high order of poetry. 

The scheme adojited hy Mrs. Stowe, in her story, is a wide ’ 
one, and includes, as connected with slavery, the exhibition of 
almost every class and grade of American society. To any 
one that has travelled in the United States, her sketches will 
approve theuiselvos as strikingly characteri'^tic and com¬ 
plete. A reader thus prepared to recognise her merits, will 
confess that, in her specific province of loc-al literature, slie 
has never been excelled. With u nitliless^ bund she lays bare 
the very nerves and fibres of transathintic jieeuliHrities and 
prepossessions. She brings us, as it were, fiu'e to face ivitli 
living moil and women ; and slie makes them chat on so na¬ 
turally thalfl^s we raise our eyes from tlie book, we half be¬ 
lieve we shall hear them go on witli her story. Negroes of 
all shades and conditions, slave-owners, slave-drivers, slave- 
dealers, slave-fatteners, and slave-auctions rise, asw’eread,"to 
our optics and olfactories, like so many visible and odorous 
substantialities. U'ho bi utal curses of some and the luefhodist 


hymns of others mingle and ,issail our ears as soumls tliat 
shouhl wake an echo. Northern puritans, nice of nose and 
delica'te of touch, tone ontlo us their crude, narrow, 
fain theories of abolition ; while Southern epicures jeer, in 
our ears,, at the thought of tlieir licing able to stem or turn 
the tide of popular prejudice. Quakers, whose charity treats 
their formulas of patriotic duty as a <lead letter, drive off 
with cart-loads of trembling fugitives; and the cracking of 
whips and the rumbling of wheels sound in our ears as some¬ 
thing actually audible. Sbdwart, “ slab sided’* Kentuckians, 
shambling through life amidst an incessant ptyalism of am* 
bi§.y * cballengc us to “ chaw,” snap their fingers in onr faces ■ 
till we wink, and ** reckon” that " cursed be Cunaan^is a sbub- ' 


*"Aa Amoricui «aphomism for tuba(»o-juicc. 
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by defen<^ of modern slavery. All Jionour to the woman 
that can thus authenticate invention and materinli^se the ideal. 

In all likelihood without knowing it, Htowe has ad¬ 

mirably exemplified, both in herself and in tlie nctoTB of het'* 
drain{i, a notable, feature of the American temperament. No 
one that has studied the peo])le of the United States with 
care, can have failed to remark their tendency to exttava- 
gaiice, and the manner in Arhich their indomitable energy 
conspires to foster and develoj) this tendency. A vulgar 
American is seldom satisfied with judicious moderation. What¬ 
ever is not either marvellous or magnified, has lew attractions 
for him. His taste lies in superlatives and paradoxes; and 
he shows his taste, every day of his life, in his language 
and in hit actions. The faculty of speech, if exorcised under 
the control of the Grammar, he literally rates as eloquence ; 
and he is almost certain to call a coherent declamation of half 
an hour by the pompous title of oration. The gradual shad¬ 
ing off that connects antagoni>ms is to him a disingenuous 
and unintelligihle compromise. The AvonI indifference is not 
to be found in his vocabulary; and tlie antiquated figment 
of a golden mean is a thing which he consigns to dreamers 
that have not yet niatle np tlieir minds. Accordingly, lie is 
apt to be either a prodigal or a luggard ; an unsphered ser¬ 
aph, much too ethereal for the things of earth, or a graceless 
reprobate, forestalling a jubilee of perdition. It is no woiu/er, 
therefore that Mrs. 8towc now and then takes ilj||nto ])nTKle- 
monium, and anon introduces us to the punty of Eden and 
to resignation that throws the primitiA'c ajjostles fpiite into 
the shade. The atrocities of Legree are, we hope, an exagger¬ 
ation that rarely has a real counterpart; and we are still more 
persuaded that Uncle Toms saintliness is an inijmssibility. 
Again, our authoress converts her sinners altogether too ab¬ 
ruptly, as if American enterprise had hit upon a North-West 
passage from reprobation to redemption. But the Aihei^icAti 
propensity to the extremes of })riictice and opinion awaits on¬ 
ly the correction of time. In the Netv World, the elemetifs 
of consolidation are as yet in a state of active ferment and 
commotion ;and tlie constant accretion of foreign and hetero¬ 
genous materials, as it will contribute to modify the final ren 
suit, so does it serve not a little, in the meantime, to retatid 
its consummation. Their vigorous and tumultuous gravita¬ 
tion will account for not a few of the present peculiarities of 
American people. 

To achieve her purpose of exciting a greater horror of slai" 
Mrs. Stowe ingeniously accumulates about it every hiftw 
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nginable circumstance of wretchedness. Sat for thb she is 
ratlier to be commended than censm^edi Wherever, as in 
America, power virtually ii'responsible is lodged in the hands 
of the slave-owner, there is ]io excess of misery which does 
not inliere in its germ, and which may not be its legitijnate 
result. It is not the abuse of shivery that is to be condemned, 
but its use. The principle itself Is wrong; and a hollow 
trunk, hectic vexvIuVe, and specious fruitage are all that can 
be looked for iiorn a diseased tap-root. Mrs. Stowe would 
see slavery extirpated; but she would Uto no means to this 
end by iiiiich the welfare of her country might be put in 
peril. She believes that a more ci>rrect tone of feeling is 
desirable among lier countrymen, and slie has come forward 
tp aid in establishing it. Like a woman, slie dwells with par¬ 
ticular oinphusis on the domestic outrages entailed by the sys¬ 
tem of slave-holding* She calls us behind the scenes, and 
there reveals the thousand rumiticatioas of bondage in its rela¬ 
tion to social life. 8lie then u^ks wliether these things should 
be; aud the voice of a common huinuuity replies in the nega¬ 
tive. Euianciijation is not far oft*. l^erhap.s it will be ready 
before its reciiuents. But Africiins, as we now find them, and 
as we shall be likely to find them for ages to come, are even 
in democratic America, manifestly not a*]>oople to live in 
masses, on equal terms with the descendants of Anglo-Saxons* 
No less tlian the Anglo-Saxon hiiU'self, is his ofthpring too 
prone to scorn all races but his own. Who tliat has seen 
Englishinou in India, can doubt this assertion for a moment? 
To this fact, witli reference to the American, should be added 
the unavoidable association, in his mind, of a dark skin with 
degradation and servitude. Who indeed, if in the American’s 
place, could possibly disencumber himself of this injurious 
bias/ Some account sliould also be taken of the physiological 
phenoipunon in virtue of whicli the negro ranks among men 
whera the camel and the goat rank among brutes. Whoever 
has travelled, by an American railway, willi the second-class 
carriage between himself and the engine, will understand what 
w© mean,. And whoever knows, from personal experience, 
what it is to be shut up, in a close room, at a negro methodist 
prayer meeting, when animal spirits, if no other, are in active 
operation, must be convinced, past all the subtleties of logic 
to til© contrary, that tlie near neighbourhood of the children 
pf Ham is any thing but savoury. The negroes whom Mrs. 
Stowe has had to do with, must have been anomalously ino¬ 
dorous specimens. Or does her American delicacy forbid Lor 
aJUiu^g to the strong point on which we have been insisting? 
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.Alt any rate, we«ra oftlie same opinion as to thja expedieiicy 
or segregating black iroi^ white. Her plan is to freetUec^a^ye, 
educate liim, and then seiid him to Africa. The only origi¬ 
nal element of her system of colonization is tlie pr^nmmary 
education which she proposes. But why not leave w educa¬ 
tion, beyond the mere rudiments of knowledge, to the mis¬ 
sionaries of Liberia? An inseparable concomitant of educa¬ 
ting the negro in America would be to impress him with the 
conviction that, on tenable grounds, or on untenable, he is 
reputed an inferior being. His assum}>tion that the grounds 
of this estimate are tenable would scarcely avail as an incen¬ 
tive to animate his ambition to rise. On the other haild, his 
assumption that tlie grounds of the estimate are untena¬ 
ble would lead him to regard ^ his benefactors with suspi¬ 
cion, and might effectually im|>ode the acquisition of that 
temper and that intelligence which would he so advantage¬ 
ous to him as a future citizen of Africa, Again we say, let 
the enlightenment of American freeduien lie entrusted to 
the apostles of Liberia, The genius of Christianity, which 
knows neither caste nor country, may confidently lie matched, 
in promoting civilization, against the exclusive spirit of Anglo- 
Suxonisui. 
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^ JEdkar qf Ledlie*s Miscellany.J 


Siftytr-HaTing teen an article in yoitr last number on the 
Civil ^lerrice Bonus Fund 1 cannot allow it to pass without 
teplying to it, and I think I shall be able to show that the ob¬ 
jections which have, been therein advanced are founded on 


erroneous impressions. • 

^The two points which you have assumed are that all the 
wanuities (now I believe 10 per annum) will be taken up 
without a Bonus, and that a Bonus will not accelerate pro¬ 
motion. 

Both these assumptions I totally deny, and I believe I can 
prove from past experience, (by which alone we can antici¬ 
pate the future,) that they are not justified: at the same time 
1 freely admit, if they can be shown to be correct, that a Bo- 
UB Fund will be an act of useless folly. 

From the institution of the annuity Fund, the only years 

in which the full yearly number of annui¬ 
ties have been taken, are those noted in the 
margin, and in all of these a Bonus has been 
given. The 2 first years were those in 
which Civilians were allowed to retire on Jth 
value of the pension, with refunds beyond 
that value, and in the 3 last a Bonus under 
rule 36 of 1842 was given. 

Between 1846 and 1860, there were 9 
annuities taken by civilians in the North 
Western Provinces and one of these (C. Parks^) gave no pro¬ 
motion as his appointment was abolished. 

In 1851-52 no less than 14 Civilians retired 4n consequence 
of the Bonus, offered to them by the scheme which was adopt¬ 
ed last jref^in the North Western Provinces. 

By your oip admission, the avera^ term of period of those 
wdio have r^red lutherto has reached 30} years. By the 
adoption of a scheme somewh.at similar to that which 1 have 
firopdsedy^fiw t em not vain enough to suppose that a Commit¬ 
tee might,not materially improve n,) 1 fed persuaded that the 
4M[erage porip^ of service of those whe will retire would be re- 
•dnoed ^ 38 or less. 


188G-37 

1B87-38 

mt-48 

1S48-44 

lSM-45 


i 

r 

27 

17 

li 


16; 
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r«w. 


From 1835 to 1880» 

^eon 

6 

yw8 ; 
8 

From 1840 to 1845, 

5& 6 

8& 9 

From 1846 to 185] 

t 

7 

3& lOi 


Far Ca 
tionfur 

-1 

«e S 

'frif 
■5 6. 




1st., 

Nil 

0 

0 

0 

9nd., 

240 

0 

240 

0 

drd., 

240 

0 

240 

0 

4tb, , 

240 

0 

240 

0 

Sd Joint, 
6tb, 

420 

1620 

2040 

3,600 

3,600 

Cth, 

420 

0« 420 

7th. 

420 

0 

420 

0 

Ist Jotnti 

8th, 

600 

1620 

2220 

8,600] 

Stb. 

600 

0 

600 

3,600 

lOth, 

<600 

0 

COO 

0 

llth. 

COO 

0 

GOU 

0 

Collector 

12th, 

1850 

6750 

8,100 

14,700 

18th, 

14th, 

1250 

0 

1,3.00 

14,700 

1350 

0 

1,350 

1,350 

0 

15th, 

]3o0 

0 

0 

16th, 

1350 

0 

l,3o0 

0 

17ih, 

1B50 

0 

1,3.00 

0 

16th, 

1350 

0 

1,350 

0 

IStlL 

1350 

0 

1.350 

0 

Ju<i^ 

20tl^ 

1500 

1350 

2,8.00 

8,000] 

<M>oo^ 

2ist, 

1500 

0 

i,.ooo 

22nd, 

1500 

0 

1,500 

0 

28rd, 

24th, 

1500 

0 

1,500 

0 

1500 

0 

1,500 

1,500 

0 

25tb, 

1500 

0 

30,000 


24,180 

11,40 

35;520 78,890 


11 

14 

17 




I have asceHainod that for the years preceding 1852^ ihe 

ordinary penbd of 
attaining' Ihe ae- 
veral grades in 
the service was 
that notbd'in the 
& .margin;'*’; 

17& U\ 

'20& 23 

In 1852, in conse* 
quence of the Bonus 
Fund, 1 ntaintain that 
all the Juniors iii tlie 
Service obtained a lift 
of 2 years advance in 
promotion, in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. Tliere 
were 9 men promo¬ 
ted to judgeships whose 
period of service vai’ied 
between 24 & 22 years: 
10 to Coliectorships of 
from 16 to 13 years 
standing : 8 to 1st Joint 
Magistrates offroui 10^ 
to 8 years and 8 to 
2nd. Joint Magistrates 
of from 7 to 5 years. 
In this list ail those 
have been excluded who 
succeeded to vacancies 
on return from Bur- 
oi lough. It comprises on- 
0 ly those bon4 fide jpro- 
o| motions in the orcfina- 
» ry run of seniority. 


Now 1 have no doubt that the Bonuses proposed by me 
would insure at least 5 annuities being taken every year in 
the North Western Provinces, and after 2 years, I calculate, 
promotion wonld be thus so accelerated that every man 
would be with certainty appointed 2&d Joiirt Magistrate hi 
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6 years1st Joint in 8; Collector in 12; in 20 years^ 

*an(l th^ adjoining Table will show wbat tlie advantage to be 
Vide Piwjdinff. derived will bo, even on a calculation 

that promotion is advanced a couple of 

years only. 

i have not thought it necessary to add interest, as yodhave 
done, because 1 have proposed that the subscriptions shall be 
levied by a small pOr centage on the salaries: this would not 
oblige a single individual to borrow money to pay his quota 
which would not be greatly felt, and probably if not given for 
this purpose would never be saved by tbe contributor; but at 
all events if interest is to be calculated it must be reckoned 
<m both sides of tlie account. 

1 cannot agree with you that it is “ unfortunate that agita¬ 
tion is still kept up” for I do not think it will' be “ fruitless,*' 
but on the contrary prove very advantageous, and as to any 
one “ expressing a determination to retire during this or any 
other season,” long experience has taught us that such “ex- 
pressions” are very vague and very rarely carried into aifect. 

1 am decidedly of opinion, and 1 believe the service at large 
think, that another scheme such as that which was carried out 
last year would not be beneficial to tbe service, and nothing 
but a permanent plan is desirable, that is to say, so far perma¬ 
nent as to be continued as long as it succeeds, and if it does 
jsiicceed there can be no fear of its permanency. Till we see 
bow it works, of course it cannot be otherwise than experi¬ 
mental. 

There are three difficulties which you have pointed out 
against the establishment of a permanent Fund, 1st. That 
w admitting members transferred from the Punjaub. 2nd. 
The probability of diminution of subscribers by the non-assent 
of young men subsequently joining tbe service. 3rd. The 
recusancy of those returning from Furlough to enrol them¬ 
selves as subscribers. 

As to the first I have no doubt tbe Committee would frame 
rules to admit Civilians coming in from the Punjaub by pay¬ 
ing a fine. As regards tbe second, if the scheme succeeds, 
few young men would hesitate to join apian which their seni¬ 
ors had successively matured, and with reference to the 3rd 
obstacle no man returning from Furlough could object to 
subscribe on tbe terms to which he had previously given his 
assent. 

You state, as I have before noted, tliat hitherto tbe average 
period of service of retiring annuitants has been 30} years, 
if this period IB not reduc^ and promotion thereby accelerat- 
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ed, tko service Wlwge would not have ii> pay tm^tking^ n» 
according to my'schem^Wperson, who idiad teen so lo^ m 
the service would receive ^anything Ifeocn like CFundpeonse^ 
quently no general cess would be required^ and the 6 months' 
mfierence of net sniaiw :l&om those promoted, by 'Sucli>'& step, 
would be retained in hand to my for a Bonus to a mldi^wjlio 
retired esrlier, t *!• 

I think 1 can now shew that what yob considei^icssendal 
for the establishment of a permanent Fund will be attaiiied^ 

1st.—^Assured profit to tlie majority of Subscribers. ' 

2 nd.—Equality of assessment. 

3rd.—A profit that may be deemed adequate with reform 
enee to other easily available modes of investment. 

The assured profit is sliewn, in the foregoing Table <p. 58)^ 
of increased pecuniary advantages gained, in addition to the 
final prospective Bonus. 

The per centage according to salaries, which my scheme 
proposes, with the surrender of 6 months^ difference of salary 
from those promoted, will be, 1 consider, a fair equality of 
assessment, and as as regards the 3d essential, 1 am quite cer¬ 
tain that although there may be other easily available modes 
of investment, 19 out of 20 would not take advantage of them, 
and consequently tlTeir subscriptions would be lost and not 
saved. 

If you can persuade every member of the service to invest, 
the sums, from the commencement of his career, which 1 
have proposed should be given as subscription to the Bonus 
Fund in a profitable manner, 1 grant you that we shall require 
no Bonus; for tliose who commence so prudently as to save 
from the beginning of their service, will have laid by treble 
what 1 propose, and be able to retire after 25 years. But 
experience shews us that such is not, and I fear will never, be 
the case. How many men after 35 and 40 years' service 
have been glad to retire without a sixpence beyond their 
annuity, and it is only lately that we have seen that a Civilian 
offer a very lengthened service, was unable to raise tite small 
amount necessary to obtain the priviledge of drawing his an¬ 
nuity quarterly and to the date of his demise. 

I have in my scheme proposed a general cess of 1 per cent 
for each step, but 1 have very little doubt that tins may- te 
reduced to 12 annas when once the Bonus Fund is hi foil 
force. Every death 8t,ep vrill cause a clear profit te the Fand 
of the 6 months' difference of salary of those prmnotefd. < The 
same profit will take place in every ease of Sreiiiwiftewt of sa 
Civilian above 30 yekrs Standing, while tinosd Htte tidce thdir 
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between 26 and 30 years' servieV^iPVon^y reeeire 
the lower scale of iBonas, vailing. frova'20,(^ to 5,000 Rs. 
Neither have Z oalcabted i^ny^iine on the next grade of jiro- 
motion, should the retiring annuitant have held an appoint¬ 
ment above that of judge,, nor the subscriptions of those be- 
tw^n:2& and 29 yea^ standing, which will udd materially to 
the subscriptions to the Fund. Men returning from Furlough 
and filling up a vzteancy, will undoubtedly cause some difier- 
ence, a&in that case the 6 months diderence of salary will be 
taken from one individual only, and we must perhaps calcu¬ 
late on some men refusing to join the scheute and obtaining 
promotion without paying personally anything, but I confi¬ 
dently expect that if the greater number of the service ap¬ 
prove of and start such a scheme, a proper esprit de corps 
aii well asthe anno}aiice of being debarred from eventually 
receiving any Bonus, will induce nearly all to give in their 
adherence to the measure. 

Certain I am, that if no permanent scheme is adopted, the 
Juniors must await patiently a similar period for promotion 
which existed in 1^1 or even longer, whereas by at once 
establishing a Bonus Fund they will find an immediate acce¬ 
leration of promotion, ahd in 5 or 6 years 1 firmly believe that 
the several higher grades would generally be attained in the 
same time that they were in 1835-1^36. 

Yours faithfully, 

FITZ FU8BOS. 

2 drc? December, 


has favored us j-., Uito' our pre¬ 

sent number is in the Pres.s, .ti.J if uu .)M .I.tuiH of 
time and space were not adetju.ue to L:.e iiu*ih ,>f a re¬ 

futation of the opinions whicji he has a Waiicc'^ v,^'lonld 
constriRned to defer its insertion till oui pot. iv* 

If there 1)6 those who consider tl;ic importance of the hub- 
ject requires that the arguments of Fitz Fashos should be ta- 
Kea up in detail, in the ord<tr of their occurrence, w'e beg 
they will iten^einber that a ha^ty porasal of lii'* ai.fi 

desultory reply is all tliat we can at pre^em uuoin, and w'\]i • 
thje;biu6f\prefaoe, passing over the opeuii^ mragraphs of the 
letter, arrive At the result which Fitz Fusbos anticipates 
.hb sebewe.would eifect, namely, “that every man would be 
“ with mrtmtj ^i^ointed 2nd Joint Magistrate in 5 yearsr 
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“ 1st Joint in 8, Co’llector in 12, Judge in 20 years,” Wo 
refer to the table of tti0, average length of service in each 
grade, for the period intervening ,^|^een the years 1834 and 
1852, M'hich we will assume to be correct, and we oV^ve 
that the scheme is calculated to restore the rate of prpmotion. 
which'obtained previously to the year 1840, with exc^pttoa 
to requiring 12 instead of 11 years service for a Colleq^i^ip,. 
and 20 instead of lb or 16 for a judgeship.*’ 

When our object is either to remove or to mitigate an evil, 
our enquiries should iirst be directed to its cause. If we can 
discover and remove the cause, we may generally consider 
our object gained. In some instances however we may find 
that the existing evil has survived its exciting cause, after the 
latter has altogether ceased to operate, as fever for a time may 
ding to a district though the marsh which has caused it has been 
dniined; and then the question for decision would be whether it 
were more advisable to hasten the natural course of events, or 
whether the cost or labor required to accelerate the sure and 
certain operation of time, mi^it not otherwise be more advan¬ 
tageously emplo^xd. 

The table almve referred to suffices to prove that tlie evil- 
slowness of promotion—under which the service has suffered 
and from which it h&s only partially recovered, has existed 
for several years; and ^itz Fushos and bis friends have gal- 
lently taken the field to remedy it at all risks, without trou¬ 
bling themselves to ascertain in the first instance the came of 
the evil, and in the second, the cost of the remedy. 

To'show the cost of the remedy—the great disproportion, 
between the value of the sacrifices to be made and the bene¬ 
fits to be derived—was one of the primary objects of the 
paper which has elicited the letter under review, and having 
as %re vainly hoped, disposed of that question, we thought we 
might dispense with a consideration of the cames which had 
retarded promotion. These we will now briefly enumerate. 
In the beginning of the year 1841, Owen was Specie Com¬ 
missioner; A.*'Plowden, Parks, Todd and G. Sinim were 
Collectors of Customs of -^ra, Allahabad, Mirzapeor and 
Delhi, and W, Money was fieput\ Collector of ^^ustoms o£ 
Suharunpoor ; Prowett, M. Smith, Kinloch, Craigie, Srewster, 
Maberly,'Ll<^d were Special Deputy Collectors; and Hose, 
Morgan, E. Diornton, M. Gubbins, R. Money, C.< Haikes, 
Edmonstone, Chester, Head, Wylly, Wynyard, W. 

G. Barnes and J. Barnes were Settlement Offipera.l .fiye 
Customs appointments have been resolved intp one Com^s* 
sionersliip, and of all the other appointmen^. not is ^ow 
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in existence. Parks, Todd and Maberly, r^ire'd or died with¬ 
out causing promotion, and all the others obstructed promo¬ 
tion, in a manner unprecedented, by their absorption into the 
regular line of the service, wh.lst their cotemporaries or juniors 
gained hot a step by the vacancies that occurred, We»have 
omitted ibe long list of additional judgeships, which should be 
placed in the same category, and of which Biireiliy alone re¬ 
mains. We will not insult the sense of our readers by attempt¬ 
ing to explain how promotion was retarded by tlie abolition of 
those appointments, for who but he who would demand proofs 
of his personal identity, or of a mathematical axiom, could re¬ 
quire it of so evident a consequence. The shackled promotion 
of the service was slowly and wearily making its way through 
the obstacles which at hrst had effectually barred and sub- 
seqnenily impeded its progress, when Lord Bllenborough, 
like an incubus, prostrated the energy that was faintly reviving. 
On a fitter occasion we may afford an explanation of his dis¬ 
like to the Civil Service, but let it now sufHee that the fact is 
admitted. There is an inseparable connection between vanity 
and meanness, and with a meanness as contemptible as liis 
vanity was pitiful, he prostituted to the gratification of his 
womanish spite against the service, the. high powers with, 
which he had been intrusted. The charters preclude the 
nomination of any but covenanted civilians to appointments 
in the regular line of the service, in the Regulation Provinces; 
but all political appointments, and those in provinces to which 
the regulations have not been extended, may be conferred 
indifiereiitly on military men and civilians. After the annex¬ 
ation of the’ Punjab, when Lord Dalhousic was anxious to 
reward as many as possible of those distinguished officers to 
whose swords the country was indebted for its Siifety, and 
when the numerous appointments which the settlement of the 
terntory rendered necessary seemed to open to his patronage 
a field almost unbounded, the anxiously expected Gazette 
appeared* To a unit the appointments were equally divided 
between Military men and Civilians. Such has ever been 
the wish of the Court of Directors, and the practice of our 
Govemora Generals, with exception to him of Somnath. No 
less than thirty aj)poiutments to which eitlier Civil or Military 
men might liav.e been ap[>ointed, became vacant during liis 
ten^e of* pffice, and to every one of them without an excep- 
tibh,‘'he dominated from the army. Such w'ere the appoint¬ 
ments of Brian Hodgson at Khatmandoo, George Clerk at 
Uihbblafi, Fraser in Bundelcund—of the Officers in tlie 
Skagor N^iidda territones—vacated chiefly by Civi^ans, 
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«nd by the appointmOTt of Civilians to one half of them he 
might Iiave infused new life into the service, end imparted a 
briskness to the promotion which eank into hopelcM atagna*^ 
tion under his baneful sway* WhU may the service hope 
never, nor need it fear to see Ins like again, nor is it Within 
the range of probability that the middle ranks of the Mrvice 
will again he swami^ by the influx of sttpenkumeraries to 
supply the plarc'* of a large portion of their body, detached 
but Jor t!ie p'.. soi !nfu*ee of temporary and s|>ecia! duties. 

Wo hi.ve > the eunses which have hitherto Jm- 

pedefl proinot^'jn It e\';tleiit that they no longer exist, 
and that they boxju inU'l -- io openite on the service, m In 
the army it is well kuouu and uiider^.tood that the luesbOQ- 
lucky regiments are the most lucky. This is no parados. Have 
you a son or young brother it the shape of an Infantry griff, 
see him posted to the regiment which boasts the greatest 
number of Brevet Captains, and you may rely dn the even- 
tual rapidity of bis promotion. This is a fact established and 
undoubted, and as applicable to the Civil Service as it is to a 
regiment. J^itz Fmbos then would saddle the service with a 
permanent charge to remedy an evil of which the causes have 
already been remof^ed, and which, independently of any ex¬ 
traneous aid, is rapidly disappearing. We did not speculate 
on the spur which must shortly be given to promotion by the 
annexation of the Oudh Terntory< and as Fitz Fwtbos de¬ 
clares ; ** I am decidedly of opinion, and 1 believe the service 
** at large think, that another scheme such as that which was 
carried out last year would not be beneficial to the service 
** and nothing but a permanent plan is desirable,” we may 
conclude that the temporary schemes have been finally 
shelved, and confine onr brief remarks to the sole point in 
regard to permanent scheme that remains to be comudered^ 
namely the cast of the remedy. 

In excluding flotn his talfle the calculation of interest which 
was exhibited in oar article oh ihc Bonus Fund, FUz Fn$bo$ 
has derarted from the rule Which is observed in the calcola- 
tioDs of the annuity arid f^r\\ Ponds, and, without eftception, 
in all estimates of a simitar description, and We wiU d6t there¬ 
fore demand time to enqniiW wheflier he alone i» right md 
the remiunder of the world Wrong, but do and' will wahltain 
that the calculation of interest wat requisHe and* ^conOet. 
Having swept away this objection, w© arrive at tiiWket ^hs- 
tecle to be removed, tjie assertion of Fitx Fesboi WInW we 
have omitted to make allowance for t)ieiftoreMed«ala#y obtain¬ 
ed accelerated promotion through tiie opMlHkn 
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We advoeated tl>e temporary scheiaeof 1852, of which tlie 
beneticnal effects were palpable, but ve aftlrmed that ** it wa:4 
“ established under a oonctirreiice of favorable circumstances 
“ as unprecedented as they were unlikely to recur,” and we 
must of necessity admit that under similar circumsfasices a 
similar temporary scheme must produce like results; but the 
question of the establishment of a temporary scheme lias been 
definitively abandoned, and in estimating tlie cost and profits 
of a permanent sclieme, it is not the po'^sihle immediate, but 
tlie probalile ultimate results that are to be considered. The 
Court of Directors ))ropose to absorb tlie 26 outstanding 
anniiitios, and for the future to grunt 10 annuities yearly 
instead of 9 as heretofore. The total niimlier of Civilians 
being MK), if one twenty-fifth were to retire yearly, the 
yearly number of retirements would be 20. Can it be sup¬ 
posed, after making every allowance for deaths, that the 
average number of yearly applicants for annuities will fall 
lielow 10 V Of the 600 Civilians, about 200 are attached 
to the N. W. P-, and to the Punjab, and the share of 
annuities projiortioned to that number would be only 4, 
admitting of the yearly retirement of only one Civilian in 
fifty. 

\\ e have already shoum that the causes which impeded 
promotion have been removed, and that the |>rospects of the 
service ai-e brighter than-they have been at any period within 
the last Iw'elve years, and we must confess our inability to in¬ 
vent any arguments in favor of a probability that the averse 
yearly iiunilier of applications for annuities from the N. W. 
P., and the Punjab, independently of any Bonus, will hence¬ 
forward be less than four, llie five retirements for which 
Fitz Fnsbos would yearly pay five Bonuses must be effected 
on the Bengal share of the annuity, and the three hundred 
unfortunate Bengalees must rest content vrith the retirement 
yearly of one solitary individual from their number. But 
the probability of the unfortunate Bengalees remaining satis¬ 
fied with less than their fair share of Gannuities is so extreme¬ 
ly small, that the chance of the five bonuses of Fitz Fnsbos 
wing paid for without any equivalent is reduced aluiost to 
a certainty, and tlnis ^ve are brought back to the point at 
which we arrived in our article, that the ultimate and only 
appreciable return derivable'froin the contributions of suen 
deluded junior Civilians as might be induced to subscribe on 
the proposed terms to a permanent Bonus Fund, is the esti¬ 
mated dificreiice 1>etweeu the aociimuhited amount of their 
subscript ions, and tho amount of Bonus to be received by 
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them, and that difference we proved would exhibit only a 
dead and heavy loss. The total number of available annuities 
being scarce equal, if not, as most probably they hereafter 
will be, unequal to the demand, the hope of accelerating pro* 
motion by the payment of a premium for that which is unob* 
tamable, is resolved into an absurdity. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

( Translated from tli^ French of 

EMtLB MONTEOVT. 

For Ledlie's Miscellany.) 

Tliomas Carlyle is of all authors tlie one v('ho is most in* 
tercsted in his own age; all liis thoughtf, all his writings are 
directed to the present period. The spectacle of contempora¬ 
ry eventa, revolutionary outbreaks, European anarchy, the 
f rench revolution and her two young daughters, the revolu¬ 
tions of July I8d() and of February 1848, politicsil action and 
re-nction, chartism, radicalism, the scai-cely articulate enuncia¬ 
tion of modern doctrines, the Imcknied and monotonous psal¬ 
modies of ancient doctrines, these are his subjects of inspira¬ 
tion, the ]>nncipal element in his writings, the raw material^ 
as the English say. His sources of inspiration are not more 
distant than these, the metal he works with is not more beau¬ 
tiful or refined than this. With pure science, with the prac¬ 
tical bearing of art on art, be never meddles; he cares to in¬ 
form himself of the past itself, the historical part, only so far 
as the past conUiins lessons for the present, or as it is still the 
|)reseiit under an ancient form. The war of the two rof^es, 
IS without doubt highly dramatic, he would say, when the old 
norman blood flowed m waves; but the French revolution is 
still more dramatic; it is a drama in which w'e are at once 
the actors and the spectators, llie invasions of Danish pirates 
and the exjiloits of aneJent Saxon kings have still an interest 
for us; but the pirates and modern hordes—chartists, re¬ 
volutionists, hungry Irish, distressed English tailors, farmers 
ruined or fast becoming so—these are a subject of far great¬ 
er interest, the more so in that we have, to repress these mo¬ 
dern invaders, neither king Alfred nor king Edward. An¬ 
cient pliiloso}>)iies and doctrines are good subjects for study, 
were it only for us to learn that of old there were men who 
had strong beliefs, and who lived up to those beliefs; but it 
would be far better for us to live ou]*se]ves, and to have, for 
ourselves, beliefs, like them. Beyond this, what good can the 
study of things long since dead, and dangers long ago passed 
uway do for us ? Dangers have always surroundea human 


* R«Tue des Deux Mundos. July 1, 185S. 
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life, always also have beliefs sustained linninn life ap;‘ninst dan- 
{'ei's; this is wliat all history, all philosophy and even all re¬ 
ligion informs ns. 

The war of the roses was terrible j but the menaces of 
churt^m, if yon do not take care, will not prove less so, The 
beliefs of the middle ages or of our fathers of the -ITtli cen¬ 
tury were glorious certainly, but tliey are worthy of a better 
recompense than the historical eulogies of wdiich posterity 
has been so lavish : they are worthy of being carried on and 
perpetuated. All science then winch has no immediate bear¬ 
ing on the present tmie is like a medicine which has fallen 
inio disuse, and is only applicable to long-vanished maladies, 
or a hypotiietical medicine, which is only suitable for possible 
maladies or imaginary cases.- All Itterature, all art, every 
s^'stem which is not an act, which is not current in the life of 
the present generation, is purely chimeric and useless. It is 
a barren dilettantism, partaking of the nature of the tlieologi* 
cal schools, though it sometimes happens to declaim against 
seholasticisin. It is a scholasticism which has not the courage, 
like the old, to condemn and burn heretics, philusopliors, 
protestants, but which, slothful and frivolous in its collegiate 
corner, incapable of saying one sincere word and fearful of 
compromising itself; finds sneering, and railing its only re¬ 
source. In an age where an aristocracy no longer exists to 
take care of the poor, and where the priests entrusted \iith 
tlie cure of souls are liardly listened to, one thing alone re¬ 
mains ; the press with its incessant clamor; it alone can 
obtain a hearing, and the profession of a writer is the most 
miserable of professions, ir it only serves him to increase the 
evil under wiiich we suffer, or if, deserting with delicate 
taste the spectacle of these trouble^, the writer betakes himself 
to following an egoistic idea, and indulging himself in the 
frivolous pleasure of painting the troubles aiul dangers of the 
men of former times. 

Such is the light in which Tliomas Carlyle understands the 
duties of the Writer in all ages, and more especially in our 
own. In the startling apos^ophes, in the anathemas he does 
not hesitate to direct towards his age, it is easy to observe a 
tenderness and a sympathy with his fellows, greater, I think, 
than in any other contem|>orary thinker. Tlie ordinary pre- 
pOHsessioiis of the writer, reserve, reticence—he knows nothing 
of; he goes straight at his object, without troubling himself 
to think of ineu or things, like tlie cannon-ball which opens 
its deadly path and knt>ws not if its victim is to l>o one of the 
chief oiHcei's, or one of the meanest soldiers of the army. 
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Who is tills man ? said Marie Stuart, one day when John 
KnoK had come to remonstrate, who is this man that ven¬ 
tures to elude the kings of the realm? A subject of that 
realm, lady, answered tlie bold sectarian. This good answer 
Carlyle has repeated, under different forms, whenever has 
delivered any of his elocpient charges; it is so to speak on 
this answer that he supports himself in justifying his denunci¬ 
ations of conteinpoVary measures. To any one who Hhoiild 
ask, who are you then, who thus attack your age? lie would 
answer as he has answered ot\eii;—A man living in tins age, 
who suffers from it, who fears misfortunes from it, and wlio, 
in attacking it, is defending himself personully and is fight¬ 
ing for his life, that life which all of you, voluntarily or invo¬ 
luntarily, burden, defile and constrain by your sneers, your 
at^ejiticjsm, your sensuality and your iiiijiieties. 1 ilo not 
sjieak in the name of wliigs and tories, radicals or priests, I 
speak in my own name ; 1 speak, not j#the '^lave of a party, 
blit as a man. No one lias watched the tiMidencies of his age, 
lie has done, no one has thus followed his contemporaries, 
step by step, to point them out. Take care, there is a ditch, 
here the trunk of a tree, below a marsh, yonder a dangerous 
f»y-path! This occupation of guardian of the light-house 
tlmt lends its aid to foundering shi|YS, of watchman of the night, 
sounding the hoars and recalling to tlie consciences of men 
at once the eternity that remains unmoved and the time that 
hurries aw'ay, no one has undertaken wdth so much zeal, 
so in licit ardor, such love for his fellows, such patriotism 
as (^irlyle. Kiigli.>h and protestunt to his last and sub¬ 
tlest fibres, the ininge of Iiw country in distress and 
quickly to fomider if aid be not Hdiiiinisterod, the image 
of human life running the risk of becoming iiviterinli/.ed 
and wholly perverted, fills him with trouble, with indignalion 
and eloquence. And indeed if he has happened, as he pro¬ 
bably has, to examine himself, he would admit that he has 
had his reward ; for in attentively studying his w’ritings, I 
have often questioned whether he had more ^latnnil talent 
than such or such another ingenious, spiritual or sceptical 
writer, amongst his own countryiuaii or with ns : perhaps lie 
had not originiilly, but bis zeal for bis fellows, bis love of his 
cuuntry have given him a power whirh all the subtle artifices 
of study never could have given ; and have spread over his 
]>ages a warmtli, a life, a spirit which rhetorical combination.s 
or dialectic skill could never have lieeu able to coniiutinicate. 
It is not the first time conscience has wrought such miracles. 
Carlyle has looked upon bis occupation of writer not us tliat 
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of an artist, but as that of a soldier; and in this way he has 
become an artist and one too of the most interesting^ de¬ 
scription. Nothing is so hard to follow as a treatise on me¬ 
taphysics, or so difficult to understand, in the eyes of the 
noviqe, as the plan of a battle. And yet, without doubt, 
nothing is so exciting as the execution of this battle-plan, 
this geometrical problem worked out in heroic action. And 
so, one would say after reading Carlyle, nothing is so amus¬ 
ing as philosophy acted out. Dull and dismal as philosophic 
systems may ap{>eAr, when presented in their dry and abstract 
forms and separated from liuman life; thr otherwise is it 
when we come to follow them out, in their principles and 
consequences, through the kuiveries of Cagliostro, tlie semi- 
heroic niudues-a of the Jacobins, the struggling life of Samuel 
Johnson, the long methodical and sober years of Goelbe, tbe 
stormy youth of jlirabeau, or the silent childhood of Crom¬ 
well. • 

Carlvle is thoroughly English and thoroughly protostant, 
whicli implies tliat he is very practical, very matter of fact, 
and altogether an iconoclast. Like his countrymen in gene¬ 
ral, in order to ajipreciate a thing he asks not, what is,its 
appearance or form ? but, how much does it pay, and what 
is it worth ? On he goes, smashing tbe images, without trou¬ 
bling himself about the remonstrances of their w orshippers. 
Oh, you must have images! says he to them. I am sorry 
for it; but see, there they are, lying on the ground. He lias 
only one w'ar cry. Down with the masks! Let us behold 
tlie real countenance. Enough of farce, enough of hypocri- 
sv, of philosophical falsehoods, of false seniiments of plitlan- 
tiiropv! He has been often reproached,—^uiid quite recently 
this cfiarge was bitterly urged against him in an Amencan 
review,—-for his too great ^miration of physical force and^ 
of success. Eat it is evident that this admiration on his part, 
as is the case with many persons of our times, is iiotliing 
more than a re-action against all tbe tricks of logic, diplo¬ 
macy, and rehgion, from which we have suftered so much 
during the last fifty years and from w^hich we still continue to 
Rufter. For ever and ever to see round and Ijefore one men 
who blacken their faces, wdio know the whole art of Iving, 
the half lie, the three quarter lie, and the entire lie, who 
smile w'ith reserve in presence of a thing that deserves to be 
tlaughed at w'ith scorn, who content themselves with a shrug 
of the shoulders or, still more frequently, with complete sh 
lence in presence of a thing tliat demands indignation and 
opprobrium—is a torture which many of us have been in a 
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position to experience, and which many of us have actually 
experienced. But force and success—here there is some- 
tliing clear, definite, without a fold, in an age when everyone 
is full of apprehensions and no one dares to do good but with 
caution or evil but with measure—in an age that has replaced 
with fear and timidity the ancient virtues named humility and 
modesty, and when the guilty themselves profess to be 
dialecticians and to' extenuate their crimes by hypocritical 
glosses! Honour to those who have still the courage to be 
go<^ or tlie audacity to be bad, and to accomplish Uieir good 
actions and their bad conformably to the eternal laws of hu¬ 
man nature! This I believe to be the spring whence pro¬ 
ceeds Carlyle^s admiration for characters endowed with ener¬ 
gy and audacity, for all those who, to borrow Mirabeau’s phrase 
know the art of daring. Action, action, not mere speaking 
and writing—tins is the sole remedy for the disease of the ex* 
bting generation, wearied of writing and still more so of 
reading, overwhelmed for snch a length of time by romances 
and dramas and systems of philosophy ; this also is the only 
means by which the generations tlmt are about to appear in 
their turn on the world's stage may hope to escape the vices 
of their ancestors. The address that concludes one of his last 
pamplilets, and which he intended for tlie rising generation 
of Great Britain, will equally apply to all the rising genera¬ 
tions of Europe and combines good advice for the future with 
a sincere confession of the errors of the past. 

* “ Be not thou a public orator," he eloquently exclaims, O 
worthy young Englishman, thou whose destinies are about to 
commence. Appeal not to the long eared herd, address not 
thyself to it; detest the profane vulgar and wish it good 
evening. Ap{>eal from these to the gods by silent works 
and, if not by w orks, by silent suffering, for the gods keep for 
thee nobler seats than are to be found m the cabinets of minis¬ 
ters. Thou hast a talent for literature; trust it not, be 'slow to 
put tliy faitli in it. Nature has not precisely ordered thee to 
speak or to write, but she peremptorily orders thee to work ^ 
and know this well, there never has existed a talent even for 
real literature (for we speak not of talents that have been 
thrown away and condemned 1o make false literature) that 
has not originally been a talent capable of things infinitely 
better still. Be rather reserved tlian enthusiastic on the sub¬ 
ject of literature. Work, work wherever thou mayest be 

* Th« ('arl>'lefta*ttyU) auflen tenibly from the FreiuJi filter bnt it it e good 
test of the matter. 
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placed ; complete, complete the work that shall be pn<ler thy 
hand ; coinpleie it with the hand of a man and not of a phan¬ 
tom, and may the completion of this work be thy great recom¬ 
pense, thy secret blessing,and happiness ! Let thy words be few 
and well ordered • Love silence rather than talk in these 
tragic days when, by reason of much speaking, man's voice has 
become for man an inarticulate jargon—\yhen hearts in the 
midst of this tumult andchattering remain mute and sorrowful 
in the presence of each other. Clever, witty ! Oh! above ail he 
neither clevernor witty; none of us is bound to be witty, but 
we are all bound by the most horrible penalties to be wise and 
truthful. Worthy young friend, who are so dear to me and 
whom I know in a erriain senge^ altliongh I never have seen you 
and never may see you. you are—what is no longer permitted 
to myself—m the happy position of learning to be something 
and to do something instead of s|)eaking eloquently on what 
is doing, what liasbwnand whatmay lie done; the old are what 
they are and will not amend ; our hope therefore is in you. The 
hope of Englaxid and of the world is tliat there may yet be mil¬ 
lions of sincere and true beings instead of the few true and sin¬ 
cere that exist in the present day. Forward then with 
courage, macte^ ped^ fausto, and may future generations, after 
having made acqiiaintfince with the virtue of silence and with 
all that is noble, sincere, and god-like, cast on us, when they 
look behind them, a glance of pity and incredulous astonish¬ 
ment !" 

Yes, in truth, these counsels are salutary, hut these regrets 
for the past are not justitied by Carlyle’s own writings. It » 
not to him that it sliould belong to make such confessiotks, 
for his writings are veritable actions, veritable duties accom- 

E lished. Many men belonging to tlie same generation as 
iraself, living in another cotmtry than his, should rather have 
reason to beat their breasts and to cry aloud : we have done 

wrong-but, Ije assured of this, they never will do so. 

Asto thetb^oriesandideas of Carlyle—therealixed ideal,hero* 
worship, theory of silence, identity of power and right, ex¬ 
plication of the French revolution, necessity of symbols,—we 
have said in this place* all that can be said, and we do not 
think it necessary to revert to it. We have wislied to take 
the occasion of the+ portrait which accompanies these pages, 
to revert fo the man rather than to the philosopher, and to 
% reproduce the cliaracteristies of tlie moral nature of writer 

* In a former namher of the Rente dee devr Mondee, 
t Alluding to an enquiring of Carlyle bjr M. Ofayn. 
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clwraeteiigtics. We hare pointed 

^ 1° j “ « ^er: the love of hia 

W, though dissatofied wrthWing been bom in it, and the mis- 
^ he has allotted hunself of redressing injustice everywhere, of 
rmoving moral eiTors, false ideas, and of attacking^ the blind 
philanthropy and Wren egoism of his contemporitfies. The 

Me of this emmenfand original thinker wiU sem to iUustrate 
nis character and writings. 

(To be continued,) 
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fA Trip to Kooloo, Lakoid, * Juskur, Laddk 

and Boopshu.) 


If you will condescend, gentle reader, towalkwitli a sports¬ 
man over the wild hills, listening to his rough descriptions and 
satisfied with his simple adventures, come along. You do not 
care about the weight of the atniosjihere, nor the nature of the 
rocks, do you ? You have no curiosity to learn what the 
Himalayas Were like in the Oolite period, have you ? No, 
we thoughtyou hadnot, come along. You know wliere iSimla 
is and you know where Kote Kangra is, well, between them 
lies Kooloo, you may call it the valley of the Beeas, for that 
river flo^vs all down it to the district of Mundy. T’was in the 
‘‘nierrie month of May*’ when 1 visited Kooloo, and the 
scenery showed itself to great advantage at that season. The 
river foamed and fretted its downward course, like a young 
blood running through his fortune: and tiie ancient hills 
with their locks of snow and sombre robes of pine forest, 
looked down in gloomy conipassiou on their rc.sticss nursling. 

The crops at the base of the mountains were very luxuriant, 
and appear to require little cultivation : u’hich circumstance 
seems to have a bad effect on the inhabitants, leaving them too 
much leisure for those two soothers of the mind which Byron 
has curiously coupled together—** rum and true religion/’ At 
least when 1 was there, I saw a great deal of dovotion, of a« 


kind; images tricked 6ut with gay cloth and tinsel were carri¬ 
ed about under showy canopies, on the shoulders of eight or 
ten men, and ^ world of dancing and singing was kept up in 
their honor, but I whs sorry to observe a great deal of drunk¬ 
enness \ they are addicted to a spirit made from barley. The 
vilkgers* houses are very pictiiresr|ue, built of wood, and re¬ 
minding one of Swiss cottages. Tlioirdresscon.-'ists of awhile 
woollen chogali, tied at ilie waist with a yak hair rope, with 
of the saniu stuff; they wear on their heads a.sniuli 
louml cap of red cloth,edged with black. U'hey are short in 
Btaturo but handsome in feature: sadly infected, however, 
with the vice of the Altitudes,—uncleuiiness. Three inerohee, 


Jihe Zantkar of Moorcroft. 
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from tlic chief town of Koo]oo, Sultanpore,'are the celebrated 
Bulphuric springs, the object of so many pilgrimages, llje 
Hajnh hits built a bath here, into wliich the not springs can be 
turned at pleasure. 

Oil approaching the village of Munee Kurun where the 
springs are, there is so percejitible an exhahition of stdphur, 
that you might suppose a fire had broken out, and the air is 
quite oppressive to the breathing. The natives have great 
faith in the medicinal powers of these waters. Sir Priest, 
who is never behindhand when there is any money to be got, 
has however of course stepped forward here, and as the wa¬ 
ters are of no use till he has blessed them, reaps a very tidy 
harvest. 

On the nelghbonriiig hills are found a few bears, ibex and 
tier; pheasants, too, of all kiiuls and woodcock and snipe, 

Tlia llotung [lass, at a lieiglit of 15,000 feet leads from 
Kouluo to Lulioiil. 

Gramnicrcy ! wliat a change is here ! Snow—nothing but 
snow,—field and mountain alike enveloped in the virgin 
mantle. Stealing tlirongh their frosty tunnels, the very rivers 
only betray tlieir existence by hoarse sepulchral murimirs. 
A few forlorn and stunted cellars mock tlie steep anil barren 
hill-hides. Winter lasts Iiere eight mouths of the year, and 
the soil yields hut one scant and sorry crop to the unfortu¬ 
nate liusbandman. 

The valley of Lahoul is intersected by tlie two rivers Bevah 
and Chundrali, wliicli effect a junction and form the Cheuaub. 

As I could not find a patch of ground free from snow, I* 
was obliged to ask for slielter from the peasantry. A few of 
the men and all the women remain during the winter to look 
after the flocks, wliich are admitted to the domestic circle, 
and the rest make off for Kooloo, till more clement weather 
comes round. 

The peoide are very poor, living - on roots and satoo, and 
even considering raw meat a delicacy : but oh Diana ! and 
every other deity fond of wasliing, how filthy !, The women 
are well made and strong, being accustomed to manual labor. 
They dress their hair in plaited braids coining to a point half* ' 
way down to their waists, and these braids are so loaded 
with turquoise, amber, ami cowries that one only wonders 
tl»e whole head of hnir does not eoine out by the roots. 
Tliis get-up is arranged once a year, and when recent is 
pretty and becoming.* 

As the fulling snow prohibited all tlionglits of sport, I 
became anxious to got on, and tliough much dissuaded 
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by die TiUftgen *detenninad to torn mj «tep0 toirards 
Joskur. 

The formidable paae of Sbgho reBdered the adranoe eome* 
what perilous. 

Hovrever plodding up» along the banks of the Soomdo 
rivert 1 at lei^h came to the gorge of the pass. 

17,000 feet above the level of the sea, as you justly remark 
dear reader, is safer than one foot below it,—^but 1 assure you 
with snow drifting in your face, the glare wounding your 
eyes, and pit&lls eight or ten feet deep, caused bv the dnfts, 
waylaying your steps every moment, it is much pleasanter to 
talk about such a night afterwards, than to undergo it at the 
time. 1 say night, b^use though Singho is only a short dis¬ 
tance from the village of Darcha, the journey took me till 
night fall. 

The pitfalls I mentioned were not observable on account 
of the uniform covering of snow: an indifterejit spectator who 
was warm and had got no pass before him would have laughed 
very much to see me and the coolies falling down everlasting¬ 
ly, in the most pertinacious way:—indeed 1 laughed my¬ 
self, though the joke was soon worn thread-bare by frequency. 

Fortunately, as the night closed in, the sky began to clear, 
the stars to come oqt one by one, and at last as the snow liad 
entirely ceased, we managed to trample down a platform 
suiBciently large for the tent. 

Pitching a tent in such weather and striking it are very 
different things. The canvass got so stiff in the night, there 
• was no folding it up—and what was worse, it was brittle and apt 
to split. Not to he daunted on 1 trudged, but the road was 
so heavy that none of the men except those with the lightest 
loads could keep up with me. The next night was passed ia 
a sheep shed, a short distance down the other side of the pass; 
we had no food or fire or water, and the plain servants suffer-, 
ed severely in their feet, and as it is not of their philoso¬ 
phy to suffer in silence, howled very dismally, which added to 
the unpleasantness of the evening. Next day I moved on to 
Kiindguch, tlie first village in Jusknr, where 1 detonnined to 
stay till all my baggage &d cleared the pass. This took two 
or three days, which 1 beguiled in pursuit of the ibex. Wlien 
the baggage did arrive, bad luck to the pass, two of my dogs 
were dead. You say, never mind, reader; it is all very well 
for you by the fire side with spaniel Carlo, who never means 
>to die, asleep on the rug, to say so, but the loss of a brace of 
dogs to a sportsman in a country where they cannot be 
replaced, is no joke, 1 can assure you. 
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- Jmlmr belongg to Gk>lab Singh, tiie naurot Mte vory like 
the Laboul men, but more Tartar in feature: I saw a few 
labourers collecting gold dust frwn the lingti river, which 
rising in the Baralaciia pass on the road from Kooloo to 
Lad^h, flows through this district and joins the Indus near 
lieh. « 

The flat plains of Roopshu, were the haven where I would 
be, and 1 intended to have gone there direct over the loftj 
passes of Pinnek and Shupurtoo La, but the servants 
were unable to proceed on foot, and to tell the truth 1 hud 
had rather a severe “cropper” myself, whilst following tlie 
ibex, so I • changed my route to one traversable by' ponies 
and the yak, which taking me by Shilungleboo, Nyra Sin- 
gai, Sliee Shoe andf Pringitee landed me on the road from 
Cashmere to Ladakh at the village of Lainoroo. From this 
I soon got to the bunks of the Indus ; nothing (iun be more 
monotonous here than the scenery, the villages, like angel's 
visits and the plumbs in school pudding, few and fur be¬ 
tween, and except at villages scarcely a tree or blade of grass 
to relieve the desolate waste. However as Leh got nearer, 
a change w'aa perceptible, cultivation began smiling, (1 hball 
beat Mrs. Radclitfe yet at scenery,) houses began l>eing built 
in a heap on pinnacles of the hills and the observer began to 
wonder how the devil they got there. These houses have a 
very picturesque appearance, hanging fantastically over steep 
and rugged rocks. At Leh itself, a brisk trade is carried on, 
as soon as the passes are open, wliich is generally about the 
end of June. (loods pour in from Rodokli, the chief mart of 
Chinese Tartary ; they are brouglit on ponies and yaks, 
which come in large droves escorted by bands of Tartar 
soldiers. These escorts, consisting sometimes of four or five 
hundred men, armed with matchlock, spear, and bow' are 
sent by the Chinese Government. I'he merchandize con¬ 
sists of tea, gold, turquoises, and other stones, cloth and curi¬ 
osities. The Tartar soldiers are by no means sii})erfiuons, 
where a bargain has to be struck with the cunning and tur¬ 
bulent subjects of Golah Singh. Let any man who wishes to 
got Chinese curiosities at liOh go to the shop of one Balia ^ 
§ingh, a kind of agent, whom 1 found very useful and 
obliging. 

From Leh I proceeded toward the Roop.'-hu country 
through the Tung-luiig pass, distant about 50 miles. Here it 

V La, I bolicvo, means ** pass.’* 
t Theae passes are all sitlun a distance of 35 miJea. 
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was I first saw the wild ass, generally known throughout India 
as the “ wihl horse of Tartary.” This animal stands about 
fourteen hands high, is of a dun color, and in general appear¬ 
ance very like the mule of Lahore. It is very war^' and will not 
permit approach, but sometimes, as if led by curiosity, it will 
follow the track of the traveller and thus enable him to get 
a distinct view of itself. They feed on the heath which grows 
in these parts. Near the Salt hike nunfbers of the wild ass 
may be seen together, plunging and kicking and galloping 
madly about. 

To this same Salt lake I was now approaching. On the 
the northern side of the plains, upon which it is situated, are 
found the gigantic sheej), known to the naturalist under the 
name of The pursuit of one of these was very- 

exciting and I will briefly describe it. 

The males keep by themselves in the summer time, se¬ 
parate from the herds of ewes, and are very wild and difliciilt 
of approach. One morning, after a long walk of some 
hours, I discovered with a telescope, two of tliese noble 
animals browsing on the front of a hill about a mile oft*. 
By taking advantage of every unevenness in the ground, 
and proceeding as silently as I could, I managed to get with¬ 
in two hundred 3 tfLrd 8 of them, with some country dogs 
that are used for this purpose. They were just moving. 
Crack goes the rifle, and lodges a ball in the bind quarter 
of the larger sheep of the two. Ott’ it scambered with its 
companion, upon whicli I slipped the dogs. Unfortunately 
they made for the wrong aniiual, thus causing great delay 
arid anxiety, for the wounded beast, instead of lying down, 
as is usual, made stea<Iily off, wliiLt the dogs were after his 
friend, for his raid-day haunts. After a ten minutes' run 
the dogs were distanced by the unwounded ram, and return¬ 
ed witli drooping tongues and panting sides to tlie starting 
point. 

By this time the jioor disabled beast had got a head jiretty 
considerably ^ however the'crimson stains on the patches of 
snow were good clues to his whereabouts, and 1 followed him 
^ as sharply as I could. 

Sometimes I siglited bis va^'t form, brea'^ting the wind as 
he crossed a ridge—then lost him again as he ilisappeared 
into the hollow. 

•-^This pursuit lnsted4hree hours, but firnling 1 was nctgain- 
' ing on him much, and getting a weary di‘'tance from camp— 
1 determined to have recourse to the <logs. No sooner were 
they slipped than a sjilenJid chase ensued. 'Wie noble crea- 
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tare, at lialf scornful of his pursuers, stood and gazed, 
tlien ran a bit and stood and gazed ^ again. Finding 
however that they were really coming, lie had to make 
up his mind about a line of country, and unfortunately^ for 
himself chose a heavy track down-hill again, towarcTs the 
place where he was wounded. He was dose n)K>n the scene 
of his first troubles, wlien the dogs came up with him and pulled 
him over, and a man who was waiting there for the dogs, 
(who will always return to where they started,) gave him his 
quieti|||iwith a deer knife. 

When 1 came up, 1 measured the beast and found him to 
be twelve bandit high : his horns were tliree feet, eight inches 
long, curled in a circle over his head and at tlieir thickest 
part about 18 inches in circumference. He was covered 
with short thick hair, like that of the musk deer, and furnish¬ 
ed with the soft under w'ool, called “pushuui," common to 
animals in these snowy districts. 

I had great ditficulty in procuring fresh water in these 
parts, from the great prevalence of salt—a source of great 
profit to (jrolab Singh. Two marches distant, east, lies a little 
plain, called Poogah, famous for its Wojr.,which lies thick on 
the surface of tlie ground: also for a sulphur mine of great 
purity, from which thellajah makes all his gun-powder. 

One inarch south again, is the great lake Choomooreerie, * 
in a vast plain lo,000 feet above the sea level, and covering 
a space of 1C or 17 miles in length by 4 or 5 broad. 

On this and the Salt lake are to be found plenty of water¬ 
fowl : young geese in July and August afford good sport and 
a prime dish for the table. Gulls of various kinds too, may 
be seen sporting over the waters. 

The ])eople here are marvellously slothful: nothing induces 
them to carry a load, they always put it on a yak or a sheep. 
They live entirely by the sale of wool, exchanging it for 

f aiu with other hill-tribes. They seem selfish too, for when 
gave one or two of them a wild sheep, though they could 
not eat it all themselves, they would not hear of dividing it 
with friends. (Fsop described this sort of disposition in his 
** Dog anditlio Manger,'' a long ^ime ago,and here was an illus- 
ration of the fable in rude hills of which h^ had never heard- 
^ The only difference in the dress of the natives hereabouts 
&om the other di-stricts, is that they wear a Chinese boot with 
a legging up to the knee and tied round it, instead of the 
usual worsted shoe. There are ve^ few villages, and they 
mostly on the banks of the Indus. Tlie tents of the peasants, 
are of coarse black blanket, when they live out on the pldius. 
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and there they watch fiodbs and spin wool, inmi wpa* 
thetic content, which it seems hard to understand, looking at 
their extreme poverty. They will steal powder and shot£rom 
you,J)ut not money; as the root of evil is scarcely ouhwnt 
with them. 

If you want to make purchases do not “put money in your 
porse^’; but tobacco in your pouch; you iVul find a seer go 
as far as ten rupees. 

The traffic of the district is just sufficient for its wants; 
they hare no idea of commercial combinations; thei|i||iiinple 
economy extends only to “ take wool and give grain. 

But the new Thibet road may make a difference, if it is eret 
carried to I^eh. Cashmere gets all the Chinese trade as mat¬ 
ters stand at present, but there is no reason why this should 
remain so. 

The Chinese Government by refusing entrance into their 
territories make a very serious detour necessary, injurious to 
traffic and annoying to the traveller. 

I mean (those who do not know the places must forgave 
me if 1 bore them) that if the route was open from Hulla to 
Khunich thro* Chinpse Tartary, the tedious journey thro* the 
Piti country would be avoided. 

It would be a long time getting Chinese consent however, 
for orders are a prodigious time coming from head-quarters; 
1842 was the latest advice from the capital, I think, when I 
was tliere. 

Well, 1 am about spun out now, 1 have not anything 
worth relating, left on my notes*' as the barristers say : I made 
my way from the Roopshu plains by the Parung pass into 
'Piti and thence to Kunahur. 

Shortly idler this, I laid aside my *• sandal-Bhoon and scal¬ 
lop-shell” and subsided into common-place and canton¬ 
ments. 

Ah! you’reasleep,reader;«^wellyou did mix that last 
glass rather sfrong, but then as you wy it is cold without, 
and for that, “ hot with'^ is the recognised remedy. 


TACOOB. 
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" 8piritibu9 qui sunt in carcore profcctus pniHUcavit.'* 

1. Pet. 3. T9. 


We arc not in Agra Jail. It would not indeed be out of 
character with the profession of the pen if we w^cre; poor 
Simon Ockloy dates his Saraeenic History, magnanimously 
enough, from V.amhridye Vmtlej and unhappy Savage con¬ 
cluded liis literary career, unnoticed, in the Newtfate at Bris¬ 
tol. Wc are not, however, we repeat, in Agra Jail, but w’C 
have recently j)4ud two or tlircc visits, (of a voluntary nature,) 
to that institution and have seen things there, which we 
cannot think will fail to interest our readers; wcshall there¬ 
fore attempt to describe these matters, and shall preserve, 
for convenience, the order in which wc chanced to see 
thorn. 

AVe knew beforehand, roughly, that the Agra Jail was a 
largo central one, that trades had been attempted, and 
some educational efforts comiueiiced; that was the sum of 
our knowledge. • 

The day of our first visit was a diea wow, all the prisoners 
being at home and no work in ]U'ogrcss, and we found tliat 
advantage was being taken of the leisure thus afforded, for 
scholastic purposes. Ou our arrival, the worthy Superin¬ 
tendent was discovered sitting in the porch of his own house, 
with several lines of prisoners squatting on the carriage road, 
all busily engaged with books and tnkhtccs. 

AVo learnt ou enquiry that an examination was going on, 
and were asked to assist in conducting it. Acceding, gladly, 
to this proposition, we took a scat and a malifactor being 
called up before us, we tackled him with the “ thirteens” 
in the multiplication table, which task he immediately ac¬ 
complished ; afterwards, wc put him on in a Hiivlec talc, call¬ 
ed Soorujpoor hee huhtuieo, and he construed a passage 
with fluency. Several others bciiig brought forward, we \mt 
them through tlie same pcrformaiioes vix., multiplication 
table and reading, and no one failed; at last, two women 
presented themselves. The first had some little objection to 
facing the examiner, for immediately on hearing the opening 
interrogation, she swung cutindy round and delivered a flu¬ 
ent answer, from a position which presented wliat Liston 
used to call ‘'the other side of the question.” Both women 
however "passed”; they seemed very intelligent and ytdl- 
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behaved, bnt we nnciersiood that an addiction to child mur¬ 
der had rendered their exclusion from general society^ im¬ 
perative. 

Next we turned to a more advanced Class; we asked a 
highway robber what the duration of a year was^ in the pla¬ 
net Neptune^ (not that we had any idea ourselves,) and he 
answered exactly as it was put dowu in a small book which 
had been previously placed in our hand. Armed with this 
little manual, we threw in a second poser about the diameter 
of Ceres, but it was no good: we could not astonish the 
robber, not half so much, at any rate, as he astonished the 
poor devil, that dark midnight, when he brought him down, 
suddenly, with his iron-bound lathee, and stripped him, all in 
a minute, of his ear-rings and purse. Tlic robber read also, 
very fluently, from a Hindee essay on the advantages of 
clean habits. A culpable homicide told us how far Sirius 
was from the earth, and a burglary (with wounding) execut¬ 
ed an intricate rule of three sum, >vithoufc a mistake. 

Whilst we had been examining, the Jail Darogah had also 
been engaged in the same task, so that in an hour or two 
the work was over. Only about a dozen had been “ pluck¬ 
ed^* : these were all sitting in a place by themselves, with 
forlorn drowsy faces. Prizes were now distributed to the 
successful candidates, consisting chiefly of books. As each 
student came up, a conversation, something of this nature, 
took place between him and the Superintendent: 

What’s' your name ? 

Ram Sukh. 

How long arc you in for ? 

Sixteen years ; twelve years, three months and five days 
remaining. 

What was it ? 

A well. 

What about a well? 

A boy. • 

What, threw a boy into a well ? 

Yes, Sir. 

What caste are you ? 

Nut. 

Ever hear of a Nut who could read before ? 

No, Sir, there never was one. 

What do you mean to do when you get out ? 

Earn an honest living. 

No more wells, mind you. 

No, Sir, never. 
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Here take your books^ and stick to them: perhaps you’ll 
be Chowdry some day. 

We have thought it as well to allow the reader to share 
the confusion \vc experienced purselvesj in thus being brought 
to witness, abruptly, the working of a system of whose exis¬ 
tence we had scarcely heard: but we must now explain 
a little. 

The educational ftystcin has been introduced into the Agra 
Jail little more than a year. Dr. Walker took charge of the 
institution in the middle of August 1851, and though it 
was his intention to have immediately attempted to put into 
practice the theories he had long held* as to the possibility 
of the moral and mental improvement of criminals, he was 
prevented by t!ie prevalence of cholera and by the stress of bu¬ 
siness incidental to the first occupation of a new post, from 
commencing any efforts till October in the same year. Even 
tlien t]»e want of teachers, the absence of written forms, 
slates &c., and tho repugnance of the prisoners themselves 
to the introduction of education retarded matters so, that it 
was the commencement of 1853 before the system could bo 
said to be fairly set a going. 

Great caution had naturally to be ^exercised at first. 
The close connexion which ignorance conceives to exist 
between learning and magic, (so common a superstition of 
the Middle Ages,) caused the prisoners, to regard the spell¬ 
ing hook and the multiplication tabic as tho secret talismans 
of Christianity. The natives are very obstinate about pre¬ 
conceived ideas, as indivuhtahf but they are not difficult of 
persuasion in bodies, A little patient explanation gradually 
smoothed the way, and no long time elapsed before Dr. 
Walker had sufficiently gained the confidence of the prison¬ 
ers and silenced their apprehensions to make that education 
compulsory, which it seemed difficult at first to introduce 
even as an optional advantage. 

The number of prisoners in the Agra Jail varies from 
3,000 to 3,650, (in round numbers,) out of these 700 are 
placed at the disposal of the Magistrate and amongst them 
there is no school ; 100 more work under the orders of the 
Executive Engineer who has introduced education, though, 
at present, with some disadvantages. There is too at Secun- 
dra a coni^escent and infirm gang; they have school, but 
that superintendence which is so necessary to sustain the 
plan, cannot be well afforded, on account of the distance* 

* Dr. Wtlkerktd previouslj introduced «duefttioii into the Uynpeerie JaU 
with greet sucoen. 
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* All the prisoners who sleep in the Jail are obliged to at¬ 
tend school. The educational staff consists of about 50 mo¬ 
nitors iVom amongst the pnsoners themselves, 1 pundit sup¬ 
plied by Goverunicnt at 10 Rs. a month, and three other 
men«\rho are entertained on the establishment as burkun- 
dazes, but who arc employed to teach. ^ 

School time in summer is from half past 4 p. m., to half 
past six and then again from seven till nine, after locking 
up, by lamp-light. The first period is, however, much cur¬ 
tailed in winter by the closing in of the day. 

Prisoners commence by learning to read, in classes, large 
sheets of the llindee letters, they afterwards get a small book 
which Avo have mentioned before, the Soornjpoor kec hnhanee, 
prepared by Mr. II. Reid and treating of the rights of land- 
tenants and the duties of village accountants &c., &c. 

Simultaneously Avitli these studies the multiplication table is 
taught. 

Before any prisoner can pass the first examination he 
must be able, 

I. To read the Sooriijpoor story. 

IT. To repeat the multiplication table up to IGxlfi- 

ITI. To repeat ^lie multiplication table of fractious up to 
6|x'i5. - 

lA'. To repeat the multiplication table of fractions up to 
6iXC)‘. 

The examinations are held before the Su])crintcndcnt; 
they are monthly. Success in tlie first examination entitles to 
the.so privileges; an order for the admission of prisoner's 
friends toanintcrA'icw, a bathe in the Jurniiaora visit to the Tnj, 
(according to prisoner’s religion), and a prize of the book.s to 
be studied for the 2hd examination. As nearly all the prison¬ 
ers* friends live at a distance, tlic admission order is sent 
by post for the ''passed man,” and he may write a letter, in 
his own hand, to send withit,if he likes. The order holds good 
for three months, and presented any Saturday morning, with¬ 
in that period, entitles to an interview. 

Tite second examination presents severer tests: these are 
the requirements: 

I. Cross examination in the three inultipiic'ition tables 
mentioned before: (" dodging** in more familiar phrase.) 

II. Soortijpoor story. 

' III. PntT Malika: a letter writer. 

* Those who know Persian have still to loArn Iliniloe j those who kiioiv 
anjtliing of Hindee before they come id , (a very small nnmber,) are made 
monitors.’’ 
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IV. Ki$an opudesh: a conversation between a Collector 
and an agriculturist, in which the former combats the objec¬ 
tions to cduoatiou, and, in his replies to queries propounded, 

explains the revenue system and the use of the various ac¬ 
counts which the village accountant is required to keep. 

V. Shooddfd durptin: a treatise on the advantages of 
cleanliness, method and order. 

VI. Khuffol Htflr: a treatise on astronomy. 

VII. Arithmetic, including simple and compound addi¬ 
tion, Hubstraclion, multiplication and division; commission 
and simple interest. 

The stipulated rewards for this examination are not pro- 
portionatidv greater than tliose attaclied to the first: in fact 
there is little difioronce. The luiinission order,* the religious 
indiilgeuce (a bathe or a visit to the Tomb) come round 
again, and 8 oz. of sweetmeat is the chief additional boon. 
Two things, however, must be remembered, a prisoner who 
has passed the 2ud examination is looked upon as a man 
wishing to ini])rove, and this isan advantage to him, then too, 
it is not of course projmsod that examinations shall stop at 
two, and when the principle of progressive examinations is 
more matured, we may etttertain a liope that Government 
will sanction for steady improvement, tluTt most stimulating 
of all rewards, the hoj)e of a curtailment of sentence. We 
may mention hero that 644 prisoners have already parsed 
the 1st examination and 145, tlje second. Our readers wJH 
now under'.tiind that the scene we witnessed at the good 
superiMtendent/s house, was out? of the monthly examinntiqiis. 

Our next vUit to the .Jail was in the morning. Passing 
under tlie handMune portal, we reached the airy kitchen gar¬ 
den which se))arates the outsule wall from the body ofthe 
prison and so passed on to tbe jirincipal range of barracks: 
the out-of-doors prisoners bail h'ft, so tliat there was no 
crowd, only knots of men bustling about, cleaning up, fetching 
water and so on. Every now and then we come upon a 
small b<aly of students, not available, we suppose, in some 
way for labor, baininering away at their horn-books; moni¬ 
tors, too, were seated here and there, writing out great sheets 
of the aljdiahet, and women, in their separate wa.’d, were 
hard at work at pot-hooks and hangers. But what amused 
us most was the furore for the multiplication table. We 
wished Walkingame could have been with us, it would have 
gratified the old gentleman much, we are sure. First, wo 
saw the prisoners witliout labor, taking their morning con« 
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stitutional, in twos and twos^ a Sikh* of fine bearing, in 
irons, walking with them and leading the multiplication cho¬ 
rus, which had quite a Marseillaise effect. Some attention 
has been paid in the composition of the Indian multiplica¬ 
tion table to its arrangement for chaunting, and as a single 
voice gives out the problem and the chorus offer its solution, 
'it sounds very well. They sing, for instance, fifteen times 
fifteen, like this: 

Solo Chorus, 

Pundrura pundrum : do sau pach-e-e-e-s. 

Well, after these people without labour, we went into the 
sheds where they make dbotees : in every nook and cranny 
the multiplication table was ringing through tlie air: it had 
a most comic effect: supposing it to be the words wc have 
just given, you would hear a long way off a voice cry out 
“ pundrum, ])undrum etc*' and then the fellow 'close to you, 
rattling away at liis loom,joined in at the end with a pro¬ 
longed pacliec>.” We passed on to the carpet looms, the 
multiplication table swelled towards us as we a])pruaclied : 
we entered the blacksmiths* shops, the sw'arthy vulcans as 
they hammered the iron, nmttered in numbers, and even 
where the paper mill w^asloudest, “pundrum pundrum’* rose 
above the storm, lik£ the skipper's voice iii a rough night at 
sea. “Whilst mentioning the paper manufactory, we may as 
w'ell observe that the contrivances used are of the rudest des¬ 
cription, and that it would be very des-irublo if (lovernment 
would procure a mill similar to the one now so successfully 
worked by Mr. Marshman at Serampore. This mill might 
be placed, at first, in some conspicuous place, outside the jail 
60 that the paper manufacturers of the city might see it in 
use. Some or them would perhaps be induced to order one 
like it, for enterprize is undoubtedly awakening, slowly, 
amongst the native population, and in that case the proprie- 
tor of a new mill would be glad to secure the services of a re¬ 
leased prisoner to conduct the machine. This w'ould cut both 
w^s: advantage to the manufacturer, hope to the criminal. 

The prisoners perform every menial office, and indeed, 
nearly every other office within the jail. 

They cart, weigh, grind, parch, distribute and cook their own 
food. They spin, weave, dye and sew their own clothing. 
The^ make all their tools, and forge their own fetters. They 
cukjvate and irrigate gardens adequate to tlie supply of 
vegetables, twice a week, all the year round, for nearly 3000 

* TUii man is a political prisoner : it is trne he hat broken JmI onoe, but 
why irons ? if this is right; viTi l King Bomba! 
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persons. They repur the existing prison buildings and cons¬ 
truct the new ones. They prepare the accoutrements and 
dress of the guard, in part: they make all the earthen vessels 
required for the conservancy purposes and all the tiles requir¬ 
ed for the building purposes of the prison. • 

We shall now offer a return by which the numbers engag¬ 
ed in the different trades will be clearly seen. 


Detailkd DrsminuTioN of labourtno pkisonerb of 
THE CENTRAL PRISON AoRA, ON THE 11 OcTOBBR, 1852. 


Prisoners sentenced to labour,. - • 2587 

Not available for labour, iniinn, sick, and 

convalescent at Secundra,.316 

Aot available for out door labor. 

Women, • • • • .. .. .124 

Sick in hospital ,. .,. 82 

In solitary confinement, .. •• .. -• 45 . 

Convalescent, • .. •. 26 277 

Itequircd for ordinary Prison work. 

Grinding wheat, .. * • . • • 125 

Grain godown—carters, weighers, sifters, 

and kilnmen, .. • • . 30 

Woodcutters, . 8 

Cooks,. • • . 69 

Hospital Cooks, Maters and others, attendants 

on Sick,. 11 

Conservency maters and Behistees, .. ,. 59 

Barbers, 7 

Dhobees, . 2 

Blacksmith and assistants,. 14 

Carpenters,. 10 

Monitor’s School,. 47 

Masons and Stonecutters,. 55 

Mason's assistants, . 30 


In addition there are Non-labouring Criminal prieonera» ReTenua and Civil 
priaop o r t ' and peraona under Trial. 
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Basket makers, . 10 

Tailors, . 13 

Book binder and Ruler,. 2 

3 Outer garden, at 15 . 45 

4 Ditto inner . CO 

Gardeners on wells,.5 

Inner enclosure for drinking and Cleansing 

purposes, . 22 G‘22 

Worhakoi). 

Blanket weavers. 88 

Dhotee and Cotton weavers, ... .. . • 250 

Leather works,. IG 

Tile and brick makers, .. .. 10 379 

Paper‘makers, C8 

Sutrinjee weavers . 106 

Carpet Rug weavers,. 46 

Miscellanious, . 0 319 

Outlying Gangs, 

Under the magistrate, .. ■ • .. .. 673 

Under the Executive Engineer, .. .. 99 774 

-2587 


Statement showing the periods of imprisonment of the 
prisoners employed in the Central Prison workshop on the 
11 October 1852. 
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Total, 

Sutrinjee manufactory 

137 

49 

41 

38 

b 

7 

277 

Cloth manufactory 

31 

100 

51 

49 

20 

10 

261 

Rug manufactory, 

4 

0 

18 

9 

11 

■■ 4 

46 

Paper manufactory, 

60 

8 

mi 

2 

0 

: 0 

70 

^ Miscellanious Ditto, 

7 

0 



0 

! 1 

9 

Tile Ditto, 

0 

6 



2 

: 0 

ID 

Total. 

239 

1G3 

fm 


38 

22 

>682 
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Tlip following* articles, the manufacture of the prisoners 
are procurable at the prices attached :— 

Sutringces of fine quality, any lengthy breadth, and 

pattern, per square yard, _ _ ,... 0 12 

Regimental Sutringees 6 by 3 feet, light, £ue qua- • 

lity, fast colors, each, _ _ _ 1 0 

Tent 8u.iringees l»y 12 feet, per pair, .... 120 

Ditto 14 by 14 feet, per pair, .... 16 0 

Ditto 16 liy 16 feet, per pair, .... 21 0 

(Jotton Pih Carpets handsome patterns or bright 
colors with short pile similar to those manufactured 
at llhawulpoor. The Carpets may be liad in two 
pieces adapting them for Tents and Rooms, per 
square yard, .... .... .... .3 0 

Ckurck Pew Rugs in appropriate fast colors, per, 
square yard, .... .... .... 3 0 

^bifc/A yard square, thick and rough,per dozen,.... 2 0 

Rathing Towels tjhy 3 feet, thick and rough per doz., o 0 
Jharans, Gara and Dosootec, 27 inches 
square in a variety of di'»tingui>hing ]>atterns per dozen, 1 8 

A new manufactory has quite recently been started of ina- 
theniatical instruments, and in a few inuiiThs it is hoped lliat 
the ordinary instruments used in planning, as also survey¬ 
ing compasses will be produced here; and it is, we uiulers 
taud, in contmnplalion to supply the village putwarries 
with a block of >im}ile instruments, with the aid of which tliey 
may more accurately survey disputed boiuiduries^ and thus 
often prevent dangerous affrays. 

The spectacle of these prison trades presents to our mind 
but one moral, which is, that-out door labor should be entire¬ 
ly abolished. 

To compare the sight of the different bodies .of artizans, 
working soberly' away at tiieir several trades, in comparative 
submission and silence with the other disgusting scene which 
meets our eyes, every day on the high-road^ when loud 
laughter and ribaldry and sometimes song resounds from 
manacled wretches, and no shame is apparent, simply because 
the poor sunken devils feel that when they have once been 
exhibited, clanking in irons, like evil beasts, on the public 
way, that the bitterness of shame is past—to compare these 
two sights, we say, leaves us in astonishment to think how 
often we sacrifice what we know to be our duty, to what we 
suppose to be our gain. 

* AU Qsien to bs addrewed to Pundit Kaneo DdWf Julor. 

N • 
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But we happen to have over-reached oArselves, for there 
cannot be any sort of donbt, that if trades were vigorously 
introduced into all our Jails, and out-door labor universally 
abolished, the proiits from the different manufactures would 
greatly overbalance the price of labor for road-making &o. 

Why, half the uccoutrcinents of the Army might be 
supplied from the Jails, and that perhaps at prices one tliird 
of those sanctioned by the Military Board. 

And it must be remembered that a far smaller number of 
guards are necessary when the prisoners are within a Jail, 
than when they go out in gangs. 

But these hnantial considerations though the most plausi¬ 
ble reasons for the abolition of out-door labor are the lowest, 
after all. Is there any excuse, why wc should continue in 
this country, a practice which public good feeling would not 
permit at home ? We think not. Let any man recall the 
sensations he experienced when he first saw, fresh as he 
then was from England, a drove of felons, in irons, work¬ 
ing on the public road : and then let him candidly declare 
whether he thinks it is better for himself, that be can look 
on the same sight without emotion now. 

Our third visit to, the Jail was one afternoon just before 
4 o'clock; the prisoners were all filing into dinner, and ns 
four struck, eating simultaneously began in all quarters. The 
time after dinner and before locking up is well known in our 
jails in these Provinces to beau anxious time ;tbeprisoners are 
disengaged, they get .quarrelsome and noisy and require 
management. AVe had seen after dinner habits in other Jails 
but we were to see another sight here. 

Half past four strikes, as if by magic, scrolls rise against 
the wall, monitors standupbesiuetbem, wand inhand; andin 
two or three minutes the vast disordered Iierd is neatly divi¬ 
ded into little closely packed groups of students, and the hum' 
of many voices rises into the evemng air. 

We strolled about in different parts but every where the 
same docent and pleasing sighr was visible, and the same 
agreeable industrial tones audible. 

We went into the woman's ward—hum—hum—hum, hard 
at work—all. Here a scene met our view, which was very 
laughable; a small knot of hags and crones were collected 
roundthetiniestgirl po3sIb]e,about as tallasa cheroot, who with 
^ asmall shriek of a voice, lil^ a penny trumpet above concert 
pitch, was twittering out the alphabet to them. Oood lack! 
she w^ truly a most small, shnll child. Passing on towards 
the solitary cells we looked in for a moment at the hospital: 
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here we found a few muffled yellow men loaning their lesson 
a^r a muffled yellow monitor, who was making lan^d 
sort of points at u printed sheet, which Was hanging, itself ap¬ 
parently out of sorts, from the wall. We have not mentioned 
the solitary cells before, l»ecause the time of day at which* we 
made our third visit, is the period of most interest in this loca¬ 
lity. These cells are small clean rooms opening into a lofty 
corridor almost 300* feet long. 

There are 4 classes of prisoners confined on the solitary 
system. 

I. Prisoners of short term, whom it is desirable should 
not mix with hardened prisoners. 

II. Thoroughly bad characters,—regular jail-birds. 

III. Insubordinate prisoners, drafted off from other pri¬ 
sons. 

IV. Prisoners who have mis-behuved in this jail. 

The solitaries take exercise by walking up and down, 
morning and evening, in the corridor, at tlie distance from 
each other of their cells. Hard labor solitaries grind 15, 
sometimes 20 seers a day. At school time, the doors of the 
cells are opened and at the knock of a mallet against the 
iron railing of the corridor, each solitary takes his seat before 
his own door. The night we were there, *a bad boy with a 
face like Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice, (probably connned un¬ 
der Section II. mentioned above) step])od into the middle 
and began yelping the multiplication table, each man joining 
from his cell. A prisoner monitor attends the solitaries aU 
day, passing from cell to cell, and staying about ten minutes 
at a time. 

Hvening school hours are dispo-cd thus. 

4. 30. Rending, 

5. Writing. 

6. 30. Arithmetic. 

The school after locking-up is miscellaneous, rubbing up 
tables, reading or anything that is most convenient to be 
done. Lights are put out at 9 o’clock and if an^tliing occurs 
in the night, the lumberdars of the barracks must report it to 
the turnkeys the first thing in the morning. This requires 
some little explanation: each barrack, counting from 75 to 
100 persons, elects a representative member, called the lanu 
herdar. He is responsible for the good cx)nduct, cleanliness 
Ac., of his constituency and they are bound to obey him.* The 
lumberdars all joined together form a punchayet, which is 

* A bimek Out has committed no afTenco whatever during the month receirei 
one pica-wortti of per man, on tho life of the succeeding month, as a reward. 
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allowed to investigate cases of abuse, doubtful thefl &c. The 
lumberdars are at present thus divided into castes. 

Thakoor, 4. 

Mussulman, 4. 

.. Bunniah, 1. 

Brahmin, 8. 

Sikh, d. 

Gosain, 1. 

"We have now described as well as we can what we saw, 
in Agra Jail, and have added some details wlilch have been 
kindly furnished us in reply to enquiries, it remains only to 
give one. or two returns at the end of this article, with the 
view of rendering our sketch as couq)Iete as may be. 

We entreat the attention of Magistrates to this most inter¬ 
esting subject* a subject which, even incur imperfect outlines, 
cannot fail to have struck them as embodying a most inter¬ 
esting experiment. 

AVo arc aware that many are not sanguine as to the results 
of the-e experiments and a very small section positively di'^ap- 
prove of them. The arguments of the latter party are princi¬ 
pally two, tirst, that prisoners do not deserve such treatment, 
and second, that they will oiily turn out sharper rogues. 

To the hr-t wo can only answer that we believe if a man 
will fairly examine how often in liis life he has been deterred 
from wrong actions merely by the fea?' of sonety, he m ill ne¬ 
ver use that argument again: the second argument we 
believe to be founded on a serious mistake in the science of hu¬ 
man nature. A forger is not an incijiient murderer: tlie 
coarser crimes are not the subtler in full bloom. Nor is the 
converse likely to be the case : it is exceedingly improbable 
that a robber would soften down into filing false petitions: or 
a Thug improve into legal chicanery. Tlie chances are that 
if you can once induce a Thug to give up Thugging, that ho 
will turn out an honest man. The passions whicli make a man 
a ruffian cannot surely )>e diluted by education into the cun¬ 
ning which *w'Ould make him a cheat. 

To those who are not sanguine about the moral success of 
the scheme, we w ould say at any rate try it, if not for its future, 
at least for its present ejects. As a prison disci[>line it is in¬ 
valuable : in proof of this, receive the snl joined memo. 

Corporeal punishments in Agra Jail. 

Before Education, 1851. 1G2. 

Witli Education, 1852. 18!! 

Indeed without figures, it is obvious that constant em¬ 
ployment must prevent many irregular proceedings which 
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leisure would suggest. The expense is comparatively trifling: 
Government allows 5 Rs. per 100 prisoners, per mensem, 
for educational purposes, out of the manufactory profits at 
Agra, has done the same at Mynpoorie, and, it is highly 
probable, would do so any where, if applied to. The task 
too of starting the experiment is now far less difficult. 
Mynpoorie and Agra experiences may be used for guiding 
stars, and in the 4roubIesoine mutter of school books, scrolls 
&c., we are enabled to state that Dr, Walker soon hopes to 
be able to sujiply all these matters to any one wlio may want 
them. He is also preparing a “ Student’s First Book” and 
a Student's Arithmetic ’ and as uniformity is of some im¬ 
portance, it is to be ho|)od they may be generally adopted 
Of ])r. Walker, it would not be delicate in us 1o say 
mucin He may ho doomed to some disappointment in the 
reMilts of tlii*- cherished jdaii of his, the hope may lend a 
little waruitli to the belief: but of this he iiiuy be quite cer¬ 
tain j his nniiio will he j)roniinently and warmly mentioned 
wheruwer men sliall speak of flic well-wishers of tins land ; 
he will have the reward of his own heart, and we firmlv be- 
lieve ho will live see the day w hen many reformed and respect¬ 
able men, once again .'-umMiiided with the bliss of home, will 
gratefully cherisli their recolloclions of him as the founder of 
that system to which they owe their regeneration. 
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Append. 

DIETING. 

Frsloners, according to the Custom of the Country, only eat 
one cooked meal per day. 

Prisoners eat in messes ; one cook prepares food for 25. 
Allowances of food to a male labouring prisoner. 

Wheaten Hour .. •. 2 oz 

Dali or pulse • • • • 4 ditto. 

Salt .. •• ..67 grains 

Red pepper .. •« «« 1 head 

Firewood •• .. .. 12 oz 

Twice aweekhalfapoundof vegetables with a small allowance 
of oil twice a week in lieu of Dali. 

In the cold season 2G oz of bajra or juwar flour in lieu of 
20 oz of wbeaten. flouer 

Quantity of flour daily required varies from 40 mds. to 
near 60 mds. pur diem. 

Dal 8 Mds. chubeiia 8 Mds. per diem. 

TIMIi TABLE, 

Varies according to season. 

A. M. 

SUMMER. 

4-30. Turnkeys awake prisoners,enquire of mates or lum- 

bardars (prisoners) whether all is right, as regards security of 
prisoners and safety of jiroperty. Prisoners roll up their 
bedding^ and stow it away in the centre of the barrack. 

5. Barracks opened, Daily distribution of prisoners com¬ 

mences. Prison cleaning commenced. 

6. Work commences. 

12. One houris rest and luncb. 

1. Work resumed. 

3- 46. Work'ceases. 

4. Dinner. 

4- 30 School commences, with reading. 

6. School—writing. 

5- 30. School—Arithmetic. 

6- 3 School dismissed—prepared to be locked up. 

> 6-45 Locked up and counted. 

7 School recommenced . 

9 lights extinguis.ed—school ceases->-prisonerB sleep. 
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StAtemont of Llfa nnd Term Piieonere of the Agra dittriet and of Prisoners 
transforred from other Juils to the Prison at Ai;ra. 
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Statement showing the Crimei for which the prisoners Conhncd in the Central 
prison at A^ra on the Ist Janaaiy 1852 were aentenced. 


Xo. 


Inscription of Crime. 


iXo of 
Prs 


{; 


By Thugs, 

Murder i Oii tlic Kiver, 

(Mhcr Cases, 
Wounding with iiiteiu to murder 
Homicide Culpable, 

/With murder. 


Dacoity 


River Dacoity 


Burglarj' 


Theft 


Cattle Stealing 


Child Stealing 


* 

(W. 

}\\^ 

till 


J With Torture, 

j With Wounding or personal injury, 

(. I'n-itteudod wittli^aggravatinu (’in um^taiifes, 
TWith murder, 

< \Vith Wounding or personal injurv, 
(rnattendod with aggru\ating Ciriuin^tjuuc'*, 

{ With murder, 

With wimnding |iers«>nnl injnn', 
riuattiuded with aggravaini;: Circum’jtances, 
iVith iniirdi r, 

ith fwuminig or perMiiial injurv, 
iiiitteiidi'd with uggruNAiuig’CirVuuwtaiii'cs, 
With murdiT. 

Of liiildreii for the omunu-nls. 

With wounding or pciMinal Injurv, 

By administering iwivm orslupifying drugs, 
(>t her casti>, 
f With murder 

•< Wipli w'ouiiiiing or personal injury, 
t ITuattcnded w'ltli a.;gravaiujg Cirrumstance, 

( For the pnrpn-it- of ^^•lling nil<‘ slavery, 

{For otlnrillegal purp S', 

R'vciving stolen orpluudereil property knowingly, 

Impjrtaiiuii of Blavc' and sil*.- oi pn^i.!la^e of imported slaves 
4 fl?-a . f Witli llumiejde, 

* ^ (With violent lirearli of the piaci‘, 

Assault with wounding or j ^r-toual injury. 

L-Vjson 

{Forger}' or utt‘ ring forgf'd l>of umont'. or papers, 

('uimtcrfeiting Com or uttering base coin. 

Perjury, 
jlUfie, ’ 

I Vdultcrj', 

I Suttee, aiding and abetting, 

'Crimes and offences not specified above. 

Attempt to commit any of the above, 
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LEDLIE’S MISCELLANY. 


FEBRUARY 1853. 


" ESMOND.” 

A ^tort/ of Queen Anne's Reiffn, By W, M, Thackeray^ 
Author oj “ Vanity Fair '—“ Pendennis," ^c. Smith 
and Elder, IS52. 

» • 

Considerable curiosity has awaited the publication of Mr. 
Thackeray’s long-promised work. “ Vanity Fair’* was so 
admirable, and “Pendennis” contained so many graphic and 
life-like scenes, and was distinguished by such a vein of 
sound sense and quiet humour, that everything was to be 
expected wlien their author appeared on a stage with 
which lie is so familiar as the early part of the 18th Century, 
and hud an opportunity of shewing what he could do in the 
production of a complete and carefully studied story. 
There is always something unconnected and disjointed 
in works which appear in monthly parts. The author 
frecjuently sets out with only a very vague and general idea 
of what he intends to lay before the reader, trusting to 
future inspiration and to the light derived from the criticism 
M'hich each successive part receives, to weave the web of a 
good story. The plan of Pickwick, for instance, suddenly 
changes ; the Club vanishes, and only the figure of its 
chairman remains in the centre of the picture. And in 
many parts of “Pendennis” we confess to having entertained 
the fi?eling of wonder as to the possible length to which an 
author could successfully carry the art of stretching out his 
story without advancing a step towards the conclusion. But 
Mr. Thackeray has now entered lists in which he has no 
disadvantage to contend with, except that, inseparable from 
former success, of having raised a great expectation of what 
his performance was to be. lie has delivered public lectures 
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on the literary characteristics of tlie time he has selected as 
the era in M’liich the incidents of his story occur—and lie i^ 
known to have made himself master of all that can place a 
writer of these days in the position of a subject of Queen 
Anne. lie has taken abundance of time to produce his 
magnum opus—in fact everything that could promise success 
heraklcd the publication of “ iismond.” VVliat has been 
the result ? We M'ill not iniiicc matters. It has been, in our 
opinion, a great failure. 

In the first place, the main idea of the book seouis to us 
very unhappy, I'he work is entitled “ The History of 
Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the service of Her 
Majesty Queen Anne, writt'*n by himself." It is the 
** written by hiinseir* that is the root of the evil. The book 
descends to be all imitation ; il is an attempt to write in a 
forgotten style, to make a new thing look like an old. Xiic 
imitation itself seems to us a very clumsy one, and barring 
a few affectations of thought and iiiaiiner of writing, there is 
as genuine a smack of. the 19th Century about the whole 
composition as could pos.'sibly be found if the book were 
supposed to be written during the year' of tlie Great Exhi¬ 
bition. But it is being an imitation at all that is the ruin of 
the work. Even its appearance, and small pedantical con¬ 
ceits on tlic title page and elsewhere are enough to raise the 
bile of the reader befbre he opens a ]>age. It is all printed 
in the dismalest faintest type, so arranged that all tiic words 
and letters seem to swim before the eyes. It is true that 
this was somctliing of the w'uy in which printing was man¬ 
aged a century and half ago—but it is not the usual mode; of 
printing now—and for a very good reason—because we have 
learnt the art of printing so as at once to inform the eye 
much more readily, and to save it from much pliysicul pain. 
Then the work is stated to be printed for “ Smith, Elder 
and Company—over against St. Peter’s Church in Cornhill." 
Oh if Mr. Thackeray would but recover his old vein for a' 
week or two, and freely and candidly criticise his own new 
work! Who could better put down such school-hoy affecta¬ 
tions ? Who could more effectually take off the j)oor paint 
and tinsel robes from the empty figure and shew the simple 
shallowness of such palpable tricks ? 

Two or three works have recently appeared in England, 
written as is generally understood by Mrs. Rathbonc, in which 
very pretty and successful imitations of the style of writing 
current in the days of Henry Vlllth and Charles 1st have 
oeen produced. In the Household of Sir Thomas More” 
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anti Uie “ l-)iary ol‘ Alary Powell}” siiii|jlc scenes as viewed 
J)y u simple mind have heen described in language sueli as 
*he daughter of Henry’s Chancellor uiul tJie wife of Milton 
may have very probably used. So far, as pretty pastimes, 
imitations are \ery well: but attemptt'd on tlie scale which 
Mr, 'J'hackeray linds nceessai} for tlie display of his genius, 
they become insufferably unnatural arid wearisome. Ks- 
mond” is full of passages containing refleetions on diflereiit 
subjects suggested, or supposed to be suggested by the 
incidents of the 'story, l ire vein of feeling which runs 
tlirough Mr. Thackeray’s former productions flows freely 
here. It is a vein whicli is essentially modern in its charac¬ 
ter. No t»ne ever felt in the days of Queen Anne anything 
like it. It would be as ujipropriale to make Dryden talk 
JSyronism, or to draw the portrait of Cliarles the 1st in a 
wide-awake and blouse, Kvery age is marked by the pecu¬ 
liar current in wliich its reflections cn life and mankind are 


apt to run—it is the sum of its practical philosophy, the 
cream of its own experience; and isi .sure to ghe place to 
some other phase of thought when a new generation suc¬ 
ceeds. 1 low far removed arc we even now fnjm tlie thoughts 
that filled men’s minds in tlie days of George tlie IV’^th. Theo¬ 
dore Hook's wit has already sometliiiig of an anti({ualcd air, 
and w'e consider IVlham and \ ivian Grey as rcprcsenthig 
the nmiiners ol (piite a bygone era.* Addison or Steele 
would liave tluMiglit “ Ksinond” a very queer out-of-the- 
way proser, >\itli his tone of good humoured disappoint¬ 
ment, and eternal lieating ruuml the busii. His reflections 
ought never to be put in his mouth. They ought to fall 
from the lips or rather flow from the pen of the author ivho 
is tlie ('horns of the Drama, and can afford to disregard 
place and time and speak as from his o\mi Jieart. It would 
lie rather too mucli to make Antigone, on the eve of being 
sliiit up alive in a tomb, descant on the wisdom and subtlety 
of the tuiinaii race—but the Chorus does so with very toler¬ 
able appropriateness, and good grace and efl’ect. Let Air. 
Thackeray write about Colonels in the’service of (iueen 
Anne, or Majors in that of C^ueen Victoria,* exactly as he 
pleases, but when he has a fancy for making reflections such 
as he might very natunilly whisper into the ear of a friend at 
his Club, let us know that Mr. Thackeray is the whisperer, 
and not be asked to distrust our ears and to pluy at believ¬ 


ing the sounils we hear proceetl from a cotemporary of Pope 
and Swift. 


It is one great charm of the Waverlcy l^ovels that they 
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never attempt too much. With all his wonderful mass of 
learning on the subjects with which he was familiar, and al^ 
his power of appreciating historical truth, Sir W alter al¬ 
ways keeps before us that the person who is writing the 
story is a well-to-do Scotch gentleman of the days of the 
later Georges, We never ior a moment get rid of the 
authar or wish to do so. Compare ** Ivanhoe*’ for instance 
with any work such as the ** Merchant and the Friar.” In 
the latter we have a laborious and perhaps faithful repro¬ 
duction of the private life of persons in th^ middle ages—in 
the former the son of Cedric talks in easy, polished, well 
sounded sentences which would equally beht the lips of 
Quentin Durward, or Markham Everard or Waverley, The 
consequence is that in reading the ** Merchant and the Friar” 
we feel as if we had dressed up in a suit of our great-gr.'ind- 
father and were reading just before going to a masquerade; 
and in reading Ivanhoe we are setting in our accustomed 
comfortable clothes, and in our accustomed easy chair. 
We use the former as vi store of antiquarian knowledge : 
we Rnd in the latter a source of delight that lasts our lives. 

There is, too, something in the very turn of Mr, Thacke¬ 
ray’s mind which especially unfits him for such an attcm])t 
as the present. His forte lies in tlie colouring which he 
lays on the story and its incidents, in the humourous out¬ 
pourings of a shrewd rejection which illustrate the topic 
he lias in hand, in the new mode in which he ])ersuades us 
to contemplate the events of ordinary life. The merit of 
his works in the way of direct invention we take to be very 
small. Becky Sharpe was indeed a brilliant invention. The 
charm which her history carried with it consisted in some¬ 
thing more than the clever and amusing remarks of the 
author upon her and her doings. But ordinarily Mr. 
Thackeray offers only the brilliant setting to make us 
think that the interior is a stone of real value. Observa¬ 
tions on the career of idle, clever, good-hearted young men; 
tlioughts on the mingled character of the world of modern 
society into which on their outset in life they are plunged ; 
epigrammatic oomments, sarcastic and yet kindly on tlieir 
follies and foibles, these are what interest and amuse the 
reader of the Adventures of Arthur Pendennis. The per¬ 
sonal adventures of that illustrious hero are as uninteresting 
^ as his character.' This playing on the surface, this perpetu^ 
standing a little aloof from the real subject in hand ; this in- 
dirqot method of approaching every character and incident 
iirc chaructcrUlics of men whose humour and genius may be 
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said to be great, but still of a secondary order. Richter 
^nd Sterne may be quoted as other instances in which these 
Characteristics have been eminently displayed. Any one 
who is familiar with the writings of the discursive, imagina¬ 
tive, uncouth, tender-hearted German, will remember how 
deplorably uninteresting are the characters, the plots and the 
scenes presented to the reader: how entirely the ^orth 
of the writing consists in the honey which the writer man¬ 
ages to collect from the wild flowers he groups together. 
Tristram Shandy*is pre-eminently a book in which the rea¬ 
der is kept for ever at arms length from the characters of 
the story. We never seem to get much nearer Mr. Shandy 
or Uncle Toby, but we laugli with genuine pleasure at the 
remarks of the Corporal or the solution of the Great Gran- 
gousier; whereas, in Don Quixote, to select the most obvious 
instance of a work of first rate humour, the vein of hu¬ 
mourous thought seems to penetrate through all the details 
of the wanderings of the Knight, and to be substantial- 
ised in the characters of himself .and his Squire. We 
cannot of course ask that a writer sliall have first rate 
genius; but we may venture to express a wish that he would 
not use his gifls in a way perhaps the most unsuitable that 
could be found for them. Esmond*’ is for ever beating round 
the bush and moralising, with more or less of success, but 
always keeping Mr. Thackeray most prbmincntly before the 
mind of the reader. He has hardly any character of his 
own, nor indeed can any of the dramatis personm be said to 
be sketched with much of the fulness, particularity and 
completeness wtiich are requisite to engage our attention to 
the adventures of imaginary persons. “ Esmond,” or rather 
we may as well at once say the author, is for ever building up 
a wall of words through which we are to look, and wliich 
being in many parts but semi-opaque, permits us frequently 
to catch only a very confused and unsatisfactory glance at 
what we are requested to believe is on the other side. 

Henry Esmond is the illegitimate son of Thomas, Viscount 
Castlewood, a nobleman wlio at a late period of his life has 
married liis cousin, an ugly favourite of Charles the Second. 
The father afler neglecting his son for some years, takes him 
to his own seat of Castlewood, where the boy learns the 
rudiments from a Father Holt, a Jesuit Chaplain of the 
Viscount's; when Henry is about eleven years old, his 
father dies, and is succeeded in his title and estates by a 
cousin, Francis, who at the period of taking possession has 
a very young wife and two children. The new isomers arrive 
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at Castlewood, and there find their young relative living in 
great desulationj half dependent, half treated as one of the 
Esmond family. The fair mistress of the Castle is moved 
to pity by the loveliness of the boy, and comforts and 
patronises him, and on his gratitude to her, and the 
affectionate interest with which she regards him, much of 
the story is made to turn; on being reminded by the house¬ 
keeper of the disgrace attached to his birth she had turned 
away ratlier coldly from him on the occasion of lier first 
seeing him. Her repentance and the reparation of her fault, 
if fault it can be culled, are thus described; 

** Her heart melted 1 suppose (indeed she hath since ow'iied 
as much) at the notion she sliould do unyllnng unkind to any 
mortal, great or small: for when she rciuriied, she had sent 
away the liouse-kocpur upon an errand by the door at the 
furtiier end of the gallery : and coming buck to the lad, with 
a.look of iniinite pity and tenderness in her e>es, she took 
his hand again, placing her otlicr fair hand on liis head, and 
saying some words to diim, which were said in a voice so 
sweet, tliat the boy, who had never looked on so much beauty 
before, felt as if the touch of a superior being or angel 
smote him down to the ground, and kissed the fair jirotect- 
iiig hand us he knelt on one knee. To the very last hour of 
his life, EMiiund remembered the lady as she then spoke 
and looked, the rin^ on her fair hands, the very scent of 
her robe, the beam of her eyes lighting up with surprise 
and kindness, her lips blooming in a smile, the sun making 
a golden halo round her hair.'* 

This is very good writing ; and there are many passages 
of equal excellence scattered thickly tlirough the hook. A 
novel by Mr. Tliackeruy cannot fail to be worth reading : it 
is sure to have many excellencies, although it may not add 
much to his fame. 

A few quiet happy years rolled by at Castlewood, broken 
into at lost by the growing indifference of my Lord V iscoiint 
for his lady, who bores him by excess of devotion for his 
ordinary, unworthy self. At lost the small-pox comes, 
introduced byjienry, who has brought the pestilence in the 
village, and its ravages give the finishing blow to the happi¬ 
ness of the ('astle. The V^iscount runs away to escape tile 
danger. The lady stays hcliind, takes the disease, and loses 
her beauty. Her husband considers bis allegiance only due 
as tongas the pretty face remained which first attracted 
hi«i. lie no longer even keeps up appearances, and though 
trie same roo^ continues to shelter the husband and wife, that 
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is all that can be said. Henry Esmond is now old enough 
to be sent to College, whither the kindness of Lady 
Castlewood takes care he shall go. After a long absence 
he returns and finds what he terms a skeleton in tlic liouse, 
the skeleton being the irreconcileable alienation of the 
Viscount and Viscountess, which uncomfortable state of 
affairs gives occasion for Esmond to drop quietly oft* the 
stage altogether, and for Mr. Thackeray to rise in his place 
and deliver himself of one of tliose diatribes on married 
life, to which lie iS much given. The purport of the reflec¬ 
tions to which we now allude is to shew that the most 
frequent cause of matrimonial differences is the jealousy 
entertained by the husband of the wife’s superior powers. 

** If it be ])ainful to a womati to find herself mated for life 
to a boor, and ordered to love and honour a dullard : it is 
worse still for the inaii himself perhaps whenever in his dim 
comprelicnsion the idea dawns that his slave and drudge 
yonder is in truth his superior: that the woman who does 
Ills bidding, and submits to his humour should be fiis lord: 
that she can think a thousand things beyond the povrer of 
his muddled brains: ami that in yonder head, on the pil¬ 
low opjiosite to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries of 
thought, latent scorns and rebellions whereof he only dimly 

perceives the existence as they look out furtively from her 
11 * 

eyes. 

Soon a still more fatal interruption to the peace of Castle¬ 
wood appears iu tlie person of Lord Mohun, a profligate 
nobleniun, wdio while engaged in the profitable occupation 
of making the Viscount n gambler, thinks it worth his wliile 
to try to break the country heart of the Viscountess, Henry 
sees the storm which will arise when the husband under¬ 
stands the designs of his guest, and tries to engage Lord 
Mohun ill a quarrel with himself. Ilis purpose is foiled by 
an accident which lays up Lord Mohun for some few da 3 ^s, 
and on his recovery this destroyer of domestic happiness 
goes off to London. Ilef’ore he goes, how'cver, Lord Castle- 
wood’s indignation is roused : and he only delays his 
vengeance till he has paid Mohun all that he owes him. 
He then picks a quarrel with him. The parties meet by 
night in Leicester Field, and Lord Castlewood receives a 
death-wound from his adversary. 

Before he dies he communicates to Henry Esmond a 
piece of information with which he himself had only recent¬ 
ly become acquainted. Esmond is legitimate: his mother 
was a poor Belgian girl, but honestly married to his father, 
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and Esmond is therefore the head of the family, and has 
only to proclaim his true position to step into all its honours 
and possession's. But gratitude for all the kindness he has 
received from this dying man and his family, makes him 
determine on silence and kneeling down by the side of his 
benefactor, he voluntarily pledges himself that he will never 
cast& cloud over the fortunes of the widow and her children. 
He redeems his promise, and leaves the stage with the 
plain untitled name with which he entered it. But his 
character is much altered by knowing that he could dispel 
the mist that obscures his origin, if he wished; and a tacit 
assumption of independence and authority marks his future 
dealings with his neighbours. Feeling unsuited for the cleri¬ 
cal life to which he had been defined, he obtains a commission, 
and joins the army under Marlborough. His campaigns with 
the Great Captain furnish Mr. Thackeray for an opportuni¬ 
ty of book-making which he has most unwarrantably abused. 
We have a minute, crabbed, prosy Account of Marlborough's 
great victories—one after another—so that we rub our eyes 
to assure ourselves that we arc really reading a novel by 
one of the most popular writers of the day, the general 
resemblance of the pages before us to Keightley's England 
being so painfully strong. Military stories are all very well 
if they attempt to give an authentic account of the great 
evente of a w'ar in a spirited and graphic way—or they may 
be made exceedingly amusing, as Mr. Lever lias shown, when 
personal adventures, and what may be called the merry side 
of war's face are exhibited, and our attention is engaged by 
our interest in the individual, and by the eccentric and 
motley aspect which incidents wear w'hen the scene is laid 
in the wild confusion of a battlefield or tlic jovial unreflect¬ 
ing gaiety of soldiers not on duty. But that the string of 
little Flemish villages only connected by “ they marched on" 
or‘‘they took" which adorn the pages of school histories 
should be transferred to the pages of a work of Rction is 
unendurable. We do not mean to say that Mr. Thackeray's 
military scenes are literally not more interesting than such 
a string would be: but any one who con find in them any¬ 
thing of a substantially different character will be more 
fortunate than we can boast to have been. When Esmond 
comes home from his first campaign, he finds Beatrix, the 
daughter of the late Viscount, Just blooming in the first 
spring of her beauty. She is a wild, incorrigible, worldly, 
> i^ain, strong-hearted girl, with endless spirits and love of 
mischief, and of a most divine loveliness. She sets her cap 
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at the young officer and very successfully. He goes off 
again to the wars determined to gain a laurel-wreath, and 
to place it on her brow. His other cousin Frank, now Vis¬ 
count Castlewood, also joins the army, tnd being an open- 
hearted, generous, and dashing sort of boy, makes his way 
very successfully and is a general favourite. Esmond him¬ 
self is attached to the Staff of Brigadier Webb, an enenfy of 
Marlborough, and for a time a successful rival. For alter 
Marlborough's fal|, Webb was the hero of the day, being 
beloved and admired for the strong contrast which his 
sincere and w'arm nature presented to the calculating cool¬ 
ness of the Duke. Mr. Thackeray is not much captivated 
with Marlborough, as indeed who can be. Military genius 
apart, he is one of the meanest of heroes. His icy calmness 
and absolute iiulifTerence except to the attaining his own 
ends are thus described. 

“ Before the greatest obstacle or the most trivial cere¬ 
mony, before a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, 
or a peasant slaughtered at the door "of his burning hovel:, 
before a carouse of drunken German lords or a monarclfs 
c<»urt, or a cottage-table where his plans were laid, or an 
enemy's battery, vomiting flame and death and strewing 
corpses around him, he was always cold, calm, resolute, like 
fate. He performed a treason or a cyurt-bow, he told a 
falseliond as black as Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment 
or spoke about tlic weather. He took a mistress, and left 
her; he betrayed his henef<ict(»r and supported him, or would 
have murdered him, with the same calmness always, and 
liaving no more remorse chan Ciotho, when she weaves the 
thread, or Lachesis, when she cuts iu" 

Mr. Thackeray has not failed to introduce some of his 
literary favourites with his story. There is a chapter lieaded 
** The famous Mr. Joseph Addison," and Dick Steele is 
constantly before our eyes. Esmond is walking with the 
latter when his companion suddenly steps away from him, 
and runs after a gentleman who is poring over a folio volume 
at a bookshop. “ He was a fair tall man, in a small colour¬ 
ed suit, with a very plain sword, very sober and almost 
shabby in appearance.” Mr. Addison asks the two gentleman 
to his lodging, where he favoured them'with a private hear¬ 
ing of his well-known lines on the victory of Blenheim. 
There is nothing in the private life of Addison that can 
afford much material for the fancy novelist to work on. He 
was a decorous respectable man of quiet habits, and simple 
tastes, who felt his own genius and persevered in its exer- 

p 
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else unfit he had attained such a recompense as he tliou^ht 
not very inadequate to his pretensions : a kind of character 
tlie description of which requires the magic of a great name 
to relieve from the &r of a very honorable dullness. Steele 
with his gay thoughtless bonhommie, his maudlin morals, 
his half-drunken piety, and his real good sense and real 
gooci feeling, makes a mixture which admits a freer scope 
for the exercise of the painter's talent. And in the scenes 
in which Corporal Dick is introduced we think Mr. Thack¬ 
eray has been very happy in the picture he has presented 
to the reader. 

L.ady Castlewood, wlio had cither felt or feigned very 
severe anger against Esmond, us having been an inactive 
witness of her husband's death, soon comes round to him, 
and throughout the remainder of the story regards him wdth 
sentiments of the deepest affection. She is aware of his 
passionforher daughter, which is very ill-rc(jiiited—Mistress 
Beatrix being a flirt of the first water, and for ever chang¬ 
ing one admirer for art'otlier as soon as the more humble is 
eclipsed by a more splendid suitor. Esmond knows all lier 
imperfections, but his knowledge does nut cure him of his 
folly. “ Sure dear lady,” he says to lier mother, “ 1 see all 
Beatrix's faults as well as you do. But she is iny fate. *Tis 
endurable, 1 shall pot die for not having her. 1 think I 
should be no happier if 1 won her. (iue voulea vous? Jc 
r aime.” And so strong is the Hamc that burns within his 
breast, that it does not at all die away when his mistress 
pledges her troth to a witless young lordling. 

The third volume opens with a chapter headed, to the 
reader's secret delight, with “ I come to an entl of my Bat¬ 
tles and Bruises." Esmond had only imitated Mars that he 
might win his Venus, and when his goddess carried her 
charms elsewhere, he was very willing to turn iiis sword 
into a ploughshare. His mind and time are however still 
principally taken up with watching the doings of the lady, 
whose folly and petulance are for ever unweaving the thread 
which she s^ins so carefully around her victims. The 
young lord soon escapes her toils, being scared by her ca¬ 
pricious and impertinent tyranny. Her faithful lover is 
ever by her side ; and she good-humouredly and sensibly 
takes tlie pains to point out to him liow mucli his faitliful- 
ness is thrown away, and how very wretched she would 
make him if she ever was persuaded into marrying him. All 
>which he clearly sees, and candidly owns, but loves on as 
madly as ever ; Lady Castlewood with a gen.tic melancholy 
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watches his wasted aOections thus idly expending them¬ 
selves, and comforts and cliecrs him as slie best may. 
Among other modes of warning and improving his erring 
mistress, Esmond writes a paper in the style of the Specia- 
tor^ wliich, through his acquaintance with Steele he gets 
printed so as to resemble exactly the numbers of the real 
publication, and one morning Beatrix finds a new number 
lying on the breakfast tabic in which she is painted under 
the name of Jocasta. Whatever ])raise a very ingenious 
and faithful imitation of the style and turn of thought fami¬ 
liar to the readers of fStcclc, may be considered to deserve, 
is duo to Mr. Thackeray. If the fictitious number had been 
hound up with the real, we should have thought it a very 
pleasing and spirited contribution. 

Time wears away until Queen Anne lias almost run lier 
race, and is nearly ready to (piit her intriguing court and 
vulgar favorites. All the Esmond fuinily are strong Jacobites, 
and the writer of the memoirs is not only a zealous, but a 
very active purtizan. He ])erceivcs*the danger which the 
iSluart cause runs through the iiidisposiliun felt by its sup¬ 
porters to take any decisive measures. He determines to 
.step into the post of peril, and devises a scheme which will 
if successful, give the young king James (to speak in the 
Tory language of the day} one great chance to make a bold 
and successtul stroke, it so liappens* that the brother of 
Beatrix and the king are almost of an age and of a remark¬ 
able similarity of appearance. Lord Casticwood is at Paris, 
and, being persuaded to join in the ]»lot, sends over bis 
picture to his mother as a present. This picture is really 
the portrait of the king, and is exliihited by Lady Castle- 
uood to all her servants, that when the king arrives he may 
be taken for her son. The scheme is carried on at first 
very successfully. The false Viscount comes attended by 
the true V iscount as his servant. He is established by Lady 
Castlewood in her house, and put in communication with his 
adherents. But the ill-luck and the fatal propensities of a 
Stuart cling closely to liim. Mistress Beatrix, with her 
graces and lier witty sharp sayings and wild gaiety is too 
strong a temptation. He throws away a crown for a smile, 
and Mrs. Beatrix is rather too willing to throw away her 
crown also, and to take the foolish admiration of a royal 
scape grace in exchange. A family council is held, and she 
is sentenced to be banished to the family seat of Castle¬ 
wood. Meanwhile the king has seen his sister and nearly 
killed her by the shock of a sudden interview. She lies 
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dying, and every moment may be her last. Now or never 
is the time for the friends of the exiled House. Thev hold 
a great meeting; they procure the presence of troops known 
to be favorable to the cause : tliey resolve to put their King 
at their head, proclaim him publicly, and stake all on one 
throw. But one fatal obstacle intervenes. There is no 
Hamlet in the play—the King cannot be found. Afler an 
anxious and tedious suspense they disperse and the sun of 
the Stuarts sets for ever. 

The King, as may be easily guessed, Was far away from 
London, gone to hunt the fair prey that was so willing to be 
caught. Harry Esmond and the young Viscount suspect 
the truth, and ride to Castlewood as fast as horses can carry 
them—they are refused admittance in the Castle : but Es¬ 
mond knows of a secret entrance and breaks into the room 
where the Prince is sleeping. Though startled out of his 
sleep, and in rather an awkward and embarrassing situation, 
the King does not forget his royal dignity, lie makes the 
best excuse that is possible, and is forgiven. But it was 
not so easy to ft»rgive Beatrix. As Esmond looked at her 
” he wondered he could ever have loved her. His love of 
ten years was over, it fell down dead on the spot,” He 
rides away in company with Lord Castlewood, and they 
reach London just in time to hear the mob shouting “ Long 
live King George." 

Two pages at the end of the third volume, and a preface 
supposed to be added by Esmond’s daughter, aetjuaint us 
with the subsequent fate of the family. Esmond himself 
marries the mother of Beatrix, the patroness of his early 
days, the tender friend of his riper years. They bid fare¬ 
well to England and settle on a property belonging to the 
family in Virginia. The young Viscount, made ac(|uaintcd 
with the great debt of gratitude he owes to Esmond, sobers 
down into a quiet and respectable nobleman, and is blessed^ 
with the society of a German wife, and endless brothers-in- 
law. The fair Beatrix flies to France, marries a Chaplain 
of her father’s, gets him made a Bishop, and lives to be a 
a pattern of respectability and— a favorite of the susceptible 
George the Second. 

Such is the story of Mr. Thackeray's novel—a story in itself 
neither good nor bad—possessing considerable interest in 
the shape in which it is actually presented, but lasing much 
of its power to please through the confused and careless 
>way in which it is worked out. The whole work teems with 
passages of great force, originality, and beauty. In tlie good 
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humoured expression of subdued satire Mr. Thackeray has 
scarcely a rival, and the three volumes are full of pointed 
sentences and happy turns of diction. A keen observation 
too, and long experience of men and things, has taught him 
truths vhich nothing else can teach, lie describes the world 
such as it exists in tlie frivolous circles of modern society 
as well as any man ; for he penetrates beneath the surface 
and sees how the same manner of thinking and acting per¬ 
vades classes apparently distinct* Besides, as we have said 
bef<»re, he is at Home in all the literature of the period he 
has chosen. It would be surprising if a bad novel from his 
pen describing the days of Queen Anne were not much 
oetter than what might be culled a happy effort in almost 
any other writer. 

Still we think that we are not wrong in pronouncing this 
to be, for Mr. Thackeray, a very moderate performance. 
Those who are well acejuainted with his other works can 
scarcely fail to be haunted, as they peruse the pages of 
Esmond," with the feeling that thepare not really getting 
any further timn tliey have got before. Take away a little 
difterence in the dressing and appointments, and the figures 
that are disclosed are found to be old and familiar to us. 
"Wliiit is this good, patient, soldierly, self-denying Esmond 
but our old friend Dobbin ? And the tender, true, woman¬ 
ly, enduring Lady Castlewood, is she not a repetition, though 
a good one, of Amelia Sedley, and Helen Pendennis ? 
Beatrix too, though she goes to Court and flirts with a 
crowned head, is but the authoress of '* Mes Larmes" in 
disguise, with perhaps a slight dash of the inimitable Becky, 
it is said that almost every clever man could write one good 
novel and that hardly any clever man can write two. The 
incidents of our own lives, and the cast of individual cha¬ 
racter, supply us with the materials from which to draw 
once. But when this well is empty, to what spring shall we 
go ? Mr. Thackeray lias dune a great deal more in his 
time than write one good novel, but we think he has shewn 
that there are limits which he cannot pass, or at least not 
without a great and a conscious effort. 'Circumstances 
and his own tastes have led him to see very clearly a 
few marked varieties of the great race of man. He 
looks upon modern society as frodiy, eager, reckless, fantas¬ 
tic, and yet tolerably kindly and cve^n sensible, and on 
the topmost wave—he catches the form of the lightest 
of all light things, the Venus born from the foam, the 
fashionable, scheming, heartless young lady. She it is 
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who represents in iiis mind the character of the world 
for which she tries to live, and for which she is willing to 
abandon everything better and simpler than the feveiish 
existence which this world has to oirer her. But he per¬ 
ceives that there are people who arc of quite a diflerent 
order. He knows that tliere are go<)d men and good women 
to be found in quiet waters. But he seems never to lose 
the sensation of having recently experienced a more troubled 
sea, and the good characters he loves to paint are always 
those we arc wont to think of when w e W 4 nt to be refreshed 
without being much fatigued by feeling it our duty greatly 
to admire. His hero is a man who has suilcred, and learnt a 
calm, sensible, endlessly patient wisdom, llis heroine is a 
woman with a full heart, and a low' voice, and quiet hum¬ 
drum w'ays. These are always the centre ligures of the 
picture, though the back ground is full of others, sketched 
rather tiian ])ainte(l with a hasty hut vigorous pencil. And 
the changes that these figures of the background undergo, 
and the evquisite waydn which they are touclied off and tlie 
happiness and boldness of the general colouring and drawl¬ 
ing, make us in Mr. Thackeray*s writings never want variety : 
but we fear that variety is now all we have, and that really 
new creation in the design <d the principal groups is some¬ 
thing for which we shall look in vain. 

e had hoped—perhaps we may still find room to hope— 
that Mr. Thackeray would rank as one of the great I'^ngliah 
writers of fiction : that his name would rank with that of 
De Toe or Fielding, aiul we should give to posterity a picture 
of our days in works of genuine humour and rich genius 
such as never have been surpassed. ** Esmond'* makes us 
doubt. We should rejoice to be restored to our old con¬ 
fidence. But even if we are doomed to disappointment in such 
high expectations, Mr. Thackeray has given us too much that 
is really excellent, not to deserve our licartfelt gratitude. 
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“ The fool hath said in his heart—* There is no God/ *’— 
and yet although such has doubtless been the cry, from the 
days of the Psalmist even until now, among the worldly and 
carnal minded whose mode of life in some degree compels 
“ the wish to be the wanton father to the thought,” and causes 
the mind intuitively to shrink from the idea of a day of reckon¬ 
ing,—we nevertheless must feel disposed to doubt whether 
tlicre ever lived an individual who really felt decidedly 
assured that such assertion would sRind the test of a close 
and searching examination. 

Surrounded and confronted at every turn by the eviden¬ 
ces \\hich all visible things afford of the existence of a 
Master Mind,—of some Supreme Intelligence by whom 
alone the material Universe could been framed and 

governed,—doubts and an inward shrinking of the heart 
must necessarily have at times occurred to make him dis¬ 
trust the truth of such a creed, and the wisdom of his 
scepticism. 

Turn where we will,—look where we may, at every point 
the eye beholds some form which prompts the mind un¬ 
consciously to ask,—‘ Whence came these things? How 
sprung the goodly furnishing of this beautiful world in which 
M'c live ? Tliey could not assuredly have made themselves, 
because, judging from the laws and conditions under which 
created things exist, we arc absolutely forced by reason to 
adrnit'that there was once a time when even the material 
elements themselves from which the world proceeded were 
not in being. What caused, then, their begfnning V 

Shall we regard them as the mere results of chemical 
combinations ? If so, we at once admit the existence of 
something prior still, since results must necessarily imply a 
cause, and matter must have existed ])revious to forming 
these chemical combinations. We are, therefore, still as far 
as ever from the point at which we would arrive and from 
the conclusions we would draw. What, in fact, is tliis>^me 
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chemical combination, upon which so much stress is often 
laid, but the result —tAe inevitable result ,—of Laws ? And 
whence then, the origin of those laws ? 

We know from their effects that such laws exist; but that 
furnishes no answer to the question, * From whence did 
they themselves proceed V For if the matter which they 
gove^'n had once an origin, so too must the laws by which its 
various combinations are controlled. 

If we submit a portion of any substance to the rigid test of 
chemical analysis, wc find that it is composed of variously 
combined ingredients which by this process are separated 
and rendered free. But such ingredients are not therefore 
destroyed, because the laws by which all material things are 
governed are not destroying but preserving laws, which or¬ 
dain or require that the matter thus set free from one com¬ 
bination, shall again combine in other forms. 

If, for instance, water be admitted to a mass of intensely 
heated iron, it undergoes immediate decomposition; its 
oxygen entering into dombination wdth the metal while the 
hydrogen is disengaged in the form of gas. Yet in this case 
the hydrogen is not lost, since it rises at once into the at¬ 
mosphere, and by mixing with it, again enters into a fresh 
combination with other substances elsewhere. 

The decompositiqn of a substance by the process of 
analysis is therefore the mere result of a chemical action, 
which may be defined to be a system of dissolution and repro¬ 
duction, and it is entirely owing to the laws which govern 
this system, that not an atom of any substance is ever lost. 

There is a very popular, though certainly very erroneous 
idea, that fire annihilates that upon which it feeds; but fire 
may be more truly said to perform the part of the chemist 
who subjects a substance to analysis, the only real difference 
being this, that while the former merely dissolves the 
previous union,—the latter, in addition, ascertains the na¬ 
ture and quantity of the substances thus disunited. 

Fire operates only until it has decomposed the matter 
submitted to its action, and it becomes extinguished so soon 
as the volatile'and inflammable constituents are disengaged. 
Here again, nothing is destroyed or lost save the /orm only 
of the substances acted upon. The gases are all carried off 
by the atmosphere, and as in the instance of the hydrogen 
above alluded to, are ready to enter into a new combination 
with other matter; while the earthly and incombustible 
residue remains in the form of ashes, and contributes, by 
again combining with the soil, to add to its fertility. 
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The farmer perceives and practically acknowledges the 
existence of this law of decay and reproduction, when he 
supplies a dressing of manure to his impoverished lands. 
The soil, deprived of its nutritive particles, refuses to 
nourish the desired crops ; fresh ingredients are supplied, 
and the new combination that ensues restores the produc¬ 
tive power, • 

In all such cases we behold the constant operation of a 
system of decay and reproduction, and what, in fact, we 
would ask, are all* the operations that we daily witness, but 
the constant and inevitable results of those vast chemical 
agencies wliich proceed from the inexhaustible laboratory 
of Natua'e ? 

A seed is sown:—in time it germinates and springs up 
above the surface of the ground, and gradually gaining 
strength and vigour from the soil, produces at length a 
stately forest tree, whose spreading branches and luxuriant 
foliage afford an abundant and grateful shelter to the fea- 
tliered tribes. • 

But the seasons roll on, and the withered leaves are 
strewed around by the Autumnal winds. 

Are they then lost ?—No.—Rotted by the rains and frosts 
of winter, they decay, and mixing with the soil increase its 
richness, and so add vigour to tlie parent tree. By the 
agency of certain laws tliey were first elaborated out of the 
substance of the earth, and having fulfilled the ends for 
W'hicli they were produced, they again decay and return to 
the ejements from which they sprung. 

Can we in these operations discern aught that deserves 
tlie name of accident or chance ? The results are in every 
case as certain to arrive as the succession of night to day. 
All betokens the incessant and careful operations of a che¬ 
mical agency guided and constrained by certain laws to pro¬ 
duce unerring and undeviating results. 

But can we rest satisfied here ? Sliall we attribute to 
those laws alone, the production of tJie Universe ? We see 
that those laws now govern and preserve created things,— 
but hiive we thence liberty to infer that the l^ws themselves 
created them ? We shall see as we proceed. 

'Jiiere is a well-known general law which provides that all 
bodies shall expand with Ileat and contract from Cold. If we 
place a pan of water on the fire we shall soon perceive that 
as its temperature increases the lower portion of the water 
begins to rise upwards to the surface, while its place below 
is supplied by a corresponding descent of the colder water 

Q 
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from above. This is entirely the effect of expansion,—the 
heated watee becoming lighter than the cold, rises upwards 
and gives place to the denser portion from above, and this 
continues until the water arrives at the boiling point, when 
having attained the utmost temperature to which it can ar¬ 
rive, it passes off in steam. 

IPagain, a bar of iron be heated to a red heat and an 
attempt be then made to pass it through a ring which it 
previously exactly fitted, it will be found that the expansion 
of the metal is so great as altogetlier to prevent its passage 
into the ring. These are some of the constant and well 
known results of that law which ordains that bodies shall 
increase in volume with an increase of temperature, and they 
arc not here cited as proving anything novel, but merely to 
point out the general working of the rule, in order that a 
curious exception to which we shall presently allude, may 
fix the attention of the reader. 

We see another ec^ually familiar illustration of this law in 
our Barometers and Thermometers, for, if the temperature 
of the air be di*y and Warm, tlie quicksilver or mercury ex¬ 
pands, and thus by acquiring bulk and requiring a larger 
space, it rises in the tube; but if the temperature decreases, 
the mercury by contraction again descends. It is thus that 
we ascertain the temperature of the air around us, and we 
perceive that the law is constant in its mode of operation 
and is never by any chance reversed. These results are 
again truly attributable to chemical agency ; but that agency 
is not capricious; it cannot act otherwise; tliere is n<^ voli¬ 
tion permitted; it cannot cause the heat to contract nor 
the cold to expand the mercury in the tube; and why not ? 

Because it is rendered completely and thoroughly subject 
and subservient to a late whi^ compels it to operate by one 
undeviating method. But can that law itself reverse the ope¬ 
ration ? No—the law is, with one very notable exception, as 
constant and unde viating in its mode of operation as the re¬ 
sults above described are certain to arrive. It, therefore, can 
have no choice or volition either; it is as completely under 
control aS its chemical results, and being umler such control 
it is clear that it cannot be erected into the primal cause. 
There must still be some source of action, beyond the law, 
which we are unable to perceive except through its predom¬ 
inant and Controlling power ovet all material things, and 
being unable to lift me veU and proceed beyond tibat point, 
the reasonable mind there rests Content In tile sure convic¬ 
tion that all Nature h over-ruled by a great Great invisible 
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und Supreme Intelligence, who sustains and governs all 
things in Wisdom and Benevolence; ^ho orders all things 
for our good, and is and must be, the Lawgiver and cpnse- 
quently the Creator of all material things. 

We have said that it is the law of nature for all thing? to 
expand with an increase, and to contract with 4 decrease of 
temperature ; but there is a most remarkable exceptio|i to, 
and deviation from the latter rule, as enbibited in the freez¬ 
ing of water, an expection, to which, as it affords the mogt 
conclusive evidence of design, we must beg leave to invite 
particular attention. 

Water, like other bodies, when exposed to co)d, will obey 
the general law and decrease in bulk until it airives at.a 
temperature of 40®, when instead of continuing to contract, 
the law is suddenly reversed and expansion begins and 
thence proceeds until the temperature is reduced to 32^, 
when the water freezes or crystalizes. 

It is evident therefore that water attains its greatest 
density at 40^, and the subsequent expansion, as it freezes, 
by rendering it lighter, enables the ice to float qpon the 
surface. 

Were it not for this, the ice would sink successively to 
the bottom until the lake or river became a solid mass. 

This remarkable exception to the otherwise constant ope¬ 
ration of the laws which govern the expansion and contrac¬ 
tion of fluids and solids, may at first sight im])ear to favour 
the view s of the sceptic, that the results of these laws are 
purely accidental, and that our argument in favour of their 
immutability and of tlie design which^is apparent in their 
mode of acting is hereby damaged, if not refuted* 

Not so, however; for the exception under consideration 
is not the effect of accident or chance, but furnishes on the 
contrary in itself, the very strongest evidences of design and 
forethought, for being constant it must be regarded, not as 
a chance, but as a rule or law ; the result of a wise and 
benevolent foresight, and ordained to secure or to produce 
certain beneficial ends. Were water, for instance, to obey 
the general law and become denser as refrigeration proceed¬ 
ed, the result would be that those other laws which are 
appointed to govern and preserve organic beings would be 
obstructed and frustrated ; wjiereas by permitting it to obey 
the general rule so long as no injurious results would be 
produced, and reversing the opera^n of the law exactly at 
that particular point v&en to suffer it to proceed wopjd be 
productive of injurious eff^ts and prove subveraive of other 
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laws and purposes, furnishes, we venture to assert, as strong 
an evidence of benevolent design and over-ruling care as 
could well be desired or adduced. But yet more than this 
is proved, since he who possessed so perfect a knowledge 
of the results to be obtained by this change of operation in 
the law,' could assuredly be no other than the framer of the 
law kself, and tlie Creator of the water, and consequently 
the Creator likewise of the universe of which that water 
forms a part. 

If the law remained unchanged, and the density of the 
water continued to increase with refrigeration, the conse¬ 
quence would be that the frozen portions would successively 
sink down until the whole became a solid mass ; wliat then 
under such circumstances would become of all the fish and 
various other aquatic animals ? Would not such a mode of 
proceeding have consigned them to inevitable destruction ? 
Where too, in Northern lands, would terrestrial creatures 
obtain the necessary supply of water to quench their thirst, 
when every river, lake'or pond was converted into a solid 
mass of ice ? All would inevitably perish by the most 
painful of deaths,—or rather—no animals could ever have 
existed in those lands;—whereas by the present wise and 
merciful arrangement all such injurious enects are avoided 
and rendered, undtr ordinary circumstances, impossible. 

1 b it credible that any rational being can be found who will 
assert that such a mode of operation can proceed from 
chance ? 

That the usual course of nature shall be pursued until 
its proceeding further would be prejudicial to the general 
welfare,—and then that the operation of a certain law shall 
be suddenly changed in order to prevent an injurious, and 
secure a beneficial result,—and yet that no evidence of 
design,—^no testimony to the existence of an overruling 
Providence is afforded by such proceeding ? Such scepti¬ 
cism we are at once constrained to regard as altogether 
monstrous and absurd—alike beyond the pale of reason 
and of common sense. 

Again, whexf we look around upon the various countries 
of the earth and inquire into their animal productions, our 
attention cannot fail to be arrested by the fact that each is 
specially adapted to the climate in which it dwells, and to 
its own particular mode of life. The Camel, with its broad 
and spongy foot is adapted for travelling over sandy plains; 
the Beaver, the Otter, and other animals which dwell for the 
most part in the water, arc furnished with a broad membrane 
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like that of aquatic birds, to connect the toes and thus 
enable them to paddle on with swiftness and with ease. The 
Monkey, on the other hand, delighting to climb and spring 
from bough to bough, is furnished with long prehensile 
fingers and a hand closely resembling that of man, a gift 
or provision which enables it to grasp and climb with celerity 
and safety. Some animals are found to be capable of exist¬ 
ing only in the bosom of the sea; others in fresh waters; 
some are only to be found within the torrid zone, while 
others would perish the moment they should be removed 
from the frigid zone ; each species appears, in short, to be 
fixed to an element or climate proper and peculiar to it.* 

« Are not such facts as these sufficiently indicative of de¬ 
sign ? Could chance have restricted the hshes to the only 
element in which they can exist, and furnish them hy acci- 
dent with the only means of progression adapted to their 
mode of life and to the medium in which they move ? Why 
did it never err and furnish terrestrial animals with fins 
instead of feet ? Are we not in scAne sort compelled to 
answer. ‘ It is because they could not have progressed on 
land with fins, or with any otlier limbs than those they now 
possess V Wliy is the bird which possesses feet, furnished 
also with a pair of wings ? Because it was intended by Him 
who created the bird, that it should noj: only be enabled by 
its feet to progress on land, but likewise that it should 
possess the power of soaring through the air. It was con¬ 
sequently furnished with means adapted to these ends! 
Why was the bird furnished with a pair of wings ? It is 
obviously because it could not fiy with only one, and thus 
foresight, design and creative power are all apparent in the 
furnishing of a pair of wings ! An infinity of such ques¬ 
tions might be asked and be similarly replied to—for why 
are not the limbs of all animals alike ?—why do the teeth 
difier in number and in shape according to the nature of 
the food supplied ? The answer to such inquiries must in 
all cases be obvious and plain, viz., that the means have 
been wisely and designedly ordained to certain ends ! Does 
not such an admission at once exclude the agency of chance 
by showing that the limbs were specially and particularly 
and designedly adapted to the peculiar mode of life the 
various tribes were destined or designed to follow, and 
therefore that forethought and contrivance combined with 
consummate skill, were brought into play in their construc- 
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tion ? And as forethought and design are clearly incom¬ 
patible with chance* so we ore compelled to acknowledge 
created things to be the work of an All Wise and All Pow¬ 
erful Designer. 

** The animals which dwell in cold climates are more¬ 
over provided with a thick warm covering of fur* and man 
in such climates* reasoning upon this fact* adopts the same 
kind of dress. In both cases,” says Dr. Prout* ** whatever 
may have been the end or intention; no one can deny that 
the effect^ at least, is precisely the same ; the animal and the 
man are alike protected from the cold. Now* since 
the animal did not clothe itself, but must have been 
clothed by another; it follows that whoever clothed the 
animal* apparently knew what the man knows* and reasoned 
like the man; that is to say the cluther of the animal knew 
that the climate in which the animal is- placed, is a cold 
climate ; and that a covering of fur is one of the best means 
of warding off the cold; he therefore clothed his creature 
in this very appropriate material. Now' the msn who thus 
clothes himself in fur to keep off the cold, performs an act 
of design. So, whoever directly or indirectly, caused the 
animal to be clothed with fur to keep off the cold, must 
likewise have performed an act of design, Put he who 
could thus foresee the nature of the climate in which the 
animal was placed, *and who could furnish it with the ne¬ 
cessary means of warding off the cold, must be admitted 
to have been also the Creator of the animal, and by ex¬ 
tending the argument, the (Veatur of the man himself and 
of the Universe. Moreover, the intelligence the Creator 
has displayed in clothing the animal* he has also deigned 
to impart to man, who is thus enabled to recognise Ins 
Creator’s design,*’* 

We are told, however, by the sceptic, that there is no 
proof in all this either of design or of the {hresight of a 
Creator, but that all may be regarded either as the work of 
chance, or os the necessary result of the long continued 
operation of “ the eternal laws of nature.” 

There is iti such reasoning,-^f indeed, reasoning it can 
be called,— a degiee of contradiction and absurdity which 
it would be scarcely worth while to notice, were it not that 
its tendency being mischievous, it may be better to refute it. 

The Jaws of nature, it will be observed, are appealed to 
by tlie sceptic* as to something distinct from and altogether 
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independent of a Creator ; while it is absurdly forgotten 
that the very admission of the existence of such /aw#, at 
once establishes the existence likewise of the Law-giver 
who framed them! And what is this nature to whi^ we 
are referred ? Is it not this material world in which we 
live ? How then are its laws eternal ? Matter must once 
have had a beginning, since it cannot exist without a pre¬ 
serving law; while the law itself springing from the will of 
another, can be no more eternal than the matter which it 
governs! Did tAese laws exist from eternity before the 
matter was produced ? If so, then must they have operated 
for ages upon nothing, which is absurd ;—or more truly 
speaking,—with nothing to act upon they could not have 
operated at all, and therefore, as laws they had no exis¬ 
tence / For since the law was required only from the mo¬ 
ment when the matter was created, it is a folly to argue that 
it may have existed without the matter; while again, since the 
laws of nature are not creating but preserving laws, it is 
evident both that the matter was not {Produced by them, and 
that they did not exist without it; or if the laws created 
matter, why do tlicy not still continue to create it ? But 
docs a law posscf^s volition ? Or is it not rather the result 
of volition in another ? Is it an independent principle or 
source of action, or does it not itself gpring from the will 
and foresight of another, and controlling power ? The laws 
by which communities are governed,—are they self impos¬ 
ed ? Do tliey operate through the existence of any power 
inherent in themselves,—or do they not rather proceed from 
the will and predeterminate counsel of the rulers of such 
communities, and cease to operate whenever those rulers 
decree that they shall end ? 

Did they exist before, and create the community over 
which they are appointed to preside, or were they not im¬ 
posed by the heads or chief of the community ? originating 
in fret out of the wants and necessities of tliat community T 
It is evident that laws are framed and intended by the chief 
authority to operate beneficially in regulating and control¬ 
ling the Society subjected to them, and they*^can only con¬ 
tinue to operate so long as that chief power perceives that 
they are conducive to the end in view ; and when he wills it, 
they must cease to be. If then, the laws originate out of 
the necessities of the community, it would be absurd to 
argue that they existed previous to the community itself, and 
the very same argument will equally apply to the laws of 
nature. They donot operate tlirough the possossiou of any 
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power inherent in themselves. They did not create the 
matter over which they have been appointed to exercise 
control ! They—like the laws of men>—are imposed by the 
Highest Power to preserve the harmony and welfare of that 
which is subjected to their guidance ; and as they must 
cease to operate when that Supreme Power so wills it,—so 
must* they have originated at the time when that same power 
created the matter over which they were appointed to pre¬ 
side. 

These, so called “ eternal laws of nature,” then, are thus 
seen to be nothing more tlian the instruments with which 
their Creator works, and having sprung from His Will when 
He created matter, they can neither be eternal nor even in¬ 
dependent. 

But, says the sceptic in reply—How do you know that 
matter itself is not eternal ? you have assumed that it had a 
beginning, and that it could not have existed before the 
laws which are appointed to govern and preserve it,—but 
you liave not yet jfrovSd it; and yet this is necessary since 
if the matter is eternal, so too must be its regulating laws. 

We might here content ourselves with a similarly illogical 
line of reasoiiing, and retort that in this we have done no 
more than follow the sceptic's example, since he on his side 
merely assumes the ^ternity of matter, not only without fur¬ 
nishing the slightest proof that such is the fact, but likewise 
without being able to adduce the smallest probable reason 
why it should be so. 

Let us, however, proceed to examine the point at issue, 
and endeavour to prove that matter must have had a begin¬ 
ning, and therefore that it cannot be eternal.—Indeed, that 
such is the fact is almost self evident, since matter be¬ 
ing under the preserving guidance and control of laws with¬ 
out which it is unable to exist; and those laws being the 
expression of the will of another power or person beyond 
them, it seems to be proved in limine that neither the one nor 
the other can by any possibility be eternal.—Let us, how¬ 
ever, again examine the question on other grounds. 

If matter be eternal, then must it be co-existent witli the 
Deity;—that is, supposing always that His existence be ad¬ 
mitted ; and here, on the very threshold of the inquiry, the 
believer finds an insuperable barrier to exist in the fact, that 
if matter be eternal and co-existent with God, then was not 
such matter created by Him, and consequently the very first 
and most important of His attributes is destroyed,—whence 
then the Universe with all its beautiful and wonderously va- 
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i'ied furnishing of animate and inanimate forms ? Shall we 
regard them as the results of that chemical agency of wjiich 
we have already spoken ? And if so then, whence, we 
would inquire, were the laws which govern that agency ? 
For a law as we have sufHciently proved is an emanation 
from a higher will! Or again, shall we be told that God 
merely fashioned tlie furniture of the world out of the'pre-* 
existing matter, and contiived wise laws for its control and 
guidance ? Here again the sceptic is at fault, since the 
matter being unable to exist without the laws which pre¬ 
serve it, proves that the framing of the laws was prior to, 
or simultaneous with the creation of the matter; and since 
again, no law can be eternal because it originates from the 
will of another, so is it evident that in admitting the exis* 
tence of a law, the sceptic as once destroys his own argu¬ 
ment, and proves in spite of himself, that neither the law 
nor the matter can be eternal. 


Nor is it even probable, if God be not in truth the creator 
of the matter, that he should have Ifad the power to bind 
and regulate it by his laws.—For such must necessarily 
imply a perfect knowledge of the properties of, and con¬ 
trol over the matter itself, which none but its creator could 


possibly possess, while to admit that matter possesses cer¬ 
tain properties is positively in other wgrds to assert that it 
is subject to a law,—since the law and the property are 
synonymous ; or the latter is imparted by the former. We 
perceive that all material things are rendered subject to 
those same laws which the sceptic terms “ the eternal laws 
of Nature and being so subject, it is evklent that matter 
is under the control of Him who framed tlie laws. Now 


there appears to be this very remarkable and essential dif¬ 
ference between the uncreated and that which is created, 
namely, that the former requires no regulating laws for its 
preservation ; submits to no control ; but is in itself self- 
existing, all-sufficient, and eternal. Created things, on the 
contrary, possess none of these attributes, but are subject 
to the control and guidance of regulating laws from which 
they cannot extricate themselves even if they would, and 
the cessation of whose control would at once consign them 
to inevitable destruction. Take, for example, our own solar 
system ; here we find matter restrained and regulated by 
wise laws which compel it to be what it is. But remove 
those laws, and destruction and annihilation would be the 
swift and unavoidable results. 

As regards the matter therefore, we perceive that it 
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cannot exist except under the guardian eare and control of 
the laws which govern all material things; it could not con-, 
sequently have had existence until after the law of nature 
had been provided to regulate and preserve it. It becomes 
necessary then, if possible, to ascertain likewise whether 
the laws themselves are eternal or were created,—for upon 
• the^swer to this question would seem to depend that also 
regarding the eternity of matter. Now, as already stated, 
matter we perceive cannot exist without a preserving law; 
the law was therefore evidently provided and designed to 
regulate and govern it. But as a design must always imply 
the existence of a designer ,—so in like manner must a law 
imply or denote the existence of a lawgiver. The matter 
regulated by the law, and the law regulating the matter, 
must consequently demand a common origig ? But we have 
already shown that the law itself is as completely under 
control as the matter which it governs ; it cannot therefore, 
be the Primal Cause. Whence then does it proceed ? 

We trace backward from the thing governed, to the law 
which governs it; but beyond that law our reason tells us 
there must necessarily exist a lawgiver ; beyond whom a- 
gain no powers of reasoning can ascend. Here then, we 
arrive at the final and remotest limit to which we can trace 
back the origin of tljings, and the mind there rests and of 
necessity fixes upon this unseen Lawgiver, as the Great 
First Cause; the Framer of the law; the Creator of the 
matter governed by the law, and consequently the Creator 
likewise of the Universe ;—in short—Our God. 

What then, becomes of the eternity of matter; 

What then, becomes of the eternity of the law ? 

The matter could not exist without the law; the law 
could not exist without the lawgiver! Both therefore, were 
created by Him, and cannot be eternal; for the laws of na¬ 
ture springing from the Will of Nature's God,'must prove 
that He first framed the law, and then created the matter 
which it was to govern ;—consequently both had a begin¬ 
ning, and thus the sceptic's argument is refuted. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM MY JOURNAL, JANUARV, 1851. 

*yc^ne.-;-Jungles, South Mirzapore District. 

January 14, 1851.—After having been for the last nine 
clays penned up in the Benares Rajah's empty house at 
Nowgurh, where, however, we managed to beguile the time 
pleasantly enough, in spite of thunder and lightning, rain, 
slippery ground, and other inconveniences, we are all de¬ 
lighted to hncT ourselves again on the move for sport; and 
are encamped to-day at " Nakoo,” a flat uninteresting vil¬ 
lage, where 1 should regret to remain long, except for the 
sliooting in the three jungles a few miles distant from us, 
and from each of which, this village is equi-distant. The 
scenery of the Rajah's house at Nowgurh has already been 
described, but 1 cannot forget the lively fishing for small 
fry 1 had there, in the Kurumnassa river, which flows im¬ 
mediately beneath the Rajah's garden-wall, whence we used 
to watcii the otters Ashing in the river; and the peacocks 
and monkeys coiiyng to the bank every morning and even¬ 
ing to drink. One could feel here some idea of Life in the 
Woods,—we will say nothing of the Hyena that used to 
laugh dreadfully every evening whilst we were at dinner, 
and Vhich w'e ■ t last discovered to be only an owl! 

Our party now consists of Mr. and Mrs. M. and their two 
children ; R. and myself with Mrs. T. and four children. 
Neither time nor space will allow of my mentioning all the 
Ayahs, and the bandboxes, &c. No! no! let us pass on to 
more interesting subjects. 

January 15, 1851.—A kill* announced this morning. 
Nutcheyd—M.'s shikaree (the bravest native I have ever 
met) has been to see the " punj," and pronounces it to be 
the foot print of a large tigress. We have swallowed a 
hasty breakfast and are off, without the ladies this time, as 
the jungle where the tiger is near the village of Bhin- 
sowra is three or four miles away. We are in our 


• A kill mean! that one of the buffaloei (tied up in the Jungle ae bait to in- 
foran ui of the whereabouU of ihs tiger) hai been killed. 
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“ Muchans,” R. on the extreme left, M. on the extreme 
right, and I in the centre. The hankwa in our front 
and a long way off, distributed in the form of a horse¬ 
shoe, begin to shout, and approach us, whilst the rouks 
mounted on trees on the right and left of us, make the best 
use of their ears and eyes, and prepare to keep the tiger 
within his present bounds, which we hope is between the 
hankwa in front, ourselves in their front, and the rnuks 
on either side. A book amuses us for the first 10 minutes, 
till the shouts, and noises of the hankwa get nearer, and 
more audible, then our attention is attracted to the sudden 
rush of a Sombhur, a Neelgai, a spotted deer, pig, fox, 
wolf, hyena, bear, wild cat, jackal, monkey, or peacock, for 
all the natives of the forests occasionally shew themselves 
flying from the hankwa. On this occasion however only 
a few' made their appearance. But where is tlfe tiger ? The 
hankwa is close up—hark! is not that a low, deep growd ? 
Another shout from the hankwa, and a trumpet sound 
from Molar Bux, who to-day accompanied tlic beaters, 
and we were astonished by a roar that echoed again through 
the wood: and immediately in mid air, far to my left, I saw 
a majestic tigress bound over a clump of b* shes with head 
and tail erect, and legs extended, and her white belly and 
the black stripes on her sides, shining in the sun, were a 
picture few painters could conceive. Ji. fired a random 
shot, but missed. The hankwa is now ^lose, and imme¬ 
diately beneath our muchans 1 sec (iie ! two!! three ! 11 
nearly full grown cubs walking straight up to M. A flash 
of M *s rifle, and one lies dead beneath him, whilst one 
turned, and went off to the left towards 11.—a second flash 
from M.’s rifle and a wounded tiger steals aways with 
frightful roars through the thicket. Nutcheyd, how'cver, 
soon finds his track by the blood spots on the leaves. 

Molar Bux is called for, and is immcdiatel)^ at hand, 
ready and willing. 1 must now introduce you to Molar 
Bux, a male elephant of immense size with no tusks, 
staunch as a rock in the presence of a tiger. In 1848 or -4d * 
General T. requested Col. S. to ask the Rajah of Jhansie 
to purchase this elephant. The Kajah sent an experien¬ 
ced man to see, and report upon Molar Bux. The 
man reported that though Molar Bux did not shew his 
tusks, yet he thought he could shew his teeth, for though 
be was perfect as an animal in points and almost unexcep¬ 
tionable, yet his temper was uncertain and might become 
dangerous. In consequence of this report, the Rajah of 
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Jhansie refused to purchase the elephantj but soon after¬ 
wards the Rajah of Benares, either with more courage or 
less judgment, became bis owner, and placed him in his 
Elephant Stud at Hamnuggur, whence he was lent to M. 
and accompanied our sporting party. 1 have introduced 
the elephant, 1 must of necessity honor you by an introduc¬ 
tion to the mahout: the most dirty-looking, grimy-faced fel¬ 
low you ever saw; always stupified by the influence of opium, 
and in this instance, doubly stupid on account of a terrible 
black eye, whidli he had obtained last night in a brawl. 

We left the wounded tiger stealing away through the 
thicket into a nullah, while Nutclieyd traced his course, and 
we got on Molar Bux with our guns. The pad was a sort of 
couch, with a foot board on each side; M. sat on one side, 
I and R. on the other—thus we started on the track of the 
wounded tiger. It soon became apparent to us all that the 
elephant was well aware of the enemy’s presence. The 
mahout appeared afraid, and M. told him to attend to his 
business. We came to a nullah, anto which the elephant 
appeared disinclined to go, the mahout left him alone, and 
he walked round a short distance and came to a little ra¬ 
vine about three feet deep, and shaded by long grass ; here 
he stood—trumpetted, and beat his trunk on the ground all 
to no purpose, tlmn he began to stamp with his feet till the 
earth shook again, at last he kicked*up pieces of mud with 
his forefoot, took .them up in his trunk, and threw them in 
upon the tiger. This, after two or three throws, caused 
the tiger to move a little, when we were able to discern his 
whereabouts. I then gave M. (nearest whom the tiger was) 
a piece of forked wood which we had been using to push 
the branches of the trees out of our way, this, M. tlirew in 
upon the tiger, when he immediately cliarged at the ele¬ 
phant’s ear, and in his spring received a ball from M.’s rifle, 
which killed him dead. The mahout 1 have said was timid, 
he now misbehaved himself by turning the elephant from 
the tiger at the moment of the charge: for this conduct he 
got no ** bucksheesh,” and consequently became more and 
more sulky and stupid. Returned to camp after dusk with 
our two tigers. 

The ladies are delighted with Molar Bux, who gets from 
their hands, more bread, plantains, biscuits, and sugar than 
ever. He almost refuses to take these things in his pro- 
bosis, but presses that the bonnebouche should be placed 
in his huge mouth, by their fair hands, and they condescend 
to comply with his wishes. 
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Molar Bux appears very gentle, and trustworthy with 
Europeans generally, and particularly so with the ladies: 
but he has a marked dislike to his charcutter and, on 
one occasion 1 saw him attempt to catch hold of a man who 
was walking along the road near him. With these excep¬ 
tions he is, 1 think, very docile. When we are riding on 
his back, if either of us ^dress him by name, and stretch 
out our hands, he immediately puts up his trunk to be 
caressed, and returns our good will with a grateful and ex¬ 
pressive grunt. 

January 10, 1851.-^Marched to-day to Beacompore, 
where our principal enjoyment was eating sombhur soup 
made from the feet and head of the sombhur deer: this 
must be eaten in t!ie jungles to be appreciated; not only 
that the deer may be fresh, but that you may get that keen¬ 
ness of appetite, which is only to be got on an expedition 
like our present. The effect too of this soup is most in¬ 
vigorating. But killing deer is rather slow work after the 
excitement of a tiger hur.t. 

January 17, 1851.—Marched to-day to Dinaree. We 
are now on the table land on the Khymoor range of hills, 
in the south part of the Mirzupore district, on the left bank 
of the beautiful River Soane. Got some deer again to-day. 

January 18, IS.'il.-^Marched to-day to Sitaree, in tlie 
direction of the streabi of the Soane, and parallel to it. 
Scenery very grand, and beautiful in the extreme. Found 
here some ground fit for riding on, and had a gallop uccord- 
ingly. When we wanted the horses and elephants to-day, 
the mahout delayed a long time getting ready Molar Bux, 
in consequence of which the mahout was punished with a 
few stripes of a riding whip, and this has made the fellow 
more surly and ill-tempered than he has been hitherto. 

January 19,1851, halt. Went to-day towards 

the river, to see the difficulties of Urgoor Ghat," and found 
it “ Urgoor" par excellence. If you want a description of 
this most beautiful scenery you must refer to the ** Hambies 
in the Mirzapore district." M. and T., with Mrs. M. and 
T. rode on Molar Bux; but R. preferred going on horse 
back. The elephant appears sulky, sometimes walking fast, 
sometimes very slowly, the mahout is beating liim very 
roughly, and the la'iiea are complaining of the mem's cruelty. 
On our way back firom the Ghat, R. overtook us, and 
rode slowly a short distance by the side of the elephant; 
afterwards R. began to gallop, when the elephant set off at 
a round trot, with a speed that R. could not beat, and 
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though we all thought it pleasant enough at first, yet, after 
a short time, prudence bid us check the mad career of 
Molar BuXf which feat could only be accomplished through 
the agency of the cruel mahout, who much to the dissatis¬ 
faction of the ladies, beat, and belabored the poor animal 
very severely, till at length he succeeded in stopping him, 
after which he walked quietly enough into camp, where he 
was petted, and caressed by the ladies as an injured indi¬ 
vidual ; even R. must needs embrace his trunk, and the 
ladies and children were untiring in putting biscuits, &c., 
into his mouth. 

On our reaching camp, 1 observed to M., that Molar 
Bux had a very elephantine odour about him, and suggest¬ 
ed the propriety of his being washed. M. gave die order, 
and in the afternoon he was bathed in a branch -of the 
Kuruinnassa River, and afterwards picketed on the other 
side, away from our tents: why, 1 know not. 

January 1851.—Last night, about £ o'clock, whilst 

fast asleep, i was disturbed by an tunpleasant whispering 
outside the tent: 1 heard enough to become aware that 
something was wrong. I got up hastily, and went outside, 
and* whilst asking what was amiss, was interrupted by a 
shout, from the other part of the camp, informing us that 

Mahout bhi murgaya." 1 soon learnt that Molar Bux 
(perhaps in revenge fur having been *bathed in that most 
unholy stream,) had become must," had got loose, had 
killed his charcutter and his mahout ; and was now in 
the village, taking off the roofs of the houses, and dqiiig 
all possime mischief. 1 was the first out, M. was out a few 
seconds afier, and all our energies were now employed to 
take care of the ladies, children, and ayahs. There were 
some trees near our tents, one a bur tree, into this we 
very speedily got some charpoys, and bound them there 
firmly with ropes taken from the camel baggage. The 
ladies, children, &c., were very soon in these elevated posi¬ 
tions, and, but for the dreadful terror that pervaded our 
camp, might have slept tliere .soundly enough wrapped in 
their warm resais" and cloaks, spite of the* cold piercing 
wind that blew in fitful gusts. The morning moon was 
waning, and its faint light was scarcely discernable : the 
heavens were oversprecM with clouds, and our, hitherto^ 
bright and joyous scenery was now dreary, and cheerless in 
the extreme. 

What is to be done ? here is Death in our camp> riding 
about on a mad elephant, destroying all within hia reach! 
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Wc each get our riflesj and ammunition ready; and M. gets 
into the tree with the ladies and children; whilst R. and 
I get into another tree close by. All the servants are either 
in trees, or are at the foot of a tree, ready to ascend on 
the first approach of the enemy. 

The other elephants have been taken into the jungle, 
to avoid Molar Bux, who is amusing himself in the village, 
looting all the rice he .can lay his trunk upon: and after 
killing a dog, and wounding several villagers, he has gone 
into a wheat field, where we will leave him a little while. 

Day-light is dawning; yfhat is to be done ?—some of us 
say, stay where we are and let the elephant come, which 
he will do when he sees us, we think; and we can shoot 
him from the trees. At last it is'decided we will steal a 
march upon him ; consequently the elephants are sent for, 
and we start, soon after-ally light, for Manchee 10 miles dis¬ 
tant. Mrs. M. with two children in the tonjon and M. 
on horse back with her, Mrs. T. In a palkee with four child¬ 
ren, and I on horse-baek with her, and Ayahs on the Ele¬ 
phants, thus we move onwards on our route. 

Terror keeps the bearers moving well for the first two miles, 
but the palkee with five inmates, being heavier than* the 
tonjon with three, the former soon dropped far into the 
rear ; and my anxiety became very great, but was soon 
relieved by good natured M. having come back to see how 
he could assist us. After this M. and 1, with Mrs. T. and 
some of the children, got on an elephant, and the other 
children went on another elephant witlk the ayfths; Mrs. 
M. being far in our front, and getting on very well in the 
tonjon.—(Moral! do not have too many children ! !)—The 
road is at this time most difficult, and the elephants are 
descending a steep side of a mountain with tlie greatest cau¬ 
tion, and slowness, though pushed on by the mahouts. At 
length we reach our new encampment, where*" we find R. 
and Mrs. M. have arrived before us, all well.—M. feels un¬ 
well, and we are all tired.—M. and 1 have seated ourselves 
near the guard, on some boxes, and are congratulating each 
other on navin*g so easily got rid of our enemy. 

We lefl Molar Bux in the village of Sitaree: after our 
departure he came again to the charcutter, and though 
the body had been covered over by a charpoy, yet he 
moved this away, and kicked the body most viciously 
for some time; the body of the mahout was also near, 
and was uncovered, but the elephant did not touch 
this again. He now crossed the stream, and came along our 
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line of march, upsetting the camels, and cooly loads, and 
everything that came within his reach. Of course our people, 
on seeing him, fled to the trees to escape, he killed liowever 
one poor man, arid another, he took up in his trunk, and 
dashed upon the ground, and as he trotted by, he struck 
him with^he toe of his hind foot and cut the poor fellows leg 
open from the instep to the knee ; this man died within an 
hour of the receipt of his injuries. 

While we weijB sitting resting on the boxes, in our new 
encampment, we were aroused by the sound “ Hathe,e aya hai.” 
All was consternation, and excitement; there indeed was 
Molar Bux, coming with a fearful speed down that steep 
which we had so carefully descended a few minutes before. 
] got the ladies into the tent, and having run hastily for my 
guns, mounted a tree close by, whence I hoped to be able to 
turn the h.lephant if he came towards the tent; but, in the 
mean time, M. had taken the ladies from the tent, and had 
got them into a tree, near where R. was—this tree was easy 
of ascent, but the ladies could not get very high in it. All 
this was the work of a very few minutes, and the elephant 
was now close on our tents, M, (the sportsman of our party, 
and one of the best sportsmen in the neighbourhood,) now 
rushed madly out to meet the Kle])hAnt, and when he got 
within .W yards, M. prepared to receive him ; and soon after 
fired his first baflrel, and struck the Elephant in the centre 
of the forehead, this made him stop, when he quickly re¬ 
ceived M.'s second ball, which turned him away from the 
camp towards the hill again. He called for his horse. Let 
me here stop to admire the daring courage of M., not to 
describe it—for my words could assuredly fail to do that. He 
had before shot at wild Elephants, and was aware that ball 
did not always stop or turn them, yet on this occasion he 
went boldly out, on foot, with no trees near, to meet a mad 
elephant; unacquainted with the effect that a ball would 
have on him, but well aware that the chances of a leaden 
bullet penetrating the skull were very few indeed; however, 
on he went, and, at a distance of from 30 to 50 yards, with 
his good, and trusty “ Moore” in his hand, fee stood with 
most daring and manly courage, and defended our camp, and 
helpless camp followers from the fearful ravages of this 
** must” and enraged elephant. M. mounted his horse, and 
ascended the hill, in full chase after the common enemy. R. 
also mounted his horse and went after M. and I, whilst fol¬ 
lowing M.’s.course, heard two of his shots on the top of the 
hill, and tunied my horse towards the place, whence the 
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sound had come. T reached the foot of the hill, but quickly 
turned and galloped back to the plain below, for immediate¬ 
ly above me came the elephant, with fearful strides, down 
the dreadfully precipitous hill, the blocks of stone rolled 
before his feet with crashing noise, and the beast seemed as 
though he was coming headlong down the steep. *1 had no 
time to dismount and nre, had 1 done so the £lephant would 
certainly have been upon me. 

Molar Bux had now done to M. just what Shere Sing did 
to Lord Gough, namely he had got between him and the 
capital, but most fortunately instead of coming towards our 
tents this time, and experiencing my bad shooting in place 
of the steady aim of M. which no doubt the beast retnein- 
l>ered, he turned towards the spot where the other ele¬ 
phants were picketed, and thus became separated from our 
tents by a little rivulet with steep banks on either side. 
After having upset one of the elephants he came towards 
our tents till ne reached the river bank, from which he 


turned, and again ascended the hill. 1 must now say some¬ 
thing of Nutcheyd, he had followed M. on foot as fast as he 
could, and hitherto, had been able to do nothing. 1 men¬ 
tioned M. was unwell, he now returned to camp tired, but 
Nutcheyd, together with another shikaree, continued to 
follow the Elephant, and what I am now about to relate was 
told of him by the other shikaree. ^ 

Nutcheyd got close to Molar Bux who came msbing at him, 
and was met by a rifle ball, which inflicted a flesh wound, 
that made him more savage than ever. QmdteDing his 
speed and roaring with pain, he came at Nutcheyd, uriio in 
the mean time had taken a spear from the other sUkaree s 
hand, had deliberately planted it in the s^und, and uriug 
this as a rest for his rifle, steadily waited till the Elephant 
had come within a few yards of him, when he fired, struck 
the beast on the forehead, and succeeded in turning him 
once more. ^ 

Up to this time, the elephant had killed^ and mortally 
wounded some 6 or 8 people. 

Our attentio'ti is now directed to arrangements for pro¬ 
tecting the ladies, and children, in case of the enemy again 
invading our camp. All our shooting muchans are of 
course in requisition, and these are bound firmly in the trees, 
under which our tents are pitched, and a ladder of bamboo 
has speedily been made, by which the ladies can easily go up 
into ^e muchans. During the rest of this day we were 
distressed by the reports, Aat were hourly reaching us, of 
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the dreadful ravz^s of this vicious elephant, who is wan¬ 
dering about the jungles, making circuits of most wonder&l 
extent, and it would be difficult to belieri the vast distances 
travellej^ by this animal had we not evidence of his vicious 
acts in places of immense distances from each other, very 
short intervals of time having elapsed between each act. 
At length, an evening march is decided on, and about 
p. M., we started for Why nee, 7 miles distant. When 
our march was nearly finished, and our luggage close up to 
camp, we heard fhe terrific cry of “ Hathee aya hai,” and ou 
turning round we saw Molar Bux on the left flank of our 
line of baggage, and justout of the tree jungle, walking leisure¬ 
ly along towards the Camels. M. was foremost again after 
him, but the £lephant, no doubt, remembered his morning 
dose, and on seeing M.'s horse, he speedily retreated into 
the thick jungle and M. could not get a shot at him. Our en¬ 
campment was in a tope of trees, on the north side of a tank, 
and on the west side of the village, round this tank we had 
some fires lighted, and choukeedars placed Ip give us timely 
notice of Mmar Bux coming for his evening meal. Of course 
** Uatheeaya hai" was the w^atchword for the night. Just before 
dinner time one choukeedar came in to say ** Hathi aya hai," 
but as the Elephant did not make his appearance within due 
time, the man was of course disbelieved and sent back to 
his post. Our advance tents had started for Punnoogunge, 
where we intend to march to-morrow morning, and the load¬ 
ed Camels went out at the south west corner of our encamp¬ 
ment, close to the corner of the tank. 

I was at this comer of our ground near my tent, preparing 
to go to the dinner table, when my old bearer exclaimed 
'* Sahib there is the Elephant" Where ? 1 said, but he only 
replied ** there" without pointing in any direction: my gun 
was near me, and 1 might have shot at him had 1 seen him, 
but the eveni^ was so dark, you could scarcely see five feet 
before you. The old bearer shouted and so did others, and 
as the Elephant did not make good his appearance, the old 
man was disbelieved by olh but me. 1 had had seven ^ears 
experience of this old b<f^, and 1 thought Lloiew him pret¬ 
ty well, therefore 1 insisted that what he said was true, so we 
took torches and examined the ground, and true eDough« 
within ten yards of my tent, we found the foot prints oi the 
beast, and discovered Mat he had gone on the track of our 
advance camels. Of course the servants with the advance 
tents were equally afraid with the others of the approach of 
the elepbaot, and therefore they took the precaution of 
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warning all the villages to try to turn him. It so happened 
that their road lay west for some miles, then suddenly turned 
to the south,—at this corner there was a large village. The 
villagers having espied his approach by the aid of um Moon 
which was now rising, they set up a shout, and the mephant 
pursued a straight course, and thus lost the track of our 
camels. 

January 1851.—Marched to-day to Punnoogunge, 

10 miles, in terror all the way, lest Molar Bux should come 
down upon us. Sad reports still reaching us bf his destructive 
career. Last night we hear he went straight away west, and 
came into the encampment of Padre R. and B. The Padrd 
had received news of the fact of Molar Bux being loose, and 
therefore had ordered his elephant to be led out against 
him if he came. B. describes his trot into Camp as being 
like a charge of Cavalry; he walked under a “ Shouldaree" 
taking out the pegs, and whilst the inmates scuttled out 
under the sides he amused himself by stealing their rice, 
sugar, &c. &c. ^ havin^..disentang)ed himself from the tent, 
he went to a bridge m the neighbourhood on which he 
stood great part of the day; after this the Padre lost sight 
of him. 

January %%nd, 1851.—Molar Bux, having gone north, 
i>eached Major S.'s camp to-day, whilst the Major and all 
his friends were in the jungle shooting; he overtook a 
cooly carrying a load, which the man speedily dropped, and 
betook himself to a tree—the elephant unpacked this load, 
and was disgusted to find only tiger skins, and tiger’s skulls, 
which he tossed about in contempt. 

January 1851.—The Kajah of Benares, having 

heard of Molar Bux's state, has come out from Ramnuggur, 
with horsemen and spearmen for the purpose of capturing 
Molar Bux. The Rajah arrived yesterday at Sidhee, where 
he encamped in a large tope of trees; he came owt^^ 1 have 
said, to search for the mephant, but the elephant saved 
him further trouble, by charging into his camp last night; 
he was however k^t somewhat at bay by the numerous 
matchlocks of the Mjah's followers, but he continued about 
the camp till the morning, when the Rajah decided on 
making a forced march on Nowgurh, where was a house of 
his, with an enclosed garden round it. During the march 
the elephant came charring upon the Rajah's train, and 
succeeaed in detaching three other elephants, all of which 
are now running wild about the villages; and the poor 
villagers are in great terror, as they are quite unaole to 
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know which is the must elephant, and which are the 
tame ones. The Kaiah got to-day by dint of fierce gallop¬ 
ing on horseback, safe in his enclosure, at Nowgurh, leaving 

us to our fate and to the tender mercies of Molar Bux. 

« • « a 

January 30/A.—Molar Bux walke<l into his stables, 
at Rainnuggur, on the 27th instant, where the Rajah's men 
quickly secured him. His wounds are very bad indeed; 
and one of M.'s big rifle balls has ulcerated out, and the 
Rajah has sent tlie ball (flattened like a rupee) to M. with 
his compliments. On his way towards Ivaninuggur, the 
Elephant passed through Suckroot, where he entered the 
Serai by kicking down a part of the wall: here he killed a 
bullock and injured several people, and passed out by kick¬ 
ing down another portion of the wall. Near this also he 
met a Ranee, with her train, going on a pilgrimage to 
Benares. The Ranee was encamped, and had high pur¬ 
dahs spread all around her tents;—through these the 
Elephant broke, and astonished thp inmates by his rude 
intrusion; on his approach the train absconded, but the poor 
Ranee attempting to get behind her palkee, was caught by 
the elephant and killed, after which feat he amused himself 
by eating all the Ranee's sweetmeats, of which she had a 
large store laid in for her grand poojah at Benares. Some 
time after this a Brahmin servant of the Ranee came near 
to learn his Mistress's fate, when Molar Bux, from a little 
distance, rashed upon him, and killed him too. This man's 
dead body was lying by the road side to-day when 1 rode in 
towards Cbunar from the Soane. Altogether about 20 peo¬ 
ple have been killed and wounded, by this animal, in con¬ 
sequence of the negligence or malevolence of the mahout, 
who would not take the advice of the other mahouts to se¬ 
cure properly this animal, which was pronounced by all the 
elephant servants to be in the commencement of that state 
called “musthowever, poor fellow, he paid for it dearly 
enough by the loss of his own life. 

P. 8. Molar Bux has recovered from his wounds, and is 
in as good condition as before;—but 1 have»not heard whe¬ 
ther or not he is afraid of guns, or if he has become less 
staunch in the presenca of a tiger. During the time Molar 
Bux was loose, he must have travelled over many hundreds 
of miles of ground;—as for the first few days and nights 
of his tour, he appears never to have ceased from the trot 
in which he first started. 
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America U be^nning to devote her energies to literature 
with the same ardour with which she has hitherto hunted 
after dollarsi and annexed the territories ot her neighbours. 
The number of her sons who have discovered that it is a 
pleasant and not a very difficult task to wield a pen seems 
to become every day larger. Wealth, and the hours of 
leisure and refinement which wealth can purchase are be¬ 
ginning to tell. The nation has attained a position which 
enables it to look about it and survey in security the more 
spiritual treasures of literature which were too subtle for the 
grasp of men who bad to conquer stern realities, and to 
unfold the material riches of a continent before they could 
fold theiriiands and hear pleasant tales. But now the Stars 
and Stripes float very undoubtingly on the breeze, float per¬ 
haps a little too strongly for the comfort of Cuba, or the 
well-being of Mexico. The first week of hard labour may be 
aaid to be over. A day of rest has come. And with clean 
skin and well ordered garments, the Yankee finds an hour 
to take his book from a corner, or if he fears that the books 
of his neighbours are too few, to spin off a few fight pages 
for their instruction or amusement. 

And as boys when they have a holiday love to make it a 
real holiday, and seek to have everything in keeping with 
the day, it is to novels, romances, t^les, poems, to the light¬ 
est and gay^t walks of literature, that America is now 
turning especial attention. Every month sees one or 
two new works of fiction borne from the fertile ^ores of 
the western Atlantic. Every packet brings us another 
“ world-wide heart-uttering” and some new masterpiece of 
fancy and imagination. As might be expected the mixture 
is a very heterogeneous one. These offerings of our far-away 
brothers are of all qualities: some, like Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
powerful, original, racy of the soil; and some, it must be 
confessed, of an inferior stamp, shewing that twaddle can 
flourish pretty vigorously on both rides of the great waters. 

Many subjects are now-a-days made the ^ound work of 
novels which a hundred years ago would, if touched on at 
all, have been expanded into a Imlky quarto, couched in 
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theglogical language, and dedicated to a bishop. Nous avons 
change tout cela. We fix our attention for a few moments 
unon some of the deepest questions which agitate the minds 
01 men—tlie power of the Church for instance, or the 
tendency of Pantheism or tlie political signs of the times. 
We then select an imaginary personage who may be con¬ 
ceived a proper vehicle to convey our own ideas and opinions. 
We add a due allowance of love making, and a comico- 
serious character who may contribute what is vulgarly 
called “ the chafr* requisite to make the compound lively* 
and then all that is wanting is a plot, though we seem to 
have almost got rid of our old notion that stories should 
have some kind of thread on which the different incidents 
are strung. But a plot is such an easy matter that the tastes 
of those who prefer to have one had better be consulted. If 
wc start with four lovers, make the wrong ones admire each 
other, then putting the healing iuice on their eyes, let their 
loves flow in the proper channel, kill two, and marry two* 
we cannot go far wrong. ■ 

Whenever the tide of literature happens to set strongly 
in any one direction, we shall of course find the shore which 
it washes strewn with a great many ugly weeds and idle 
wrecks—and as fictions now abound, we cannot wonder 
that even many novels, that attain a certain temporary cele« 
brity, are no better than might be expected from the adop¬ 
tion of the recipe we have just given. And America cer¬ 
tainly seems to be rather easily satisfied. Some of {he works 
of fiction which have been lately consigned to us as true 
diamonds, are marvellously like paste. A reputation seems 
to come rather lightly to some of their stars. In England, 
for instance, we hardly think Mr. N. B. Willis would 
be thought worth very rich setting. But we do not 
wish to wander into invidious remarks. There are 
many Am^ican novels which at least deserve ci-iticism* 
and as even in the worst there is something which distTn- 
guishes them from the writings of Englishmen, they have an 
air of novelty which domestic works of equal pretensions 
cannot boast. We propose to notice successively three or 
four of those which nave recently found some favour in the 
eyes of the English public, reserving to the end of our arfi- 
cle a few observations on the great work which has painted 
in undying colours the lot of the Southern Slave. 

We will begin with “ The Blithedale Romance," by Na¬ 
thaniel Hawthorne. The author dues not profess to copy 
very accurately the lineaments of real life. He groups to- 
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^ether certain very shadowy personages, and allows his fancy 
full rein as he submits them to a series of fantastic events. 
The ground work of the story is the occupation of a place 
called “ Brook Farm*' by a company of enthusiasts and 
socialists, 'i his was an event which a few years ago really 
occurred. Blithedale is substituted as the name of the spot 
which witnesses the scene of the attempt at pastoral C *om- 
munism—and though the idea is retained in its outline, there 
is so little substantial and intelligible in, the allusions to 
Socialist life, that it is easy to see that Socialism is but intend¬ 
ed here, as sometimes elsewhere, to serve a purpose—its 
purpose here is to give a sphere, in which the ghost of a 

S lot—for we cannot call it more—may be elaborated. 

tiles Coverdale is a young gentleman, devoted to light 
literature and cigars, who disgusted with the purposeless 
inanity of his days, determines to abandon his literary lau¬ 
rels, to give up his comfortable chambers, and throwing 
aside ennui, silk dressing gowns and Havannahs, surrender 
himself to the imperious call of mother nature, and obey her 
stem commands in the culture of the^soil and the labours of 
agricultural life. It is he who represents the author. He 
is the chorus of the play—sees through everybody, is liked 
by every one, but not too much by any—comprehends all 
kinds of hidden feelings—can shape into language unuttered 
thoughts, and above all scent a moral where many a good 
dog would be at fault to find one. He is a dreamy, easy, 
flexible creature; as vain of having brown hands in a corn¬ 
field as he had been of boasting white ones in a ball-room— 
one in short of a kind that spring up very plentifully in the 
educated classes of modem cities. One bitter day in early 
spring he sets off with a small band of companions to the 
rendezvous at Blithedale. He arrives at the farm in whicli 
resides Silas Foster, the bailifi' or superint^endent of the 
young colony. Higher beings however adorn the humble 
roof. “ Our greetings,” he says—(for Miles Coverdale tells 
the whole story as a part of his personal recollections) “ our 
greetings wer^ scarcely concluded when the door opened and 
Zenobia entered the parlour.” But we must give the 
manner of her entrance in the words of the author—** Zeno¬ 
bia bade us welcome in a fine, frank, mellow voice, and gave 
each of us her hand, which was very soft and warm, blie 
had something appropriate, 1 recollect, to say to every indi¬ 
vidual: and what she said to myself was this—1 have long 
wished to know Mr. Coverdale, and to thank you for your 
beautiful poetry, some of which I have learned by-beart: or, 
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rather, it has stolen into my memory, without my exercising 
any thought or volition about the matter. Is it irksome to 
you to hear your own verses sung ? Of all things, answered 
1, that is what would delight me most." A poet and a man 
must have indeed been strong hearted if he had not melted 
M such an appeal as this. And Zenobia is described in 
colours whicii discharge the debt of gratitude. 8he is a 
M'oman of a queenly presence, majestic form, and features, 
alive to the deepest impulses of passion—but schooled in all 
the knowledge df an inhabitant of great cities. It is a 
character we hardly ever see in English works of fiction, 
never in English life. We have indeed our mode of dis¬ 
playing a kindred character—but the unfettered license in 
the action, the free words and thoughts, at the same time 
the absence of llnything exactly rong, the love for poe¬ 
try, the culture of the imagination, and the utter want 
ot any fixed principle, mark the heroine of German or 
French or American, and not of English romance. Taken 
however on her own ground, and looked at through glasses 
tiiat cover rather than disclose defects, we can easily endure 
this ** femme inconiprise," and befoic we lay aside the book, 
come to regard Zenobia with something of affection. The 
star of Miles Coverdale pules before the evening is over at 
the approach of the hero of the drama—if hero is a term 
applicable^o one in tlie investing of wfioin with individuali¬ 
ty and life but little pains lias been taken. lloUingsworth is 
a self educated blacksmith, of sn])ei'natural gifts, a man of 
rough energy—a Jupiter Tonans in private life, who moves 
like a god among the fair sex, subduing their hearts, and 
overcoming the opposition of all by the strength of an iron 
will, and a stubborn selfishness. lie is moreover a man of 
one idea. His mind is full of an insane project of building 
a vast college in which to educate men who will devote their 
lives to the reformation of criminals. He arrives as the 
night is getting late, and brings with him a shy, trembling, 
pale, nervous girl named Priscilla. Moved by the instinct 
of a coming danger, Zenobia gives but a cold reception to 
the stranger, but Hollingsworth taunts and hulf forces her 
into a more melting mood, and Priscilla becomes establish¬ 
ed as a member of the community. The queen and tiie 
slave are destined to be rivals, and the palm remains with 
the weaker combatant. Priscilla, who fulls helplessly at 
the feet of Zenobia longing for her love, imploring her in¬ 
dulgence, snatches away from her haughty protectress the 
love of Hollingsworth, who kindles in both the ilame of aii 
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ardent pasbion. Zenobia offers him a share of a throne. 
Priscilla idolizes him. The elm loves to have the vine 
curling round it, and it is the idolatry of Priscilla which 
finds its way to the heart of the philosophical son of Vulcan, 
and not the more self respecting admiration of Zenobia. 
This drama of passion most feebly and incoherently wrought 
out constitutes the whole interest of the book. Zenobia is 
haunted by an evil spirit in the shape of a handsome sneer¬ 
ing cold-blooded man named Westerwelt, with whom it is 
hinted she has some years before formed a tie, whether of a 
secret marriage or not, which has placed him in his power. 
But VVesterwelt appears as a “diabolus ex machtiia’* to 
very little purpose. Except that a certain amount of paper 
is taken up with his descri^ion he does no| aid or retard 
the story in the least. There is one more character in the 
book and only one. Old Moodie,—a man of decayed for¬ 
tune and half foolish mind, who has seen better days and, 
having attemjited to prolong his hold on wealth by crime, 
has had to flee from dtitection to obscurity and poverty. In 
each estate, that of riches and that of want, he has married 
and in each had a daughter. Zenobia is the child of his 
prosperity, and Priscilla of his affliction—but the half-sisters 
do not know the link that unites them. Zenobia is the mis¬ 
tress of a handsome tertune coming to her from one of her 
father's relations, and Priscilla is the nursling oMndigcnce. 
Her sensitive and nervous temperament has however enabled 
her to make something of a livelihood as the subject of mes¬ 
meric experiments—and though she longs to be released 
from her bondage, and flies from the tyranny of the mesme- 
rizer, yet the hold gained on her proves to be a very strong 
one. It is to avoid being shewn about as The Veiled 
Lady" that she seeks a refuge in Blithedale. As the plot 
■thickens (to use a conventional phrase, for the plot remains 
very tliin to the last) and as Zenobia perceives her rival's 
success she stoops to conquer, stooping even low enough to 
give up the miserable Priscilla to W'esterwelt, who turns 
out to be the inesmerizer and master under whom she had 
suffered; she*again becomes the Veiled Lady—but fortu¬ 
nately at one t>f her exhibitions Hollingsworth is present. 
Love triumphs over Mesmerism. Priscilla leaps with a cry 
from the platform, and hurries like a wounded dove to his 
breast tor shelter. The four chief characters of the play 
repair once more to Blithedale, which they had quitted for 
a time. There in a quiet grassy nook is held a kind of J udg- 
ment of Paris. The Junoniati Zenobia asks l:er Paris 
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whether he really prefers herself or the mortal Helen whom 
his eyes look on so kindly. He avows the real state of bis 
affections. And the slighted Zenobia is left to the bitter 
reflections which her neglected passion awakes. The con¬ 
clusion is one so fur beyond and out- of all. probability, so 
needlessly, unexpectedly, ludicrously shocking, that it defies 
all criticism. Zenobia goes and drowns herself—hurries off 
and dies in a ditch like a silly moping country wench. Zeno¬ 
bia, the woman of the world, the literary, high-spirited, 
high-blooded, magnificent Zenobia, cannot think of anything 
better to do tlian to throw herself into a river because a 
monomaniac blacksmith refuses to accept her devotion— 
Quousqiie, Hawtliorne, ahutere patientia nostra ? 

Such a plot and sucli characters might seem to deserve 
oblivion altogether. But the truth is, the author of these 
two odd volumes can write. He docs not give himself much 
trouble to invent, or to contrive. He knows he has the gift 
of the pen. Fresh vigorous language, well turned harmo¬ 
nious sentences, fanciful and sometimes affected phraseolo¬ 
gy —all these he has in abundance. He can make as pretty a 
page out of nothing as a man can meet with in a circulating 
Library. He has a good deal of observation, a little quiet 
humour, and an easy genial spirit. And these are good 
materials to work with. They always strike on some chord 
or other in the reader's heart. VVe wish our space allowed 
us to give specimens of his composition of a length sufficient 
to do justice to the author's powers. We can only find room 
,for two short passages selected almost at random. The first 
gives a sketch of Priscilla, such as she was in the early days 
of her stay at Blithedalc. > 

** When she had come to he quite at home ainongus, 1 used 
to fancy that Priscilla played more pranks, and perpetrated 
more mischief than any other girl in the community. F(^ 
example, 1 once heard Silas Foster, in a very gruff voice, 
threatening to rivet three horseshoes round Priscilla's neck 
and chain Tier to a post, because she, with some other young 
people, had clambered upon a load of hay, and caused it to 
slide off the cart. How she made her peace *I never knew, 
but very soon afterwards 1 saw old Silas, with his brawny 
arms round Priscilla's waist, swinging her to and fro and 
finally depositing her on one of the oxen, to take her first 
lessons in riding. She met with terrible mishaps in her 
effort to milk a cow ( she let the poultry into the garden: 
she generally spoilt whatever part of the dinner she took ip 
charge: she broke crockery,—she dropped our biggest 
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e ier into the well and except with her needle and those 
wooden instruments for purse-making, was as unser- 
^ viceable a member of society as any young lady in the land. 
There was no other sort of efficiency about her. Yet every¬ 
body was kind to Priscilla, everybody loved her and laughed 
at her to her face, and did not laugh behind her back ; 
everybody would have given her half of his last crust, or the 
bigger share of his plumeake. These were pretty certain 
indications that we were all conscious of a pleasant weakness 
in the girl, and considered her not quite able to look after 
her own interests, or fight her battle with the world. And 
Hollingsworth—perhaps because he had been the means of 
introducing Priscilla to her new abode, appeared to consider 
her his own special charge.** 

At a subsequent period of the story, Hollingsworth makes 
one last attempt to enlist Coverdale as a supporter in his 
wild scheme of philanthrophy. Tlie }>roposal and its rejec¬ 
tion are thus described. 

‘ Be with me,' said Hollingsworth, * or be against me; 
there is no third choice for you.* 

“ ‘ Take this then as my decision,' 1 answered, * 1 doubt 
the wisdom of your scheme. Furthermore, 1 greatly fear 
that the methods by wliich you allow yourself to pursue it 
are such as cannot s^and the scrutiny of an unbiassed con¬ 
science.* 

‘ Then you will not join me V 
‘“No!* 

** 1 never said the word, and certainly can never have it to 
say hereafter, that caused me a thousandth part so hard an 
effort as did that one syllable. The heart pang was not 
merely figurative but an absolute token of the bfeast. 1 
was gazing steadfastly at Hollingsw'urtb. It seemed to me 
^hat it struck him too like a bullet. A ghastly pallor, al¬ 
ways so terrific on a swarthy face, overspread his features. 
There was a convulsive movement of his throat, as if he 
were forcing down some words that struggled anti fought 
for utterance. Whether words of anger, or words of grief 
1 cannot tell, although many and many a time 1 have vainly 
tormented myself with conjecturing which of the two they 
were. One other appeal to my friendsliip, such as once al¬ 
ready Hollingsworth had made, taking me in the revul¬ 
sion that followed a strenuous exercise of opposing will, 
would completely have subdued me. But he left the matter 
there. 

“ ‘ Well!’ said he. 
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“ And that was well! I should have been thankful for one 
wr>rd more, even had it shot me through the heart as mine 
did him. But he did not speak it.” 

'I'lie “ Scarlet Letter,” by the same Author, is a greatly 
superior production. It is indeed a Ale ot striking interest; 
the characters are few but well sustained : and the manage¬ 
ment of the story and the language in which it is told shew 
thought and skill. The scene is laid in the early days of 
American history. The stern Puritan Government, the un¬ 
bending morality, the rigid, cold, unsyinpathising mode of 
treating odences whicli distinguished the settlements of the 
Pilgrim Fathers are forcibly <lepicted. Hester Prynne 
having been hurried and persuaded into a marriage with a 
man much older than herself, is exposed to the temptations 
of her husband's prolonged absence. She yields, and a daugh¬ 
ter is the fruit of her shame. The public expiation of her 
sin, the contests which remorse, contention, and indignation 
at the treatment she receives call forth in her breast, and 
the mystery hanging over the partner in her guilt form the 
chief materials out of which the tale is woven. In the lirst 
chapter Hester is introduced ex])o$ed to public gaze, 
placed on ascaflold with her baby in her arms, and a great 
scarlet A worked in bohl relief on her dress. The Gover¬ 
nor, the Magistrates and the Judges, all come to witness 
the solemn spectacle—and the Ministers of the Gospel are 
there to turn this cup of suffering into a healing draught. 
One of these, the Kevd. Mr. Dimmesdale, a young preacher 
of marvellous eloquence and piety, is selected to exhort her 
and to urge her to disclose who has shared her sin. She 
refuses, and the Minister turns away exclaiming, “ Won¬ 
drous strength and generosity of a woman's heart.^* But the 
strong and generous heart has been put to a trial which he 
little suspects. She sees a stranger in the crowd, and 
knows his face and form only too well. It is the husband 
she has betrayed. Her feelings are thus described. 

“ While this passed, Hester Prynne had been standing 
on her ])edesta], still with a fixed gaze toward the stranger; 
so fixed a gaze, that, at moments of intense absorption, all 
other objects in the visible world seemed to vanish, leaving 
only him and her Such an interview would have been more 
terrible than even to meet him as she now did, with the hot 
mid-day sun burning down upon her face, and lighting up 
its shame; with the scarlet token of infamy on her breast, 
with the sin-born infant in her arms; with a whole people, 
drawn forth as to a festival, staring at the features that. 
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fihould have been'seen only in the quiet gleam of the fire- 
side in the happy shadow of a home, or beneath a matronly 
veil at church. Dreadful as it was, she was conscious of a 
shelter in the presence of those thousand witnesses. It was 
better to stand thus wkh so many betwixt him and her, than 
to greet him face to face—they two alone. She fled for 
refuge, as it were, to public exposure, and dreaded the 
moment when it should be withdrawn from her." 

An interview .could not under the circumstances be very 
agreeable, and her husband contrived to make it ns dis¬ 
agreeable as possible. He did not spare the fallen. He 
determines however on a subtle and sure vengeance, and 
will only strike al Hester through her lover. She refuses 
to disclose the name of tlie man she has preferred to happi¬ 
ness and innocence. Her husband does not press her, 
trusting to his own secret instinct of aversion to detect his 
enemy—but he makes her swear that she will not disclose to 
any one that he himself is her htisharul. After Hester has 
undergone all that the*stern law of the Puritans required, 
she moves to a cottage outside the town and supports her¬ 
self and her infant by needle work. Years slip away, and 
the infant becomes a girl. Pearl, for such is her fantastic 
name, is perhaps the happiest and most original creation in 
the book. She is a lovely, wayward flighty child—born under 
the malignant eye of sin, and with something unearthly in 
her temperament and tastes. She is like a little fairy of the 
bad sort. Living alone with her mother, on whose breast 
the scarlet letter still stays to mark her indelible guilt, she 
imbibes a feeling of aversion and distrust towards men, and 
a delight in mischief and at the same time an acute appre¬ 
hension of all that is marvellous and mysterious, which is 
contrasted and combined very happily with the natural 
gaiety and affection of a child. A character like this is only 
unfolded in the course of many incidents, and uncler the hues 
of varying circumstances, but perhaps one sliort extract may 
give some notion of the mode in which little things are made 
to shew what such a child in such a home would be. 

In the afternoon of a certain summer’s day, after Pearl 
grew big enough to run about, she amused herself with 
gathering handfuls of wild flowers, and flinging them, one 
by one, at her mother’s bosom; dancing up and down, like 
a little elf whenever she hit the scarlet letter. Hester’s first 
motion had been to cover her bosom with her clasped hands. 
But, whether from pride or resignation, or a feeling that her 
penance might best be wrouglu out by ibis uouttmrable 
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pain, she resisted the impulse and sat erect, pale us death, 
looking sadly into little Pearl’s wild eyes. Still came the 
battery of flowers, almost invariably hitting the mark, and 
covering the mother’s breast with hurts fur which she could 
find no balm in this world, nor knew how to seek it in an¬ 
other. At last, her shot being all exploded, the child stood 
still and gazed at Hester with that little, laughing image of a 
fiend peeping out—or whether it peeped or no, her mother 
so imagined it—from the unsearchable abyss of her black 
eyes. 

Doubts begin to creep over the minds of the Puritan 
Governors, whether it is justifiable in them to permit so sin- 
defiled 4 woman as Hester to have charge of an immortal 
soul. Hester breaks in upon their conference and pleads 
for the sacred rights of a mother with an irresistable power. 
Site stands in presence of two men who might make her 
tongue falter if any could. Her husband is tliere under the 
name of Roger Chillingworth, having by this time establish¬ 
ed liirnseJf in high repute as a physician. And there too 
is the Revd. Mr. Dimmesdale, the admiration of all heaven, 
the theme of every speaker, the example, the guide, the idol 
of his flock, and the unknown lover of the unfortunate Hes¬ 
ter. His eloquence is exerted triumphantly in the cause of 
the mother, but the energy with which he speaks and the 
tone he assumes seem to give Roger'* Chillingworth some 
faint idea that here at last he has found the man he has 
been seeking. Distress and remorse of mind have long 
been undermining the minister’s health. He has recourse 
to the professional aid of the physician. Some of his friends 
persuade him into an arrangement, which Chillingworth 
secretly contrives, by which tiie minister is to make the house 
of his physician his permanent home. Then begins the 
torture which the devilish malignity of Chillingworth pre¬ 
pares for his victim. He takes care to ward ufi' death, 
which would set the captive free. He makes the limbs 
stronger and the frame more vigorous, but he strings every 
nerve to its utmost tension; he never allows him one moment 
of calm repose, never lets his mind free ifself from the 
thoughts that are burning it, or his memory throw a veil 
over the past wJiich stands between him and Heaven. At 
last ills mind is so worked on, that he strives to gain peace 
by^n expiation which shall in some degree place him on a 
level witli the poor woman wlio bears the letter of shame. 
He too will ascend that scafibld and wait while the long 
hours rack him as they pass. But the night must shroud 
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his penance. The scene in whicli this strange resolve is put 
into execution is powerfully and skilfully written. We see 
before our eyes the horrors of the night und the solemn, yet 
half judicious huiuiiii^ion of this expiation partly earnest, 
partly counterfeit. For though the minister niourns his sin, 
he cannot bear that the world should point its finger at him. 
The scene is made, perhaps more impressive, perhaps only 
more theatrical, by Hester and Pearl being brought as by 
Occident to the same place, and ascending the scaffold with 
him. One issue of the strange mceting'is, however, that 
Hester sees tliat the life of the man she still loves more tlian 
all the world is at stake, and she determines that the suffer¬ 
ings he endures from her husband sliall be protracted no 
longer. She sees Cbiiliiigworth, and tells him that slie can 
keep his secret no longer, accordingly she reveals to the 
minister who it is that is tormenting him body und soul. 
The scene in which tlie disclosure is made is the best in the 
book. Dimincsdale has been to visit a missionary among 
the Indians, and is returning through a forest on the border* 
of the town. There by the side of a brook Hester takes l:er 
station, while Pearl plays among the trees and flowers. 
The minister conies. His paritdiioiier breaks the silence 
which has divided them so many years. At first their lips 
can hardly give utterance to their thoughts, gradually the 
ice melts, but as it intuits the heart melts too; old buried 
luve starts into new life, the vows of purity, the contrition, 
the sorrow, the agony of their soul is forg<»tteri, and they 
are hurried away in the whirl of passion. They determine 
to fly to Kuropc, a vessel is, they know, to sail in a few days, 
and then they will bid farewell to the iron bunds in whicli 
they have been so lung confined. Hester throws away the 
scarlet letter in triump.I, but at parting recollects that she 
has to face her neighbours again, and must not be seen 
without the badge of her shame. There wasra sense of 
inevitable doom upon her, as she thus received back this 
deadly symbol from the hund of fate.” Her husband guess¬ 
es their plan, takes a berth in the same ship, and contrives 
to let them know this just as they imagine they are on the 
eve of freedom. Tlie last act of Dimmesdale, as a Puritan 
minister, was to have been the preaching a sermon on a day 
of General Thanksgiving. His excitement of mind, his raised 
hopes, his fluttering spirits, all combine to lend him a bj^l- 
liancy he never attained before. He preaches, and the mul¬ 
titudes are carried away as one man by the mighty impulse 
of his magical elot|uence« He is attended from the Church 
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by a post of admirers. When he arrives at the place where 
the scaffold of Penance still stands, he stops, beckons 
Hester and Pearl to him, and with them ascends the steps. 
He discloses his whole secret to the throng, he bares his 
breast, and shews that he too has borne a scarlet letter 
printed like a flaiiie upon his breast. He tells how he has 
wronged Hester, and how he has himself suffered—and 
then, bidding farewell to Hester and the little girl, and 
thanking God for the strength lent him to face the eye of 
scorn and to bear the burden reserved for him he expires. 
Hester goes with her child to Europe, and after the lapse 
of some years, returns to end her days in her old cottage. 
Chillingworth, finding the occupation of his life gone, soon 
sinks away and dies within tiie year. Thus ends a story 
possessed of great fascination, well conceived in plot, and 
cleverly though rather affectedly carried into execution. 
The author lias shewn in “the Scarlet Letter" what he can do 
with pains, and in “the Blithedale Romance" what he can do 
lAhout pains. In both he trusts to the effect which a very 
limited number of characters, painted in bold colours, and 
marked with decisive outlines can produce. But the skilful 
hand has failed iiim in the more recent of the two works. 
This mode of writing romances has not gained any hold 
upon English taste. It aims at what Englishmen care but 
little for, artistic excelling. The historical truth and great 
local fidelity which appear throughout “ the Scarlet Letter” 
prevent the general features of the story as a work of art 
being easily traced. But we think that it iS moulded in 
some measure after the fashion of the same school wliose 
lessons are so very visible in “ the Blithedale Romance." As 
the adoption of this teaching is at present more American 
than English, and as to its door are to be laid the defects and 
some of the merits of this Romance, we may venture perhaps 
to say a few words on this system of constructing works of 
fiction. 

Germany has furnished the models winch labourers in 
the same path turn to as the standard of excellence. Emi¬ 
nently above all, Goethe thus wrote, and thus charmed man¬ 
kind. In the Travels of Wilhelm Meister, and in the Elec¬ 
tive Afiinities, character is everything, probability nothing. 
Provided that a certain conception of men and things is con¬ 
veyed to the mind of the reader, nothing else is cared for. 
Connecting circumstances, the exigencies of real life, the 
claims of society, of the faintly, of friends are never thought 
of. As long as the tops of the trees are brought into li^t, 

V 
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the darkest mist is sufFered to enwrap their lower foliage. 
In the midst of the unreality which thence ensues, it is the 
aim of the novelist to give artistic reality, and it is plain, that 
if the power be not wanting in the writer, disjointed, unlife- 
like combinations of men and incidents can please. Wil¬ 
helm Meister travels in Germany and among Germans, and 
yet neither local nor national peculiarities are made to stamp 
the scenes he writes with a likeness to real life. We do 
not feel when in his company at all more in the world of 
every day existence than when we hear of Ulysses sailing 
to the land of the shades. And yet we seem to know Wil¬ 
helm Meister at the end of his wandering as if he had been 
an old friend, and feel as glad tliat he should have secured 
the fair Amazon as we ever were that Ivanhoc should settle 
down with his uninteresting Sakon beauty. The truth is 
that Wilhelm has set us thinking. He has summoned be¬ 
fore us certain phases of life, and shewn one way of padsing 
through them. And we do not need anything more, pro¬ 
vided only the manner of writing be equal to the mattl^, 
which in Goethe’s works it is scarcely necessary to say is 
always the case. But this mode of constructing fictions 
has two dangers awaiting the workman that is not quite 
master of his trade. He may make his characters mere ve¬ 
hicles for pouring out his own notions, and then he is sure 
to get insuperably didactic and tedious, or he may have 
nothing really behind them, and then they are but puppets 
set up for no purpose except to give an opportunity for a 
certain amount of pretty writing. The difference between 
Wilhelm Meister” and “ the Blithedale Romance” is that 
Goethe had something to say, and Nathaniel Hawthorne 
had not. It was therefore a great risk in the latter con¬ 
structing his little show after the pattern of the big one. 
In fact, it is only in hrst-rate hands that this style of writing 
can be successful. It is a sphere in which Aeither “ the 
-gods nor the booksellers” ever allow of moderate success* 

A very different kind of novel, wholly free from any 
forced attempt at being a work of art, has in late years be¬ 
come very popular in England, and if we may judge from 
one or two specimens, in America also. We generally owe 
works of this class to the fair sex. Mrs, Marsh, the author¬ 
ess of Emilia Wyndhatn, lias given us numberless specimens* 
Indeed, it is not a very difhcult web to spin, and perhaps 
ladies who like a bank liote or a few bright dollars at the 
end of their labours may have discovered this. We speak 
of fictions in w'hich common religious truths arc woven in a 
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grandiloquent mysterious way across the thread of a lore- 
ato^. They are quite distinct from the tlieolog'cal effusiors 
which have so often been dressed up with the seasoning of a 
little romantic interest to make them go down. In the stories 
to which we refer a kind of incidental pathos and under 
current of interest is sought to be awakened by the refer¬ 
ence to religious principles and the half quotation of texts 
and passages from Scripture. Once in a way this may be 
all very well, ancl^even when there is rather too much of it 
we have no doubt that the fair writers are sincerely anxious 
to do good by what they write, 'and we think that in some 
cases good may actually be clone. But our business as cri¬ 
tics is to investigate not the amount of profit which indivi¬ 
duals may possibly derive from the perusal of such works, 
but the propriety of introducing these appeals to religious 
feelings into works of fiction. It seems to us that the ver¬ 
dict of a critic must be decidedly against the practice. The 
attempt is not to charm us by any display of the genius of 
the writer, not to win our acliniratibn by any ingenuity, 
acuteness, or elegance in the composition, but simply to di¬ 
vert us from attending to what is the creation of the author 
by putting before us something which is not, but which w'e 
know we ought to like, and which our associations and 
our sympathies make pleasant to us. ^ There is a sort of 
trickery in the device. We feel that we are not in the 
hands of a person who has really got something new and 
fresh to tell us. There is a villainous smell of bookmnking 
about the passages, and the perfume of the possible good 
will not carry it ofil 

The American tale which has furnished us with an occa¬ 
sion for the above remarks is “Ijueechy,” by Elizabeth We- 
tberell. It contains the history of a little girl who grows to 
be a great girl, and ultimately meets the usual fate of the 
heroine of a novel. Queeciiy is the name of the village in 
which the little Fleda lives, first with her grandfather and 
then with her uncle. It is situated in one of the northern¬ 
most of the United States, and the volumes contain several 
very pleasing descriptions of the peculiar scenery which 
characterizes the district. Many of the characters too are 
well conceived and painted clearly and forcibly. The worst 
fiiults that u e can find with the book arc that it is spun out 
to a wearisome length and is decidedly affected. But we 
hardly think the work is one which will bear a lengthened 
examination. We have merely mentioned it as affording many 
illustrations of the kind of writing to which we have made 
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allusion. We will select one instance. There is a Mr. Carle- 
ton, wlio takes Fleda from America to England. He is an 
Englishman of large fortune who has carried oft everything 
at his university, has seen all that Europe has to shew, and 
is almost perfect. His sun has hoM'evcr one very black spot 
in it, he is an unbeliever. Fleda wins him to the happiness of 
faith, and the beginning of the change is laid in an incident 
of their voyage which is thus described : 

'* It was a most fair evening, near sunset, the sky without 
a cloud, except tw'o or three little dainty stripes which set off* 
its blue. The ocean was very quiet, only broken in cheer¬ 
ful mites of waves that seemed to have nothing to do but 
sparkle. The sun’s rays were almost level now, and a 

J )ath of glory across the sea led off towards his sinking disk. 
Macing himself near Fleda, Mr. Curleton said. ‘ lillfie, how 
do you know that there is a God ? What reason have you 
for thinking so out of the Bible.’ 

** It was a strange look little Fleda gave him. He felt it 
at the time and he ncfVer forgot it. Such a look of reproach, 
sorrow, and pity, he afterwards thought as an angel’s face 
might have worn. The question did not seem to occu- 
})y her for a moment. After this answering look, she 
suddenly pointed to the sinking sun, and said * Who made 
that Mr. Carleton^’ Mr. Carleton’s eyes, following the 
direction of hers, met the long bright rays whose still wit¬ 
ness-bearing was almost too })owerfu1 to be borne. The 
sun was just dipping majestically into the sea, and its 
calm self-assertion seemed to him at that instant hardly 
stronger than its vindication of its Author.” 

We will not express in words the feelings which this pas¬ 
sage provokes. The subjects touched on, are too serious, 
and perhaps the intention of the writer too excellent, not to 
throw a restraint on our pen. We only hope that the race 
of novels in which suchj>assages occur may soon die away. 

It is a much pleasanter task to praise than to blame, and 
therefore before we quit the subject of American Novelists, 
we will say few words with respect to a book on which the 
most lavish praise may be safely expended. Since printing 
began, no book that ever came from the press has had so 
large a circulation in the first year of its existence as ** Un¬ 
cle Tom’s Cabin.” Every one knows it, and its many and 
varied beauties. We need therefore enter into no descrip¬ 
tion of its details. It is the first book of great merit whicli 
America has contributed to the literature of the world. It 
could have been produced no where else. It will stamp fur 
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ever the exact character of a crisis in the national history 
which is we believe only temporary. It has one fault, which 
it is best to acknowledge at once, and pass on. The plot is 
rambling, incoherent, ^nd unconnected. But otherwise 
there are hardly any merits a novel ought to liave which it 
does not possess. It displays in the most striking manner 
how nearly deep feeling and genuine humour are ^in. And 
the wonderful variety of the characters is only equalled by 
the unfailing fidelity with wliich they are sustained. The 
religion of Uncle Tom is sonietliing worth putting on pa¬ 
per. The Christian graces are very proper, though very 
rare jewels to crown the brow of a hero. There is no book¬ 
making, no confused odds or ends of good things are the 
sayings of Uncle Tom. His words how as freely as the 
jests of Falstaff or the sallies of Mercutio. His piety is 
that of a real human being, not that of a mask through 
whom the author seeks to make an impression. And George 
Harris, and Cassie, and Haley, how distinct and life-like they 
seem as w e call them one by one to remembrance. Perhaps, 
however, if we were to select any character as our especial 
favorite we should select that of St. Clair. His elegant, easy, 
nonchalant humours, his pungent remarks, and the peeps 
into an inner heart of great power and feeling which he 
occasionally permits, combine to make him in our opinion 
one of the best creations that fiction dan boast of. In every 
way, this book of Mrs. Stowe’s is a wonderful work, not a 
little wonderful, if we may venture to say so, because it is 
by a Mrs. Stowe. Never did the cloven foot of female au¬ 
thorship shew itself so slightly. We do not know any 
work from a woman’s pen that is to be compared to it for 
an instant. America lias suddenly shewn us not only tlie 
strength of a new world, but the strength of the w’caker 
sex. 
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To lay down rules, and make regulations for the disposal 
of petty affairs:—to make small changes ahd effect partial 
reforms in political establishments, are useful employments 
for a great public functionary in times of tranquillity ; but 
when dangers threaten, the ruler of a vast Empire who 
employs himself in such matters, fritters away his time, dis¬ 
tracts his own attention, and wastes the strength which 
ought to be expended in applying the full force of his talents 
to the urgent demands of the time. Narrow minds have a 
nervous anxiety to be doing something, while minds of 
greater calibre are content to pause till a fitting opportunity 
occurs—ere a single act is performed, or even a single step 
definitely taken. Sir Henry Hardinge commenced his career 
by doing small things, and had not the Sikh invasion in¬ 
truded on his congenial employments and quiet course, he 
might have glided on, from his arrival in, to his departure 
from India, gaining *credit for small reforms and useful 
changes—earning the golden opinions of the Ditchers, and 
meriting a place in the Town Hall gallery of Indian wor¬ 
thies. But the day of great things was dawning, and a mind 
which could fully comprehend, combine and wield the vast 
resources of a great empire, was required to meet a contest 
which might in its issue involve the future stability of our 
Oriental possessions. 

The preservation of peace with the Sikhs for any one 
month was, in 1844-45, a matter never to be reckoned on 
with any degree of certainty. A State, without a head, 
sufficiently powerful to control a large, disciplhied, and well 
equipped army thirsting for plunder, pufied up with an in- * 
fiated idea of invincibility —and counting on the spoils of 
British India as a prize which might be won and worn*— 
was a dangerous neighbour, on mose alliance it was folly to 
reckon even for a lifted time. And though the invasion of 
our territory was not actually anticipated, yet all thinking 
men saw and felt that with such a power on our frontier, and 
mixe4 qp. as our territories ever were with those over which 
the Sikh Government claimed a vassalage, an overt act of 
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hostility which would become a cause of quai^rel was an 
event that could not be very distant. Government saw the 
necessity of providing for the approaching crisis by strength¬ 
ening the posts on our frontier. Troops were inarcned 
from the sea to the Sutlej—even while hot winds were blow- 
ing—yet with such tenacity did the Governor General cling 
to the little hope of promised peace, thA saving the march of 
Regiments towards the frontier, all the other measures on 
which the cificiepcy of an army depends, were either deem¬ 
ed superHuous, or altogether neglected. The Agra, Cawn- 
]>ore, and Dellii Magazines could have supplied a first class 
siege train; a few' heavy guns at Loodianah and Fel'ozepore, 
w'ere all the heavy Artillery on the frontier. No requisition 
was made on any of the other Magazines for guns or ammu¬ 
nition, nor was there a body of Artillerymen capable of 
inanning such ordnance nearer than Caw'npore, where a 
large force of that arm was accuq)ulated, though the station 
is not less tliun four or hve weeks* march from the anticipat¬ 
ed scene of action. No arrangements w'ere made for form¬ 
ing an elHcient field Commissariat, or the establishment of 
an organised field Hospital, and up to a late period of the 
season 1845, the regiments on the frontier were only sup¬ 
plied with the usual proportion of musket ammunition. And 
when at last, on the repeated suggestions of experienced of¬ 
ficers on the spot, an additional supply was provided from the 
Delhi Magazine, the measure met with the disapprobation 
of the Governor General, though eventually this necessary 
precaution enabled our infantry to fight the battles of Mood- 
kee and Ferozeshuhur ; and yet in the face of such facts, we , 
have been told over and over again, with all the pertinacity of 
truth, that Lord Hardinge was fully prepared for the events 
of ISiS-i-G, that he foresaw and provided for every contin¬ 
gency—and that he was fully ready to meet the Sikh invasion, 
which neither surprised him nor took him at a disadvantage. 

It is easy to collect from all quarters of the compass 
a body of troops to take the field with little warning, if fully 
' equipped with all the requisites for successful warfare. It 
is an easy matter to issue orders through th^ Quarter Mas¬ 
ter General of the Army for the march of a certain number 
of Regiments from Barrackpore or Cuttack to Loodianah or 
Ferozepore. But if these Regiments *are expected to take 
the field at the shortest notice, it is essential to their effici¬ 
ency for service that the Commissariat should be fully able 
to provide for the necessities of the Army—both as respects 
food and carriage; and this can only be done by the forma- 
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tion of large depots of grain and cattle at central positions. 
Now without such resources the operations of an Indian 
Army must be fearfully crippled—its movements retarded, 
and its whole efficiency grievously impaired. Nor is it of 
less importance that the Medical Department should be so 
fully organised, as that in the first hostile movement it should 
be enabled to act wifli full effect. Soldiers who feel they are 
cared for in sickness, or in the event of receiving wounds, 
fight with greater confidence than if they ^are led to sup¬ 
pose their comfort at such a time is a secondary object with 
their Commanders. It is to the honor of Napoleon, that in 
this point he spared no cost, and he was repaid by the con¬ 
fidence of his troops. And how many a life or limb might 
have been spared in India hud his example been followed 
in this as is in many other military arrangements! Yet 
afi;er three hard fought actions, in which the amount of 
wounded exceeded what l^d ever been known in any previ¬ 
ous action in this country, the Commissariat could hardly 
supply the healthy with a meal, or the sick with comforts; 
the Medical Department was wholly unorganised for field 
service, and the whole force was as little prepared for its 
position as if a body of Dutchmen had alighted from Balloons 
to storm Fort William and plunder Calcutta, ere the 
citizens or garrison jiad awoke from their slumbers, and 
were only dreaming of passing a peaceful day. If the Go¬ 
vernor General prepared for hostilities with the Sikhs 
—of a verity his preparations were not such as a Statesman 
or a General trained in thje school of active w'arfare, would 
have deemed of a satisfactory nature—or he must have been 
strangely deluded ns to the cliaracter and resources of his 
opponents. That he did consider hostile operations as 
highly probable, his published correspondence in the 
Blue Book sufficiently proves. But statesmen^of a certain 

class too often run risks of a serious nature, to effect small 
savings, where men of larger views, by a more liberal outlay, 
save the State from loss both of credit and money, which 
years of small economy cannot return or repay. The pri¬ 
vations suffered by all classes of the force accompanying the 
Army of the Sutlej in I845-4'6, will mot soon be forgotten 
by those who experienced them ;—while an increased Pen¬ 
sion List attests the impolicy of the thrifl, and the sufferings 
and privations of many a bereaved family bear melancholy 
testimony to the miserable morality of all such misplaced 
pinchings. 

The whole state of affairs on the breaking out of the war 
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affords a strong and unanswerable reply to those who try 
in the face of facts to defend the political sagacity of Lord 
Hardinge; and long will the Bengal Treasury feel the effects 
of procrastination in forming extensive grain depots for the 
supply of the Army then in the field. To Joteepursad 
and his dependants, such narrow views are blessings fur 
which he may endow temples, plant trees, and dig tanks ; 
but to an over-taxed land, to hard-fighting soldiers, 
and the host of followers who crowd our camps, the 
miseries of war are aggravated an hundred fold by such 
penny wise and pound foolish delays. Rumours of an anti- 
ci|>ated canipaign spread through the principal grain marts 
with the rapidity of an electric telegraph, and if an unwise 
delay Cakes place in supplying tlie Government Depots till 
the Army is about to assemble, prices will rise ut least 100 
per cent.—whereas if Government has the full knowledge of 
its own intentions, and its agents will but use the ordinary 
prmience of Merchants when about to speculate in any arti¬ 
cle on a large scale, the saving to the public will far exceed 
any risk of loss—by the non-a'<semblage of an Army;—while 
if such an event ever take place—the gain is certain, and 
all from the highest to the lowest share in the benents of 
an ample supply of food for man and beast. Sickness may 
be averted and the movements of the l<>rco materially acce¬ 
lerated by its cattle being in a good condition, which enables 
them to encounter the fatigue to which they must of neces¬ 
sity be exposed. And who are the gainers by a contrary 
system ? A few pampered Bahoos and Commissariat Go- 
mastahs, whose ill-gotten gains do good to no one, and 
tend but to foster the corruption by which it has been ac¬ 
quired. 

As to the want of medical organ'sation—the early 
grave, and tlie main^ed body or ruined constitution of many 
a valuable public servant returns an answer written in 
characters of blood, or years of suffering. Had arrange* 
ments been made for the care of the wounded, and proper 
officers appointed in the event of a campaign, many of 
those who received injuries at Mcmdkee and Ferozeshuhur 
might have to-day filled our ranks. But petty economy 
entered the lists with humanity which is ever true policy— 
for when Lord Hardinge rules such matters, who can doubt 
how the scale will turn ? V’et though the Governor General 
had overlooked all precautions as to providing aid for the 
wounded, he nevertheless expectecl impossibilities from 
the Medical Department, and shew^ed his usual amount of 
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spleen and irritability of temper towards such of its mem¬ 
bers as came within his reach. For like all men who act on 
unsound views and narrow notions, he tried to relieve the 
annoyance he felt, arising from his own imperfect arrange¬ 
ments by throwing the blame on any shoulders save the pair 
which carried his own head, without feeling the contents 
over heavy. It has been so confidently stated that the lute 
(jovernor General was not taken by surprise at the com¬ 
mencement of the campaign of 1845-46—and so high a degree 
of credit has been bestowed on all he then did, that we have 
been induced to say more oh this point than we at first in¬ 
tended ; for if he was not surprised we must say his pre¬ 
parations reflect little credit on his forethought, either as a 
politician or a soldier, since in the one character he shewed 
a lack of sagacity, and in the other a want of exjierience of 
all that tends to produce or secure success in warfare. 

That it was the duty of the Commander-in-Chief to point 
out the necessity of organising every branch of the AJilitary 
Service, we most fully admit; but Lord Hardinge’s act, in 
ordering back the Meerut Division after it had advanced as 
far as Kurnaul, shewed how jealous he was of the head of 
the Army, and how small an amount of discretionary power 
was allowed to that high functionary, in matters strictly 
relating to the movements of troops. Ere the sun had set 
on the memorable night of the 21st December, we M'onder 
what price the Governor General would have paid for the 
presence of the corpe he so wantonly ordered back to their 
cantonments not many days before ? It is not our intention 
at present to fight over again the battles on the Sutlej. The 
Governor General is admitted to have shewm himself a brave 
and determined soldier, and judging from more recent 
events, we are fully satisfied that Lord Gough must have 
benefitted not a little by his advice and assistance. We also 
believe there are few men of observation who served in the 
eventful campaign of 1848-49, who would not have welcomed 
the return of Lord Ilardinge to the same position in which 
he placed himself in 1845-46. 

But it is with his political, not his military character, we 
are dealing. Though he may have somewhat compromised 
the one, v^ile enacting the other, still let us award to liim 
the full merit of military talent, while the force of trutli 
compels us to regard his qualities as a politician in a very 
different light. Long ere the Sikhs afforded us an undis¬ 
puted cause of hostilities by their invasion of our territories, 
it was evident that the time must come, when we should be 
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forced into a contest with the army of Runjeet Singh* The 
issue of such a struggle could not be doubtful, and the mode 
of eventual settlement ought to have been familiar to the 
minds of all Indian statesmen. To annex, to an already 
apparently overgrown Empire, the extensive possessions of 
the old lion of the Punjaub was no doubt a weighty ques* 
tion, and one which required deep consideration. But it is 
in resolving such difficult problems that a great statesman 
displays the powers of liis mind; and it is just on such occa¬ 
sions that men of small dimensions shew their unfitness for 
high places. It is a no light task to walk through the ordi¬ 
nary routine of an Indian Viceroyship even in times of 
peace and prosperity. But it is in times of peril, in the days 
when the security of our Empire hinges on the successes 
which our arms obtain, that the mind of the great statesman 
secures the grand prize which has been won by British skill 
and courage, diverting the tide of victory, into a fertilis¬ 
ing stream which shall in turn ever gladden the land we 
secured by our swords. • 

If Lord Hardinge was unprepared to annex the Pun¬ 
jab in 184<>, it is certainly no proof of wisdom or foresight. 
For his predecessor foresaw the coining storm, and was actu¬ 
ally providing fur it at the time of his recall; and had the 
ruling of India in i84*5-4G been vested in the councils of 
British Napoleon the Little, he would have at once perceived 
that the future peace both of our old dbmiiiions and of the 
Punjab itself could only be secured by the establishment of 
British rule, by British authorities. How could he have 
been ignorant that the genius of a Clive, a Hastings, a Wel¬ 
lesley, and a Moira had effected great ends, with smaller 
means than accomplished the annexation of the Land of the 
Waters—supported, as he was, by a victorious force, fully 
more numerous, better equipped and better disciplined than 
ever had been at the disposal of any other great man, who 
had ruled the destinies of British India. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, in 1805, by a foresight and 
boldness which has added strength, wealth, and stability to 
the British empire, annexed to the dominions* of the Honor¬ 
able Company an extent of territory larger than the Pun¬ 
jab. Forty-nine years have passed away, and the pro¬ 
vinces which the bravery of the little army of Lake wrested 
after many a hard fought field, from an army as well disci¬ 
plined, and as well supported by an Artillery, as powerful, 
and organised by Europeans as skilful as those who trained 
the soldiers of Runjeet, are now a peaceful heritage* But 
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the face of the country was then dotted over with tlie 
strongholds of powerful Zuineendars, who only sub¬ 
mitted to our sway through the medium of round shot, 
and the whole country comprising the Ganges and 
Jumna Doab, was far more lawless and far less dispos¬ 
ed to submit to lawful rule, than any portion of the Punjab 
was in 18^16. Yet Lord Wellesley hesitated not. He annexed 
at once this vast extent of territory—which is, while we 
write, the most quiet, well regulated, well cultivated portion 
of our empire, yielding an increasing revenue, capable of 
meeting all its charges—and possessing a boundless extent 
of resources, which a few years more of peace anti prosperi¬ 
ty and improvement will develope more fully than has yet 
been done, it did not require forty years to produce such 
results, for ever since the tall of Hatras in 1818, these pro¬ 
vinces have known war's alarms only as a distant sound— 
for Bhurtpore in 18^5 was beyond our frontier. Yet had 
the Governor General of 1805 been unprepared for annexa¬ 
tion, had he striven to^-set up a patch work Government at 
Delhi, under the old blind monarch or his heir apparent: had 
he formed a Durbar under the entire control of a British 
Besident, aided by a staff of ambitious young politicals pant¬ 
ing for fame and thirsting for distinction, other spots might 
with Laswaree, Deig and Delhi have slnired the glory of being 
blood-stained battle fields. But the mind of Wellesley was 
equal to the emergency ; he fairly broke the power of the 
Mahrattas, and boldly annexed a tract of country the 
extent of which frightened the Lords of Leaden-Hall 
Street, whose timidity wished Co restore it to its for¬ 
mer owners and return within their old bounds. Yet 
had the Governor General, at that time, to escape from 
a temporary difficulty, pleaded he was unprepared: had 
he annexed a portion of the Mynpoorie, Ktiijvah and Ally- 
^rh districts, and kept up a garrison at Delhi and felt thank¬ 
ful for an unpaid subsidiary,—can any one imagine that tlie 
tranquillity of these provinces would have remained unbro¬ 
ken for so many years : that a once warlike population would 
have lived in Habits of industry and quiet, and that every 
succeeding year would have seen the plough pass over lands 
which had for centuries been unruffled by its furrows: that a 
trunk road would have run from Calcutta to Saharunpore 
and in a carriage dak and bullock train have conveyed 
goods and passengers as securely over its surface, as a stage 
coach was wont in days of yore when George the IVth was 
King, over every sbire of the United Kingdom. Nor would 
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Lord Hardinge have been put to the trouble of inditing a 
minute in patronage of Hail Roads. Lord Wellesley annexed 
the country, increased the army, and the land has for many 
a long year enjoyed a repose which in the East can only be 
known under a strong Government able to put down all 
enemies extern..! or internal, a d to protect the lives and 
property of its subjects. 

We need not travel back to the good old days of 1805. 
Lord Ellenborough annexed Scinde but ten years since, and 
placed it under ftie Government of the energetic Sir Charles 
Napier, and if that acquisition hfis n(»t yet been productive in 
a revenue point of view, it is at least tranquil, and its paying 
time may yet come, while we Jiave liad no necessity for refight¬ 
ing the battles of Meeaneeand IJydrabad ; nor to burden our 
treasury with the expenses of a second war mure heavy than 
the first; nor to cope with a second army formidable hy the 
discipline we in uur simplicity had taught it, and led by 
chiefs, who to natuial enmity added wounded pride, and all 
the vigor which arises from the dread of retribution. 

The annexation of Scinde, though attended with serious 
inconvenience to Government in the first instance, has since 
shewn, ill the clearest point of view, tlie wisdom of a decided 
policy compared with the never ending diliiculties of at¬ 
tempting to cobble up rotten Governments through the 
agency of British Residents. Scinde^in our luinds is tran¬ 
quil and improving, and lier garrisons were enabled to 
aid General Whish in his operations against Mooltan, and 
eventually to decide the fall of the Punjab. Had we restored 
the Ameers, and laid ourselves open to the influences of 
native intrigue and treacliery, could we have dared to move 
a man from that country ? 

Had Lord Hardinge been really capable of facing the 
difficulties of his position in February 1846, who can doubt 
that annexation would have taken place, as soon as Lahore 
fell into our hands ? But as the invasion in December found 
him unprepared, so victory in February found him in the 
same position. The severe and bloody contests of the^lst 
and of December were fought against heavy odds, be¬ 
cause we were not ready for what we had been expecting 
as a certainty for years ; and when on the 10th of Februaiy, 
at mid-day, the Sikhs were prostrated and spirit-broken, he 
was just as unprepared to take advantage of the blow in¬ 
flicted, as he was to meet the advancing enemy on the 18th of 
December. Their stout resistance astonished him as much 
in the one case, as their total overthrow bewildered him 
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in the other. Had his foe been a Bundlekiind Rajah, with 
a territory of a few scjuare miles in circumference, he might 
have dealt with tlie question perhaps correctly. Ilis mind 
was capable of gras|)ing the bearings of such a case: he 
could with respectable accuracy have calculated the number 
of Police chowkies required, and estimated the force of 
burkundazes requisite to maintain good Government in the 
newly acquired territory. Nay he might have arrived at a 
sensible conclusion whether a full Company or Subudar's 
party of Native Infantry should be left us a temporary 
garrison, and might have .estimated to within a couple 
of hundred rupees the probable profit and loss of the 
new acquisition to the Honorable Company's domini¬ 
ons. But when the game of Kingdoms was to he 
played; when the question w’as to be debuted whetlier 
the wide-spread regions, the warlike tribes, the races 
differing in creed and caste which the energy of Run- 
Jeet had amalgamated under his rule, and held in sub¬ 
jection by an army whieh since the death of the great leader 
had become the exact representatives of the Praetorian 
bands, should be declared subjects of Queen Victoria and 
vassals of the Kast India Company, the mind of Lord 
Hardinge shrunk from the responsibility, and retired within 
its own narrow limits. He patched up a treaty by which one 
slice of the fair domain was kept by the Britisli, another 
and better cut sold by regular bargain to the least faithful, 
the least courageous, and the most debased of all the 
favorites of the Eastern Napoleon; w'hile his Lordship 
imagined that he could establish a strong Government over 
the five Doabs; recross the Sutlej witli the British army 
and rest contented on his laurels—gracefully don his Vis¬ 
count's coronet, and gain immortal credit for unheard of 
moderation in every corner of the civilized world. But this 
dream of security quickly vanished, as the visions of other 
dreams must ever do; for scarce was the ink dry, with 
which the treaty was written, ere the Durbar perceived 
that anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed would resume their 
sway as soon as the British troops quitted the country. So 
a new treaty was accordingly formed ; and a Resident aided 
by the Durbar was delegated to carry on the Government 
in the name of the b; y King, backed by a British garrison in 
the capital, of 10,000 men of all arms. But at the close of 
1846 the fbree was to be withdrawn, and the Durbar was 
to hold the country with its own Army, which was to be 
newly organized and the ranks recruited from good and 
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loyal st>ldiers, true to tlieir salt, whose fidelity to the powers 
in place surely no one could pretend to call in question; and 
Colonel, now Sir H. M. Lawrence, the Governor Generars 
Agent for the Cis-Sut!ej States, was elevated to the hi^ 
position of Resident and virtual Regent in the Punjaub. 

We need not recapitulate the events of 184(5. 'I’he Kan- 
gra insurrection ; the Cashmere outbreak; the detected 
treachery <»f l^all Sing, the trusted and tried friend of the 
Ranee ; the new freaty for a continuance of the Gar»'ison of 
Lahore, und the payment of an annual subsidy of twenty-two 
Inkhs of rupees which gilded all other portions of the trans¬ 
action in the eyes of the Governor General, and was received 
with delight by the Court of Directors. Nor need we dwell 
on the bold step of his Lordship in sending home five 
European Regiments, reducing the Native Infantry by 
14,000 men, disbanding the Police Battalions ; and burden¬ 
ing the pension establishment by way of restoring the 
finances. These measures are familiar to all our readers—and 
the effects of these acts of statesmanship are we fear felt 
by Government at the present time to an extent beyond what 
most peojile imagine. It was far frem flattering to the fore¬ 
thought of our rulers that the leaders of rebellious Sikhs 
should fur months have been able to set our power at defi¬ 
ance, nay, have found confidence to m^eet us in the field, to 
check our progress, and to oblige us to rest on our oars till 
the fall of the fortress of Mooltan, while our own provinces 
were denuded of troops, our vulnerable points exposed, 
and tlie moral influence of our rule weakened, from 
an inability to meet the crisis to which the short-sighted 
policy of Lord Hardinge had reduced us. /ust before the 
decisive battle of Sobraon, 18 levies of Infantry, two addi¬ 
tional Field Batteries, and six corps of Irregular Cavalry 
had been ordered to be raised, which increase to the then ex¬ 
isting strength of the Bengal Army would have gone far to 
provide for a sufficient garrison for as large a share of the 
Punjaub ns it would have been advisable for us to 
have annexed to our dominion. For no inconsiderable portion 
of the I0,(X)0 men shut up within the walls of Lahore 
might have been cantoned in other parts of the country ; 
while Jullunder could have been safely entrusted to a 
smaller force, which on the stations on the Sutlej ceasing to be 
our frontier, might have been considerably reducedln numer¬ 
ical strength. Tiie eighteen levies must have been of course 
formed into regiments, and properly officered, and serious 
as such a step may appear in the calculations of Leaden 
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Hall Street politicians, we rerymiich doubt if the expenses 
of the Army of the Punjaub of 1848-4f) did not far exceed 
any charge that would have been incurred by a permanent 
increase of the Army—at least for many years to come. 
From annexation, a large revenue would at once have ilowed 
into our Treasury, and we should have )»ossessed a reality in 
hard cash instead of our imaginary subsidy, and moreover 
have been paving the way for an eventual surplus over ex¬ 
penditure, such as experience has proved will invariably 
exist on fertile territories coming under our absolute control. 
Who that has visited the Punjaub but must have reinarkcd 
the fertility of the soil, the superior nature of the agricultural 
productions, and a state of tillage already in advance of what 
is usually found in the Ntirth Western Provinces, 'J’he popu¬ 
lation is scanty, but that evil is already disappearing, and in 
the course of a single generation will end : while the sword 
has ceased toclaim its victims, and masses of men employed in 
destroying their fellow creatures, have quitted a country 
which no longer aiforda'them occupation, or from dire necessi¬ 
ty have become productive labourers, and aid the land in 
bringing forth her increase. The formation of canals and 
roads has already been attended with fewer difficulties than 
exist in India. From tlie nature of the soil, the vast extent 
of plains, and the abqndant supply of water afforded by the 
five great rh'ers from which the territory takes its name, 
irrigation might at a comparatively small outlay be made 
to supply the irregularity of the j>eriodical rains. The whole 
of the five rivers once navigable, a cheap means of trans¬ 
port is open to the agriculturist or trader, such as few other 
countries possess. In 184(i, the great body of the inliabi- 
tants were prepared to accept us as masters, and to yield 
us obedience. Hut the crude and ill-digested system we 
introduced into a strangely mixed fornrr of Government, 
bore no marks of stability, and conferred no real benefits 
on the great body of the people, who saw us only as the 
conquerors and slayers of their friends and countrymen, 
but felt none of the benefits which arise from our Civil rule, 
or the security and justice which have rendered our Military 
Service even, with its strictness of discipline, the desired of 
all the nations of India. TJie chiefs, turbulent as they Jiad 
ever been, would have bent under a power which at once 
exhibited a protecting and destroying arm, while their pride 
would have been unwounded by the sharpest of all stings, 
the mere semblance of power, of which the reality was life¬ 
less as a cor])se. 
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The idle and needy soldiersi and a few of the most des¬ 
perate leaders of the old Khalsa bands, might have attempted 
revolt and stirred up predatory bands, who knew no other 
patriotism than violence. Hut with a strong force at hand—an 
active police to watch the first movements of the disaiFected, 
and a vigorous executive, the prime movers in all attempts 
at hostile acts would soon have been made to pay the penalty 
of their crimes; and the great body of the people secure in 
the benefits of their own industry, would have naturally 
become the friends of order. All this having actually fol¬ 
lowed annexation, most clearly proves how short-sighted 
were the views, how temporary the policy of the Ruler of 
India in 184G. Moolraj might have passed through life 
unknown to fame, and Cnuttur Sing and his son might have 
been unheard of beyond Lahore or the Ijpnks of the Sutlej; 
—too many a family in the largest cities and remotest cor¬ 
ners of our native land who were plunged into sorrow and it 
may be into want, also might have been happy, cheerful 
and prosperous, counting on the coming time when those who 
now sleep their long rest on the banks of the Chenab and 
Jheelum, should gladden with their presence the land of 
their birth and the scenes of early days. But the golden 
opportunity was lost; a Government, strung only in the pre¬ 
judiced ideas of those who established it, was set up; a Dur¬ 
bar with all the semblance but none of*tlie realities of power 
was put in motion to conduct tlie State machine ; depart¬ 
ments of revenue, of justice, and of war, were organized ; 
and on paper all looked so well and were blended so neatly 
together that afier lon^ years of turmoil, blood, and slaugh¬ 
ter, the dawn of the Millenium seemed to be arising in the 
Punjab. 'J'he first cloud on the brightness of the coming 
morn was the Kangra affair, but to common eyes it seemed 
but the fancy of an obstinate old Killadar, who refused to 
deliver up to his new masters his mountain stronghold at 
tiie first bidding. And so the new Government was declar¬ 
ed to be working admirably—time alone was wanting to 
perfect it. Then came the Kashmere revolt, which lo^ed 
more serious, and being distinctly tracedto thfi machinations 
of the Premier and his unstress, shewed signs of discontent 
within the palace itself. The one party was banished the 
realms, and the other placed under surveillance, and then it 
was found to be high time to forma new treaty, and retail) a 
British force in the Seikh Capital—for ten years from that 
date. It would be hopeless, as it would be tedious, to recount 
all the embryo plots and plans for the subversion of our 
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authorities whicli emanated from that bright consolidation of 
irisdom and statesmanship, the Durbar, by whose Agency we 
were to conduct the Government till the glorious day 
should dawn when the boy Duleep Sing should be able to 
take into his own hands the ribbons of the State coach, and 
drive in triumph over a happy, loyal and contented people. 
But now was the crisis; discontent was not creeping but flying 
over the whole face of the land, from the Sutlej to Peshavur. 
That a body of crafty, intriguing, unprincipled chiefs, aceus- 
tonied to power, and whose life’s blood was in plotting for 
power, and murdering for sway—ignorant of all ideas of 
Government save corruption and ]ierfidy—unused to all 
modes of ruling save brutal cruelty and deceits and treachery, 
strangers to good faith, and votaries of the grossest sensu¬ 
ality, should be considered fit agents for carrurg on a 
Government which ])rofessed to act on just views, can hardly 
fail to astonish *any one most remotely acquainted with orien¬ 
tal human nature. And yet such were the iraterials from 
which the Lahore Durbar was to be selected—and from 
which Lord Hardinge and his cliosen instruments hoped to 
construct a strong and powerful body of rulers in tin* Pun¬ 
jab. The possession of real power niiglit have been a bribe 
at least for a while to induce sucli men to preserve tran¬ 
quility—but feeling, ^ as they soon did, that they real¬ 
ly were puppets at tlie nod and beck of the Residen¬ 
cy Staff, chiefly composed of men joung both in years 
and experience, it was impossible to doubt that the system 
must speedily terminate, as it soon did, in a wide spread and 
well organized revolt, emanating from its source in the Dur¬ 
bar, and extending itself through every nook and corner of 
the Punjab which held a Seikh within its bounds. Lord 
Hardinge waited not for the result, but bequeathed to his 
successor a legacy—which put hh statesman-like qualities 
to the severest test ever yet imposed on a Ruler of British 
Indians—while the stability of the empire had been shaken, 
by the ill-digested and abortive policy—adopted in haste as 
a relief from an immediate difficulty, and persevered in from 
the narrow-minded obstinacy which either is too self-suffici¬ 
ent to admit an error, or too self-blinded to see a false move¬ 
ment however clear its results, or however fatal its tenden¬ 
cies. It is not our intention to enter into the merits or 
demerits of the Agents employed by Lord Hardinge to 
carry out his Punjab policy. For whatever may be their title 
to praise or censure, in the mode of carrying it out, for 
the results the Ex-Governor Getieral is alone responsible 
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in our humble opinion. Had the Resident and his assist¬ 
ants been one and all possessed of the highest qualities 
which could add to the security of any State, they could not 
liave for any length of time continued to uphold a system 
altogether based on a foundation so wanting in stability, and 
so completely at variance with the character and habits of 
the people for whose benefit’ it was intended. The energy 
and pcrsijnal influence of the Resident did for a season, 
keep closed the flood gates of intrigue. But in time these 
troubled waters* must have overflowed their bounds—and 
that iliey did so could excite no astonishment in the mind 
of any one who has observed with the most ordinary atten¬ 
tion the passing events of late years. Yet however much 
we may deplore the heavy loss of life sustained in the con¬ 
flicts w'hich followed, still as they led to a final settlement 
of the Punjab and a lasting peace to India, they were not 
in vain; though by a vigorous policy in 1846—we feel 
convinced that many if not all our troubles of 1848-9 might 
have been avoided ; and the light of prosperity which the 
decided measures of Lord Dalhousie have made to shine over 
the sunny waters of the five rivers might have cast its cheer¬ 
ing beams on the land from tiie date of the first triumph of 
the British arms; while the sorrow, suffering and misery and 
degradations of many of the chiefs, which arose from and 
followed the final overthrow of thfi Seikhs, would have 
formed no chapter in the page of Indian history. 

That Lord fiardinge imagined he had secured for India a 
lasting peace, his inconsiderate order for the reduction of 
the Native Army—his returning five European Regiments 
fur home service, his disbanding the Police Battalions to 
effect a petty saving—are suflicient proofs. Nay, were aught 
required to shew how little he really understood of the 
actual position of the country, his acts of penny-wise and 
pound-foolish economy clearly prove it; and yet even in 
this behalf, we see the contracted sphere of vision with 
which all his measures were bounded ; we discover the 
system of shifts and expedients which regulated all his acts, 
and governed his whole policy. For all his*&mall measures 
and little reforms in the Civil and Military departments, wc 
cordially join in the laudation he has received from abler 
and more experienced pens than ours. Of his good 
opinion of the Indian Army we wish that body ^loy, and we 
are sure they appreciate it, at its full value. With his per¬ 
sonal, social and domestic virtues, we have nothing to do— 
but have no doubt of his possessing these estimable quali- 
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ties to an extent calculated to gain ** golden opinions'* from 
all who were brought within the cheering influence of their 
winner’s smile. 

A weekly Journal devoted to his Lordship's service, and 
the service of all Governors General past and present 
and to come, once admitted that he was personally unpopular 
with the Army, and ascribed as*a cause the scanty measure 
ofliis hospitality. But here the Journalist was in error, for 
his Lordship’s board was far from stinted, and his invitations 
Just as numerous as those of G. G.s usually are. That he 
was unpopular with the Army cannot be denied, but his lack 
of hospitality had nothing to do with tlie matter. A late 
C.-in-C. for a while enjoyed unbounded popularity with the 
Army. Yet his invitatiuns were few, his table mean, his 
wines vile ; but it was not until he exhibited qualities far more 
objectionable than those connected with an exhibition of dirty 
table cloths, bazar mutton, and sour wine (thpugh great 
men’s boards so served are by no means praiseworthy) that 
his race of popularity was run, and he sunk in public 
estimation far below the place his genius, obscured as it was 
by eccentricity, and clouded by not a few unenviable quali¬ 
ties, entitled him to possess. Lord H.’s manners were neither 
commanding nor engaging it is true; but we believe lus un¬ 
popularity arose from a feeling that, however brave in action 
and cool in danger. Ids prejudices were enlisted solely in 
favour of the Koyal .Service,—that his general policy was 
devoid of vigour, and founded on error, and that he had 
sacrificed to a short sighted expediency all that the Army 
had won by their courage and discipline. And who can deny 
that the well grounded expectation of promotion which time 
worn veterans fairly expected from an increase to our 
regular forces, and which were thwarted by his Lordship’s 
policy, was no mean ground of unpopularity with the 
Indian Army. In India his Lordship’s merits have been 
appreciated with tolerable justice. In England the day is 
not far distant, when, unless we greatly err, he will also be 
rated at his true value, as an Indian Statesman. The public 
of our native land, are fond to excess of a brief hero-wor¬ 
ship, and are not always either very searching or very dis¬ 
criminating as to the claims of the idol, to whom they ofter 
the solid sacrifice of roast beef and plumb-pudding. We 
feel tolerably confident that the view we have taken of the 
Hardinge policy, which is only the repetition of opinions 
extensively held among the best informed portion of the 
residents of these Provinces for the last five years, will, ere 
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long, be the settled conviction of the portion of public in 
England, who take an interest in Indian aflairs. Timidity 
and a short sighted expediency may for a time receive the 
credit due to the moderation which arises from real pru¬ 
dence and a sense of justice; but not when mock moderation 
and temporizing expedients are followed by bloody wars, 
and all their sad and baneful consequences, by deranged 
finances, by plots and conspiracy, by alarm and uncertainty 
in all corners of our oriental dominions; though it was made 
a boast, so suri were the foundations of peace, that no 
hostile gun would again fire in the Punjab. 

When a Kingdom, extensive as many European States, 
yet declared to be admirably governed by a Captain of Artil¬ 
lery, was found instead of basking in the sunshine of peace 
and plenty, to be the scene of conflicts more desperate than 
those of former years; when fresh and urgent demands were 
made in hot haste on the Home Authorities for troops, which 
could then ill be spared for distant service, and when it was 
known that the natives recently discharged from our ranks 
were again enrolled, to meet us in conflict; when security was 
proclaimed, but distraction followed; then indeed the bright 
anticipations of future repose for the Punjab and Hindoos- 
tan, melted away like the morning mist on the lofty Himalayas. 
Men must be truly dull if they do not perceive that politi¬ 
cal foresight is one uf the gifts of a feal statesman. Lord 
Hardinge must have discovered that he would have stood 
higher on the rolls of fame had he never set foot on Indian 
soil, or attempted an undertaking beyond his powers,—the 
government of a great Empire. It is more than a quarter of 
a century since the last really great Ruler lefl these shores; 
since then we have been engaged in great transactions man¬ 
aged by small men, and the results are seen in the protracted, 
ilT-managed, first Burman war; the prostration of our Military 
strength from views of petty economy, and an ill-judged secu¬ 
rity in regard to the disposition of Native States towards us; 
in the Afighan war with its tragical conclusion, or the pitiable 
results of our first Sikh Campaign; in the disorder of our 
financial system, our snail's pace legislation, and in our slow 
progress in practical improvements at a time when all the 
rest of the world has been rushing forward with Railway 
velocity. The Annexation of the Punjab was the measure 
of a Statesman, and the advances that portion of our domi¬ 
nions have made since imder our sway, ^ve us sanguine 
hopes that India, vast and grand as she U, will hence cease 
to be ruled by small men and small measures. We are now 
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engaged in another contest/ in wliich the present ruler of 
these lands M ill be able to prove whether he was in the 
annexation of the Punjab guided by necessity more than by 
the views of a great politician, who sees the distresses of 
human beings through a nobler medium than the smiles or 
frowns of his employers, his party, or the public. And if our 
Mission in these lands be to spread civilization—and pave 
the way for the extension of our faith, without which no 
civilization can rest on a sure foundation, a Governor 
General but ill understands his position,' who denies the 
Shield of our protection to any people whose native tyrants 
may have provoked our armed interference, or who from a 
desire for our rule, seek our aid, or are cagt on our protec¬ 
tion. 
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It is a difficult thing for a Briton to discourse of the 
American people with etr'ctly impartial justice. It is still 
more difficult fof him to discourse of them to their entire 
satisfaction. The reasons of this difficulty lie at the very 
roots from which our tw nations respectively dei'ive their 
greatness. The ruling spirit of Great Britain is a reverent 
regard for precedent.* The controlling impulse of America 
is its ambition to adventure in untried paths, to profit by 
the ]>ast mainly as a beacon, to strike out something differ- 
eut. higher, and more catholic than has been achieved by 
the heavy and sluggish conservatism of Europe. Fortunate 
is it, both for America and for the world at large, that the 
colossal experiment, now pending b<^ond the Atlantic, has 
not fallen into less considerate hands. To the vivacity of 
the Celt, the American unites much of the sedateness of 
the Saxon, and more than his endowment of enterprise. 
A patronizing Gaul has somewhere said, I'Americoin est un 
anglais renforcc, by which it may be pej*mitted to understand 
that Brother Jonathan is only an aggravated John Bull. 
The American’s watchword is work ; and, so long as there 
is an impediment left to surmount, he feels that his vocation 
to labour is unaccomplished. To control, within wise 
bounds, this impetuous zeal of subjugation, the infiuence 
of a pervading and ever-increasing intelligence is indispens¬ 
able. But barbarism, at least otherwise than as on the 
wane, is no distinctive mark of the New World ; and the 
future history of its progress does not menace any spectacle 
more melancholy than the swarming, from the central hive, 
of new' republics which not even steam and electricity can 
retain as constituents of the parent Government. The 
territorial limits of a free people can expiyid only to a 
certain extent, consistently with the conservation of its 
integrity. Where these limits may, in the case of America, 
eventually be fixed, it would be presumption to augur.•But 
it is undeniable that the present bounds of the republic, 
exclusive of California, are amply wide enough to afford 
scope for a nation far surpassing, in numbers, any that has 
ever flourished. And the pride of Englishmen may find 
food in the reflection, that these future empires will be one 
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with his own in speech and, in good part, in blood. In 
America, the Anglo-Saxon race, with its austere, unimpres¬ 
sionable individuality, and its repu^ance to fusion, true to 
its instinct, predominates and carries all before it. When 
at harmony with itself, it is irresistible and invincible; and, 
like the polype, it acquires strength by very discord and 
division. 

We have said that it is no easy thing for a Briton to write 
with perfect fairness about the Americans. Of course it is 
impossible for an Englishman to. bring himself to deal with 
even the sons or grandsons of triusnphant rebels the same 
as he would deal with honest, jog-trot, loyal subjects of the 
realm, guttling their beef and guzHing their beer with 
insular complacency and dogged persistence in the wheel¬ 
way of custom. Then, again, there is something very 
shocking in the idea of democracy. Atheism, guillotines 
and nude goddesses of reason are, somehow, indissolubly 
associated with it. America is also a new country ; and, 
consequently, everythivig about it must be as wild as Niagara, 
or as barbarous as a bison. The story, once current, that 
Mr. Clay's razor-strop was made of the shin-bone of 
Tecuinseh, is hardly a hyperbolical type of the rumours 
that, in times gone by, were credited concerning the United 
States, and their inhabitants. Such and such-like were the 
prepossessions of travellers to those distant parts until only 
the other day; and the apprehensions of observers thus 
forewarned quite naturally found enough of horrors to prey 
on to the most desirable satiety. For many years after, they 
attained their independence, the Americans were, rationally 
enough, left to revel, by themselves, in the heyday of their 
majority. In the vigour and elation of their youth they 
laughed at neglect. As they grew older, a stranger now and 
then dropped in to enquire how they wcte getting on. The 
guest was received with open arms, lionized, enlightened, 
and bid godspeed without any impertinent questions being 
asked as to his antecedents. Home he went, and he glori¬ 
fied his escape from the gentiles by publishing a book. ^ In 
this book his good-natured hosts were paraded as laughing- 
stocks; their nospitality was repaid with ridicule and 
traction; and all that they did, said, and wore was mgeni- 
ously perverted so as best to meet the popular craving for 
something fresh and funny. Fatherly reviewers took the 
bookling in hand, and nursed it to an impeccable authority; 
and the bantling, without knowing man's estate, straightway 
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grew to a giant. Waving, on its behalf, their truculent 
canons, grave aristarchs vouchsafed to accept it as matter of 
creed rather ti»an of criticism. Text and homily, in due 
course, found their way to America; and artless Citizens 
discovered, to their confusion, that they had harboured a 
viperous gardener or stocking-weaver in the guise of a 
grateful geiitlcnian. But what gravelled them most of all 
was the strange condescension ot' English critics, who, they 
had always beforp supposed, could discriminate as well as 
work other wonders. did they suspect the real con¬ 

sequence of the humble •pioneers in vituperation. To the 
eternal credit of these early satirists, be it confessed, they 
were the first to strike upon a mine of untold richness. 
For five and thirty years has it now boon assiduously work¬ 
ed, and it has only very recently shown symptoms of 
exhaustion. The valuable allegation got air, that the schis¬ 
matics from the political sway and exaiii])le of England w’ere 
degenerating into savages, and savages that simply provoked 
derision, without conunanding respect* or deserving sympa¬ 
thy. In other words, America was looked upon as a vaput 
lupinum to all and sundry; and he was reckoned the best 
fellow that ])olted and bespattered it ilie most mercilessly. 
The oddities, especially in manners, of the mcricans, rose 
at once to an enormous preniiutn. Adventurers of all sorts 
forthwith sot out in search of the new golden-flcecc ;— 
iiip])Ant captains, atrabilious scientists, polysyllabic peda¬ 
gogues, artisans of all mysteries, heterodox virgins'with 
ear-trumpets, and a goodly assortment of clodho])pers and 
other choice specimens of the plebeian ranks. AH wrote, 
all were alike believed and be-praised ; and, when the 
Americans saw with what bitter and contemptuous hostility 
they were regarded, it is not very singular that they should 
have begun to make reprisals with corresponding animosity. 
Their virtues and deserts mostly ignored, they were but too 
often represented as only furnishing food ^or merriment, 
though in a way which argued indisputably the conscious¬ 
ness of their growing importance. Is it surprising, then, 
that, in their inability to confute ridicule, they should have 
cJiafed under the treatment which they almost uniformly 
received at the hands of foreigners ? Would not any people 
have chafed under it ? Yet the soreness which they occa¬ 
sionally betrayed, nay, even the calmest attempts at seif- 
vindication, were invariably interpreted as morbid sensi¬ 
tiveness ; until, in fact, a ludicrous nidity in taking offence 
has come to be reputed one of the most conspicuous idiosyu- 
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crasies of the transatlantics. But the fashion of spying out 
absurdity in everything American, like all fashions, grew 
to be vulgar, and passed away ; though not before the de¬ 
tection of a new raw in the American character liad begun 
to be deemed a stamp of true genius. The thing had 
also been overdone ; and the result might have been anti¬ 
cipated. Yankeephobia surrendered at discretion to Yan- 
keemania ; and the reaction was as complete as it was sud¬ 
den. So much so was it, indeed, that thje tone of feeling 
now displayed towards Americ^ when contrasted with what 
it once was, is quite irreconcileable with the supposition 
that the nation’s improvement could have been proportion¬ 
ally rapid. 'I'he fact is also worthy of mention, that the 
pictures of America have, from the beginning, been gradu¬ 
ated, for favourableness, exactly according to the decency of 
the artists that have elaborated them. As America, during 
the last two generations, was misrepresented for the worse, 
so may it now be misrepresented, in some particulars, for 
the better. When entremes shall have had their day, the 
Yankees will, in all likelihood, turn out most disappointing¬ 
ly like other folks. Their merits and tlieir demerits may be 
peculiar, but even these will prove nothing more, after all, 
than the counterparts of what we see everywhere else. 

On now looking back at the manner in which the subject 
of America used to be handled by visitants from the English 
shores, the principal features of the manner that strike one’s 
attention are presumption and narrowness. The American 
Constitution, for instance, though scarcely the work of 
visionaries or imbeciles, was wont, after a perfunctory skim¬ 
ming, to be sagely marvelled at for its crudity, and con¬ 
signed to tlie dust-hole, much in the same way in which one 
despatches an abortive moon-calf of the Minerva Press. 
Scribblers that had never before taken a'peii in hand, except 
to sign a prentice’s indenture, trusting to the infallible guidance 
of their own i^raitened prejudices, intrepidly passed judg¬ 
ment on millions of civilized men and women, pretty much 
after the fashion in which they would have canvassed a 
squad of relegated convicts. The Yankees had forgotten 
their ancestral reverence for king-craft; they had gone so 
far demented with conceit as to think themselves capable 
of self-government; they had held out the right hand of 
fellowship and fraternity to the world in general, tatter¬ 
demalions, scatterlings, and all. In short, they were 
levellers of all the mne-lionoured and time-worn traditions 
j&f monarchy, hereditary prerogatives, and caste. To 
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endeavour the cure of such perilous apostacy from conser- 
vatisin and reason was palpably an act of infinite charity, 
even at the risk of the patients expiring under the ope¬ 
ration. Boldly plied the doctors ; and, on what seemed 
to be a critical occasion, a Mr. Hamilton with laudable 
confidence in. his own skill, modestly proposed to put the 
finishing stroke to a task which had been bunglingly 
retarded. But the sufferer rallied, saw his physician to 
the grave,^ and, ^strange to tell, is to this moment hale and 
hearty. Englishmen, alb€;}t transplanted - and somewhat 
transformed, are not easily bephrased to death ‘or to de¬ 
spair of self. 

One of the topics, connected with America, which has 
most frequently been misconceived and mis-stated, is the 
relation of the several States to the general government. 
Hazy indeed have been the notions entertained on this 
point, as is equally manifest, wliether gouging, repudiation, 
or slavery has been the subject under discussion. The 
mistake to which we allude consists in assuming that the 
States are, in all dependencies of any moment, subor¬ 
dinate to the federal sovereignty, instead of being “ co-ordi¬ 
nate integers,” pledged, in specific respects, to mutual 
assistance and harmonious co-operation. The chief autho¬ 
rity vested in Congress over the States, as concerned with 
one another, or w'ith foreign powers, is confined to com¬ 
merce, coinage, war and treaties. With these reservations 
and a few others, each State is competent to the entire 
control of its citizens and their institutions. One of these 
institutions, as occurring locally, is slavery, the abolition 
of which, just as much as its retention, is contemplated 
by the Constitution. Where slavery prevails, it is recog¬ 
nised as one of the bases of national representation. On 
this ground alone can it be predicated of the United States, 
in the sense in which they are one nation. 

A single paragraph on the origin of slavery in America* 

• We throw Indian Slavery into a fool note. The actual poitureof tins qiiri- 
tion if, we apprehend, very generally unknown out of a small sphen of public 
o'ficeri. The abolitiun of slavery in India was decreed. constructi«et>, by Act 
V of 18i5; that is to say, slaves are no longer acknowledged by law to be 
transferable properly. This Act makes no provision for the slaves after enfran¬ 
chisement; and none was needed. Still, in this strange land of India there are 
doubtless many men and women who are unapprised that they are free, and who 
will go to their graves without being any the better, if they could be, for legisla¬ 
tive action on their behalf. Their liberation has never been promulgaied except 
through the very Imperfect medium of the press ; a^d to limited is the intercourse 
between the natives and Europeans, and to utterly indifferent are the natives to 
the subj et, that a jlersoD called a slave has little chance of knowing that he is 
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may not here be inapposite. The United States, while yet 
British Colonies, strenuously, and time afler time, pro¬ 
tested against the continued introduction of a servile 
element into their population. As in the present day, the 
repugnance to slavery was stronger at the North than at 
the South. Not that the morality of one was a whit 
inferior or superior to the morality of the other ; but the 
slave was less profitable for growing wheat than for culti¬ 
vating cotton and tobacco. The Colonies at last revolted, 
combined, declined accepting any longel* ** the doubtfully 
parental care of the mother Cbuntry, and achieved their 
independence. At that time the views, now generally held 
throughout the Christian world, as to the ini(]uity of slave¬ 
holding, can hardly be said to liave existed anywhere. 
The Northern colonists, who neither saw nuicli harm nor 
derived any benefit from slavery among themselves, ac¬ 
ceded, by tacit compromise, to its continuation by their 
Southern brethren in rebellion. The result, with reference 
to slavery, of the copsolidation which ensued, has been 
stated already. That slavery might legitimately be abo¬ 
lished by amending a clause of the Constitution, there is 
no room for question. But the concurrence, requisite for 
this purpose, of two-thirds of the States, reckoned nume- 


* 

free unlesi in the event of his appearance in court ap paMy in n law-suit ; and 
such appearance hit master wtU takeguod care to guard .ignnist. Rut physically 
speaking, slavery was never very onerous in India. The Inhits of the natives 
ai«or«n4ered it, as a moral evil, exceedingly light. Nowhev, in fact, could it he 
more so, the master having, fiuin similarity of colour and race, so strong a tie 
of sympathy with his bondman. Thu slavery of India was quite a ditferent 
thing from the slavery which hns heeii imposed on the Afiican. The liidi«n 
slave, save in name, was for the most part, nothing but a servant. 

The following remarks on this subject, by Henry Thomas C’otebrooke, the 
illustrious juiist and oriental scholar, inty not be unacceptable to the reader. 

** Indeed, throughout India, the iclatioii of master *1111 slave appears to impose 
the duty of protection and rherishni'’nt on the master, as much as that of fiduhty 
and obedience on the slave; and their mutual conduct is consistent with the 
sense of such an obligation, since it is marked with gentleness and indulgence 
on the one side, and with seal and loyalty on the other. During a famine, or a 
desrlh, parents have been known to sell tUvir children for prices so very ineonsi* 
derab'c, and little more than nominal, that they may in frequent instances, have 
credit for a belter motive than that of momentarily relieving their own necessi¬ 
ties ; namely, the saving of their children's lives, by interesting in their preser¬ 
vation persons able to provide nourishment for them. Tlie same feeling is often 
the motive for selling children, when particular circumstances of distress, instead 
of a general dearth, disable the parent irom supporting them. There is no reason 
to ve that they are ever sold for mere avarice and want of natural affection in 
the parent: the kn«>wn character of the people, and proved disposition in all the 
domestic relations, must exempt them from the suspicion of such conduct: but 
the pressure of want alone compels the sale, whether the immediate impulse be 
consideration for the child or desire of personal relief." 
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rically, will remain unfeasable long after a much larger 
majority of Americans, than iri our days, shall have sig¬ 
nified their disapproval of human bondage. The United 
States men arc thus tied, hand and foot; but by an 
enactment which, while it conspires to perpetuate a single 
though signal abuse, secures them effectually against the 
countless evils of intersectional jealousy and aggression. 
And it is high time to leave off speaking of American 
slavery as if it were not only a blemish imputable to the 
republic as a whole, but a pest of its own voluntary con¬ 
tracting, and one which nothing but a universal and un- 
micigable insensibility to right reason could detain from 
speedy and utter annihilation. Nevertheless, the incon¬ 
gruity of tlie existence of slavery in a democratic go¬ 
vernment, would strike us as something scandalously 
ludicrous, did Ave not reflect that the helotry of the Ame¬ 
ricans was saddled upon tliem as an intractable inheritance. 
Among political theories, democracy stands, as to the 
elevation of the individual, whe^e Christianity stands 
among systems of religion. The Americans profess to 
be Christians, and are, therefore, under a two-fold obli¬ 
gation to relieve themselves of an institution which savours 
of nothing but barbarism and besCtbendom. 

Taking the United States throughout, there prevails as 
keen and as correct a sense against slavery in the abstract 
as is felt in any country on tlie face of the globe*. Where 
this feeling, however, descends to deal with the concrete, 

* In testimony of the tone of feelinf?, as concerns slavery, prevalent in the 
free States of America, we have much pleasure in making ‘ the following 
quotation :— 

" Let IIS take courage fiom the evidences of Progress all around us. It is not 
half a ct*’ tury Miice the Slave.Trade was in its gloiy, and men eminent in 
<MiiircU and State nnde fortunes, by engagingiii it, wiihout reproach or scruple. 
We have yt't Dtictui s uf Divinity wlio jn»tify laws which nutliorise the buying 
and selling of mothers from their children ; but thi-t i» evidently dying ou^ and, 
in a few years, Sermons proving Slavery a Bible institution will be advertised as 
nniU|iie (uriusltics. So of Privateering, War, and the trafhe in Intoxicating 
Liquors. 1 0 unr impatient spirits, the march «<f iuipi ovenieut often sec'iiis mourii- 
fuily slon ; but when we eunaider where llic world 'is and where it has been — 
how recently, for instance, a man could only speak aguii|pt Slavery, however 
temperate ly and guardedly, at the hazard of personal violence and deftJement: 
wlilu press after press, on hare luspiciuii that it would be used to disseminate 
Anti>Slavery, was destroyed by mob violence, and in one instance the life of its 
heroic owner and defender along with it—and now, (he strolling Abolition lecturer 
is more likely to be mobbed for asserting iliat any body in the Free StatesJustificB 
or palliates Slavery than for condemning it himself—we ought to be assured that 
the age which has given us Kailroads and Locomotives, Steam Presses and Elec* 
trie Telegraphs, will not past away without having effected or witnessed a vast 
change for the better, alike in the moral and the pliysical condition of mankind," 
towardi Rifformtf by ttoraei Orflty, Ntw York : P. 48, 1850. 
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it unfortunately manifests itself, too commonly, in the form 
of fanaticism rather than of philanthropy. This pheno¬ 
menon admits of ready explanation. Few men are so 
constituted as to be able to live without stimulation of some 
kind or other. Stolen waters are proverbially sweet; and 
the vulgar American of a certain class is induced to 
tamper with slavery principally by the consciousness that 
he runs the tittilating risk of being led into something 
heroicallly illegal. If his habits or propensities were other 
than they are, his choice of a stimulant wbuld be different. 
Labour is the soul of his life, and hence he has a just 
value of his dollars. His diversions must have little or 
nothing to do wdth his pocket. Too thrifty iff he to tipple, 
and he is too moral to fiddle and dance. What, tlten, can 
be more reasonable than that he should resort to the camp¬ 
meeting and the anti-slavery cabal, as a cheap, sombre, 
and certain source of excitement. To get religion, as he 
words it, periodically, costs him nothing more than a few 
spasmodic amens and , epigastric glories ; and the process 
is us irritating to the nervous system as a regimen of 
national gin-slings or sherry-cobblers. No less satisfactory 
to him than the ecstacies of Methodism is the anti-slavery 
society, which, besides, is just as cheap and nasty. To give 
a colour of soberness to his delirious hobby, he impiously 
identifies abolitionism with Christianify, as other enthu¬ 
siasts among bis countrymen have posited teetotalism as 
the only basis of saving faith. His one idea swallows up all 
the others ; and in his vehement ardour tX» realize it, he 
rushes, dry-shod, through the ocean of obstacles that 
separate project from achievement. In place of discussing 
abolition, he agitates it. He seeks to propagate inflam¬ 
mation rather than information. He is well aware that 
debate must precede conviction, but it' happens that be 
careff as little for one as for the other. A vague tumultuous 
sentimentalism is vastly preferable, in his eyes, to the 
deductions of candid judgment. He is not the man to be 
wheedled into the whim that getting into a flurry helps 
forward neither ratiocination nor reformation. The issue 
for which he looks, from his infatuation, is action, and 
action against the prerogatives of foreign states and foreign 
citizens, with whose internal policy he has no more title to 
meddle than with the internal policy of Nova Zembla. 
Neither is he at all scrupulous of the means he adopts 
to compass his end. His rabid charity takes no cog¬ 
nizance of slave-holders except for sacrifice, provided 
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they ret'u?3 to succumb to bis demands on the instant. 
His piety greatly exceeds his pity; and his most trusty 
speoidc for eradicating slavery consists in schooling the 
servant to instruct his master in the mutual duties, by 
cutting his throat, or, to be merciful, by only turning him 
out of doors. And this is the rule, though the master did 
not create slavery, and though he would rejoice to get quit 
of it by any practicable expedient. Obviously, innovators 
of this caliht'c are not the persons to respond to such a con¬ 
juncture as America exlfibits at this day. The dismember¬ 
ment of the Union, with the nameless and numberless miser¬ 
ies whicb would supervene, is a consummation which they 
would deliglrt iu abetting; and they would be willing to 
perisii, like Saiii.suji, in the ruins. The degree of conces¬ 
sion implied in the late law providing, at a hazardous crisis, 
for the remanding of fugitive slaves, is, to his oblitpiity of 
discernment, a positive abomination. A proposal, all the 
same, to devote a fraction for the whole would be quite of a 
piece with his habitu<d counsels. By bo one conversant with 
the writings and conduct of American abolitionists of the 
extreme sect, shall we be charged with exaggeration in what 
we have here set forth. The upshot of such madness, or 
misanthropy palming itself off in the shape of insane bene¬ 
volence, when not suicidal, cannot fail to be nugatory as to 
all good. It is no marvel that the hue* and cry about aboli¬ 
tion that has been raised in America, has been instrumental 
chiefly in stirri^ up bad blood. The measures that have 
been set set on foot, by tliese incendiaries, ostensibly to 
put an end to slavery, have done more than all the breeders 
of Virginia to prolong its reign. Yet the authors of these 
measures have almost universally been spoken of, by 
strangers from abroad, as the purest and most enlightened 
of politiciafls, and as progressionists far in advance of their 
dawdling compatriots. (leorge I'hoinpson, the fire-brand, 
with whom they are so fond of bandying honeyed compli¬ 
ments, is really almost too moderate to be cited as a repre¬ 
sentative of liis eulogists in America. 

But, besides these malignant maniacs, America can justly 
lay claim to some of the wisest and largc'st-minded of all re¬ 
claimers against slavery. The name of Clianningis, in itself, 
a host; and his writings have become the text-books of a 
party. Channing’s views of liberation are well-known, as 
alike conciliatory, straiglit-forward, and politic. Still they 
have been denounced, by the acknowledged leader of the 
ultra abolition faction, as “ defective in principle, false in 
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t'h.'irity, and inconsistent in reasoning.” Ex pede Herculem ; 
for, to put a strain on tlie phrase, it may be noted that the 
head of this faction, itself an infuriate demon, is as vile a 
member ns its heel. The intelligent slave-holder who, 
whatever be his practice, dares confess that Chaiining's ar¬ 
guments have fallen short of satisfying him of the hateful¬ 
ness of slavery, must be a man in whom the sentiment of prg^ 
perty has over-ridden both reason and conscience. If not 
so, he must be a man whose moral judgment has become 
altogether blunted by the benumbing influence of the j) oor 
wretches in whose degradation he secs no sin. But tJie 
ordinary slave-owner, in merely consenting to use men like 
cattle, because he knows that otherwise he would starve, 
does nothing for wliicli he must be denied (lie name of a 
Christian. Certainly he is a very mutilated and imperfect 
one; and who, with slavery, or without it, is not ^ It can¬ 
not be presumed that, in his heart of hearts, he is convinced 
that slavery is no wrong. Then let him shoM' his moral 
courage by doing something, however little, in contemplation 
of its extinction. His hopes and interests, as a citizen, are 
bound up in the system ; and for this reason he may argue 
that he sins solely as a member of a democratic Corpoivlion, 
wliich is the fountain of all his privileges, and wliich, like 
other corporations, is not required to sport a conscience. 
It is not our present business to expose the absurdity of 
such a pretence. But is he not responsible as an indivi¬ 
dual ; and may he not effect something as an individual ? 
Might not the force <if an unobtrusive overture for the dis- 
entliralment of some portion of his own household, weigh 
powerfully with those around him ? What is there to pre¬ 
vent his sounding the opinions and misgivings of the public, 
which, like his own, perhaps only await^ a prompter ? By 
well-weighed words he might do much, and by^activc ex¬ 
ample he might do more. On such a person we may em¬ 
ploy our logic: we would not condemn him unheard, lie 
can even be excused for his backwardness, till he sees his 
duty more clearly ; and he is entitled, the while, to our 
sincerest sympathy and pity. His spiritual counsellor, how¬ 
ever, is, oftentimes, an offender for whom apology would be 
a sacrilege. And many is the mealy-mouthed, time-serving 
priest of religion, in the Southern United States, who, un¬ 
solicited, cunningly wrests the words of his Master in wel¬ 
come though unsatisfying arbitration of the scrupU^s hinted 
by the.,wealthy and the worldly. Not but that slavery 
would endure just as long, if he breathed red-hot anathemas 
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against it; but hypocrisy in black is at all times eminently 
re^lsive. 

Profound as is our reverence for man, and firm as is our 
faith in human progress, still we make no hesitation in sub¬ 
mitting that, as no nation, with slavery throughout its bor¬ 
ders, ever yet, self-moved, discarded it from considerations 
tofits wTongfiilness ; so no nation, like circumstanced, ever 
will discard it from so exalted a motive. In dealing with 
slavery, each of the United States is plenarily sovereign 
Those of the States that still authorize it, will, without 
question, rid themselves, before long, of an institution which, 
wherever tried, has unexceptionably demonstrated itself to 
be a blunder, whether viewed ethically, politically, or 
economically. A conviction of its impropriety may be 
alleged as hastening forward its abandonment. This con¬ 
viction will, of course, grow clearer and clearer as the mer¬ 
cenary inducements to its relinquishment press themselves 
into notice. The moral vision becomes, usually, as acute as 
could be desired, when it once catclies sight of a full purse 
dangling in the distance. But the real destruction of 
American . shivery will most probably be wrought by infiux 
and mutation of population, by which, sooner or later, the 
labour of free operatives will become cheaper than the ser¬ 
vitude of bondsmen. From 1840 to ]8o0 the increase of 
the slaves was as great as twenty-thr^e and a half per cent ; 
and the same rate of increase might continue for years to 
come without prejudice to the ultimate chances of abolition. 
Immediate and simultaneous emancipation can never be 
realised, unless enforced by the slaves themselves; and 
such a calamity may Heaven forefend. Humanity and com¬ 
mon sense admonish us that abolition must be gradual at the 
South, just as it was at the North. OiF-hand remedies will 
never answer for chronic ailments. Furthermore, the slave 
is little fitted to emerge at once into freedom. He requires 
discipline to appreciate his change of privileges; and his 
jealous master, who is his only lawful preceptor, likewise, 
and first of all, stands in need of a few lessons in didactics 
before he can be looked upon as qualified to Ifceach anything 
beyond the feelings of a superior for those below him. To 
let loose upon society, without instruction in their obliga¬ 
tions as well as rights, three millions of savages, incapable 
of valuing their liberty except as an instrument of taking 
vengeance on their ancient oppressors, is a state of things 
which the most impatient philanthropist, barring his being a 
transatlantic lunatic as well, must imperatively deprecate. 
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Mr. Featherstonhaugli, who spent several years in the 
United States, judiciously observes, that slavery is a positive 
blessing to a negro who should receive nothing but freedom 
from lus owner. The introduction of a standing army and 
martial law would be the inevitable consequence of the im¬ 
mediate enfranchisement of the slaves ; and it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether such a perilous modification of a representative 
republic, even if kept up, would be of much avail. Accord¬ 
ing to the last census, the number of free blacks in the 
United States amounted to upwards of 400^,000 ; and more 
than half of these were once slaves of the South who have 
been liberated by their masters. Are we not warranted, by 
these facts, in believing that the vicissitudes of population, 
and other causes, have already begun to operate upon 
slavery, and in being encouraged to hope for its speedy and 
peaceable obliteration ? 

A consideration which should never be lost sight of, is 
the fact, that the wealth of tlie Southern States is, under 
existing circumstances, completely interwoven with the pre¬ 
servation of slavery. The value of land and the remunera¬ 
tiveness of almost all trades rest mainly on the existence of 
bond-labourers. To look for much aid towards emancipa¬ 
tion from moral conviction would, consequently, be idle. A 
certain amount of aid from such an incitement may, never- 
less, be counted on. The constant presence of slavery, and 
the possession of irresponsible authority, must insensibly in- 
frigidate the moral sentiments of the most humane. Coupled 
with this effect, account should also be taken of the prone¬ 
ness, in wrong-doers, when their offences are magnified, 
candidly to consider themselves as maligned innocents. The 
American abolitionist cores for none of these things. His 
assaults are too often directed against men, not against prin- 
ci 2 )les ; and he secs much more opprobrium in the adventi¬ 
tious concomitants of slavery, such as physical wretchedness, 
than in that depravation of heart and intellect which must 
in every case result from absolute subservience to another's 
will,* ** In his stress of argument and in his determination 


* Dr. Channing't viewi on th1« point deierve quoting ; 

** I r^oice in th« seal with which the cause of the African is espoused among 
you. On this snhjfct I have had one fear, that too great stress had been laid on 
the physical sufferings of the slaves. I apprehend that the slaves of our country 
suffer less than the peasantry in some countries of Europe. The true ground, 1 
think, it, that slavery in a wrong, be the yoke tighter or heavier, and that, even 
where U provides sufficiently for the physical being, it destroys the intellecuial 
and the moral being, and utterly extinguishes the hope and capacity of progress. 
I trust your efforts are to prosper, for nothing can rid us of this curse in. i^ie 
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to make out an atrocious case, the prime end of which is to 
excite indignation, the habit of the abolitionist is to depict 
tlie slave-holder as being much worse than he really is. The 
slave-holder rebuts .ind confutes the slander^ and^ndsin 
making up his mind that heis a much better man than he 
ever before thought himself. With strong presumption of 
reason, he looks upon his libeller as a dangerous enemy, 
and as such he refuses all further commerce with him. And 
who would not ([o precisely the same, if it were wantonly at¬ 
tempted to ruin, first his reputation, and then his fortune, it 
being left wholly to himself to replace them how he could ? 
'rhe abolitionist must learn wisdoni’^find change his tactics, 
before he can hope to do much good. 

In onr estimatiuii, the Americans are grievously wronged 
by the allegation, constantly reiterated against them, of treating 
their free negroes with anamolous contempt. We have seen, 
with our own eyes, not a little of American society, and we 
contest the truth of this cliarge most emphatically. The 
Anglo-fesaxon everywhere scorns a dark race ; and if proof 
of the assertion be challenged, we simply point to English¬ 
men in India. The Anglo-Saxon coddles, as curiosities, 
men of a dark hue, so long as he has to do with but one or 
half a dozen, but he sickens of his puppets, and loathes 
them as they multiply upon liis notice. If Englishmen here, 
as a class, do not, from the bottom of their souls, despise the 
natives and creoles for their colours, whit are we to under¬ 
stand the ever-recurring appellations of tiigger and black 
J'ellow to signify ?* An American scarcely goes so far as 


country but s strong moral and religions feeling, and this will be aided bf 
enlighieoid public sentiment in other countries .”—Letter io Aiiu Xosvoe : L\fe 

CAoMHiffg, Vul. 111. p. 135. 

Again: 

** M. Croix, March 10, 16.11. I am more and more satisfied that the great 
evils Qi slavery are of a moral nature. It has sore physical sufferings, but these 
Dtay be traced chiefly to moral causes. 1 believe that the enemies of slavery have 
exaggerated the bodily pain inflicted by the master on the slave, and the conse¬ 
quence has been, that the master, conscious of being treated ui^ustly, has repell¬ 
ed Indignantly the interference of the philanthropist. He insists that the negroes 
are in a better condition than the peasantry of most countries; and so unwise 
and unrighteous are social institutions almost everywhere, that he has too much 
troth on his side.'*—Lifeqf CAonning, Vol. III. p. 142. 

. * The subsequent passages, which, we conceive, are new lo most of our readers, 
are from the pen of Colebrooke, vrhom we cited some pages back. By way of 
comment, H may be lamented that ilUbertilty towards the natives, on the score 
^ odtowe, Whteh ae«ms to have been restrictodt In Colebrooke’s day, to low Eng- 
tii|HiM, ha» crept up to the very highest, 

-^(t'^lt'U'not to be dUscmbled, that the 9«repean, that the descendant of the 
twee, that ibe white man, and abovf ill the Engllkhman ; Is full of prqju- 
governed In his Intercourse wTtfa men of other nations, and other 
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this ; and it takes him a long while to become accustomed 
to these misnomers. The Caucasian physiognomy and 
strange speech of the natives are almost enough tp make him 
fancy that he has fallen upon a tribe of bronzed Yankees, 


complexion!, by x repuUlve dislike' of ttrangers. an ur^tin contempt and deep 
avenion, amouniing in an illiberal mind to a roiitemptuoui haired of men of a 
dark hue. The conduct of the tower British, in their dealings with men of 
colour in either of the Indies, is but too often iiiSuenced by such.i)|flitigs. The 
arrogance of the white man, a serious evil in all couniries tha^ contain a mixt 
population, is aggravated in British Colonies by the arrogance of a truly English 
feeling, which looks down upon every foriigner and despUes eVhry stranger. It 
aggravates domestic, or whtrh is worse, predial slavery, in the*West Indies: It 
is the cause of much mischief in^be East.” 

• •eeeeese%ee 


A gradual incres'ie of the bastard race from continual aecessions to it. jnineil 
with the Kiiguientatiun »f numbers lu its posterity, may be expected to take 
place, and to constitute a progressive colonisation in fact, notwithstanding the 
opposition iiiefTcctually given to iu This, doubtless, is in some degree actuilly 
in pi ogress : but it proceeMNcss rapidly than might hSve been anticipated. The 
mixed race melts quickly on cither side; into the white creole, on the one parr, 
bpj^e intermarriages of the European sojourners, (for settlers they are not pcriiiu- 
tM to be): and into the dark native Christian, on the olhet, by the mixluto of 
the men with native worn n in<Mre swarthy than themselves. 

It is to be lamented, that the t ee of native Christians is in India a degraded 
one. The pride of caste among tlie Hindus does nut singly account even for the 
contempt felt and shown b> the Hindus towards them. No such contempt is 
manifested towards the Mahommrdans, nor towards the European Christians. 
There are undoubicdl} cireiiinstanees of diet and nncleanliness, which tend to 
lower the Christian in tlic eyis of both the Mdhominedan and the Hindoo* A man 
imbued with rigid liabiis prides himself upon his abstemious and cleanly obser- 
vances. His abstinence from aboiqinalions, his attention to prescribed ablutions 
become matter of temporal if not ef spiritual pride. The habitual disregArd of 
these matters, is a source of conte mp tnom iceling. The fasder upon things held 
in abomination is execrated, and ^ is scorned for bis negligence of abludons. 
These feelings are not counteraefA by any contrary assoemtion wiih sentimenu 
of lespect. The European holds himself aloof from the native Chrif(iti^..%nd 
no portion of the veneration which it directed towards him, is n fleeted upon his 
humble brother in religion.”—Oo las/fort sf Cotonial Corn. London: IR18. 

Some people seem to think ft/al'^ou can sooner judge, from a casual specimeir, 
of the average character of a nation of democrats, than of the average character 
of a nation not democratic. ThqaoUon U unfoundA. America haa ita plebs, 
which, as everywhere, is an uiyiwinerly beast, and ever yill be till tlie end of 
ignorance and olfactories. Thgllbw 'Yankee commoner holds the n^gro, because 
not so smart as himself, to he iHconly acknowledged menial in the land. THgt 
people, who ought to show bettqr inaniieKs, sometimes imit|^.h^ bgd exampl|Lyi 
his treatment of tb'* negro, it>U pot for us to gainsay, ^ut i\.not tiie 
contempt shown, eyriy now and (hen, even in England! '”1 have heard oT a 
clergyman who was prosecutsd for admitting parsons of colotir to the sacraidcnt 
at the same lime with the whtlea f .yf a gentleman whtj^wif fromjiiii^i 

for the crime of permitting his.ovii coloured daughters to ^Ide wijh him mr 
cariiage through the public streetfT^Rd, upon the occasion of l^.o^gentleitfA^ 
colour being admitted under tbt^U^ of the House of Comgi^, whi 
own case was under diacussioni l^MVd a Member of Parliam^t eaprpiy,^ 
very animated speech,-bis dis^St at*tbe insult thus offered fo the,rypyesen 
of the people: * He had hoped to have seen tha day WKm. Che tv 
decency and of nature might; th|u^ trampled on.F. 

4/rieoH Slav* Trad* md U* |<^pdon; IflIO* 
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swadded in sheets and chattering gibberish. In his own 
country, he takes the widest distinction between an African 
and a red Indian. And the different measures of worth and 
capacity observable in the two, abundantly justify his dis¬ 
crimination. The red Indian is a noble being, and alliance 
by marriage with his race is deemed no <,ishonour. More 
than one American family traces its descent from an Indian 
ancestress;. and such families are notably proud of their 
pedigree. Welj may they be, too, when sprung from such 
a roinaiitic union as that of the royal heroine Pocahontas 
and Th. mas Rolfe. The American Indian, though he pre¬ 
fers his wigwam and his forest fires to the amenities of 
civilized life, evinces no instinct of natural inferiority, in his 
intercourse with whites. He is the grandest specimen of a 
savage that we know of.>Q’he African, ti n t he hand; 

afl;er all that can be done for him, turps out as base as he is 
unossimilative. We shall not stop to discuss a few trivial 
exceptions. Much has been said of his religiosity and of 
his faculty' of imitation. The former trait we are happy to 
acknowledge, though it remains to make good the exorbi¬ 
tant notion of his being so holy that the fires of affliction 
can only purify him. His imitativeness, again, is a feature 
which he possesses, in prominent participation, with all 
the lower types of the human species. Under wholesome 
tutorage it may be turned to good account; but we despair 
of its ever originating the slightest innovation in the right 
direction. In “ Uncle Tom's Cabin'* wje remember several 
pages of amiable and hopeful nonsense about the possible 
glorious future of the sons of Africa. None but' a writer 
personally unexperienced in orientals at their homes, and 
unconversant with tropical regions and their debasing in¬ 
fluences, could possibly run into such fantastic declamation. 
It is notorious that the distinctive characteristic of the 
Afncan, in his own deserts, is brutal sensuality, the least 
xemediable of all vices. With this may be mentioned his 
astuteness, the inseparable companion of timidity, and wc 
have run through the catalogue of his virtues and his de- 
/fbets. . To help on the ages, his thick skull, and brawny 
limbs, and child-like docility will, undoubtedly be service- 
But we fear that he will rarely be met with out of his 
A^hetic apd appropriate placcj^the tents of Japheth, much 
:&ia ^e ofihe millenium. 

.. But we have not yet said all that we ^ve to say about 
tkHu^ves and Eurasians of tbU(;countTy, as contrasted, in 
of social position, with tte free negroes and mulla- 
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toes of America. A stringent necessity is alJ that has saved 
tfi^^'Eurasian from an infinitely worse lot than that of tlic 
mullato,—from being suffered to relapse into the de¬ 
gradation and nondescript superstition of his mother, A 
deficiency of Europeans compelled the early Colonists to 
cast about for assistants in carrying on the government. 
Paternal compassion availed itself of the fruits of the liber¬ 
tine's passion. The new functionary rose, step by step, 
each remove enhancing his emoluments apd adding to his 
rank in society. Official dignity and rupees legitimated, in 
time, his pretensions to respectability. He married, reared 
a family, portioned his daughters liberally, and gave them, 
in the dearth of fairer eligibles, to the magnates of the land. 
A fortunate thing was the necessity which we spoke of 
above. Invited by the same need, the pure natives, by 
analogous procedures, and by yielding to education, have 
also, here and there, raised themselves many grades above 
the level they once occupied. Yet, say w hat we may, it 
requires the prestige ef great wealth, or of great learning, 
or of something or other in excess, to extort from most 
Englishmen even common civility towards a Hindu or aMa- 
hainmadan. As for the humbler orders, tliey are .not men, 
but coolies; and the poor lilurasian is allowed to remain 
immeasurably lower than the present creole of the United 
States. Let us now *turn to America, The mixed-breed 
can there, much less seldom than in India, boast of a patri¬ 
cian sire. Still, he wotild not continue a menial, if he had 
the energy to labour ; and he would nut continue ignorant, 
if he had the ambition to learn. Riches and knowledge are 
both at his bidding, if he would strive for the one and could 
profit by the other. But his love of mere animal existence, 
which outdoes the Asiatics, and his mental imbecility, which 
is all his own, act as insuperable bars to hiS advancement. 
Even the unadulerated black shows greater competency to 
lift himself out of his original abjectness. Both, however, 
as for going ahead, lag incomparably behind the Anglo- 
American, vmo has no leisure to wait for loiterers. Besides 
this, they have given proof of a stolid insensibility, to the 
length of a total want of fellow-feeling even for their own 
kind. Never, for example, has their appreciation of free¬ 
dom prompted them to the relief of their enthralled brethren 
of the South. So iar from this, they actually envy thmn the 
certainty of their lioe-cake and water, not scrupling at die 
attendant stripes. Others may assist them, and ought 'to 
assist them; but they will never assist themselves. In ivievr 
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of these facts, we are unwilling to censure the Americans 
for having established, in some of the States, a moneyed 
qualihcation as the condition of coloured suffrage. Acquisi¬ 
tiveness is thus made the touchstone of ptogressiveness. En¬ 
terprise adequate to the . ccumulatlon of wealth is rated as a 


presumption of enterprise sufficient for something better. 
This restriction has distinct reference to the contingency 
that the descendants of Africans, whose inability to assimilate 
w'ith whites has fully ascertained, might one day out¬ 
number them, secure the balance of elective power, and turn 
the tables on their funner masters. The denial, in other 


States, of the right of ballot, on whatever terms, to free ne¬ 
groes, is an intolerance for which we have no a word to say. 

Taste and reason, it appears to most men, protest against 
crossing the extreme breeds of the human family. An 
African Venus may have charms for an African Vulcan; 
but the European's senses are happily slow to find them 
out. We have no ilisposition to speculate on the mode in 


which the African became what he is.* If he has not fallen 


from grace, since the creation, in figure-head, feet, and 
fragrance, we can (»nly say that we may humbly take to 
ourselves the merit of having grafted several very decided 
improvements on our traditional arche-type. The negro 
can never recover what lie has lost, if he ever had it to lose. 
On the most superficial glance, and to go no deeper than 
his hide, it is palpable that he must first undergo a 
thorough metamorphosis. The sudorf^mrous and sebaceous 
glands, and also the hair-follicles, occur, in his skin, in a 
state of much higher developement tlian in the skin of the 
white man. lienee the excretion of a greater amount of 
the peculiar odorous principle eliminated or promoted by 
these bodies; and hence the offensiveness of his proximity 
to any but an inveterate snuff taker. The odour in ques¬ 
tion, bye tlie bye, may possibly be influenced by the forma¬ 
tion of capric acid,—a much more pungent substance than 
the capruic acid of the fair subject,—in the passage of the 
perspiration through the dense pigmental membrane which 
it has to percolate before reaching the surface of the cuti¬ 
cle. And thankful should we be, on the highest grounds, 
for this rank distinction. Nature itself has thus provided 
against the fulfilment of the longings of amalgamatiunists, 
v^o would fain see all the salient virtues and characteristics 


of the races neutralized into an unmeaning average, so that 
Father Adam would blush, at the resurrection, to look man- 
kinddn the face and call them his children. May not the 
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peculiarity to which we have just adverted, be the foundation 
of the contemptuous import attached, all the world over, to 
to the word black ? Assuredly, it has had much force in 
engendering or confirminj^ the cheap esteem entertained by 
Europeans, for people ot swarthy hue. The tav'nier the 
skin, the mure pronounced is the perfume. For this avowed 
reason, how many servants out of twenty do we in India per¬ 
mit to shampoo us? We gladly turn from this to other 
themes and less unsavoury. 

The modern abhorrence of slavery may safely be called 
the latest developcment of Christianity. Christianity, from 
first to last, has been incalculable to our civilization. It lias 
induced monogamy ; it has ennobled woman. It has repudi¬ 
ated judicial torture; it has swept away the belief in witch¬ 
craft and kindred delusions, and, with the belief, the 
penalties which it comprehended. It has alleviated the 
atrocities of warfare; it has discredited human bondage, it 
is as prnpritious to the complete extirpation of any one 
abm>e as of all. It recognises the individual, and it reveals 
the .-ipirituiil world of mortals as democracy. Such is the 
most recent and the largest exposition of its spirit, in ac¬ 
cordance with which it has been ruled that man is born with 
a ri^^lit to be free. Glimpses of this truth, as of that of 
immortality, were not unknown to the ancients. But the 
liglit of revelation was needed to clear, to ratify, to vivify, 
and to proclaim them. The lust of power is strong in man. 
He has no innate Version to holding another man in 
bondage. True he would demur to being enslaved himself; 
but he must feel as none but a Christian can feel, before he 
cun love his neighbour as himself. Slavery, in the last ana¬ 
lysis, resolves itself into oppression. Among the sturdy 
patriarchs of the Hebrew dispensation, slavery, together with 
polygamy, was doubtless sanctioned, by th^ divine will, for 
some inscrutably wise purpose. We should essay in vain to 
penetrate this mystery. It is enough for us to know that the 
divine will has set stricter bounds to our natural appetites. 
One wife and^no slaves are now included in the ultimatum of 
Christian behaviour. Indubitably, we are on the mending 
hand. Almost within living memory, the great English mor¬ 
alist defended duelling and apolo^sed for gambling. Paley 
defined false honour and gave it name of true, and pro¬ 
pounded virtue as a matter of debit and credit. Dundas, 
Monboddo, and Boswell strenously raised their voices 
against the abolition of the slave-trade. Verily, as the 
world grows in years, it likewise waxes in discretion. • 
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The Atiglo-Soxon’s mission is to conquer and to amend. 
His love of dominion and of freedom mark him out for the 
mastery. But liisiniiexibility and liis arrogance incessantly 
intervene to baffle him in his career. Sympathy, the com¬ 
pensation for most faults, he has in plenty ; but, unluckily, he 
is very apt to look upon real distress as imposture, or upon 
imposture as real distress. With all his clamour about. 
liberty, he would rather have the whole of it to himself, than 
share it with qthers. This assertion holds good of him, 
both religiously and politically. Of his religious liberty, he 
is most especially tenacious. A mother, it has been said, 
cherishes the strongest affection for her weakly and deformed 
offspring. Similarly, man, in his instinctive gropings after 
liajjpiiiess, fastens the more resolutely on his hopes as they 
look frail and fleeting. He must keep his hand on them, 
or they escaj)e him for ever. ICvery mortal has a small 
category of sublime crotclicts which it is not safe to meddle 
with, and which, further, he insists on having respected. 
The Anglo-Saxon is, in this article, distinguishably obstinate 
and exclusive, whether in wrestling for prelacy, or for pro- 
])heey, or for Monnonism; whether in grilling heretics, 
in vexing Quakers, or in taxing dissenters. For his poli¬ 
tical riglits he stickles but little less pugnaciously, and 
witfi much the like disregard of jothers. Accordingly, 
he lias earned the greater honour by his efforts for 
the down-trodden African. For what he has done, on 
this liead, iii America, he is not altogether unworthy of 
commendation ; though, as we have before remarked, 
the slave, where he lias been liberated there, has been libe¬ 
rated because liis services could not be afforded. Being, 
nojt the less, an uniiarmonizing exotic, and a drug at all 
hazards, it was all the mure difficult to get up an interestin 
his welfare. But it was got up, and earlier, too, there than 
in lingland or elsewhere. The United States were the first 
nation that interdicted the foreign slave-trade to its citizens. 
Previously to the War of independence, the Assembly of 
South Carolina enacted a law against the furth 'r importa¬ 
tions of slaves into its territory ; but it was annulled by the 
British Parliament. Virginia, now the cradle of American 
slavery, took the initiative, among civilized Communities, as 
early as 1778, in prohibiting the slave-trade‘to Africa. The 
equipment of vessels for traffic in slaves was forbidden by 
the general Congress, in 1794; and in 1800 it was made 
penal to he concerned in any way in the importation of 
Africans for enslavement. England did not follow, in this 
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measure, the example of America until 1807. That sla¬ 
very has subsisted, in America, to this day, may be referred 
to circumstances of climate and population which no mo¬ 
rality nor ingenuity could materially have withstood or 
ameliorated. 

If that legislation is the best which consults tlie greatest 
good of the greatest numbers, America, in spite ofits slavery, 
commands our admiration. For it may be said, what can be 
said of few countries in Europe, that it has no white slaves. 
And what solemn mockery it is, to contend that there can be 
any charm in being called freemen, when they that are so 
called are forbidden to dis* over that they are even as well 
06 'us slaves. It is sheer balderdash, too. to talk about the 
yeariiiiig for liberty of those that eaii but dimly com¬ 
pare their slavery with anvthing else. We are much too 
prone to consider slavery subjectively. The African slave 
cannot feel as we feel; and the American slave owner is 
slisrlitly Icv'.s guilty than he wouhl be if the object of his 
indignities were his equal in intelligence. Yet this is a 
slender palliation of his culpableness, which he must cast 
away, root and branch, before we can call him a right man. 
As ins own ways are unfettered, he should strive for the 
exemption of those W'ithin his influence. Let him cast his 
eyes on other countries, and learn the mcjisure of his privi¬ 
leges. Primogeniture he has none, nor entail, nor the 
social burthens of pauperism and mendicity, llis religion 
is too deep-seated to endure that he should be reminded of 
it by insatiate lawn sleeves and grinding tithes. He is 
not called upon to support a pampered priesthood, w'hose 
forte is the illustration of infinite truths by trumpery squab¬ 
bles about infinitesimal fictions. Thus unshackled, can he 
do nothing for the slave ? We do not ask that, in his cha¬ 
rity for his species, he should forget his'country. W^c 
merely implore him to enlighten his conscience. Let him 
be appealed to with conciliation, and not with ridicule or 
menace : and the result will speak for itself. 

It is a popular error to believe that the United States are 
supine and remiss with regard to slavery. No subject is 
there a source of more constant and harassing solicitude. 
Tiiey are poignantly sensible of the curse weighing upon 
a ])ortion of their land. In repressing factious fanaticism 
they seek only to secure the stability of the Union. Once 
and again has it been shaken to its centre by zealots who 
would glory in embroiling the North with the South. The 
alienation of these two divisions cannot be protested against 
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tou urgently. Their consanguinity would envenom their 
mutual enmity with deplorable virulence. Each would des¬ 
poil the other, and neither would be benefited by the plun¬ 
der. All progress and all lofty aspirations would be extin¬ 
guished. We hope that slavery may receive its death¬ 
blow before things come to such a pass as this ; and such 
a pass would only entangle the question of emancipation 
ten thousand fold. Argument and persuation, to illu-ninate 
and to suggest,^are the only lawful weapons that the Ame¬ 
ricans can use against slavery. Yet a little while, and it 
will have become a tale of the past. Neither will it have 
existed as an unmixed evil. The negro, by being servilized 
has not been worsened, but helped out of a fouler mire than 
he is now floundering in. His thraldom may be the re- 
f his father land: it may inaugurate an African 

[Thinking it will add to the value of the foregoing article, 
we use the permission, kindly given«us, of mentioning that 
it is from the pen of an American gentleman.— Ed. L. A/.] 
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The bigotry of Mahommeclan conquerors has almost 
entirely destroyed all the relics of Hindu antiquity in Ajmere, 
and with the spoils of heathen architecture, created their 
own eedgas^ mosques and mausoleums. Few are the edifices 
which have been spared, and they are chiefly of such make 
and character ns could be easily converted to other use. 
Over the rest oblivion and desolation have been allowed to 
cast their portentous shadows, and a few little fragments 
of stone and brick, to which time and weather have given 
one general tint of a dirty, blackish green, is often all that 
survives of grandeur and glory which, could those crumbling 
ruins speak of what they had witnessed in their palmier 
days, we would know, have never been surpassed. Ancient 
ruins are quite common in Ajmerc, and one, to all appear¬ 
ances the oldest amongst them, is reported to be the wreck 
of Gurh Beetli, the fortress tower of Manick Ilae. 

The palace and towers of Manick Rae have long been in 
ruins—the hands of the profane having reduced what even 
all ravaging time had spared. Witli antiquarians even the 
very site where tliey stood has come to he doubted, so 
utterly have even their ruins been defaced. But tradition 
still points to the spot with unerring hand, and there are 
associations connected wdtli it that prevent its being forgotten 
by general observers. 

In tlie days of Kalif Walid, the conquest and conversion 
of Hindustan was entrusted to a zealous ^and godfearing 
follower of the faithful, named Rooshun Ali, who landing at 
Augar, marched through the very heart of India, and be¬ 
sieged the citadel of Ajmerc. Manick Rae was then its king, 
and the heir to his throne was Lot, a young and valiant 
prince, worthy of his illustrious father. The period is one 
of such total darkness in the history of India, that it is im¬ 
possible to discover the reasons which led Rooshun Ali to 
invest Gurh Beetli, in preference to the other great forta- 
lices of the day. Popular tradition asserts that woman was 
at the bottom of the whole affair, and, as the hypothesis is 
a shrewd one, we make no apology for transplanting the tale. 

“ It is a sweet, pretty place we have landed at,” said 
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Khodabux addressing his general, and making his humblest 
salaam ; “ but we don’t see enemies to hght with, my liege, 
unless we are going to fight the cormorants there, that are 
battling with each other over yon dead antelope.” 

llooslmn Ali made no reply to his followers, but he cast his 
eyes in the direction that was pointed out, and saw an old 
antelope, evidently worn out with age, lying within a few 
hundred yards off, in a dying state, the cormorants fearless¬ 
ly lacerating his living flesh. 

“ 'J'o the eye of faith," said the general musingly to himself, 
“ tlnit old antelope is a type of the vicious old country on 
which we have landed, and the cormorants are the zealous 
children of truth feeding on her vitals." Then raising his 
eyas towards heaven, and stretching out his hands suppli- 
catingly, he cried “ God of Malioined 1 accept the omen, 
give me the triumph it prognosticates, and I will people 
thy licll with the souls of unbelieving Kaffirs, if I cannot 
convert them for tliy heaven." 

The pious zeal of the general foiyid a ready echo in the 
hearts of his attached followers, and a council of war was 
immediately convened to determine the direction of tlicir 
course. The opinions and suggestions expressed on the 
occasion were manifold. One chief was for repainng to 
the walls of Delhi and gaining possession of that im¬ 
portant citadel; another suggested* the capture of Can- 
ouj in the first instance, as the most important place of 
all; 0 third was for desultory excursions in every direc¬ 
tion, and so on. At this juncture, a fakir from Me¬ 
dina arose to address the meeting. He was one of those 
saintly men who kept constant vigil over the sepulchre of 
the blessed Prophet, and the chiefs prepared to listen 
to him w*ith that becoming deference w'hich his holy charac¬ 
ter entitled him to receive. His appearance was humble, 
and his habits poor and tatteted ; but a sword still graced 
his thigh'to mow down the enemies of the faithful, and it 
was a sword of extraordinarily large dimensions for a fakir to 
to be armed with. His eyes, also, emitted a sharp light, 
showing that, with the liarmlessnesa of the*dove, be unit¬ 
ed in his character the cunning shrewdness of the ser¬ 
pent. 

His address to the council was short, but comprehensive. 
In the cause of the Lord and his Prophet, he had before 
visited the land of the heathens. He bad visited all its 
principal cities, and even howling wildernesses which the foot 
of man had never pAietrated before, and he could speak 
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from experience that the Chohan empire at Ajmere was the 
most powerful of the independent principalities of India. 
He had also seen Manick Kae its king, and spoken to him, 
and he believed him to be the most iiiimicable to the propa¬ 
gation of the true faith; and his heir Lot was the proudest 
and most arrogant of infidels. To chasten them, therefore, 
lie said, should be the first object of their mission, and he 
assured them that, at every moment, the Prophet himself 
M'as watching over their deliberations from the upper horn 
of the moon. * 

The words of the friar were like red wine to the spirits of 
the chiefs. 

Another hour has struck in the destinies of empires !" 
shouted Hooshun All, starling from his seat. “ Mount, 
cavaliers, set on. 1 feel the conqueror in my heart already. 
Forward for the Koran, or to death.’* 

Kor were the shouts of the chief unresponded to. Panting 
for glory the soldiers armed themselves in haste. Home and 
country they had left l^ehind to fight for the goodly cause 
of Mohameu, and danger and they were long known to each 
other; and their goodly steeds of Bussorah soon panted un¬ 
der the burden of gaunt and stalwart veterans, heavy from 
the rich panoply they wore, perhaps, heavier from the strong 
and determined resolution that swelled in each bosom. 

** Let the friar have the Crescent, and he shall guide us 
on,” said Rooshun AH; and the friar, with the standard in 
his hand, led the way ; and within a few moments, to Che 
sailors on the beach, the trumpet's yell and the voice of the 
drum became fainter and fainter till they died away. 

It cannot be necessary for us to follow the i-rmy through 
all the difficulties and perils of the desert and route. Leading 
through fields of sand and mountain defiles, so skillfully did 
the fakir unravel all the mazes of an Indian route, that 
Rooshun AH could not help believing the saint as one pecu¬ 
liarly favoured of heaven, perhaps the Prophet himself in 
disguise. Here and there small parties of heathen robbers, 
or skulking savages, were now and then encountered una¬ 
wares ; but the odds were fearful against them, and, too 
eager to escape, they offered no opposition; and the army 
marched on unreduced in number and full of confidence. 
Where villages were passed by, the villagers were in utter 
wantonness shot at or cut down; but these scenes of slaught¬ 
er and atrocity were bv no means of common occurrence, for 
the path was wild, and not much studded with villages—eo 
wild in fact, that but forthe able lead their sacredguide, it 
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had been impossible for the host, as every leader frankly 
admitted, to extricate itself from its dreary and desolate 
windings. But tlie darkest day hath an end, says the adage, 
and so hath the longest path,*after a difficult and adventurous 
career, the army issued forth upon the beautiful and roman¬ 
tic valley of Ajmere, dotted with innumerable villages, and 
teeming witli life and activity. And now, in earnest, began 
their errand of blood and rapine. The unfortunate heathens 
were everywhere provoked and hunted to deatli. Men, 
women and cliildreii were pursued down like wolves ; and 
in true Arabian style, with bloody hands and dripping 
blades, they a]>proached the ca])ital of Manick Bae. 

The citadel of Ajmere stood on the summit of a hill a 
noble pile of barbaric magnificence. There is a tradition 
that the King who built it was skilled in the occult sciences, 
and the whole work it said to have been erected in less than 
three complete days. However that be, certain it is, that 
it was one of the most inagnificlent specimens of oriental 
architecture ever seen, for, even at* the present day, the 
stranger who w<anders amongst its ruins, oft gazes with 
astonishment on the litjLle vestiges of art winch yet survive 
the ravages of time. At the foot of tlie hill w'us spread 
the city with its delightful gardens and silver fountains, and 
enclosing a wide circumference, and before it now .^tood the 
Moslem army, bent on the fulfilment of their bloody mission, 
and impatient for tlie fray. 

When the proud procession of Mahommedan chivalry 
approached Gurh Beetli, the Hindu warriors looked out 
of their castle with an indifference and contempt which 
dieir condition hardly justified. Their numbers were so 
few compared to those of the enemy, that we should have* 
imputed this to dogged fool hardiness, had it not, been well 
known, that at that age, in high soldierly spirit and daring, 
the Rajpoots were second to no nation on the earth. Ma¬ 
nick Kae affected surprise that even in such numbers, 
Kafirs should dare to hunt him in his hole. “ Is the Chohan 
name so little in tlieir eyes," said he to his men, ** that they 
dare come so far on such an errand and he insisted^on 
giving them instant battle with all his disadvantages against 
him His walls and towers were of vast strcngtli and in 
perfect repair, and his magazines wer^ well stored with all 
tile munitions of war, and yet he would not entertain, even 
for a moment, the idea of standing a siege. Prudence and 
judgment the Rajpoots despised as womanly virtues; va¬ 
lour was the only accomplishment for men, and even against 
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overwhelming numbers he was determined to take liis 
stand. 

But if the old King was valiant, his heir was like him 
too—aye, every inch a Prince; and the prodigies of valour 
performed by him were numerous to tell. Even veteran 
warriors delighted to speak of his deeds, and not many 
were the youths in the laud who cared to meet him alone 
in arms. 

“ liCt me challenge the bravest of their chiefs, my father,” 
said he to the King, “ere we meet in general fight. We 
have been ever famed for exchanging chivalrous courtesies 
with our enemies; and in tilts and tournaments is much 
glory to be won.'* And by dint of entreaty be obtained 
permission to have his wish. 

The announcement was accordingly made to the invading 
army, and Lot lost no time to present liimself before thorn. 
For the strong-heart and stout arm the brave every where 
have great regard, and the siuewy frame and apparent nerve 
of the Prince, drew foi th loud praises even from his enennes. 
Many wxre the Mahomedan Princes anxious to wrestle a 
fall with him, and they rose up instantly to claim the dan¬ 
gerous and honorable distinction. But great was the aston- 
ishmont of all when they found the holy friar from Medina 
step forward foremost; before them, and, drawing himself up 
to his full height, assert liis prior claim. 

“ Warriors,” said he, addressing his valiant comjjetitors, 
“you have all won distinctions by your valour ere now ; and 
for those who have not done so yet, the hour for it will 
shortly arrive, l^o inc this is the only opportunity of win¬ 
ning renown, and 1 have old scores to settle with the Prince 
of Ajmere." 

lie did not wait to observe what impression his address 
made on his hearers, who all stood still and motionless with 
amaze. With eyes fiercely glarin *• on his opponent, ho 
marched forward to meet him with the rapid strides of a 
warrior, and approaching him, he whispered something in 
his ear which, made him take two steps backward in sur¬ 
prize. Lot looked keenly at the fakir's face, examining 
his features attentively, and without speaking a word. He 
even seemed anxious to avoid the personal encounter he 
had himself, provoked, and taking his opponent kindly by 
the hand, said to him almost beseechingly. 

“ Let bygones be bygones, Mullinath. Be the jiast for¬ 
gotten, since we are met again.” 

“ No, it shall never be forgotten.” said the friar, “ tell me 
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if she is dead. My name is Mullinath no longer, but Ali 
Maniood.” 

** But thou wert a noble heart. Thou shouldst forget and 
forgive,” 

1 am not what I was, and, villain, thou hast made me 
what 1 am.” 

“ 1 have done thee wrong—I have injured thee much, 
my brother, and^ 1 would fain avoid the guilt of taking thy 
life. Forget and forgive the past, come to my bosom as 
my cliildhood’s friend, and 1 will heal the wounds 1 have 
indicted.^ My fatlier's empire will I divide with thee, and 
we will reign like bretliren, and like bretliren die.” 

A bitter smile curled on the lips of the friar, 

“ Thou acted a brother’s part, no doubt,” said he, when 
thou wrenched my beloved Heera from my arms. Why 
dost thou waste words with me. Come, leave this trifling, 
and bare your sword.” 

But she is dead, Mullinath. A^'t thou not avenged ? 
Heaven has punished me already for the violence, and 
snatched her away,” 

** Dead! didst thou say ?” and the fakir staggered back 
for u moment, as if in consternation, and his eyes stared with 
a vague cx))re.Hsion of sorrow. He, however, rallied quickly, 
and demaiuled when she died. * 

“ Within a month after 1 was married to her,” replied 
Lot, the tears rushing to his eyes. 

But tears came not in the eyes of the raving friar. They 
glared like those of the tiger on Ins foe. 

“ Turn hell-hound, turn,” he said, addressing the Prince. 

The broken heai't calls on me to revenge her wrongs 
and flashing his sabre from the scabbard, he struck his 
antagonist on the face witli the flat of the weapon, and drew 
buck his arm to repeat the blow. 

The pain and insult roused all the soldier in the Rajpoot 
Prince. He also bared his sword, and the weapons clash¬ 
ed together. There was no more forbearance on the part 
of either. Lot’s brotherly affection had ndw changed to 
fury- Both the combatants were„ strong men, both, from 
their skill in arms, Avere formidable in single handed con¬ 
flicts ; tlie contest therefore was much prolonged. The 
friar, however, seemed to be endowed with superhuman 
strengthTfor the occasion. The strong and vigorous Prince 
almost lost consciousness in the furious attack, and now his 
adversary’s steel flashed high above his head, and now it 
descended, and was buried in his heart. His huge frame 
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quivered strongly^ there was a film over his sight, his head 
became lower and lower, and he loll down a senseless corpse. 

A cry now arose from the ramparts of Gurh Beetli, the 
shriek of a bereaved father for his only son. It was the 
signal for immediate M ar. 

“ Why w'ait ye further iny men,” shouted Maniek Kae ; 
“ Behold there the blood of your Prince calling out for 
vengeance. Follow me, my best and bravest, and avenge 
Ins falland, blind to danger, with a handful of men he 
hurried down to the plains below. The friar M-as still by 
the side ot his fallen adversary. He appeared to Have for¬ 
gotten the grudge he had borne to tlie dead, for he had 
closed his dying eyes, and Mas now kneeling and praying 
beside him for Ins soul, wdieii the Rajpoots, exciting them¬ 
selves by their own yells, ruslied down to join the fight. 
Then had the friar been for ever lost, if il^)()&hun Ali in 
person, and at his back the M'holc of his host had not hur¬ 
ried to his aid. The charge was sounded M'lth the general 
and the fakir at the head of the troops, and Miiere the op¬ 
posing armies met, the struggle was terrible. But the dis¬ 
proportion of numbers was very great for this terrible en¬ 
counter to last long. The Rajpoots fought every where 
with their characteristic valour. Every man was equal to 
a score, and seemed to multiply himself, us it were, to face 
the surrounding perils. But, in vain. 'J'hose that were 
foremost in danger were also the foremost to die, and it was 
evident, that neither ctmrage nor fortitude Ciuild much lon- 

f er avert the issue of the held. In one quarter only the 
tajpoot troops were invincible. It M'as M'licre Maniek Rae 
with a select band of his men was striking terror in his ene¬ 
mies, by his desperate valor. There rested all the hopes of 
'the Rajpoots—on that point Mas bent every yearning eye. 
At this moment the friar singled out the king, and snatch¬ 
ing a crescent in his hand, he rushed to the post of danger 
crying aloud. 

** Ye warriors of Islam. Behold your crescent is in dan¬ 
ger. Rescue it if you can.” 

“ Forward, forM'ard,” ^shouted Rooshun Ali, “ Lo! our 
ensign is in the midst of the enemy.” 

Ail eyes M’ere turned to the spot, and then there was a 
rush for fame. Heroes illustrious and unknown, dashed 
witli equal ardour upon the hitherto compact par^ of the 
heathens. JVIanick Rae did all that a soldier cwuld do. 
But he was wounded in several parts by several assailants, 
and from loss of blood, which flowed profusely from his 
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wounds, he sunk to the ground^ and was crushed to death 
beneath the feet of friends and enemies. His fall at once 
decided the fortunes of the day. The Rajpoots fled not, 
but the national palladium of safety was gone. There was 
nobody now around whom to rally, and heart-broken and 
sad they made an ineffectual resistance. Over the atrocity 
that was perpetrated that night in the capital of Ajmerc, we 
throw a veil, ' 

The reduction of the fortress followed the capture of the 
city, and as soon as the work of destruction was completed, 
and its formidable bastions and turrets reduced to ruins, the 
drums beat for departure, and the Muhaminedan army moved 
off to other quarters for glory and distinction. One only of 
that vast legion went not back from the bloody sod. The 
drums beat to fall in and march, but he heeded them not. 
Where the houses were broken and ransacked, where the 
utter wantonness of destruction stared at him in everything 
around, he stood alone. It was thethat had accom¬ 
panied the Moslem host; and he dwelt long among the 
ruins he hud made. His principal occupation was to extol 
tlie fame of the late Prince Lot in ballads and songs^ and so 
much did his exertions succeed, that up to this day the nanieis 
mentioned among the lares and penates of the Chohan race. 
Who the man was was never discoveretl; but when he died, 
a curl of dark raven hair was found next to his heart, the 
relic perhaps of some disappointed or frustrated affection. 
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seIu'ember mornings. 

Wholiasnot felt tlie beauty of a September morning? Tlie 
poculiar frosiiness and fulness of life, the promise, and the 
cheering briglitnesa that pervades everything V Nature rare- 
ly gives IIS anything to .surpa-^s what she offers on a fine 
morning iii early September. The swtdlovrs range them- 
feelvos in long lines on the eaves : the sun shines steadily, 
tliough not fiej’cely, aboye the heavy masses of forest foliage. 
In the valley.*! a curtain of mist is slowly withdrawing itself, 
and disclosnig fields dripping and spat^ling with dew, and 
brooks babbling on their stones. Everywhere there is an 
aspect of clieeriIllness. The crows thatare coming to their 
feeding grounds from the great woods where they sleep, the 
cu\>s snuiring and cougliiiig with the fresh air, and tlie siiarp 
gliid heat of our old favorite liorse as he takes his inorning exer¬ 
cise make us rejoice to the bottom of ourTieart, and own how 
inueb the animal kingdom adds to the riches of the kingdom 
of man. 

Of course September mornings have peculiar charms of their 
own, cinu-ms w hich the^ only relish, whose chief delight in 
the animal kingdom consists in putting it in a masterly way to 
death and bringing it down right and left. He loves not . 
Heptember a right who has not known what it is to look out 
on the beauties of the morning from the windows of a break¬ 
fast room, when he and an old friend are fortifying them- 
selves w ith huge supplies for the long walk to come and 
talking of the best k;at, and reminding each other of former 
memorable days,—who has not responded silently and perhaps 
secretly to the pleased look with wliich the im'patient dogs 
hail his arrival among their regions, who has not stood in a 
soaking turnip field, and heard the sharp whiz of a rising 
covey and sent his leaileu hail with sure effect into the midst. 

Such are the joys of a !:?eptember morning. But the joys 
that at present happen to rise before us are not precisely 
either those of the external loveliness which the aspect of nature 
presents nor those we obtain from a Joe Manton and a brace of 
pointers. These fine autumn mornings sometimes awaken 
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in our inmd a train of tboiivTit, tvliich centres on tlie peciillar 
tone wliich a country life can sometimes give to tlie mind and 
cliaracter of man. Wc do not mean the country life of 
hawthorns and eglantines and blusliiiig dairy maids. Nor 
do we refer to the cliaracter, fine and jirecious us it is, that 
is associated pre-eminently with the bea<tofcountry life up to the 
Squire of Bracebridge Hall and the Sir ^oger of the Spec¬ 
tator. Such men are real Jewels set on tlie crown of Eng¬ 
lish rural life, we may rejoice to think that every county 
can shew many specimens. But there is a cliaracter on 
which country life has set its sea), and which has inihihed 
from a hearty enjoyment of country pleasurtM and country 
ways, a fund of fresh iindH^uoyaiit spirits, and which neverthe¬ 
less is connected on other sides with all that wins fame and 
rules the hearts of mankind. The.tie of such men to the 
country is something far different from that of the poetic en¬ 
joyment of scenery, or tlie love of sporting, or a fondness f<jr 
well known spots and faces. They seem as if the country and 
its charms and pursuits had seized on their uiind'< in child¬ 
hood and made them simple, slniightforward, genial men, 
leaving all else that serves to di^tinguish them untouched, 
and permitting them perhaps to play the foremost parts in 
the busiest scene of life. Sucli characters come in perfection 
very rarely. But the thought that there have been some, 
and the memory of their lives, and the faiieving how they felt 
on particular occasions which we know must liave much 
affected them, constitute pleasures for wliicJi the early hours 
of a September morning gives fitting time. We know how 
tkfjf must have welcomed such bright and cheering seasons. 

Perhaps the kcniei of tliese iiien\ excelieixce lies in their 
sever thinking about themselves. I1iey never moralise almut 
what they are, and how they come to be so, and what the 
country has done for them. They have too much to do for 
that; they have to discharge daily duties and enjoy daily 
pleasures and then when these are over, the day is over too, 
and so they go on till the sun rises for them no more. This 
escaping from all self-rcflectiou is a piece of good fortune. It 
is like the luck of an ugly woman who has never come 
across a looking glass. In these days most of us hold look¬ 
ing glasses up to ourselves and to each other so liberally, 
that this happy kind of ignorance is almost out of tlie ques¬ 
tion^ The vepr thinking about a September morning is per¬ 
haps to rob this morning of one great charm—that of careless 
unreasoning ease. But it is of no use trying to help it. We 
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mre beginning to find the world is fuller of lionej than wa 
thonght in more ways than one. And we must try and 
look about, and examine every corner and every secret place 
and cannot refrain from bringing each morsel of sweetiiesi 
we come upon, to light, nor from dishing it up and eat¬ 
ing it on the sp^t. Hence, among other things, that love 
for biographies ofVll sorts now so prevalent. Wc like to 
see how our neighbour got all his hue taste and sweet savour. 
We wish to know his interior, and love to have the secrets 
of his heart brought before us for our leisurely iuspectioui 
and sclfcomplaceut momentary edification. And then, as 
wo know that what is called the tendency of the age is too 
strong for us, or in simpler language that the current of the 
thoughts w’hicli Hoat along the minds of all the men we know 
and look up to, will bear us along with it, we may as well 
make the best of it, and be thankful if taste and happy chance 
direct us to consume our little supply of*oil in working on a 
subject that deserves our labour. \Ve may make up our minds 
that we do not enjoy Septembpr moraiugs quite so well as 
men that did not prose about them. But as the dread necessity 
of prosing masters us, wc sltall be glad to summon before us 
men of character in harmony with the eecne, and to make 
their visionary iutluencc pass upon the spectacle that gladdens 
our eye. 

Now among these September morning men, these genuine, 
sterling, strongest, hearty country heroes we have two especial 
favorites. Their names sound rather odd coming together, 
and our pen somewhat trembles ns wc write them in close juxta 
position. They arc Cato the (Vnsor and Sir Walter Scott. 
Wc only think of the first as a Ruinan, distinguished chiefly 
as not being the Cato who fell on his sword, and furnished 
Addison with a hero for a tragedy: and we think of the other 
as the Ariosto of the North, the writer of ballads and roman¬ 
ces, But wc may look at them in rather a different way, and 
yet in a light perhaps as true. Cato was an Italian and Scott 
a Scotch landowner, and if you had taken either of them, 
and placed him on a September morning with a horse and a 
dog near him and a good-axe in his baud, the Italian would 
have willingly agreed never to see Rome again, and the 
Scot would have consented to sec his paper and pensthrowa 
into the fire. Wc think that if our reader will kindly call be¬ 
fore him the aspect of an English September morning, an3 
while the eye of memory is feasting on the rich banquet, will 
Uiton to a few biographical details of our two |rorthie>, he will 
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perhaps come to think that'there is something very much in 
harmony betnreen the sccMie pictured by his imngiuatioiij and 
the men of whom he is hearing. 

“ Cato” says Plutarch, “ from a little village and n country 
life^ launched into tlie Roman Government, as into a bound* 
less ocean.” And his little boat bore him ’ery gallantly on¬ 
ward and was never dismayed at the tossing of those great 
waters. He did every thing that a Homan could wish to do. 
11c fought battles, and pleaded causes, and mixed in the ad¬ 
ministration of public affairs, all with indomitable persevcrc- 
ance, fiery ardour and prompt activity. Both in public and in 
private life he was distinguished by the same warmth in action 
and cool calculating shrewdnessin his counsels. His ambition 
was military glory, and he was born in an age wlieu there was 
enough of fighting for the laurels of war. Jfanitihal was the 
master of Italy when C ito first wemt into the battle fields, 
and the youth, wh*bse breast was covered with scars be¬ 
fore he was seventeen, could boast that he had done somc- 
tljiag for his bleeding country. There was a toucli of the 
conqueror of Sciude, in his soldier-Hkc coutenij)t for rational 
comforts. He always marched on foot and carried his own 
arms, followed only^by one servant, who carried liis prcivisioim. 
He was as temperate as a repentant epicure nr a water pa¬ 
tient, never being angry or finding fault with his slave, what¬ 
ever might be set before him, aud assisting in the cooking 
himself when military duties permitted. Ail the time he was iu 
the army his biographers assure us he drunk mitliing hut 
water except that when almost burned up with thirst he would 
ask for a little vinegar or when he found his strength and 
spirits exhausted, he would ask for a little wine. When iu 
later life he was governor of Sardinia and a great man and 
might have dressed in purple from head to foot if he had 
pleased, and travelled with horses and tents and a great suit 
he preferred walking quietly from one town to another, attend¬ 
ed only by one officer who carried his robe and a vesnel for 
libations. And indeed his manly, warlike, liardy nature brought 
him safely to the goal for which ho jianted and he was 
honored with a triumph, and slaughtered thousands of unfor¬ 
tunate Greeks and Asiatics, and did the state great service, for 
which he was well rewarded, by enjoying whatever honors 
his countrymen had to bestow. For when they had got a 
great man, the Romans knew it, and made use of him and 
his powers. Cato’s tongue too was as ready as hissword, and 
next to a man ^ho could fight, the Romans most admired 
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a man who could speiik. He had begun early in life. While 
he wa!ii still abiiost u lad he used to go in the mornings 
to the little towns in the neigltourliood, and defend the 
causes of such as ajiplied to liini. Yet even after be had be¬ 
gun thus to seek bi> fortune, tliough on a small stage, he was 
never teinptetKhv the applause and the jo\iahly of village ad¬ 
mirers to abuiidAi h\> habits of thrift and hardihood. He 
used to go hack to his farm where, in a coarse frock, if it was 
winter, and naked, if it w as suinuier^ he would labour with 
his domestics, and afterwards sit down with them, and eat the 
same kind of bread, and drink the same wine. A kind of 
excellence hard to attain, and out of the reach of many who 
love to copy, and to emulate the graces and fire of a great 
speaker, ( ato oimie to Home and was called the Homan 
Heinostlienes, and the voting tried to walk in the steps of so no- 
table an orator/* hut few/’savs IMutarcli, “ could be satUhed 
w'itli a plain dress an<l a poor cottage oi^lnnk it more honora* 
Lie not to de-'irc tlie superfluities of life than to possess them/’ 
It is in tlierletaiisufa man’s private life that we always wish 
to sec liiin exhihitinix liis clmracter, if we seek to know what 
he U reallv Uke. We want to picture to oiir.seUes this •shrewd 
hard, gallant Italian as he stood liefor^ his liouse door on 
a Sc)>teinhcr morning, and surveyed his crops, and frightened 
the hearts of the lazy shtve.s that were at work on his farm 
M e should have found him, could we have seen him, to be a 
mixture, us all men are in one way or another, a compound of 
harshness and tenderness sense and eccentricity, generosity 
and meanness. Housed to look after family matters with 
a minute care that must have occasionally tried the tem¬ 
per of his wife. And when he had a son burn the fond 
tiresome, obstinate father would allow no hn.siuess, liow- 
ever urgent, except the interests of the public were con¬ 
cerned to jtrevent his being present, when his wife washed 
and dressed her baby. As the hoy grew, the stern, rough, 
tender hearted man took incredible pains to briiig him up as it 
seemed to him a hoy ought t<i be brought up. He did not 
trust to the teaching <»f a >lave. He would not have so mean 
H person pull his son’s cars when stupid, or instil into him hw 
first lessons in inoruls and polite literature. Cato himself 
taught the boy to throw a dart, to fight, to ride, and to swim, 
—hainniercd into him tlie rudiiuenfs of law and grammar- 
nay, was 80 zealous a pedagogue that he wrote histories for 
the lad in his own hand in large characters so that without 
stirring out of his iatlier's house, he might know what ancient 
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Komans had donft, and what coming Romans might do.*’ 
The teaching was very aiiccessfiU, and his son turned out a 
glory to his old age. 

Cato liked to turn a penny os well ns any man then livicg, 
and WHS not only scrupulous, but very shameless in doing 
so. Plutarch inveighs against him for ninet^d, he invented 
of getting usurious interest from loans on sli^s. l*lie scheme 
does not seem to have l>een vcrv flagitious, and is rather a 
proof of the power w'hich a cool sharp man with money in 
bis pocket can exert over hot headerl needy adventurers, than 
of any baseness in the Censor. He certainly tried to make 
his son a worthy successor of his thrifty sell, telling him tliat 
to diminish his property was not the part of a man, but of a 
widow-woman. He carried his notions indexed pretty far on 
the subject, and even went to the length of asserting tliutthe 
mail really worthy of admiration and divine, and fit to be 
placed in the lists of %lory, was he, by whose accounts it 
should appear at bis decease that be had more than doubled 
what he had received from Ins ancestors. 

The amusements in winch he passed his leisure hours were 
writing books and cultivating the soil. And he did both with 
success. His book “ De re rnsTica ' bus come down to us, 
and we gain from it some knowledge of what its writer was 
like. Among other things, wc fled there displayerl the love 
of petty minute regulations which !?« so often found in men 
of active mind, of great ex|M»riencc, and who feel tlieiiisolvcs 
lunch superior to the circle in which they move. He gives 
rules ill tliis treatise for making cakes and fur preserving 
fruit. He is said to have written another in wliicli lie set 
down his method of cure, and thei*egiin:m he prcscrilied, wh *n 
any member of his family was indisposed. I'crrhaps he had 
one piece of success which docs not always fall to the lot of 
physicians much iiioi*e skilful than he could boast to he. It 
b probable his patients re illy took what he fwrscribed, for 
his biograpbcr.Bays “ lie never recommeaded fasting, but al¬ 
lowed them herbs, wiilt duck, pigeon, or liarc.** Perh aps it 
is not to he wimdereJ at that he found lits invalids were “ vety 
apt to dream.’* 

Tlic sayings of the Athenians flow from their lips, but the 
words of the Homans come from " the heart,*' U anid to have 
been the re.mark which epigramniaticnlly expressed the im¬ 
pression produced by a speech made by Cato at Athens. Cato 
loved pretty sayings. Ho had a homely ready raother-wit» 
»«0y 01 county 1^, and as sharp and clear as a frosty mom* 
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ing. Several of hia laconic bon-mots have been pres^ved, 
but they will not be very likely to puit the palate of the 
niixloni reader. Translated from Latin into J^Intarch'a 
Greek, and then re-traiislnted into English,how is it possible, 
they should n't.dii iniudi of their pungency or effect? Besides 
there is III ways^niething flat and poor to oiir tastes in the 
good sayings of aliliquity. Tliey are generally otdy the sharp 
siiootingTi of a sterling common MMise winged with light words, 
and pointed very deiridedly at some individual, who was in- 
tcndetl to sull’er under them. A f*Mv of Cnio’s best may serve 
as sjieciuiens. (.'oni)>hiiuing of ihe luxury of Rome, he said “it 
was a hard matter to save a city uheu a h&h was sold for 
more than an ox." The qiiehtioii l»eiiig agitated in the senate, 
whether sonic Achajn exiles should i e reMored, Cato ro.=e 
and said “ a.s if we had nutliing else to <io, we sit all day 
delmting, whether a few p<ior old Greeks should be buried 
by our grave-diggers or tho^e of tbeir«ow n country.” The 
exiles were peniiiited to return home, and an advocate of 
tlieir caa^\ wishing that the senate at another meeting should 
l>e persuaded to restore to them all their lo>t honors, sounded 
VixXo on the subject. He answered “ that it would be just as 
if U lysses should have wanted to enter th^ Cyclops' cave again 
for a hut and a licit he ha<l left liehind.” 

Every one who reineinbers Cato's name at all remembers 
how he plagued all Ids rich countrvnien who shone with 
their carriages and plate and finery which ill l>ecame the des¬ 
cendants of the Cincinnati and the Curd. lie tormented in- 
one way or other a considerable number ofpeople in his time, 
being a restless uncompromising man, very positive in Ids 
own opinions, and very intolerant to the opinions of others. 
But such us he was, with all his virtues and all his faults he 
is the liest reproitentutive hi>tory gives us of the true Italian 
landowner in the days w hen the city attracted without having 
vet absorbed the country. He is a man who is worth thinking 
of: he seems so hrinly rooted in his native soil, ^nd so full of 
all its vigour and its energies We can fancy him on a Sep¬ 
tember morning the life and soul of all that was going on 
thriighout an Italian farm. There would be no langtiisTnng 
admiration of nature, no 'Mooks commencing with the skies, 
no lotos-eating lozmess within the range of his old sharp eye 
and iron fist. Wc do not meiiii to say he was a hero; we do 
not say he was worthy of any very great admiration, though 
many an idol has been hewn out of a baser stone. He wae 
not what can properly be called a great man. Bat if whUo 
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we are ^a?in» at tliebeautien of SeptemWecenerj, and lending^ 
ourselves fo tlie poetic feelings it in-plres, there comes across 
us the recollection of the prose side of country life and wo 
are willing to picture to ourselves its strung native excel¬ 
lence, then if we snininon before ns the name and image of 
Cato, we shall feel tuat ancient Italy has filj^^vl up the fore¬ 
ground of our landscape >^ith a figure that Aas a mil ciaitn to 
be there. 

From the Italian to the Scotchman is an easy transit ion. It 
wa.s indeed the striking re^'emblance to Scott that first nmtle 
Cato a tavoritc with u<. As we torn over page alter jmgo of 
Platarcii’s quaint Imt picturesque life of Cato, ue'ieeni, jf we 
are familiar with the history of the author of Wavcrly, to 
have our old feelings renewed, and our old sympathies re¬ 
awakened. Both had the most keen relish for out-of-doors 
life, both loved practical success/l>olh shone in their domes¬ 
tic circle, atid hotli lil>^*dto know and to feel that whenvihey 
passed into the larger w*»rld wiihotit, tliev could show ns 
brave a light as any, CatoN fondness for pithy sayings 
fiufls its coiinterjTart in Scott’s endless store of nnecdote, and 
Ins enquiries into every subject that cotdd he said to come na- 
titrallv before him, h’om tlie origin of tlie diilerent Italian 
natioTis to the inimitite of the farm yard and daini*,ri]n paraliol 
to the knowkhge anti(|uarian, geograjihical and agiicultural 
which Scott amassed with respect to every nook and corner of 
the Border. Scott’s was perhaps the softer and tenderer nature, 
and his sympathies were more widely diffused, and more easily 
around than perhaps it was possible that those of a Bomaii 
should he. But williin the sphere and to the degree pennilled 
totheaflections of a Boniaii, it would probably have been hard 
to find a man of his day more diligently and systeniuticallj 
amiable than the great Censor. Never was there a better fatlier; 
never one who tliought more anxiously what his son ought to 
be, or who strove mure earnestly that his son should be what 
sense and an honest heart pointed out as rigid. In estimating 
the true character of Cato, we mast place cteurly befbreustha 
real position of an Ibdian proprietor in his time. There was no 
knowledge of art, scarcely any of Greek literature, no ae- 
qiiaintaiice with another language—for Cato only learnt Greek 
in iiU old age,—no regular system of education, still more, in 
domestic life, tlicrre was no female society, deserving of the 
name, and there" was the system of slavery, although in a 
oom]>arative1y mild form, to make the heait hard and the 
the temper imcnoas. Who that pictores to himself soeh a 
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state of society as this, and reads the life of Cato but feels, 
that if hU own lot had fallen in those days, he would have 
lived well if he had lived as the Censor lived. 

I'he life of Scott is too well known to need any sketch here. 
There is scarcely any work of this century except the “ Waver- 
leys^' which ha^ produced more heartfelt delight than his bio- 
gniphy by Lockhart. Wbat is the chief impression produced 
in the render when he closes those fascinating volumes? Is 
it that Scott was a Poet, a Hoinancist, a Reviewer, in short a 
great literurv star? assiireflly not,—Scott is before all things a 
country gentleman. He knew what to do on a line mor¬ 
ning as well as any man that ever breathed. It has been 
most happily said of him that his life was like a long summer 
dny.** V\ e go ou from one scene to another of hearty merri* 
ment and well ordered activity and of the full play of every 
energy, bodily and mental, just as on a bright July day we 
glide from hour to hour briglit with a rich Bood of sunlight, 
and bathed in an atino'^phere of warmth ami life. 

AVe have spoken of Cato's country pursuits; but if we once 
spoke of Scott's we might till bheets on sheets. His horses 
and his dogs seem part of his family circle, and many a chap¬ 
ter of his best novels owes its charms t<; the reminiscences of 
days of sporting in whicli the author had himself taken a db- 
tinguished part. Familiar us the story of hislite is, we shall we 
think beoasily pardonetl if we extract a few lines from the record 
of the clays when he was writing “Marmion” and “The Lay.” 

“ Scott was far too zealous a dragoon not to take a principal 
share in the stable duty. Before beginning his desk-work in 
tlie morning, he uniformly visited his favorite steed, which 
would not bear to be fed except by him. “ Brow n Adam ** 
was indeed intractable in oilier hands, though in his tlie most 
submissive of faithful allies. The moment he w*as saddled 
and bridled, it was the custom to open the stable door as a signal 
that lib master expected him, when lie iiiimediately trotted to 
the side of tlie “ leaping-on-stone *’ of which j^cott from hb 
lameness found it convenient to make use of, and stood there 
silent and motionless as a rock, until be was fairly in hb seat, 
nf)er which he dbplayed his joy by neighing triumpbantlj 
through a brillbnt succession of curvettings. 

“ Camp" was at thb time the parlour dog. He was very hand¬ 
some, very fierce and very intelligent. Scott alwavs tidked 
to Camp as if he understood what was said and animal 
certainly did understand not a little of it, in particular it 
seemed as if he perfectly comprehended on all oecasiona that 
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lii^ master considered him a sensible and steady friend. 

Kvery day we had some hours of coursing with the grey- 
liouuds or riding at random over the liills or of spearing sal- 
inoij ill the Tweed by sunlight; which last sport moreover 
we often renewed at nigtit by the help of' torches." 

But we must not prolong our quotation, tlig>agh the bright 
joyous picture of country life and its pleasured and dumb com¬ 
panions lures ns on. Here was the antidote to all the poi^on 
of over anxious study; here the source of a well balanced 
mind and uii even spirit. \\ hat makes Scott great in our 
estimation ^ Is it his ** Lady of the Lake,’* and scene paintings 
of Loch Katrine, and knowing Scotch dialogues, and tourna¬ 
ments in the days of King Johu^ It is not these things, 
themselves, but that a man who could and did write tlie>e 
things, a man who was feted and caressed because he hud 
written them, a man who really loved to write them, eared 
more for an hour of .a September morning than for tlieiu 
all. Scott bad got a real hold on Scotch soil. Think of him, 
and look on the land where you happen to be, and consider 
what your trees and betiges, and white-stoned brooks and 
sloping hills would be if you had but half so strong a hold on 
them. All of animal enjoyment, much of the intellectual 
enjoyment which the country can give, Scott hud secured to 
himself in the utmost perfection. 

We turn from scene to scene and we find him ever the 
same, whether leaning on Tom I’urdie’sarm, having “ a bit of 
a cnick" with the labourer to whom he had given the Pari¬ 
sian snufl'box, hacking down trees with his strong arm 
and sharp bill, or beating out the breath of poor duiiipling- 
shapod booksellers, as he led tlieiii over inountain urnl valley, 
he was alw'ays the man who of all there shone out with the 
liealthiest, heartiest, soundest frame of mind and body. When 
he went to the Orkneys and there picked up materials for 
the Pirate," or to Statia and put together the ** Lord of 
the Ihles," he did indeed shew that though he could not 
afford to see fine scenery without luiikitig it pay, yet he 
was alive to the whis|>eririgs of a feeling, if not a great, 
poetry. And when he wandered through the grounds of iioke- 
bv, having first staled that he wanted ruin and an old 
CJhurch*’ for he was ever business-like and practical, he 
could find it in him to sit still, and examine all the details of 
tlie scene before him with a minuteness which excited the 
wonder of liis ho.^t. But still, thougli he was thus manifestly 
a man to whom the muses whispered something more than 
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they flo to moxt men, yet truer self alwa)'S seemed to be 
present, when he was occupied with much more ordinary pur¬ 
suits, when in fact, he did nothing hut itnhibe unconsciously tliat 
spirit of free and simple uianliness which is, at least in our 
imaginations, the peculiar attiihute^ and most precious jewel 
of a country life. 

If we were in^ined to pursue the ]>arailel we might find 
many points in which ll»e tides of these two stalwart “ terrcR 
f*7i/'*approxiinate, Scott, alas, was as unheroically fond ofa long 
purse as his Homan prototype. He would not sell his wares 
beneath the market price. Wlien Constalde ottered him 
JtTtK), for tlie nianu^vcript of the novel the authorship of which 
WHS tol>eciMueatitle of lionoiir toliisnaine, the caimv ^Maird of 
y\t»lH>tsrord and Kaeside” replied that ±‘700, was too much 
if the work turned out a failure, and too little if it were suc¬ 
cessful. He would have a handsome sum di»wn before he 
would part with n goose tliat might la* golden eggs. VVe feel 
sure tliat if a predeces'*or of tlie Ssocii had offered a true pub¬ 
lisher’s price for the manuscript of the “ De re nistica,*’ just 
so would the Censor Imve aii-swered him. 

Scott’s love of his children was as prominent a part of Jus 
life as we have sf^en his marked affectivn for his son w^as in 
that of (’ato. “ He was not one of those (sjiys Mr. Lockhart) 
who take much delight in a mere infant (Ca^o with his assist- 
ings at young Marcus’s ahhitions beat him there) hut no father 
ever devotetl more time and tender care to his offspring than 
lie did to each of his, as thev reached the age, when they 
could li'^ten to Inin, and nmlerMand his talk. Like their 
playmate^. Camp and the gre\ hounds, they hud at all times 
access to Ills stiifly ; lie ne\er considered their prattle as any 
dLstiirhance, and he would take them on his knee, repeat a 
ballad or a legeml, kiss them, and set them down again to 
their marbles or ninepins, and resume his labour, as if refresh¬ 
ed by the interruption.” In fact no one who was not fond 
of children cun fill that place in our minds whiph the aspect 
of bright country life makes ready for a hero like Scott or 
Cato. Do they not grow all over the country, like the haw¬ 
thorns in the hedges and tlie daisies bv the w'ay side, reeking 
of the fresh earth and riidd;^ w ith the breath of morning ? 

Scott had too an appreciation of the “ hypocrisy of busi¬ 
ness” which would have endeared him to the straightforward 
soul of the Censor. By this expression, which is his own, 
Scott meant to rebuke the pedantic conceit which plumes it¬ 
self on doing every thing in a laborious way. Scott's pen that 
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never got blunt, and bis hand that never rested, and his head 
that spun out metrienl Boniances in six weeks and other 
concurrent metrical Romances unacknowledged ap|>eHriiig at 
the same time to entrap reviewers, all this diligeru'e end easi¬ 
ness and dow provoked book worms, and the trilie of curel'ul 
writers wlio comply with the sugge>tion of hlorace, and let 
their poems lie by nine years l)efore they venture on print. 
But said tlje common se!i>elx)w!aiid laird,** why should 1 play 
at finding writing laborious, when reallv I find it verv easv ? 
When 1 can sit down and coin all these golden guineas so 
smoothly, why should 1 pretend that the machine works stiff¬ 
ly ? 1 can write off two volumes of Waverly in the summer 

evenings of three weeks, and why shonlcl I la? a hypocrite in 
bu^ness and make-believe that er.ch page requires a inonth^s 
study,’’ and so he floated down the current gently enough 
and did not wi^h any one ttf imagine that he was pulling 
against the stream. Ctato too knew that he could fight and 
plead causes, and swim rivers, and throw a javelin, and write 
a book, and s]>eak in the senate and manage a farm, and he 
did not make any sham difficulties about i ny of his per¬ 
formances, but went straight ahead like a master of every 
art. Nay he even liked it to Ije known how' few dilficulties 
the several branches of practical life had for him, and liked 
to talk about himself, and was soinelhing of a boaster, and 
was very \\ii!ingto hear the trumpet blowing which tohl 
Greeks and Italians what a fine l*rave old man Cato was, 
and how' varied and excellent wen^ liis poweis. 

In this respect he fell short of Mcott who is in no way more 
admirable than in the good hun^otir w ith w liich he endured 
the crow d of lion-hunters, and his absolute indifference to the 
bubble of such reputation as the vulgar can give. How much 
does it say for litm that he was never the great Author to hia 
family, lie did not wish that they Rhould know he was 
*■ //itf Scott.” Hardly any stories of those told in any part of 
his life have such a relish for our taste as those two anecdotes 


of his children shewing their absolute ignorance of their fa- 


herself, I asked her * Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like the 
* I^dy of the Lake?' Her answer was given with perfect wm- 
plicity, " Oh, 1 have not read it; papa says there is nothing 
to bad for young people as reading bud poetry.” Again one 
of Scott’s colfea^es of the Clerk’s table having said to his 
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elJefet boy “ you cannot surely help seeing, my man, that 
greut people make mure work alamt '}our papa than they 
do ahuiit me or any of your uncles; whut is it do you snp]) 0 se 
that ot'casious tlii'4-''*' llie Ihile fellow pondered for a mi¬ 
nute or Iwo^ and then answered very gravely, “ It h com¬ 
monly him tiijit sees the hare sitting.” In the lives of how 
many shining, literary, or other lights can \re find anytlnng 
to match fins/ 

But us we have selected one point in which Cato was the 
inferior, we inut»t, before we conclude, mentiou one in which 
1)6 was greatly bU|>crior—w'hat would iScott liave done as a 
Censor/ He would never have earned himself the name of 
the Censor par excellence. Cato could run counter to the ge¬ 
neration of men among whom lie lived. Ho had a theory 
about how they might be improved and he went and thrust 
his theory in tlieir tacos and made them swallow it, careless 
and unmoved when they screamed out,*and invoked all the 
jHiw'ors of heaven luiJ earth against him. It must be confess¬ 
ed that tiiere is no symptom of any such heroism in Scott. He 
would never have put down carriages at Rome. At the most 
ill a genlleiUHnly frieiidlx way he would have advised a quiet 
livery, and u neat plain coluur and build. Cato had some¬ 
thing much more fierce and determined in him, and could 
roar verv iiiibko a nightingale when anything or any {verson 
crosst'd Ids ]mth. 

But we will not set them “ one against another.” They 
were true, brave, men both of them; and the more of sucli 
men a country has the l>etter and happier is it. The Sep- 
teiuher morning leaves little to w ish, but it would be quite per¬ 
fect if one of siicli men were but a country neighbour within an 
easy walk. We should know that, when the easy walk was 
accomplished we should come upon a spirit in unison through¬ 
out with the day niul the scene. But the vanity of wishing 
has been taught us by every moralist, from Johnson to Mrs. 
Burbauld. We must not let the present momeat pass ns be¬ 
cause we could fancy something better. Wliile we Ifaye been 
** dHuiidering along the green lanes” of pleasant thoughts, 
and letting our pen run on, the September morning has been 
wearing way. Let us out into the broad sunshine and the 
gn?en grass, and the yellow stubbles. Tlie sun is getting high 
and will not stay while wc think of dead men. We will breathe 
fresh air, and if the fancy is still strong on us will imagine 
ourselves for a moment in the company of one or other of 
our favorites. Here are the Meadows by tl^ Tweed and the 
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Gala—Halba Camp! “ Quiet there, Rover—who ran hear a 
won! **tlie Slierru" says, if ye iiiakestieh aseni-elobs hlutheriii?'" 
Here is the white Italian furiii, ** Ileus tu, Marce, beus Publi; 
veiiite oinnes; dulcis in viuetis labor." 



U01\M INDICE. 
No. 1. 


“ When Birkennnjet, Riina of Mewar was deposed, his only 
brother and heirX)ody then a minor, was placed by the 
nobles under the guardianship of a bastard of' the hou«e of 
Iftiiiniil. 

“ Power/* savstlio hard** breeds ambition, and ambition hrinsrs, 
on crimes.** The new regent proved the truth of the saying. 
Tasting tlie sweets of coniniand he longed to he settled per¬ 
manently on the throne,and having laid his plans with cau¬ 
tion, a few days after his elevation, he murdered his deposed 
Sovereign, and sought to destroy his ward. But the nurse 
of tho child was faithful to her duty, and willing rather o 
sacrifice her own interests fur those of her master, as soon as 
bhe heard of his design, she laid her owTi child in the roval 
cradle, and telling one of her agents to remove the Prince in a 
basket outside tike city, calmly awaited the issue. 

Things turned out as she expected, she saw her own son 
murdered in her face, and escaping with difficulty from the 
hund*< of the assassins she went outside the walls and took 
into her arms tlie Prince for whom she had sacrificed all 
tliat she hehl dear. After encountering inanv dangers 
ami wandering for many days, she succeeded in placing the 
infant under the care of Assasha (lovernor of Komiiliuere a 
strong fortress in the mountains of Mewar, where Oody' 
Sing passed the days of his youth. In the course of time, 
however, the iisiir]>er was slain, and the Prince was called by 
his nobles to accept the crown of his forefathers. 

He ascended the tlirono in S. (1507), and the song that 
was conipo'^ed on his leaving the place where he had spent 
theday** of his earlv youth, is still a favorite at Odipore, where 
on tho* festival of Isnm the females still chant in chorii'i, the 
*■ Farewell ** to Komulniere.’* (History oflliijastliuii by Charun 
Appa Hiiii'*eet M.S.S ) 

Fitrrttftl to thif /tiMnininitf fart'H't U fo 

To tkf onngt of thy turaint, amt the dance of thy mmdt.** 

^oHff of the Htifittmdo 

1 . 

Farewell to thy tnrrcts. farewell to tby bowers, 

To thy dark wmdini; rallies, thy mnuntAina. thy Howtn, 

To thy rich evening moadows, where mingles the brests 
With the |)i|)e of the swain, and the whisper of trees, 

To thy light flashing fountains, thy soft ohiding rillib 
And the sunshine of oTen, that gleans thy hitts. 
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II. 

The mornm^ shall dawn» and the roehark shall boniid 
Through the dark linden forest, that girdles thee round. 

The dew drops shall glisten like pearls on the thorn. 

And the hills shall rc«echo the wild hunters bom, 

But the heart that leapt wildest those echoes to hear, 

Sbaii follow no longer, the track of thy deer. 

in. 

The haunts of me yonth, the white beecben bowera. 

That conceal hut in part, thy assemblage of towers, 

1^'herc the lark |>ottrs his mus^ic, ere inu«-ning is bright 
An 1 the Bulhu] compl.’iins at the hush of the night. 

In s.'-ring and in autumn, rlicy'll bloom as of yore. 

But the youth that they sheltered, shall see them no mors. 

IV. 

And the lake by thy mountains, where my shallop is seen, 
^'bic shines like pule silver, when the moon is serene. 

And the night m deep sorrow, sits brooding and still. 

Like a lady that weeps for her lure.—on the hill 
No longer »hall echo the dash of uiy oar. 

M’hen the breeze shall come laden, with songs from the shore. 

V. 

f'n roy bead now the crown, of my fathers I wear. 

In mr hand the proud sceptre of empire I bear, 

Hen<*eforward, nor pleasure, nor peace shall be mine. 

Nor quiet, that made thy dark grtires so Hirtne, 

But sorrow, and danger, and strife, shall l>e near, 

For thy music, thy sunshiue, oh calm Komultnere. 

Cs/dt/Ze, 20iM Jamumy I8a3. 
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Why doTit you publish that story? said a friend of mine, 
it can do no liarro now, he continued; a couple of years in 
India makes au incident old enough to write upon. To this 
proposal T sho(^ my head, and puffed away vigorously at my 
favorite No. 1. I won’t run the risk of being misunderstood, 
I replied, after a few minutes pause; every one has a right to 
pull the story to pieces, and the writer too, for that matter. 

My friend left me alone with my Cheroot, which straight¬ 
way l)econie a very suggestive companion, and as its gauzy 
wn'ath?; floated away in the evening air, I gradually changed 
my purpose; with every column of thin smoke that disap- 
j>eared, iny difficulties seemed to decrease; at last, when I 
tlircvr the remains of the once cherished and friendly weed 
on the ground, it was to provide myself with.peu, ink, and 
paper; and here they are before me. • 

I pause to rccal all the incidents of my story; they deeply 
affected me at the time; it requires but to dwell on the 
events, and they will stand forth (with all the feelings they 
protiuced) fresh and clear on the talilcts of memory. 

I am a medical man. Medical men denot indulge much in 
light writing. Since the days of Smollct and Moore no nove¬ 
list has risen from their ranks. ?’/«? diary of a late Physician, 
we all know is tlie jiroduction of a Barrister, and yet few men 
have such opjmrtuuitics of studying human character, as the 
members of the medical profession; for although the lawyer, 
and the statesman have to make man their peculiar study, the 
first often sees him under tlic shade of crime, and the last in 
the glare of ambition; and perhaps in consequence, they do 
not arrive at tiint knowledge of human character that a me¬ 
dical man has it in his power to attain. Observe a man when 
sickness grasps him, he throws aside the fancy dress he may 
have found it his interest or pleasure to have assumed, and as 
he thrusts the fevered wrist into the doctor's hand, and turns 
the bloodsliot eye upon the doctor's countenance, he is then 
in alt his weakness—man—tiot the courtier, the soldier, or 
tlic politician, but simply man, afflicted and seeking allevia¬ 
tion from one of the ''thousand ills that flesh is heir to.*' 

What strange, what romantic events occur in this land of 
India, yet in n y country are they so soon forgotten, chiefly 
because we want men with sufficient time and energy to nar¬ 
rate the circumstances and deduce the moral. 

I have my story to tell, it must be a " plain^vamishedtale” 
the incidents are interesting in themselves, and if ^ story 
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do not amuse or instruct, it will be in consequence of the 
homely garb in which 1 have clothed this bantling of my lei¬ 
sure hours. Blow not too keenly, ye critics, on its half clothed 
proportions, but rather throw the cloak of charity over its 
many inaccuracies. 

About two years ago, although 1 lived carefully and me¬ 
thodically, I fell ill of a fever which had ^filled my hospital, 
and in the successful treatment of which 1 rather piqued my¬ 
self. 1 had a very good opportunity of practising upon my¬ 
self, and noting ^l the symptoms of the disease in my own 
proper person. Though fond of my profession, 1 was not very 
thankful for the experience I was then gaining: in short I 
retreated before the foe, and entrenched myself upon the moun¬ 
tains j 1 found myself an inhabitant of Kosebud Cottage 
** retired and elegant with a view of tlie snowy range'* as the 
advertisements worded it. 1 need not say in which of our 
Hill stations my temporary residence was situated. I arrived 
in the midst of the season, gaiety was at its height, and peo¬ 
ple had paired off for the season's flirtation. Aly first walk 
was on the Mall, and here let me advise my invalid friends 
to take warning from my experience. Illness had rendered 
me weak and nervoua and it seemed to me, as I clung to the 
railings bounding the road, that an accident must inevitably 
occur. Horses, and Jam pans, children and nurses seemed to be 
mixed in a most dangerous confusion. Truly thought 1 (when 
after the lapse of half an hour, no accident Aod occurred) truly 
there is a special providence over life and limb in our Hill 
stations. 1 passed a disturbed night, for my dreams pictured 
the road as still more narrow than it was in reality, the 
horses more numerous snd more unmanageable, aud the 
children so plentiful as to require more Papas and Mamas 
than the station afforded. 

From that day 1 made up my mind to choose a more retired 
locality for my walks. My object was health, not gaiety, and 
so the momi|ig sun, if he had looked would have observed 
me a regular frequenter of a very picturesque mountain 
road. In my daily walks I used often to meet a remarkable 
lo<duB^ man, he had one of those faces which can never be 
seen without the feeling that its possessor has passed through 
heart stirring scenes, a face each line on which seemed to 
have been traced by the hand of sorrow. 

At first when we met, he appeared as thonglt he would 
f^adly have shunned me, but finoing that I was as regular a 
mqneoter of the^path as himself, be seemed to become more 
leconciled to tneeUug uie» 1 was without objects of interest. 
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ray bftd health debarred me from Reeking 80cSety» and society 
was not inclined to come out of its way to see me. It is there¬ 
fore not to be wondered at that 1 should begin to take an 
interest in my daily Been^ though as yet unknown, neighbour. 

1 often found myself weaving out his probable history, a 
fresh one evefy day, in short he was actually becoming a 
source of inspiration to me. 1 observed each time we met 
his increasing feebleness, his step was less tirm, his head less 
erect, one morning just after 1 had caught sight of him, he 
staggered and fell against the railing that sejMuated us from 
a precipice. I rushed forward and seized him just as the wood 
work gave wa^. As 1 supported him-iii my arms, he raised 
his eyes languidly, and looked at me vacantly. I fear you ara 
very ilh 1 said, let me take you home; he disengaged his 
arm from mine, and making an effort to recover himself 
thanked me for my kindness and assured me he could proceed 
by himself,—he did this in so nervous and anxious a man¬ 
ner as to convince me he was in no way desirous of my 
assistance. 

> ot wishing to intrude my attentions I let him advance a 
few paces by himself; he had (as 1 had anueipated) overrated 
his strength', and feeling he could not j>roceed, he accepted 
my secon(l-tiaie-])rotlered aid. AAer leaving him at home, 
with a promise to call in the course of the day, I retraced my 
steps. During the day 1 made enquiries regarding my patient 
of the morning; 1 discovered him to be an invalid officer of 
the Cavalry, a Captain Wilmot; he had but lately arrived and 
though evidently a great sutterer, Imd refused all medical 
advice ; he wits spoken of as a melancholy and hypooondria- 
cal man, who avoided forming intimacies, and appeared to 
exist ill the gloomy world of his own thoughts. It was to the 
abode of tins singular being 1 turned my steps on the after* 
noon of the day 1 have already alluded to. He allowed me 
to prescribe for him, and expressed his thanks to me for the 
assistance 1 had rendered him, 1 took the greyest interest in 
his case, but alas 1 bad tlie mortificatioa to observe that in 
spite of all my efforts he gradually grew weaker, the disease 
he suffered from was plainly mental, and beyond the readi 
of physie. 

Who can minister to a mind diseased? It was the dose oi 
a day: 1 was seated beside Wilmot in his verandah; ae osoal 
1 was revi^ving hkcase in my mind, andunoonsdously had fined 
my eyes upon him, he seen^ so uneasy under my gaat, that 
1 was reea^ to a sense of the seeming xudeuess ^ mw 
stare. Why do yon look like that at sBa^wiiet»W midim 
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a pettisli ton© of voice. Is there any thing strange in my 
appearance ! he continued. It seemed to me that this was 
the time to solve my doubts regarding VVilmot, indeed, I felt, 
that until I had some clue to the cause of his anxiety I could be 
of no real use to him, I therefore said, without removing my 
eyes from his face, Wilniot, if tliere ever vrtis a man being 
hurried into eternity by some deep and anxious mental sorrow, 
youare that man.—Asl spoke a look of horror passed across his 
face. What t he said, not content with searing my heart, is 
my misery stamped on my brow in such legible oluiractei s, as 
that you tlie acquaintance of a day can read it ? Oh Barnet, 
he resumed in an altered, and less excited voice, you are right. 
The continued agony of years is killing me, do you remember 
how Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner felt an ungovernable impulse 
to tell the story of bis crimes f Such an impulse has often 
nearly mastered me, never have I felt so great a desire to 
communicate to one Wio will perhaps sympatluse witli me, the 
history of my sin and its consequences. 

I lit a cheroot leisurely, and prepared myself to attend, this 
I did ciiiefly to give him time to collect himself. 

He commenced abruptly, I am not what I appear, I am a 
living falsehood, he jvas going on in this excited way, wlicn 
leaping from my chair 1 requested him to talk no more that 
evcuiiig. It was his turn to be calm now, he quietly as¬ 
sured me, that, bis commencement had been sudden but 
that if 1 would patiently hear him to the end, his story 
would prove that he suffered from ao monomania with regard 
to his own identity. 

1 allowed him to proceed with his story which he narrated, 
as nearly as I can remember, in the following words. 

My father had two sons, I wsis the elder, but not the favo¬ 
rite, I never had a domestic birthright, and was grudged 
that which the law accorded me. 

My mother died when my younger brother was bom, per¬ 
haps she would have loved me,—as it was, I commenced the 
world in the nursery, and while still a child had learned to 
struggle for my rights. My father brought me up to the 
profession he himself had embraced, which was that of a 
solicitor in a country town on the East coast of England. 

1 will not enter into the details of my early life, but one 
incident I must not pass over, 1 loved, and was beloved, by 
one superior to me in social position, but who in the ardour 
of a first passion thought of nothing, but that our attach¬ 
ment was mutual. Olivia Waterton, was both accomplished 
and beautiful, and above all had a mind deeply aenaitive, and 
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alive to moral right. The first love of a hoy is generally 
most worthy of acocptauce, pure as the object he adores^ he 
teuders u fecUug she herself might own without a blush^ but 
our first loves arc frequeutly uufortuuatCj^l thought my case 
was au exception, all seemed smooth and 1 was hopeful for 
tlie future, whfcu my father’s views with regard to me chang¬ 
ed, and he suddenly expressed his intention of sending me 
to India to commence life in one of our Mercantile houses in 
Calcutta. This blow, so unexpected, overwhelmed me, but my 
father was inexorable. In vain 1 pleaded for delay even, in 
the'execution of this sentence of banishment. 1 was told in 
reply, 1 had but a month to prepare for my departure. I will 
not dwell on tuy parting with Olivia, we plighted our troth, 
and half broken hearted 1 left her, 1 had still a ray of hope, 
that 1 should yet meet her in the land to which 1 was bound, 
^iiss Waterton was the orphan daughter of a Bengal Officer j 
her uncle was a Colonel in the service to which her father 
had belonged, and bo continually urged that his niece Olivia 
should come out to him,—should she accept this invitation, 1 
niiglit yet iiojie to renew the intimacy which existed between us. 

Tliore were no railways in those days, so I left my fa¬ 
ther s house by the coach which dail^ ran between our 
town and the metropolis. About half way to London we 
stopped at a Lodge gate, where a young and fashionably 
dressed man, w'as standing; nroiiiid him were grouped, those 
wliom Itook to be his motlier, brother and sister, he bade 
them adieu, and the next moment was beside me on the 
coacli; 1 can uever forget the exj>ression of the mothers 
face, as she watched her son out of sight, so full of love and 
deep anguish was it, that it haunts me to this very hour. 
1 found my companion notwithstanding his recent separation 
from his family full of life uiid spirits, we soon got into 
conversation, for he was frank, and open-hearte<l, and before 
we reached our destination we had mutuallv discovered that 
not only were we both going to India, but ^hat we[)were 
actually going to the same Presidency. We thought this a 
strange coincidence, and determined to be friends. He was 
destined for the army and expatiated largely on his prospects, 
and when 1 compared my future with Ins, I felt envy Raw¬ 
ing at my heart, and a foreboding of my great crime, swept 
across me like a shadow. We agreed to leave England by 
the same ship. All was arranged, our passage taken, and we 
spent the last few days of our English life at Portsmoatli. 
The morning dawned on which we were to^ leave England, 
—never had 1 seen Wilmoi in such good spirits^ 
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Wilmot ! interrupted I, sorely you mistake, that is your o\tn 
name. 

A deep groan was the only reply my patieutmadeto this, then 
aftera pause he said. Hear me out quietly, and he resumed, 
1 liad never seen Wihnot in such gow spirits as on that ever 
to be remembered morning. It was very coRt, and his coat 
was buttoned up to the throat, he held his pocket book in 
his hand. Carry this for me like a good fellow he said, you 
can place it securely in your waistcoat pocket, and give it to 
me when we reach the sliip. On tins trifling incident hung 
my future fate, a fate fraught with misery and sorrow. 
1 did as Wilmot requested and left the Hotel, and repaired 
to the beach, where lav the boat which was to convey 
us to the Indianian. l^he sea was rough and occasionally 
a wave broke over the bow of the boat. One of the sailors 
observing this, requested Wilmot to come aft: he rose up 
to do so, but before he had gone two paces, a heavier 
sea struck the boat, and Wilmot losing his balance fell over 
into the boiling and surging waters. With a cry of horror 1 
seized the end of a coil of rope and plunged after him but in 
leaping dragged the whole coil with me, and in a moment 
1 became entiing]ed#in it. Every movement I made to free 
myself seemed bat the more firmly to entwine tlie rope 
around me. 

Clarence*s description of the horror he felt, when he dreamt 
he was drowning, Ls true to nature, 1 remember a suffocating 
and struggling spasm and after that nothing more until on 
languidly opening my eyes I discovered myaelf in axot in the 
cabin of a sliip. I was surrounded by comforts, but no where 
could 1 see my own luggage and outfit—everything appeared 
adapted for one in better circumstances than mys^f. 1 raised 
myself on my arm, and saw the g^reen sea, its small crisp 
wmte headed waves leaping upwards in the sunlight—1 slowly 
recalled all that had happened, but I could not understand 
why my oon^anion s baggage should have found its way into 
my cabin,—i was too weak to follow up this train of thought 
and lying back in my cot 1 fell asleep. When I again 
awoke a stranger was stooping over me,—be addressed me as 
Mr. Wilmot and asked if I felt better. 1 did not correct the 
error he bad made in my name, 1 felt too feeble and drowsy 
to do so, I replied I was better and asked affer my companion. 
The doctor (for so he was) replied Poor young fellow, he is 
gone, your gallantry was unaviulmg, be was drowned. Yon 
^lould be thank|al Mr. Wilmot for your esciM, your pocket 
book, revealed name and address^ whica nnder we eir- 
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cumstances I thought myself justified in consulting, and lest 
vour relatioTis should hear of the accident, 1 wrote the Pi¬ 
lot to inform them of your safety,—and without awaiting my 
answer he left the cabin. Then arose the fearful temptation 
to pert^onate iny late companion. At first the idea over¬ 
whelmed me, Obt it recurred again, and again, and seemed to 
exercise a fearful fascination over ray soul. At last 1 yield¬ 
ed and determined to pass myself off as the deceased Wilmot. 
One very strong motive for giving way to this crime was the 
morbid sensibility 1 felt, with regard to my position in society. 
The girl I loved ^as a step above me in the social scale, and 
1 knew that the only bar to our happiness was this inequality 
in our relative positions, hut why give the train of crude and 
false reasoning by which 1 arrived at the conclusion that the 
end justified the means. 1 was even wicked enough to try 
and persuade myself that Providence had cast this chance 
in my way and that what at first iTaU seemed a temp¬ 
tation might in realitv be an inspiration. Having taken 
my resolution 1 acted promptly, 1 sprang up, locked the 
door and at onc« betook myself to looking over all Wil- 
mot’s papers, and corresponcfence. For three <lay8 I plead¬ 
ed illness as an excuse for not leaving my cabin, and oc¬ 
cupied myself incessantly in discovering all that 1 could of 
his past life, in which search, I was greatly assisted by a 
journal, he had regularly kept for the last four years of his 
life. He had besides miniatures of his family, and these did 
not escape my attention. 1 carefully studied his handwriting, 
and in short applied every faculty I possessed to fit myself to 
sustain the part 1 had guiltily chosen to act, and by the time 
we reached Calcutta, so much bad my mind dwelt on the sub¬ 
ject and so consistent bad been imposition, that there were 
times, I almost identified myself with my lost friend, but this 
was only occasionally, and when I realized the villian's part 
I was acting, I was filled with a remorse that would have 
driven many to suicide. Wilmot had commenced a letter to 
his mother, it breathed a spirit of love and devotion, this let¬ 
ter 1 finished and despatched from Calcutta. I lingered two 
days, before I could summon courage enough to si^n Wil- 
mot's commission and official documents; at last I did so 
and presented myself before the authorities. 1 have never, no 
not for an hour known happiness, since the day that accursed 
thought first entered my guilty soul, and now Barnet a.s I 
feel death approaching, I realize that I have mistaken life, 
and am not ready for the grave. But to proceed with my 
story, after spending a short time in Calcutta, I found my 
Regiment at one of the large stations up country. * 
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The recollections of the past was so blended with fears for 
the future, and dread of detection in the present world that ray 
face was an index to the stru^^le constantly p:oing on in iny 
soul, and 1 was, and felt myself to be nn inciihus on Society. 
The sound of laughter ceased when I was present, and every 
one eyed me with as grave a look as though they knew of iny 
crime, but time proved to me tiiat the fault of this conduct 
lay with myself. I made an elFort, I became one of the loud¬ 
est among^ a noisy and jovial crew. If I knew that a horse 
was savage, and vicious, I mounted him with a wild and 
desperate glee. Every daring feat my imagination ooiiccivcd, 

I put in practice. Despair endued mo with a rct kless courage, 
and I became notorious for what among ourselves w'o called 
pluck, and courage. My society once shunned, was now cul¬ 
tivated by men who looked on my daring as something al¬ 
most supernatural. I have observed through life, that perso¬ 
nal prowess, and activity and skill in manly sports carry away 
the sympathy and respect of those who judge men by out¬ 
ward appearances, and who are ever alive to such perfections, 
as are pklpablc to their senses. I began to forget, an<l the 
sting of conscience was becoming feeble, when an incident 
occurred which revifed afresh my sense of guilt ami misery. 

I had never forgotten Olivia Watertoii. Time and absence, had 
but increased my regard for her, but alas I could not conceal 
from myself, that the passion I then entertained for her, was 
very different to the sunny, hopeful, happy love of roy boyish 
years. Olivia formed the only link that connected me, with 
my old and comparatively innocent self. If it had^ not been, 
that a recollection of her bound me to the past, I realty be¬ 
lieve I should eventually have lost sight of my own identity. 
But to return to the incident I was al^ut to narrate, our corps 
gave a ball of which I was elected steward, and the manage¬ 
ment of which had chiefly devolved on me. 1 was going lei¬ 
surely round the room after the first dance, when I recognized 
a Voice I had not hftTd for years, a voice I could never hear 
without a thdll through my whole system. I paused—could 
my ears have deceived me; no I still heard the Hrjuid sounds, 

I stepped into the room from whence the voice proceeded, 
and there beside an old general officer sat Olivia Water- 
ton. 1 advanced to the centre of the room, faltered, and 
turned abruptly away, a whirlwind of agony rushed through 
my soul as I stepped out into the verandah, and leaned my 
throbbing brow against one of the pillars. Love for Olivia, 
my first love, and fear of detection, and detection from such 
a quarter, by turns distracted me, but by degrees reason re¬ 
lumed her sway, and 1 thought carefully over the chances. 
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A habit of hcinp; constantly on my gu.ard for so long a time 
made it an easy task for me to collect myself, and prepare for 
this cnier^(‘ney. 1 recollected that a dark moustache, and 
cavalry uniform would (when coupled witli the ravages re¬ 
morse had made on my face) have so altered me, that I might 
safely dare the Scrutiny even of the girl who had loved me. 
1 returned to the hall room and drank several glasses of Cham¬ 
pagne, after which I rejoined the dancers and obtained an intro¬ 
duction to Miss Waterton. 1 seated myself beside her, and the 
first words 1 uttered, made her start visibly, and the color rush¬ 
ed to her pale cheek, and then retreated, leaving her paler than 
before. She looked long and earnestly at me, and then, with 
some embarrassment entreated my pardon for her strange 
conduct. liut Mr. Wilmot, continued she, your voice is so 
similar to that of a very dear friend, thatl was taken by sur- 
jirisc. This was the commencement of my acquaintance with 
Olivia in my assumed character. If I had loved her before, 
I idolized her now. 

One day I sought her to tell her this,—I found her seated alone 
in a V'Crandall overlooking a heautiful garden, in which tropical 
plants, and English llowcrs, ^^erc growing side by side. It 
w as the delightful cool season, so suggestive of home to the 
wcarv exile. I drew mv cliair to where Olivia was seated, and 
ere* 1 was mys(*lf aw arc of it, I had burst forth into a rapid, 
and perhaps chapieut avowal of my love. She heard me to 
the end but ah ! so calmly that 1 felt, 1 >vas lost. At last she 
spoke, it was to toll me she loved one long dead, to tell me 
that with him, was buried all tlic nflcctioii she once could 
have given, and that her heart could no longer recognise any 
power in love. A scorching agony seemed to sear my heart, 
RK the idea crossed my mind that perhaps it was the memo¬ 
ry of my lost self she lamented so touchingly. 1 seized her 
hand, and gazing earnestly in her face I exclaimed. Tell me, 

for Clod’s sake, for pity’s sake was liis name-? and 

I mentioned the name* I have so long disgracec^ she looked 
fit me with glassy eyes, for a moment, and with white and 
trembling lips murmured that it was. 1 know not what was 
in my look but terror seemed to have petrified the young 
girl, I fancy she began to recognise her old lover, perhaps 
some trace of my former self still lingered on my counten¬ 
ance, but before her mind could fully grasp this idea, 1 ea¬ 
gerly clasped tier linnd, and in a few words told the story 
of my crime. I raved out my protestations of agony, and re¬ 
morse, until tears flowed from her large blue eyes—Would to 
God, she said, it had been 1 as thought it was, would to God 
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you had died. 1 am so horrified that 1 can realize nothing 
but your crime, you are not the idol I shrined in my heart, 1 
love the hov, wlio home as iiiiioi'eiit as myself and to 
whom I {iliglited my troth, hiit not the man stained willi »-uch 
a crime as you confe.ss.—I entreated her as I east iny-elf uu 
iny knees before her to love me still, I said if'l Iiad one ho |>0 
left, it was to atone for my crime, and become more wortiiy 
of her, to this she made no rej>ly, ninl I buried my face in my 
hands. When 1 looked nj) Olivia had fainted. In liorror I 
rushed intotliehouse, undealhKi for assistance. I'liey carried 
her to her room, and this was tlio last 1 saw of The 

next day, I was raving in a brain fever, and Iiere, jhunet, us 
a medical man, it may interest you to know tliat in niy wil¬ 
dest ravings 1 never hinted at niy s(xret. It had become a 
second nature with me to conceal. Weeks td'tcr when I re¬ 
covered, I asked for Miss Waterton, they told me she had 
left the station the day after ray illness l oninieiieed, 

I could not resume my old habits. lb*nior o had sharpe¬ 
ned her tooth and ctiuscicuee repaired her '■ting. 1 felt 
that it wanted but little to till my euji of misery to over¬ 
flowing. I had not htard from the liid\, 'Opposing her¬ 
self my mother, u^cd to pour out cNcry tcehnt: of her heart 
fQ 1 had not beard from bur for some timOj when ouo 
day, a letter with a lilri'k border w:>- heiid. d 'o n-c. It was 
as'ray fears foreboded, from Mrs. V- i mot, nIic hud lost her 
eldest son, ami she eutreiitcd me. lornov only surviving 
child, to rctuiMi to be her support and Canyou not fan¬ 

cy my remorse at this time, it seemed u- tln n^li iny punish¬ 
ment had reached its climax, and t at the eleventh hour. 
1 could not retract; my moral couraire, always feeble, was 
now absolutely wanting,-^! felt myseli a coward. The most 
wretched feature in my crinie, has Ijccu the barriers 1 con¬ 
tinually threw up between myself and the road to repentance. 
Again 1 dissembled. 1 said 1 wanted not the fortune left mo 
by my brother’s dcatli, and that for some vears, 1 would not 
relinquish mv profe.ssiou. Months passed, but 1 never forgot, 
no not eveu in my sleep ; 1 rose in the morning to misery, 
and lay down at night to re-act in visions the duplicity I 
had been guilty of in reality. Had 1 been more or less a vil¬ 
lain, it would hare been better, 1 should either have revelled 
in the success of my schemes, or never have acted as I did 
in the first instance. Months had past when 1 one day observ¬ 
ed in a newspaper I held listlessly in my hand, the name 
of the town in^which my father resided. Imagine my feel¬ 
ings on reading that my father hod just had a baronetcy 
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confcrrcil ’ ■i; he had always been an energetic and use¬ 
ful man, but Ir: nt length made himHclf so necessary to Oovem- 
incnt that to secure his services for the future and perhaps 
reward p.isl useftilness, tlicy !tr»d bestowed this baronetcy 
upon him, and the paper 1 was reading mentioned him as one 
who wiMi (I not disgrace tlie dignity conferred on him and allu¬ 
ded tnhis princely fortune’*. All tliw induced atrain ofthe most 
dismal reii ctions, as I recollected what I had thrown away. 

1 had inile^.'-l sold my birtliright, it was too late to return like 
the Prodigal, liow' could I disgrace a family so lately raised in 
dignity ? Had luy fallier been ])oor or in want 1 could have 
confessed that the liand that supported liiin was that of a 
repentant son. Surely I have been sufRciently punished, 1 
murmured. Is 'I'cro no mercy s’ ihero seemed to l>e none, 
for in tlie same paper was iiotiiied the death of my supposed 
mother—“ suddenly” v' as the word u^d. 1 staggered back to 
my (j'larters—my .i uJiirlmg. I remwiiber mounting afa- 
vorite horse, and ridin-/ vvilJly from the station. The Herco 
hot wind was blo.ving it*- of ^ne dust iuto my face, 

yet, on, on, I rode i" ■*'' dh neck out stretched, and wide¬ 
ly expanded no-»riIs. \ \j plain was Defore me, the sun 
was setting, tlie st;;ti<‘n ..ft iMlii**'! me, nothing '*as with me 
but niy sore agoiiv 1 w.; -1 i *y curses aloud, and drove my 
spurs into the Haul, i't;:; . h.n’gor. Evening succeeded— 
still I sped forwaid .r jackalls sneaked off into the 

thicker jungle, the w^li (voided me as I tiiundered along. 
My eyes burned with ’In* ^'iave they bad suffered from. Con¬ 
fused visioii-i of tliingf. long pa.-'t began lo overcloud my 
brain. I fancied tiiat 1 was wilii Olivia. I ‘ yned to address 
her, and of a sudtlon an .lospeukuble horror*- nr.ed me. Where 
was I? w'ho was I' all appeared vague and terrible. The jun¬ 
gle around me sconuni to teem with mocking liouds, and 1 
could have sworn I hoard their laughter. 1 remember no 
more until I regained luy senses, and ibuiid myself in a native 
village, stretched on a rude charpoy, a hideous okl crone was 
nmiubling to herself us she ground corn, and two or three 
naked children were jieepiiig at the strange sight of an 
European. T was carried back to cantonments and atler a 
short time I appeared before a Medical Committee and inva¬ 
lided. When I Hrst found myselfin tlicst Hills, I experienced 
8 oro e relief: nature here puts on sogigiuitic an'appcarancc.that 
crime seems dwaift'd In coinparisoii. Man, good, or bad, seems 
such anatom that I feel comfort in my iusigiiiticancc. Often too 
1 have felt repose stealing over iny troubled aoul, as I looked 
down iuto the peaceful valleys, and heard no sounds save 
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the hum of beeSj and the murmer of distant water, whicli 
seemed but to remind one that all else was silent, and then 
some fleecy cloud would partly shade the scene, and like the 
veil of a young bride add to the beauty of the Ilalf-eoncealcd. 
He paused—and taming towards me, said. This is my story, 
the termination, Barnet, you will yourself witness before long. 

How could I speak comfort to one so distressed and so 
wretched, what words could alleviate such misery, speech would 
have been mockery, and 1 think there is a silence more ex¬ 
pressive than language. 1 grasped his hand before leaving 
him and assured him that his story had secured him 
my warmest sympathy; it seemed also a fitting time 
to reiniud him that although mttn could speak no com* 
fort to a heart so distressed as his, yet that there was one 
word, one name that conveyed in itself a hope of mercy and 
pardon, and sympathy for his sore distress. t?omething like 
this I said to him,' and left him in a calmer mood, with a 
promise to call the next day. 

It was a lovely morning and 1 felt that if any thing could 
inspire fresh life and hope, it would be such a day as this. 
The servants were lounging about as Icntcrcd Wilmot’s veran¬ 
dah. Telling theuT 1 would go alone, I passed into his room. 
There was a silence unbroken even by the sound of breathing 
—I opened the sliutter partially—a ray of sunlight fell direct 
on Wilmot*s upturned face. Great Gofl! 1 was rooted to the 
spot with horror. He lay deadi his'hands clenched as though 
warding off some frightful object, and the look of terror he 
had died with, frozen on his countenance. • • • ♦ ♦ 

« ***)|c«***4c***:(c#** 

A year elapsed, I had occasion to visit the house Wilmot 
had died in. I was shewn into the very room, now furnished 
as a drawing room, and on the very spot where his hed stood 
and where he had died in his misery, was a piano, at which 
was seated a young girl, who was (singing a joyous Italian 
air. ♦♦•♦♦*♦*♦♦♦♦##*## 

**««i|c**j|c*Se*****#«# 

I draw no moral. I think the story carries its own with it. 
I have given in in simple and I hope intelligible language, 
and I now lay it with all its faults, botli of style and expres¬ 
sion before the reader, with the earnest ho|>e that he may prove 
an indulgent one. 
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Xhc wiiidani; Goocnt«e glulea along 
Tlirougb scciaes wlii<*h. if unknown to song, 
P(»f(soM9 an int4*ie8t anU a power, 

Xo w'akc a deeply thoaightful hour, 

>7or can I heedlessly survey 

lt*s hanks and shores, ^th ruins grey- 

Xhc time has l>oon when all I view, 

S«> mftuldering now, was bright and new ; 
Xhoso ruins then could boast the trace 
Of orient Bcu1pture*s every grace. 

Anil Cioomtee's breast gave back their gleXm 
lictlected freshly from her stream. 

Xho shattered Fort, which yonder rears 
Its bmttlcKl fW>nt. and pr«>udly bears 
Xb* assaults of time, whoso con4{uering pover 
Shall yet destroy each wall and tower. 

In days of yore contained the train 
Of Monarchs of a mighty reign. 

Xhe iNToteftn/ dmms no more declare 
Xlie presence of the Sovereign there, 

>?<>r herahls with their |»omp proclaim 
Xhc glories of the royal name, 

Uut owlets* hoot, or bats* shrill cry 
h«ow dismally their place supply. 

Xhe embrasur'd ramparts now are lone, 

Xheir warlike guardians dead and gone, 

Nor horses* tramp, nor armour's din 
Ariim the silent walls within. 

But prowling jackalls haunt tho place 
On which were warriors wont to psMse. 

And Halts, oneo gra ce d with splendor raro 
A4id high bom chiefs and damsels fair, 

N(» longer from their roofs rebound 
Afirth's laugh, and Music's joyful sound. 

But passing gales now wailing sigh 
As grieving that such scenes could die. 
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And distnnt* see* with solemn gloom 
Yon mosque creeta its hallowed dome. 
Beneath which humbly ua*d to etatid 
The Prince and Nobles of the land. 

Adoring that great Power above 
For all hia mercies and his tovo. 

Now waste and desolate is its SDiand, 

It*s sculpture crumbling strews the ground. 
And hardly ia a ^otaryseen. 

Where erst a countless crowd had been. 

For storms snd rmns have failed tosparp 
The sacred pile, the house of prsy'r. 

And close beside its western gate, 

Bonoatb their torolw* cold sullen state. 
Commingling with their liindrtnl dead 
The royal race arc tnohldering lai«l. 

Till on their quickening ears sliall fall 
The judgment day's loud trumpet call. 

Oh could all this to me impart 
And g) ave the leaaoueon my hear^ 

That sharers of an equal fate 
We all must die or soon or late, 

Lesa firmly then this world might bind 
To fleeting joys my htjarfc and mind. 

Bat aoanng high, those temples bright 
Should burst upon my ravishoil sight, 
MThich, bt*aming with immortal Jaght, 

Nor time nor st<»rms can scar or blight. 

And haileii in them a Welcome* gitest. 

My soul should find eternal rest. 
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Witli wl.ut flcli^ht (lid I return on leave of absence to Eng¬ 
land ; su\nal^'cars’ service in India bad materially impaired 
a (;onstituti'ui natnraily f(‘4d)Ie, and compelled me to seek rc- 
]»UNe and amusement in one of'tbe crowded watering places 
which arc thronged with visitors dnrinji^thc summer months. 
Any one who bus had tlic f^uod or ill fortune to liave wit¬ 
nessed the tjrcat yearly ablution of the Hindoos^ at the holy- 
city of nonanes, may have been inclined to smile at the ap¬ 
parent devotion with which the pil£;riins of both sexes Imstcu 
to the ghauts to lave themselves in the sacred wa’crs of the 
Oauges, but, in truth, in our own Itappy land there are ma¬ 
ny places by the deep where the same interesting ceremo¬ 
ny is engaged in, not indeed with thew religious feelings im¬ 
pelling the Hindoos, but with feelings prompted as forcibly 
by custom, and indexed by pleasure; for, the latter engross¬ 
ing sensation is in many ways the origin of the liappiness 
felt, on these occasions, both by the fair complexioned mai¬ 
dens of Britain, and by the dark but n(^ less gracefully form¬ 
ed ilinduus. The bathing, liowevcr, and its pleasant aecom- 
paniinents of joyous faces and sociable converse, is not the 
only of a watering place so engaging to the w’eary 

invalid from Ilindostan, sick and tired of its monotony and 
exhausting climate: there arc other pastimes to wile away 
the hour, which however in these smiling scenes seldom 
hangs heavy. After your ** dip,^' as the young ladies call it, 
there is the stroll along the beach to the music of the foam¬ 
ing, roaring surf, the lounge on the pier-or quays to see the 
diseinharkatiuii of the arrivals by the last steamer, the ram¬ 
ble with some chosen party, mounted on donkeys or other 
rude conveyance, to some well known sequestered retreat 
dignified by such names as the Lover’s seat*^ or thc'*Di'opping 
weir’—cvcry one endeavours to appear dtgngt in mina and 
habiliments, free from care and thoughts uf the morrow, if 
indeed, there l>c not present some love sick swain dreaming 
of the honey moon,—then in the evening the Library and its 
uncertain rallies and lotteries, or the “ Rooms^' replete with 
all that 18 new iA novels and periodicals, or perhaps the 
strains of Strauss may prove more attractive to the lovers of 
the spirit elevating dance, but 1 find myself already digroas- 
ing the tale 1 intended to relate, but like all old stagers 
1 must be .Isoooewhat digressive or I shall nevmr come to an 
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end as Paddy wonld say, but wlio does not lovo to dwell on 
the pleasant liours of the past. SniiglY onsoonced lu an 
arm chair with my feet on a footstool 1 in the habit of 
watching for hours together the raging surf and the labours of 
crowds of laughing, screaming children, who were employed 
in building fanciful embankments with sand, only to be wash¬ 
ed away by the encroachments of the advancing tide. Often 
have 1 pictured in my imagination the future career of these 
little people, while meantime, their attendant guardians, 
mammas and nursery maids were perchance conjecturing 
** with what on earth that sickly cadaverous looking gentle¬ 
man could possibly find to amuse himself,'* during the many 
hours 1 spoilt in this dolce far niente existence. I cannot 
say that 1 did not feel jealous of niy dog Neptune, who was 
exceedingly popular with the fair and happy girls who parad¬ 
ed up and down the lieach or employed themselves in crotchet 
work, or in the perusal of the latest novel, and scarcely 
deigned to regard his Master with any other glance thau 
that of commiseration. This vrastbc more galling to my vanity*. 
when 1 reflected, that, nut long ago, they would not have 
despised my practised powers in a polka or deux-temps. Ah 1 
said 1 to myself, 1 suppose I must be growing old, and I made 
a determination, that if I did not find a grey hair in my next 
visit to the looking glass 1 would use ever^ exertion to re¬ 
cover ray former health and ap)>earaiice, m order to bring 
these pretty, indifferent damsels to their bearing, and convert 
their looks of pity into others of a more valuable nature. 1 
consoled myself however, in no small degree, by* reflecting 
that I could afford to tliink lightly of their humiliating con¬ 
sideration, for time had ga]lo|^ a pace with me, and 1 felt 
an internal satis&ction wlieo 1 reverted to the retrospect of a 
gay and stirring life. 

Yet I could not refrain from concluding, how true it is 
that instruction of some kind or another may be sought and 
found in every, trifling incident that occurs witliin oiir view, 
if we happen to be in a mood to benefit by our reflectioiia— 
thus for instance, the miniature forts of sand which these chil¬ 
dren were constructing in their playful industry, and which 
the tameless waters sooner or later, enise and cause to min¬ 
gle with the surrounding sand so that not a trace of them can 
in a few minutes be discovered, is but a fair strnile of the futi¬ 
lity and fleeting existence of the hopes and visions we form 
in early life of the future happiness we so enthusiastically an¬ 
ticipate to enjoy fX a more advanced |>eriod of age—briglit 
prospects of glory and renown, which the tnograj^y of ms* 
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tingiiished characters, pored over in our boyhood, induoetns 
to delusively imagiim may be our lot, but which fade away, alas! 
too speedily in the dull common routine of ordinary life. 

^\e find at length, that all we can posnbly arrive at, is but 
a shadow of such false, but glowing anticipations, that in per* 
forming steacfily, and honorably the duty which we owe to 
our Queen and country we settle down into placid contend 
ment, and learn to forget in useful, although fameless oeco- 
pation, those schemes of power and ambition which were 
never doomed to l>e realized, and soften the bitterness of 
disappointments which all must lie prepared to meet with in 
this varying pilgrimage, by the consciousness of at least doing 
well that which is required of us in our different stations of 
life. As a military man of sufficient standing to have learnt 
and appreciated the value of this truism, I did not pm*- 
mit my spii*iU to be much di^pressed by unavailing regrets, 
but endeavoured on the contrary to make myself happy in 
whatever position 1 uiight by hazard or design be thrown. I 
had loved sincerely aye devotedly, and had been deceived, 
and disgusted by disappointment, had sought to win a name, 
and had been equally iiufortunate, had contracted friendships 
only to find that they had been constructed on too weak a 
foundation to stand firm against the inroads of selfishness, 
and heartlessness, had vainly desired glittering affluence in 
the delusion that it could confer happiness, only to discover 
that the more affluent 1 became, the more my wants and ex¬ 
travagancies increased. Thus I was finally tutored by irro- 
sistible circumstances, harsh and unpalatable, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, to a most perfect state of resignation and pbilosoph 3 \ 
A sychophant would perhaps term it indifference,—be it so. 
Now, in this lahsez faxre mood 1 sat day after day, some, 
times reading, and ut other times reflecting on what 1 read: 
my studies and meditations being however often interrupted 
by the curiosity and admiration with which I watched certain 
fair ladies who amused themselves by proving Neptune's title 
to be godson of the Monarch of the deep, by sending him in 
pursuit of pieces of wood, which they threw beyond the 
breakers, to entice him to exercise his courage and powers of 
swimming. 1 know not what the faithful animal thought of 
these teasing belles, but their usual exclamations of real or 
affected fright when he returned successful, and sent them 
flying in all directions to avoid the wringing which he inv^ 
riably gave his shaggy skin, was a plearing reward to his 
morbid master for the attention he bestowed on the torment¬ 
ed dog and his fair tormentors. On a bright sonny momhig 
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irhen tliere was scarcely a breath of air, or “ cats-paw” as the 
sailors call it, to raise the sails of the Jazy-looking fishing 
boats and pleasure skiffs which wore fruitlessly toiling to con¬ 
vey their freiglit to some neighbouring seaport, the sea, as if 
wearied of its exertions, broke in contemptible little ripples 
on the beach, the sea fowl swam securely close to the shore 
and the groups of children ventured without danger up to 
their knees in the water. I had strolled down to my custo¬ 
mary lounge on the sands with one of Marrynt’s novels, 
fancying myself in a studious humour. Wliile engaged in 
reading, some rlispute among the children attracted my atten¬ 
tion, but finding that they were contending as to the shape of 
a tiny fortress in progress of construction, I was about 
to take np my book again, wlien a gentleman who was pass- 
ing my chair stared, rather fixedly at me. 1 thought 1 remem¬ 
bered his face, and his handkerchief dropping at the same 
time, I took the opportunity of pointing it out to him,—he 
turned and thankeci me and stood for a moment as if anxious to 
engage me in conversation. Making some observation about 
the fineness of the weather—sic«f AnrflicM e»t mas —regarding 
me at the same time with a quiet, melancholy glance, he said, 
“yon will pardon*me, hut yonr features remind me of 
an old friend and school fellow who joined the army about 
the same time with myself.” Hesitating for a minute 
to recollect, I replied, “ you must be iny old friend Tem¬ 
pleton, but what in the name of the saints have you 
been doing with j'ourseJf, how changed from the handsome, 
intellectiim Templeton with whom I have spent so many 
]iaj)py hours,*' “ Yes,” he said “ you have probably cause for aor- 
pnse, but in truth, some years' service iii the east, and deep 
' menial misery have reduced my frame to the shadow, you 
now witness. 1 have come down here by the advice of my 
phydeinn as a demur resort, but am told that there is but 
a faint hope of my recovery, and am now awaiting, with calm 
expectation,^a release from an existence which for me, has 
long lost all its charm.” 

“ My dear Templeton such a decivio^ must surely he prema¬ 
ture, your constitution was always robust, it may carry you 
through thisdanger,*’ “Noll feel it is not so; ihereis a burning 
heat in my brain and whole frame which warns me that the me¬ 
dical men have reason to predict my early dissolution, inde^d^ 
when yon bear my history you will scarcely wonder af^iiiy 
indifference to the near approaeh of inevitable tleath, for 
which 1 have aknost prepared myself—Hut accompany me to 
my lodgings, and you sliall hear my sad tale and jin^e for 
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yourself." As we walked along, I had an opportanity of more 
closely scanning my friend’s appearance, and was shocked 
to notice tlie cliaiige that had taken place witliiu eight years. 
When laist 1 saw him his age was aliout twenty, tall and slight, 
his figure and/ace were such as the fair sex love to contem¬ 
plate, chestnut hair shaded a lofty forehead, blue eyes with 
eyebrows of a darker hue tbun the hair, aquiline nose witli a 
mouth combining with masculine determination an expression 
of feminine softness—'but now, although an erect deportment 
bespoke tlie soldier's training, his figure was wasted, as he him¬ 
self said, to a mere shadow, his hollow cheeks on which the hec¬ 
tic flush betrayed the presence of that fatal disorder—consump¬ 
tion—wore a haggard aspect. At intervals a short dry cough dis- 
tressedoneby its ominous sound. When we had at length reach¬ 
ed my friend's quarters, as I am still accustomed to term one’s 
dwelUng place in England, and had seated ourselves at a bow 
window in a well furnisljed drawing room, with a fine view of 
the harbour and shipping, we resumed the conversation which 
hud been mutually defend on our way from the beach, and 
1 requested my friend to relate the cause of his despondency 
and precarious state of health. Leaving his chair to recline 
on a sofa which was placed close to th^ ojien window, for it 
was the month of July, Templeton thus commenced, “ You 
were well acquainted with me at school and at the University 
up to the time you entered the army for which I was not, as 
you are aware originally intended. The reason of my changing 
the black for the red coat forniH a painful subject to dwell 
upon. 1 had returned from Cambridge to Bevertoii to spenil 
the vacation teprn at the old parsonage which you may re¬ 
member as a quaint building in the Elizabetheun style of 
architecture—it had been in our family for many years. 

Noo vide il mondo e le^gisdri rami, 

Xe inoftie il vento mai u imdi e^indi. 


The world aSorda not tach a dunniig acauo 
Of gently waving treee, and hedge rows green. 

Sweet Beverton! would that 1 had never left your shady 
groves and peaceful gl^es, for, far as 1 have travelletl in many 
climes, 1 have never once seen a place so emblematical of that 
paradise in which alone we are told, the soul can find peace, 
now I loved to wander in ** fancy free" along its silent walks 
and through its dells of evergreen, or by tlie brook with 
its mossy banks affording grateful repose to the coutein- 
plative idler, if idler he can be termetl, who would find 
heart-instruction in the solitary* conteniplatiqn of. the variega¬ 
ted beauties and secret mysteries of auimuted nature, who 
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woald VRtch the eladsome stream as it now gluled smoothly 
and nnintemipteuly along, or at another time hastened with 
indignant inurnnirs aver the pebbly inequalities of its 
channel, or danced from rock to rock with wild 'music—while 
here and there, the Trout with van-colored scales glisten¬ 
ing in the sun’s rays, would dart in pursuit of some doomed 
insect—and then its lanes bedecked with wild violets and 
strawberries, where the blackberry and bilberry oflered a 
tempting feast to those rural songsters so well remembered 
from our childhood—and with whom tlioughts of ** home and 
those sweet days*’ are ever blended. If, my dear Compton, 
you have a partiality for the pleasant ** haunts and homes of 
old England” go ouce more to Beverton; would that 1 could 
again visit the home of my youth with the same fresh unsul¬ 
lied buoyancy of hope and truth, which cheered and enlight¬ 
ened my early days when 1 was wont to ramble in the sur¬ 
rounding woods and green meadows walking, or playing cri- 
ket with some of my juvenile neighbours,—this was when 1 
came home from Eton for the holidays—^but at the time 1 now 
allude to, during the Cambridge vacation time, my amuse¬ 
ments consisted in hunting and fishing, principally the latter, 
for 1 was a sealous d isciple of the “ gentle Angler.” On a cloudy 
summer’s day, while industriously whipping the river which 
flowed in the vicinity of Beterton, having almost despaired 
of any ample reward for my labours, I was carelessly imita¬ 
ting the rapid motions of the May fly by jerking the bait 
along the surface of the stream, which seemed to flow by in 
gloomy but bauglity contempt of my abortive cunning, its 
dark deep mass of moving liquid seeming to say in mourn¬ 
ful tones, I have thus rolled on, and shall continue to roll on 
for endless ages, what doest thou here, brief—lived mortal, 
invading my dominion with thy trifling toy.” M’lnle thus 
engaged, a wherry containiDg a party of persons plea¬ 
sure intent” came round the Send of the river, it was floating 
with the current as tlie rowers were resting on their oars, the 
whole party seemed in high spirits, their peals of laughter 
echoed along the usually deserted banks. 1 was about to 
take in my line to adjust the fly, when a startling scream 
made me throw down rod, line and all, and turn my atten¬ 
tion to the wherry, which I observed had been upset hr 
some lEMdish freak of one of the party. Without a moment^ 
hentatiou, 1 ran along the bank opposite to the scene of the 
accident, and seeing some ladies immersed in the water the 
Isf^tness of theii^ habiliments giving them temporary support 
—1 plunged in at once, and bring a .pnotised swimnwr nuu 
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nap^to extricate and convey one of the ladies to terra firms. 
Imn^iue my horror or surprise^ 1 scarce remember which, on 
rcouRiiiziii" 111 the fair but lifeless form reclining in my arms, 
an old playmate, Fanny Uiversdale of Beverton Hall, her 
cottage bonnet had fallen off and her long flowing ring¬ 
lets hung in moist disarray from the drooping head, the 
roses which were wont to grace her lovely face, had now va¬ 
nished and a deadly paleness occupied their place. 1 fancied 
in my fear and misery that she had become irrecoverably 
senseless—Pardon my dear Compton, these wearying details. 

I said, “pray proceed, I can fully enter into your feelings,”’ 

“ I was confused,*' he continued, “ and scarcely knew what to 
do, or what remedies to apply, 1 pressed her to my heart 
thiuking that the warmth would restore her. 1 breathed in¬ 
cessantly into her mouth, as I had heard it was a valnable 
method in cases of persons insensible from drowning. Aftera 
distressing delay, the moment of whiebseemed an eternity, to 
my inexpressible delight she revived, the sweet breath of her 
young life, was exhaled faintly from the “ lips like lilies, drop¬ 
ping sweet scented myrrh/' As if the spirit in returning had 
pas^ over my heart—fnjin that moment, 1 learnt to love. Yes 
from that mere atom of time, existence presented but one 
bright enthralling object, on which and in which was collec¬ 
ted and concentrated ail earthly—all spiritual attractions. 
Whether it had its germ in the mysterious unfathomable pow¬ 
ers of electric sympathy, attracting, hy its magnetism, soul 
to soul—and lighting into flame by its wondrous spark 
the inflammable composite materisls of love, which lie 
dormant in every breast until the attraction of some 
other spirit awakens them to active operation, I know not, 
but 1 felt that I loved—perhaps my dear Compton will ima¬ 
gine that this theory which 1 adduce to explain the nnao- 
countable cause of my suddenly acquired love is too imagina¬ 
tive, too germanized, but when we reflect, how far modern 
discovery has enabled us to learn the peculiar state of which all 
bodies are susceptible, and which we know depends on asnb- 
stanoe called the electric fluid, may we not aa smuibly con¬ 
clude that the soul which is pure spirit, may be governed by 
powers assimilated to those of electricity, as the sabstaa- 
tial body is by the electric fluid. But be this theory tme or 
fals^ 1 have not hitherto found that its belief is injurioos to 
the understanding—*aud have perhaps, too earnestly and fiui- 
oifnlly endeavouiM to account for the insUntaneoua creation 
of the spiritual impulses of the moat heavenly attribute im¬ 
planted in the human mind. 
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Yes, slic revived, and opened those mild blue eyes, of which 
the fascinating langour even now haunts niy memory. She 
inquired in a low feeble voice, wliere she was, and who stood 
by her. Kneeling by her side, 1 said softly, “ do you not re¬ 
member Cecil Templeton.^’ Regarding me 'for a moment, a 
slight blush suffused her countenance, she answered ^ oh ! yes: 
how much I am indebted to you, dear Cecil, what has be¬ 
come of the rest of the party 1 cannot inform you, if 1 
would, the boat drifted down with the stream, and I dare 
say they are all safe—1 have sent my boy for assistance and 
if you can walk to the parsonage which is quite close, my 
mother will take every care of you, as it is, I fear you will 
be laid up with a cold.’^ I rai^ her io my arms, and half 
supported and half walking she reached the ivy covered 
porch of my antiquated home. My mother and sisters imme¬ 
diately recommended repose, which ad vice not withstanding the 
industrious endeavours of a rr8]iectable maiden aunt to admi¬ 
nister powerful restoratives in the shape of brandy and salt 
extemally^—with treacle posset internally—was at once put 
into execution—and as Fanny felt very faint from the ner¬ 
vousness occasioaed by the fright, and from the weakness 
caused by the swooniitg fit, 1 had the inexpressible pleasure of 
carrying her up stairs to my sister's room—where I left her 
to the care of the ladies, and proceeded to enquire the fate of 
her friends, who consisted of some visitors from Bei'erton 
Hall,—her cousin Emily, with the governess and some gen¬ 
tlemen, Emily was saved by a fox hunting squire, who 
had long been an unsuccessful suitor for her hand, the 
unfortunate governess became entangled in some way un¬ 
der the boat, which prevented her from rising to the 
surface and thus at an early age she became the victim 
of the thoughtless folly of a would be fine fellow who took 
into his head, that it would be something to boast of. 
In frightening a few women, although he had not either the 
courage or tlu; skill to save one of them in the moment of 
danger product by his own. vain imprudence—the gentle¬ 
men of the party all managed to aave themselves. 

Fanny Riversdale was soon convalescent,great was my vexa* 
tion when her mother's carriage drove up as usual to our 
fnctnresqne entrance, and 1 heara the thanks—^lieartfelt thanks 

S 'ven to my motlier and sisters for the care and attention 
ey had bestowed on their fair patient, for 1 gnessed that it 
was but the preamble to the removal of her who now en¬ 
grossed all my^ time and affection. And so it was, Fanny was 
to retnni. With tears in her eyes she bade me nJimi bat her. 
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mother in latitude to lier preserver, siiid, “ Cecil, I hope 
yoti will cornider the Hall open to yon whenever yon can 
find time from your out-door amusements, and that you will 
not prove such a stranger to us as you have hither^ been." 
How eariie-tlv i accented her offer, so much so that my meny 
little sister Amy laughed outright as if she was half possess¬ 
ed of iny secret. It is needless to tell you, that I took ad¬ 
vantage of Mrs. Tiiversdale's invitiition, 1 was indeed a constant 
and welcome visitor at the old Hall. I'he squire troubled biin- 
self but little about domestic matters, 1>eing devoteil to fox 
hunting atid to politics, the latter gave him abundant occupa¬ 
tion, as he was a sworn enemy to Free trade and Chartism. 
How often have Fanhy and I studied the rudiments of bo¬ 
tany in the conservatory, or roamed in search of the pic¬ 
turesque through the womJs and copses scattered over the 
demesne, and when she rode I seldom quitteil her palfrey's 
side,—our friendship (as it appeared to diem) caused no anxiety 
or alarm to our friends. Naturally reserved and diffident 
in my iminner, 1 |>assed unheeded and unnoticed among the 
tide of visitors wliich Howed and ebbed during the summer 
months at Beverton Hall. The London fashionables looked 
upon me as an unsophisticated student, i^eaming of Person and 
Paley, and Fanny was not sufficiently out" io be tieil 
down with any degree of formality to the conventionalities 
of their circh*. Besides, there were many occasions, when 
we could enjoy each other’s society without the dread of 
having the eyes of the world fixed upon us; my sisters were 
very fond of Archery, and Fanny was their constant com¬ 
panion at this agreeable and healthful exercise. I was their 
cavalier, and always accompanied her home. It is but a sad 
retrospection, yet, 1 sigh to remember how we used to linger 
along the pathway wliich was a short cut Uirough the park 
to the Hull, my arm encircling her graceful figure. How 
thoiightlesdy but innocently we permitted our hearts to be 
entramnic1le<l in the meshes of love. ^ 

When slie went to sketch 1 carried her clinir, need I say, 
how soon she wearied of her drawing. Playfully she would 
say that the landsca|>e was too cloudy, or the paper damp, 
and I would then take advantage of her mood and close the 
book. Arm in arm we would wander through the most aeolnd- 
ed nooks of the park, * stopping now and then to rest on 

* Al hel ripoeto, ombroso • fosoo, 

Ne msi psstori apprewMro. nv btsolre, 

8»ine swept receM witKiu the dusky shade. ^ 

171110)1 shepherd swain, nor cowherd e’er approach. 
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some rude rustle eeat, or to watoh the herds of dher. We 
did Dot converne Tnaeh,*-our hearts were too full, too wrapped 
up in each other. In Inith dte was a being of light and life 
sufficient to engk'oss the intellect of an angel. That graceful 
form is, alas! too deeply engraven in my memory. In those 
dark blue eyes, what a mine lay hidden, of love and innocen¬ 
ce, and confiding trust! Tlie clear fair brow that betokened 
genius and nobility combined, the dimpling smiles of a 
mouth unknown as yet to care and misfortune,—smiles which 
grief had never attempted to subdue. It was one of those 
countenances upon which the bright sunshine of Imppiness 
loves to dwell and ever,—now and again,—from eye or lip, 
shone forth the glowing radiancy of the sweet and joyous 
spirit within, like the rays of an April sun, and yet, after 
ail, slie was but a child in heart and scarcely more in years. 

Sometimes we read together, or 1 would read to her, some 
favorite author—St Pierre es{>ecia1ly. 1 remember well, even 
now, bow much we dwelt on that passage where he describes 
the ^ect of * love on two unsophisticated beiugs, and 
heaven knows we were that. In the season of love all 
the affections natural to the heart of man unfold them¬ 
selves, Then it is that^innocence, candour, sincerity, modesty, 
generosity, heroism, holy faith, piety express themselves with 
grace iriefiable in the attitudes and features of two young 
Jovers. They betake tlieraselres to flight from the tumuU 
tuons assemblies of the city, and far from the corruptive 
paths of ambition, in search of some sequestered spot, where 
upon tlie rural altar, they may be at liberty to. mingle and 
exchange the tender vows of everlasting afiection." 

But alas! all human bliss is too frail and fleeting. It is 
well perhaps, that it is so, otherwise we should learn to look 
upon this present life as the tlieatre of our fancies and enjoy¬ 
ments, from which there was to be no exit, when the curtain 
dro|^>^, the voice of the aetors having died away in the 
distance, and the music of the orchestra of life ceased to 
charm—or as*a course.over which a perpetual race was to 
create the intoxication of pleasure and excitement but to 
which there was to be no goal, no winner to rejoice, and 
no luser to mourn his defeat. One day while returning 
slowly to the Hidl, fanny said ** some dr^ful presentiment 
of coming evil weighs down my spirits, some vedee of warn¬ 
ing and rorrow teiw me that we are soon to part, but dear, 
dear (^1, how agonixing U is even to think of sneh an 
” I endeavoured to calm her, and explained how 
likely It was that such a contingency ^ould occur, smoe I w,as 
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not to leare Bevorton for Cambridge for some weeks, and 
even then 1 should return after two or three months.*’ ^ It is not 
a temporary absence which 1 dr^d, 1 have every eonSdenoe 
in your ou-repeated vows of affection but I leel, I know 
not with what reason, that the liappiness 1 now enjoy in yoor 
society, is too great to be permitted to endure—besides I have 
read in some book that the greater the degree of happiness 
the more limited is its duration”—“There may, or may not be 
some truth, dearest Fanny, in the quotation, but all forebodings 
are uncertain and, by hoping for the best, we generally do, or al 
least are, 1 think, more likely to, ohuiu success in our under«- 
takings, for how offen do we see that despondency leads to 
failure and misfortune”—She shook her head ^if in doubt, an 
unnatural orimi^on flush mounted to her fiiir countenanoeu 
« Dearest Fanny you are unwell.” “ It is nothing, I feel 
slightly feverish.” We reached the house and I bid her fare* 
well preying of her to mention to her motlier that she felt 
indisposed—she promised to do so. On my way homeward I 
could not help reflecting on tlie cause of Fanny’s low spirits for 
she knew perfectly that there would be bo obstacle to our union 
if we remained constant to each other, and could scarcely 
prevent my thoughts from'sinking into that despondency which 
I hail endeavoured to extinguish in Faifey’s mind, for oven 
then I could in my young life, recall to my recollection how 
many of tliose who loved and were loved, had passed away 
from the scenes of tlieir love, ere the fond anticipations of 
happiness, liad been realized—happiness so earnestly pursued, 
so incautiously and implicitly lielicved to be certain, where 
all things, all hopes, all joys, and all re^ts, are but as the 
leaves of the trees, which flourish a while, during a brief spring 
and summer, but which fade, fall and are dispersed by the 
lightest Autumn zephyrs,—and I shuddered to think that per¬ 
haps this sweet child of creation—ray flretand bestbelovM-^ 
foretold by her sad looks, so pale in that wan light, that her doom 
was s^ed. 1 prayed of Heaven to spare her to my love, bkt 
still imagined that hers might be an early ontunely fete, anek 
as is so pathetically described by VirgiL 

** Purpnreus veluti cum flos succisos aratro 

Langnescit pioriens, lassove papavera oollo 

Demisere caput, pluvih cum forte grevantur,” 

In moments such as these. Mi sweet suneratitieii stedfeg 
ever us, prompts us to imagine that the dries and atari aaiir 
tarn emeus, veptote with weird dgniie^i^ 4Mr wjfeig 
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surfaces and shapes possessing some inysterinus magic to sad¬ 
den or delight. And Oh! I longed,—it was a wish alas! 
hut too oflen repeated others as iiiihappj as myself—1 long¬ 
ed for a resting place in one of those brilliant bnt peaceful 
stars where we might dwell for ever in undisturbed happi¬ 
ness—but when I remembered that 1 was the sole cherislieJ 
object of one human heart, a sacred responsibility tended 
to make me holier and wiser, and enabl^ me to fulfil the 
not distasteful task it enjoins, and so it was, that 1 endeavour¬ 
ed to shake off the melancholy which oppressed me and to 
rally my hopes of brighter hours. 

When 1 reached tlie vicarage I found that there had been 
an arrival, which caused no little bnstle in tliat usually quiet 
habitation, lu crossing tlic hull 1 asked one of the servants, 
who liad arrived ; and was told that my cousin Harry Dor¬ 
mer had come down for the shooting season, which 1 how¬ 
ever, almost guessedr/roni the appearance of two leash of set¬ 
ters and pointers which were struggling against their chains, 
and by no means adding to the regularity of the place by their 
erratic movements. I was, however, too much engagea with 
my own serious thoughts to ask any further questions. As 
I changed my dress, 1 could not refrain from conjecturing 
the canse of his visit to Beverton, as the preserves on my 
uncle, the Generafs estate were much more likely to reward 
fab trouble than tliose in the neighbourhood of Beverton— 
however, I did not ponder much on the matter—but des¬ 
cended to the drawing room, w here 1 found the new comer the 
centre of attraction to the whole family circle* relations and 
guests. Although some few years hud elapsed since I had 
met my cousin, he was bnt slightly altered in appearance. 
Tall and powerful and of perfect proportions in his ngnre, he 
was a splendid specimen of the genus homo, and species, lady- 
killer. His fair florid complexion, with flaxen colourra 
hair and slight moustache of the same hue blended softly 
with a mild biae eye of a gay sunny character. His costume 
was of the extreme style of what is termed sporting, hut with¬ 
al that of the gentleman and man of fashion, for who had a 
more extensiVe acquaintance at the Clubs at Ascot or 
Cowes tban Harry Dormer? Frank and open hearted in 
his manner he made himself agreeable to all, more especi¬ 
ally to those of the one sex who would flirt with him or with 
thoM of the other who played and betted wkli him. His 
juniors looked up to him as an authority on every subiect, 
ud every sport,^in and out of doors, for he never treated mm 
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w jiiniorA, but considered them all as being naasCers of the 
Hdiiie amount of knowledge and experience possei^sed by him¬ 
self, but this was a matter of habit, and a consequence of hta 
own dearly bought experience. His courage was unquestion¬ 
able ; the winning powers of his address surpassingly persua¬ 
sive, when he sought to gain the good will or affections of 
another. Such was the bright side of one, whose fellow 
I have since more than once encountered in other scenes and 
other lands. But, on the other hand, the balance in the 
scale containing qualities the very reverse of these, was con¬ 
siderably over weight—he had no natural or acquired conccji- 
tioii of honour or virtue. This was not, nor was indeed his 
general and real character, read at a glance. 

Slight are the outward signs of evil thought. 

Within, within, t’was there the spirit wrought! 
l^ove shows all changes: bate, ambitiqp, guile. 

Betray no further than the bitter smile; 

The lip's least curl, the lightest paleness thrown 
Along the governed aspect, speak alone 
Of deeper passions; and to jutige the mien. 

He, who would see, mSst be himself unseen.*’ 

He would strip his dearest friend of his last garment in the 
excitement of play. He acknowledged indeed, what the 
world calls friendship, but could neither comprehend nor 
practice friendship in its true acceptation; the com{miiion 
who enabled liiiu to pass an hour pleasantly would be as dear 
to him, as one who had afforded him aid in the hour of need 
or danger, even to the defence and salvation of his life. His 
ideas ot friendship were those wliich incline us to regard aiio- 
tlier as a friend necording as be is necessary or accessary to 
our views for temporary purposes; when that convenience no 
longer existed, he treated tlie friend as he would have done 
a garment which hud.been made to decorate his person fdr 
the season, which having passed, the said garment would 
be cast aside as the perquisite of his valet. Educated at 
Sandhurst, he was at the uge of eighteen fully as versed in 
the corrupt ways of vice as many far his_seniors, who had 
not received the advantages of being brought up at a pub¬ 
lic seminary such as our Military colleges, where the pliant 
unformed mind of youth imbibes witli mathematics and thw 
l^oose step more knowledge of hoary headed wickedness than 
IS often acquired in a lifb-time by men whose occupatiom inti¬ 
mately connect them with the world. Ail thalt was required to 
give tho finishing touch, and make him a perfect man of the 
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world was rapidly gleaned at the Head Qaarten of the—th Hus¬ 
sars, the regiment to which he was appointed on passing for n 
commission at Sandhurst—but, however, this final poUsli to 
his education was not applied without the erasure of the few 
remaining sterling qualities latent in his disposition. Fleeced 
more or mss at pTay by gentlemanly sharpers who did not 
scruple to take advantage of his ignorance or want of skill 
at billiards and ccnrte, and who would quietly lie by, until 
they found him in a mood to back, at a nigh rate, his own 
mean but self-exaggerated abilities, and th^en placidly and 
carelessly accept his bets and pocket them with well feigned 
indifference. Some of his mistakes, also, in the purchase of 
quadrupeds, led him to conclude he was not the clever expe¬ 
rienced fellow his own vanity induced him to iuiagiiie—‘these 
dearly earned lessons, together with the ridicule with which 
his remonstrances were received, when complaining of the in¬ 
fidelity of a highly p&id dan^etise whom he fondly but de¬ 
lusively allowed to infatuate him with the delightful noUon 
that she loved him alone, but who amused and consoled her¬ 
self in his absence with the whi;«pering, breathing “ soft no¬ 
things” of his soidisunt dearest friend—urged him-jn ill concea¬ 
led bitterness to change his tactics, to Imcoine the deceiver in 
place of tlie deceived, the injurer instead of the injured—to inc- 
tamorphise his natural good nature into a well disguised com¬ 
placency towards mankind in general and his friends in particu¬ 
lar—which ordinarily practised system enabled him to assume 
tlie weapons of the persecutor, and which gained him in the 
accustomed course of events, his due proportion of victims. 
I have dwelt probably at too great length on this portrait, 
my dear Compton, but such a picture you perhaps will admit 
requires to be limned with more than ordinary care, if not as 
a warning, ^et, as a reminiscence of the past which is not 
oonstgned with facility to oblivion—but believe me it is not 
too highly coloured-—nor is it a sketch, wrought by a too ima¬ 
ginative &ney, of one who, had he received a different etlu- 
cation and training, and adopted another rareer in life, might 
have dbplayed in nriiliant relief, those eminent talents which 
he in reality possessed. Do we not all however, struggle on 
in the pursuit of pleasure, for can it affer all, he deemed 
other than a stmggle-^where, in the vortex of sensual indul- 
eence and morbid excitement—we contend for each other's 
destraction-—thus rendering our existence similar in a great 
ineasttre to the existence of animal creation as taught us by the 
discoveries in Ecttoinology and by tlie uliservation of the chu* 
ractaristios of the scaly inhabitants of the ocean world, who 
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subsist on and delight in the prey and annihilation of the dif¬ 
ferent species of their own genus. I am no morbid Philan¬ 
thropist, you know, but may I mention proofs of this remark, 
in the state of the operative, and the over worked slave of 
luxury, the y9ungbut wretched milliner, who earns the bread 
she eats, which is scarcely sufRcient for her maintenance, by 
the sweat of her brow } but has no experience of the pleasures 
to which she ministers. 

Yes, the pursuit of pleasure, which we falsely denominate 
happiness, engages us all in tlieso-called fashionable life. Seni¬ 
ors and juniors, high and lowland especially in our profes 
sion—the contest for the means whereby we may enjoy this 
ruinous delirium of pleasure, gives rise to a cruel, inconside¬ 
rate disregard of the feelings and welfare of our fellow men, 
and at the same time loosens the rein to our selfishness; if it 
increases and brings into play, our industry and untiring ener¬ 
gies, it acts at tlie same time as a clog U> tlie secret fountains 
of benevolent impulses, and is an insuperable obstacle to the 
workings of the finer feelings of the heart. On my entering 
the room my cousin came forward and shook me wai*mly by 
the hand, addressing m^in his usual free manner, and styling 
me ‘*dcar fellow”—hoping that my Cinderella was in 
hunting trim, and that I would inspect his stud in the morn¬ 
ing—which I promised to do. Making frequent enquiries as to 
the state of the country hounds, and of the neighliouring pre¬ 
serves—throwing out at the same time sundry remains of 
surprise at my remaining so long ** boxed up*’ as he expressed 
it, in such a quiet place as Beverton, be expatiated on the 
gaities of the season in the metropolis, and was about to in¬ 
stitute a series of questions concerning his “old acquaintan¬ 
ces” in and about Beverton, when to the delight of hun¬ 
gry country folk, dinner was announced. 


fto he continued,J 
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** is isood for a wounded heart ' 

Asked the youth with cdouded brow. 

Then siisw**red the Prteet^Confessor 
** 1 would bid thoe mske s row/* 

** Vow to risit the grove of Junes 
At Conipost»lls*s shrine. 

And thut. perchMiee. may heal thy heart. 

O gentle Mseter mhie.'* 

Perckanet ? Sir Priest,** the youth replied, 

** Canst thou not tell me sure. 

Is there for woes that wear the heart 
No nevcfUfaUing cure ?** 

** Alas '.** the grove confessor said. 

*'One heart 1 knew at least 

That was wounded many a day ago. 

And still bath found no rest f 
• 

** Hath found no skill in leech or saint. 

In Gilead no balm. 

In earth no joy, in prayer no peace. 

Nor yet in slumber, calm* 

** For it wooed a rare and lovely maid. 

But a proud maTd and high>- 
Bitterncaa on her ruby lip. 

And aeora in her eourteay. 

" She wrung that heart with cruel words. 

Arrd ah ! nay she never know. 

By sad ezperienoe herself. 

• A bruised affection's woe 1** 

“And wbaf* cried the youth **ira Ihther^s heat 
Had lent that maiden scorn. 

And what if that maiden fled bar hnsse. « 

In a pale autumnal morn* 

** And what if she plsnafl the lonely wood. 

VVoaa a cruel father fr eed. 

And songht the side to beco me the bride 
Of Sir Hugh ef Boslmede?** 
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The •tripling bhialMd—tii« Priest grew pele« 
Bacli Wk ▼cnture had newer been, 

Hpnmg to hie side, * willing bride, 

Tbe laaugbtjr Geimldine. 

* He dofTed hie eow1->—be dropt bis bends 
Tbe Priest rose np Sir Hugb, 

He donned his rbeno of snble furs 
And bis tunic of dnrk see blue. 

He borrowed n horse from Yeomen Jobe, 

He flung him n purse of gold. 

They senttered the lenses in the gloomy wood 
And skirted the windy wold. 

They swnm tlie riser—they elomb the knoll-» 
They scoured o'er down end len. 

And neser pulled bridle till fiw usmy, 

Fnr, in the south country. ** 

Is. UOYlsR. 



OUB MOHAMMEDAN LITEEATURE. 


To miMV of our readers it may perhaps he unknown that 
there exlsU at the present day a very conwdernble contcm- 
roraneous Mohammedan hterature m the North West Pr<^ 
Jinces of India. Wo have said “it may perhaps he unknown; 
but. had we been addressing any others save our own en¬ 
lightened subscribers, we should never have troubled our- 
selves with employing the dubitative. To bestow on John 
Bull the praise he so richly merits we must say that he is 
not only, for the most part, most phUosophically indifferent 
to the coiidUion, mental and physical, of his neighbours 
whenever his own pocket is not conccroed, but he also enter, 
tains a mortal aversion to any thing like undue intercoiime 
with others of a different or inferior carte . —dear reader, do 
not start at the use of this opprobious term; but, on the sab- 
bath evcaing, wheu the solemoLservice of the Ciinstian church 
is yet sounding in thine ears retire to thy closet and ask 
thyself, before the onk, if the term be rampplicd. 

'Bat we must not proceed in thfc strain: our business is 
not to preach but to write humble prose. Well, whether 
our readers are aware of it, or no, there now exist, amongst 
the Mohammedans of the North West, a great many wntciw 
and aercat many readers. Of course the subject generally 
discussed is religion, but there are also books written, and 
being written, on a variety of other subjeo-ts. M c . now hold 
in oiu hands a list of nearly two hundred books w^ich have 
been published, within the last few years, in Agra, Delhi, and 
Lncknow alone, and, as the list contains only those books 
which came to our notice in our very limited enquiries con- 
ceming general literature and religious contrwersy, we have 
no doubt it might veryeasUy be trebled The most fertile 
autbora on our Hat are Syud Hosein and S]^d Mohammed 
both brothcra, and prelates, ao to apeak, of the Shia sect m 
Lncknow. The former has written ten, and the utter eight 
treaUaes on religion. Moulvce Kurecm-ul-acen of Agra, and 
Moulvee Iniaam Bnksh of Delhie tread on heels. 

The former has written nine treatises on a van^y of subj^ts; 
religion, grammar, and virtue, besides attempting a kind of 
Encyclopedia. The latter has commentated on seven diner- 
ent well known Persian works on Ilm-i-adab. Next, on our 
list, comes Mnfbi Mohammed KuUee, late Sndder Suddoor 
of Idtoeroit who,% edition to his legal duties, composed no 
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\Hn than five on relipon. The atftliorrf (w m &ftf 

mentioned yet live and enjoy thelaarcla tihey hnVe'Won, bin 
we are unable to spenk as to the last. Foui‘or five years-a^' 
he retired from pnbHo life to fats native oily of Ziucknow/ but 
whether he ypt lives and eiijovs the blessing of llgflit on 
earth We are unable to certify. MonlveO' Znboor Alec, Of 
Delhi, and Vajid AIm Khan, of A^ra, have, each of them} 
attempted a kind ofC^tOpeedia. Granimare, easy readers,'and 
treatiHcs on Arithmetic abound'in ptofueion. Moulvee SjTirf 
Moliammcd of Delhi has, besides tlie composition of a Hin^" 
doe Dictionary, written, in Urdu verse, histories of late tran» 
aactions in the countries ofCabul and the Punjab. Syi^ 
Abmud, Moonsilf of Delhi, has written an elaborate archoe<-' 
olofrical and historical treatise on the ruins and remains in' 
timt neighbourhood, and, wonderful to relate, a chronology 
of all the reigning powers in Hindostsri from the time of 
^idishtira till that of Queen Victoriia The archeeological 
^iety to which, the Delhi Gazette informs us, it has’been- 
nrevented, ought to embalm and preserve it tir p^^rpefuam’ 
rnemoriam ret. No such achievement has ever been |)erpe-* 
trated before. • 

Besides these already published we kiv)w of several works 
that are at the present time being Written, or compiled hjf 
Mohammedans. For instance, the above mentioned Syti¥ 
Ahmud iarevisingandgreatfy enlarging his histori-archieologi- 
olil work. Khan Jahan Khan, snn of Newab J^an 
of Ddht, is compiling a geography both in Ifrdu and Bnglisli,^ 
a general collection of Persian and’ Urdu poetry is Ming' 
ini^e at Cawnpore, and, tb croWn tht whole, there arc noW'a* 
host of educated Mohammedans, in Agra^en^edon aeon* 
trovcrHial work wliich is, according to their own account,* 
utterly to extinguish Christiatiity, and to establish for ever 
the truth of Islam. As far as wc have been able to’obtaiii in*" 
formation the'line of argument about to-be adopted^ will be-' 
ekeOediilgly ingenious; and we thus early callyfo attefition 
of our'readers to the work hopirtg that some of them*^Tnay btf 
ready to reply, in Urdu, immediately on its appearance. Mtmy^ 
oonttorbrSial book»*of this 'dcscriptlon' hbvb ocwvi'latcdy pdl^ 
liahed, and^ remaining unanswered, hlivB''bceii decmbd* uwt* 

answerAble. - , 

But we rtmst give over bhr'eiiumeration w flftttiiott>nfthefigb 
it^irieallya yeryeariOQS subject iultse^fabd welt wbribjruNf 
attentiofl of tlMe Whos«'objeCt it mire bb todfMBfcwWdWtft* 
form the cUttettt 

o«t prfisbril sonik* a i rt U Mt* 

o 
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sects of Mohammedans ID. and around Delhi, and of the 
peculiarviewB of the Wahabees.the rise of which reformers has 
produced a horde of controversialists. 

In dipping into any book on the Wahabee and Biddatee 
controversy the first thing that strikes the reader is the 
number of sects enumerated and the endless variety of super- 
stions that prevail. The Mohammedany just as much as the 
Hindu, is the victim of superstition from the day of Jiis birth 
to the day of his death. From superstition be derives his name, 
and with the ceremonies of superstition he is laid in his last 
resting place. He believes in unalterable and inevitable fate, 
the decree of the Supreme concealed from mortal ken, yet he 
spends a gi*eat portion of bis time in endcavonring to discover, 
and, more extraordinary still, in endeavouring to avoid it. 
It is this which has given rise to those sects and practices 
which are so unsparingly ridiculed by the Wahabee doctors. 
Yet these sects are^ j^rhaps, more akin to tlie dificreut 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church which follow difierent 
patron Saints, with this exception, that amongst the former 
there are some slight differences in their modes of performing 
worship and in their superstitions. , 

Leaving out of c^pnsideration the Sunnu, whom, when 
denuded of the superstitiona engrafted on the Koran and the 
Hadees, the Wahabees pronounce orthodox, and the Shias 
who, iu addition to the impiety of denying the three first 
Khalifs, have invented the enormities of the observance of the 
Tazeah iu the Mohurriin, of the singing of elegies and wcariiig 
of mourning therein, the beating of the chukchukce and the 
throwing of chaff on themselves and, moreover, have estab- 
lished the festivals of £ed Ghudeer, £ed Baba-Shaja, and 
Nouroz, and have changed the proper methods of fasting, 
calling to prayer, and prayer itself—leaving these two grand 
divisions out of consideration we will enumerate some of tho 
subordinate sects in the neighbourhood of Delhi. 

The Tvfzeefeeah sect who esteem Alee tho most excellent 
of the first four Khalifs, but recognise the other tliree at the 
same time. 

The Kharfze sect who deny the Khalifate of Alee altoge¬ 
ther but reoognise his posterity* 

The Natbez sect who deny both Alee and bis posterity. 

The MoUuiUm seot who Mlieve that no interoession can 
be made with €lod for tin, who denv God's providence or that 
he takes any immediate notice of the concerns of men, and 
that and u^wfdi crimes of themselves forever exclude 
from Islam and mm salvation. Hus sect appears to have 
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borrowed some of its opinions from the Hindus. 

The Muihayick or Peer sect—as they are styled by the 
AVahabccs, ^ho are^ for the most part, hermits and have aban¬ 
doned all interference in worldly affairs and employ their 
time in contemplating, chiefly, on the state of things that 
will exist between death and the resurrection, but who, 
nevertheless, areemplpyediii writingcharms,in observingomena 
andaiiguries,in makingpropitiation, removing and imprisoning 
Jinn, ill performing the ars or annual commemoration of the 
dead; who have also invented new modes of performing de¬ 
votion, such 08 reading the prayers with their feet fastened 
to something above and their heads downwards, who go for 
the purpose of contemplation and devotion amongst the tombs 
of dead saints, and from the hearing of a peculiar species of 
music pretend to enjoy heavenly rapture. Many of the 
practices of these arc common to the Fukeers. 

The Ckistee scotarefdiowersof KhwsjaSfardood,wholived 
in the town of Cliiat in Persia. These are very numerous 
about Delhi and they pretend to be entranced by music. 

The Kadiret sect, the followers of Abd-ul-Kadir of Bagh¬ 
dad. These arc very niyi^orous, but they never excite devo¬ 
tional feelings by listening to music. Both the above sects 
claim to be the disciples of the disciples of Alee. 

The Nukshbitudfe sect, the followers of Khwaja Buha-ul- 
deen, styled Niikshbund, who was so holy and so devoted 
that the impression of his pious thoughts was made upon 
whatever material object he was employed upon during his 
contemplations. He was a Persian. His followers arc, for 
the most part, fukeers hnt much devoted to learning, and 
they forbid the hearing of music aud praying aloud. They 
pretend to be the disciples of the disciples of Abn Bnkr 

The Sohurmrdet sect, the followers of the learned Shahab- 
ud-deen of Sohiirvurd iu Persia. These pretend to be the 
disciples of the di.sciples of Alee. Formerly they were very 
numerous as may be conjectured from the many tombs of 
that aect that remain, but now they are very few. 

The Rifnyee sect, the followers of Syud Ahmnd Rifayce of 
Arabia, styled the great. Of this sect there are two divi- 
aioDS; one composed of people of the better class wito are 
comparatively free from superstition ;the priests of the other 
and their pupils, are believ^, when in a state of rapture, to 
be capable of taking fire in tbeir monlbs and applying it to 
any parts of their body without sustaining ii^ury. In fact 
they appear to be a set of priestly eonjurors. 

The Madareeah seet, the foltowera of 8bah Bhdee-nd deen 
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■tyled Shah Afa<lar. Tiieae, he^det uever cutting the hair 
of their hcad«, make large turbans, of the hair of men and 
animals^ and shave their evebrows aud the a|^per lip, and 
vear very tall caps, a kufiue, aud a uecklace. They are 
sonietimcs styled Jmlaleeuh, 

Many other sects we might enumerate, but these are the 
principal—the Chistee being most Lumeroiis—and it ia 
against these heretics and their piactic^s, unwarranted by the 
Koran or the lladces, that the VVahabe^ have taken upon 
themselves to contend. 

Moiilv.'v [sii);ii*eb the great Wahabee doctor, goes far be¬ 
yond the strictest puritan or sternest Cameroriiaii in laying 
down the fniidoinental axiom of his creed. He sets out with 
saving that ** * all firrsoiis ought to be the servants of God, 
and the duty of a servant is to do service; whoever doth not 
M cannot be called a servant, aud the very essence of service 
U to hold the right faith. He, whose faith may be erroneous, 
even in a slight degree, can do no acceptable service; but the 
smallest service, from one whose faith is right, is of great 
avail. It behoves, therefore, evciy' man to labour strenu¬ 
ously that he may have a right faith, Lest there should l>e 

any doubt as to the ^nthor’s meaning he returns to this sub- 
je^ and, by a quotation from the chapter Ai-mtagkfdr of the 
Mtshkat, he informs us that i- '* iu this world all sorts of 
•iouershave committed sin; Pharoah was in this world and Ha- 
mau; moreover Satan himself is in this world; yet it is ne¬ 
cessary to understand that should any one man, whose faith 
is right and who is free from tkirk, be capable of committing 
all the sins, how great and how many soever, of alt these in¬ 
dividuals, yet Goil would forgive him.*’ Apparently, how¬ 
ever, he saw the absurdity of his own position for be attempts 
by 8 commentary to soften it, the gist of which is to assert 
that the conduct of him who holds good principles must 
be good and that he only errs by the way of BhotAchook^ 
or through tijp infirmity of human nature, llie opinion 
of the Wab&liees on this point seems to lie midway be¬ 
tween the naked faith of the Antinomians and the tenets 
of those who aiw generally believed to holii the moat orthodox 
^ews of praetie^ Christianity. Tlie Antinomian believes 
that he, who holds a sound faith, is absolved A-om Uie obs^ 
varies of the moral law ; the Wahhbse, that he, who hoM 
a sound feith, can, from that very sanse, eominit no errom 
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through the iufiraiity of honaa natvre* nfeidi erron 
aru repented of ^id always .purdoued ; the orthodoa 

Ciin^aii be||eves that not only is* the possedsiun oi' soand 
principles necessary, hut uisoKi>^ conduct natiiruJIy spring* 
lug from them) principles. If luun were all uiiderstainliiig, 
tile Wahabee*\vere right. In mural and religious iiidepest- 
denee, however, he iar trunscenils, the Kouian Ciitl.o* 
lie or tlie Puseyito. He fully recogiii&es the right of 
private judgment, aud he sees no merit whatever in rites 
and practices uot orduineil by his Scriptures, and the iia* 
Cure and olject of which he does not understand. We 
beg tlie atteutiou of some reiigioni^ts to Moulvee Isinaeers 
enumeration of the ditlerent ways in winch men choose 
their faith. **Some," says he, “without cn<juiry thllow in tlie 
footsteps of their ancestors; some embrace, without investi* 
gation, the opinions of taiuuus uien of yore merely on ao 
count of their celebrity ; some, theopinipns of learned MouU 
vees of their own day ; and some strike out new fNiths for 
tliemselvcs.** But,*’ he asks,** is it not better to follow tlie 
word of God T* To the objection that the word of God is 
difiicult to be understood 4 uotes from tlie Sourahs Hakrak 
and Juma of the Koran. The translation of the latter Soo- 
rah and the Moulvee's paraphrase of it may be summed up 
as follows. The grace of God was such as to send a |>rophet 
to warn tlie careless, u> instruct the ignorant, to cleanse tlie 
irapiire, to impart wisdom to the foolwh,aud4olead those, who 
had strayed, hack into the right way. Lo, whoever, after 
hearing this oyct will liegin to say that no one can under¬ 
stand the words of Uie prophet, save tlie wise, and tlmt no one 
can walk in the way of God, save the elders, tliat man denies 
tlie trutli of this |H>rliuii of the word of Uod and understands 
not Uie greatness of the mercy of God. For the ignorant 
man to deny that he is capable of receiving enlightenment 
from tlie word of God, when that word itself stales Uiat it is 
for the piir|aise of coinmiinicatiiigenlighteiiment| is os absurd 
as if there were a very great physician and a ver^ sick man, 
and one should say to the sick uinn * employ this i^ysiciaa 
and be healed* ami the sick man should reply, * it is for 
the whole to employ this phvskrian and be healed, how can 
I do it seeing 1 am very sick /’ Tlie Moulvee, very naturally, 
eoDcludes that the sick man is a great fool and that as great 
a foal is lie who thinks be cannot prohi from the Konm, sinoa 
it ia very plain and easy to be understood. Having, hn thin 
way, reduced all authority in religious mattecs to the Koran 
aim Uadeoi^ which latter, sma tksy vaeovd nothuif save the 
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Raying and doings of the prophet, are also considered tlw 
wonl of Grod, he goes on to divide jlkith into two parts, 7W 
^fc/aiid lUibu-i~suiit*ut^ Tauheed lathe full comprehension 
And acknowledgment of the unity of Ood who has no fel¬ 
low nor partner, and the opposite to this is Shirk, luiba^i- 
sunnui is the complete recognition of Mohammed us the pro¬ 
phet of God, and the complete submission to the gnidunca 
and direction of iiis wunl ns contained in the Koran and Ha- 
dees, and the opposite to this is Uiddat, And coufortnabljr 
to this he divides his work into two parts; the first conceni- 
iiig awl Shirk, the secoml concerning Itiiba-usunaui 

and *Biddat. lie then after a great deal of prefatory matter and 
no little re|>etiiion, proceeds to divide Shirk into four kinds, 
first, Ishruk-fil-Uf/tt or the idolatry, so to speak, ariMiig from 
believing any one a partner w'ith God in the kiiowleilge of 
hidden things. Second, Ishrak-Jit-tnssuruf\ or the idolatry 
ari-ing from believing any one a partner with God in the dis¬ 
pensations of Providence. Tiiinl, Jskrak~fii-abadat^ or the 
idolatry arising from associatingany one with God in worsiiip. 
Fourth, JJirak‘fil-ddalt or the idolatry arising from various 
customs and manners. ^ 

Before entering on the subject of Ishrak^fiLitm^ however, 
he coiidtiers it necessary to prove that Shirk was a sin forhid- 
den by God in all ages and that no man couhl excuse himHelf 
at the judgment day by alleging that the enormity of the 
olFence had l>een sinknown to him. T<» shew that men are 
inexcusable since the revelaticii of the Koran, he qnotes from 
the Soorahs ^isa and L'th'win To sliew that ^ven before 
that time men sinned against knowlctlge, he uiiotes the Soo- 
rah Umbhjti in which it is revealed that all the prophets, 
whom God had formerly sent to Hdinonish mankind, had 
denoancefl Shirk, IV the «ame purpose he quotes from the 
chapter on hypocrisy in the Mishicat; hut the great argument 
with which he completely prostrates all his adversaries 
we must give in his own words being his paraphrase of 
that passage m the Mishkat whicli explains the meaning of t'le 
text ill the Soorah Ahraf of the Koran “ And when thy 
Lord drew forth their posterity from the loins of the sons of 
Adam, and took them to witness against themselves, saying 
Am 1 not your Lord ?’ they answerad, * yea: we do bear wit¬ 
ness’ This was done lost ye shonid say at the day of resur¬ 
rection, verily we were negligent of this matter, because we wer® 
not apprised thereof Ac.” In a note by Sale on this passage 
we are told:-^ Jhis was done in the plain of DAbia,in In&, 
or, as others imai^ in a valley near Moeoa.* TboCouiiieu- 
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tatorg tall us that Qod stroked Adntn'a back, and estmeted* 
from liin loins his whole posterity which shonld come into the 
world until (he resurrection, one generation aAer another 
that these men were actually assembled all together in the shape 
of small ants, wjiicli were endued with understanding; and that 
aAer they had in the presence of the angels, coiiiessed their 
dependence on God, they were again caused to return into 
the loins of their great ancestor/' Both the Commentator 
in the Mishkat and Moitlvee Ismaeel preserve a laudable 
lence as to the whereabouts of this celebrated assembly of all 
mankind, bnt they differ from the Commentaliirs of 3alo 
as to the forms under which they appeared, ns will be seen. 
Let ns hear Moiilvee Ismaeel. ** In the explanation of this 
ayct, Al^-bini'kah has said that God collected together all 
the posterity of Adam, and then separated them into different 
trib^, such as the trilie of prophets, the tribe of saints, of inar» 
tyrs, of pious men, &c., which constitme the true lielievers^ 
also the kafir he separated into different tribes, such as the 
Jews, the Nazarenes, the Mnginns, the Hindoos, kcm And 
moreover lie liestowed on them the same forms, features, 
natural beauties and natural defects, which he had predes¬ 
tined to l)estow on them in this world. Spme he made beau¬ 
tiful, some ugly, some deaf, some ihmib, some one-eyed, some 
totally blind, kc. Moreover he conferred the powerof speech 
on them all and thus spake in their presence; * Am I not 
your God?’ To which forthwith they ail answerefl; * 
out doubt thou art our Qod* Then from them all he demanded 
a promise that they would acknowledge no other master nor 
Lord, and would ol»ey none else; to wJdch they all gave an¬ 
swer that no one else would they acknowledge or obey. And 
of this promise of all ]»eop!e, Oml took to w*itness the seven 
heavens and the seven lands, and their progenitor Adam. 
Moreover God said \ ‘ Tokerpyouinremembranceofthepromite, 
which ye ftave titis day pronruer/, I will eend unto you propkeU 
who wUi bring unto you my Scriptures.’ In thi^s way, then^ 
all men promisetl to adhere to Tauheeti^ and to alaindoa 
Shirk ; and let no man, in this thing, submit his judgment 
to the guidance of anv teacher, or progenitor, or king or 
moulvee, or elder; and W no one think in Us heart to say that 
when be came into this world no man h^ any personaldinow* 
ledge of socli a promise having been given and that lie waa 
therefore excused flrom obeying it. How many things ninst a 
roan believe on the testimony of trustworthy mrsont, alihougii 
he never can have any personal knowledge of ^ero. Nomaa 
ean have any remembnooe of his own fairtht yet he never 
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fcsis icnT f!bnht as to tlie per^M of hts mothoi' from testN 
mony of tliR coiiiinon people arouiKl him. And should any 
one deny his mother tlioee righN, which are hershy gratitado' 
and the tics of iinttiral affection, he would be esteemed a great 
sinner; and, were he to allege in his defence that he had no 
remeiubrance of his birth nml knew not who his mother 
might be, all people would esteem him a great fool. If then 
from the coniinon report of the common people many things’ 
are firmly established, why should any l>e allowed to clUregard 
die language of the prophets who are of suoh trust and digni* 

The Moulvee evidently dotes on thia (as he considers it) 
denching argument, hut we fear that Ins conclusions are' 
not in exactaccordancc with the doctrine of prolMlnlitics. Cer« 
taiuly, if an occurrence of some six thousand years ago 
ean be as easily and os certainly established as one of yes¬ 
terday, and, if meiv ought as readily to give credence to 
a thing tliat can, from its nature, occur only once, as ton thing 
that does and must, from its nature, occur every day, there 
is no-room for scejiticism on any |>oint of ancient history or 
as to any recorded miracle. The conclusion, however, as the 
Moulvee puts the ai^iiment, is not illogical. If the evidence 
be trustworthy, the thing is provetl. Whatever has l»6en 
handed down by truth*speaking persons, who had a com|>e- 
tfent knowledge of what they wrote nUmt, niiivt lie accepted 
as fact. But the Moulvee, having laid down his miijor pro- 
positiun properly enough, asttu-^e$ his minor, and then Irimn- 
phiintly establishes his conclusion; or, as a mathemntjcian would 
say, having assumed his pro|>osttioii, he proves his corollary. 
Yet, with all its absurdities, sticli an asHeiiiblage of the |) 08 te-' 
rity of Adam must be acce|Ue4i by every pious Ma4salinHn as 
he dares uot call in question the nature of the evidence. Not- 
long ago we had a conversation with a learned Moulvee on 
this point, (he siilistauce of which was as follows. ** Oum.^ 
Do yon really believe that all the posterity of Adam were 
pemed from out his loins and collected together? Mo»].» 
Why not ? Tlie' prophet haa said it* Ours.—^Tlieii what 
was the use of their being collccterl togetlier and of their 
making sucli proiiiMes, when it* was known to God that iifier- 
wserds they could have no remembrance of these things,, 
and that it would just be aa necessary to send prophets to 
teach them their duty as if no such assembly hadever takea- 
place? Monl.—'Man cannot, in all oases, understand the works 
of God, bat he i% nevertheless, bennd always to believe the 

orGodr" 

• fto b$ mUUumd,) 
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Whcr« Is the Tisioa 

That seemed so loveljr then^» 

A bey-leeffor the forebesd 
A nsme ia mouths of men ? 

Where is Che TisioB 
Of wisdom, deep ss bright. 

Of Lore the great world's wonder 
And fisncy—its delight ? 

And still A heart so bumble. 

So tender and so brare, » 

To cherish inward goodness 
And triumph in Che grareu 

Where is the rision 
Of One to win the smile. 

To feel each shade of sadness 
And chase each thought of gnile ? 

Where is the vision 
Of flowers and shady trees. 

Of sunshine on our cottage 
And fragrenoe in the brecse ? 

Ijost is the vision! 

It is not Time’s to prove 
Bach phantom hope —f orewarning. 
Or teach the heart—^its Jove. 



COLLEGIATE AECHITECTUKE. 

THE BENARES COLLEGE. 


It was with no little satisfaction that we avaii«*d otirselves of 
the opportunity attorded us of the new Collcije at 

Eenares on the recent occasion of its having })eon opeiie<l. ft>r 
ruiuoar had spread far and w'ide the most glowing accounts 
of t!»is marvel in architecture; our imagination had pictured 
an edifice tlie very stones of which hroathed forth the scholiistir 
phi!o>ophy, a goodly pi’e perfect in its arraiigeiueuts^ stem 
and simple, yet classically beautiful in its decoraticms, du¬ 
rable in its matt'riid.s and a lasting ineuiorial of the good 
tn-ite, the liberality and the enlighteiiinent of onr pre>ent 
rulers. Ha'* it not been a cause of regret that our govt*rii- 
nient has hitherto p(U>i?ted '*0 lung in adhering to that peiiiiy- 
wi^ puiind looli-li'^ system which roars up building uILt 
building, not only of perishable materials, w hich are lialih* 
to dccav in a few short years unless subjected ti» inco-isuit 
re]>airs, hut they hate snfl’ered the face of the cimntry to he 
covered with buildings,—mere stdtie upon stone witiuuit the 
slightest desire to Encourage anything that might he called 
decoration. Thus has architecture as a fine art been neglect¬ 
ed. Plain walls with apertures for dotjrs and windows has 
been the prevailing style of constriiction, while, here niid 
there, a verandah supported by columns of indescribable 
character, or a portico with an anomalous pediment, excites 
ridicule and disgust. IVe consider that soinethtng lieyond 
mere utility and convenience should he thought of wlieii 
public buildings are being erected. MatC'-ials when arranged 
with skill and taste reflect honor upon the nation, while a 
rude heaping np of brick and stone only excites contciiifit. 
As expressed by an able writer “ the masterly dispositions <if a 
skilful artist will dignify the meanest materials, while the 
weak efibrtk of the ignorant render tlie most costly eiiricli- 
ments despicable." Am) who will say that the heauties of 
architecture do not infiuence the mind i Design is of universal 
benefit and stamps additional value on the most trifling |H'r- 
forraanccs; it converts the commonest materials, into stately 
productions of human skill, and so beautifies and enriches the 
face of the country. Look at the Civil public ollices—what a 
disgrace are they to the country. Such buildings are essentially 
permanent, wlw then should they not jmssess a becoming 
exterior: it is not sufficient 1 0 say that anything will answer 
the purpose,—the natives of this country are as susceptible of 
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fidinlration in matters of arcliitpcture as we are ourselves, 
'I'lient is not a Maliajnii who huikls a liouse but will show 
liis tusle for tlic beautiful hv tlie adilition of a well carved 
wiTidow, or balcony. It would be indeed well if we confined 
unr^elvos toJtUe native st^le rather than that we should cause 
such monstrous, hnrbarous specimens of English taste as we 
sec at every Civil Station to be erected. Need we refer to oiir 
churches—frightful compositions that baffle description. Turn 
to our barrat’k^,—to everything indeed m itii which our goverii- 
inciit has had the dircctitig hand,—one would imagine that 
ecmoius and bad taMo wen; in>eparah!o. We know that cheap- 
lU'-'S was a grand conhiduration, ami so long as rates were 
low, uinl the treasury was lik(»)y tt» sutler but little, it mattered 
TMt wbctlier the design for a church was like ^^ewgate or 
like* a sugar factory. Wlni cared uhelber tlie coiuposition 
was appropriate c*r not We have .•‘een lancet windows 
bcr\>4Hm (iiivian coluiniis, ne ba\e sren a Homan Doric 
<'litircli buriuouiited b) an excrescence like that on u Hindoo 
tciiiple. wo coUbtanlly see trigljphsas interior decorations. 

see (uithic coluuius. soineibing between the Oriental 
ami the llirniinghaui peucil.cu'*e st\Ies. In fact wo vainly 
tr\ to <Ii>co\er something that is free fnun incongruities and 
anoinalus. We a-'k whose is the fault, but that of the Go- 
\ennnent.^ II encouragetueiit were but given to Architec¬ 
ture as a Ihne art. our biiihlers would take an interest in 
de-i^iiing their works according to principles. 3fi!stit not 
bo tli-liearicuing to And that after much thought ami actual 
hilior, a de-igti has been rejected, bhuply hecaiiboa trifling ex¬ 
pense will be imniriwl in ornament, wlii!>t some abomination 
replete with iucond'^lencles ordered to be built. What 
architect would again expemihis time and talents wht'n they 
are so treated. From this want of encouragement, few are 
tiic avchiii'cU who devtue any portion of their time to the 
stmly of the details of their art. It cannot then bethought 
str.inge tliat vile inappropriate edifices frown upon ns from 
eiervsiile. We are of opinion that for any extensive work, 
no particular architect should be selected, but that the de¬ 
sign should he open to public competition, and more than 
selection should not be arrived at hastily. We have 
before us a report on a harbour constructed in Scotland; it 
appears that not one celebniied Engineer was applied to for 
his «>pinion, but manv. Sir John Uennie gave no less than 
three tlesigns, Mr. Telford was next consulted, after him Mr, 
Walker and finally the modified <lesign of'Messrs. Walker 
and Burgess was adopted. Such should be the system carried 
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oat in tliis country. Is the Government for ever to cramp the 
energies and misplace tlie talents of their own arcliiteots and 
Engineers and are buildings to be always so many standing 
monuments of illiberality and bad taste f we trust not, we 
hope for better things, and it was this then that atforded us 
great pleasure some time since when we heard that a new 
College was in course of construction at Benares in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Holy City, a building upon which ex¬ 
pense was to be a secondaTy consideration,, inasmuch as a 
Uirge sum was sanctioned for tbepiirpose. It was to l>e a build¬ 
ing to display the beauties of fmglish Architecture, and to 
be so constructed as to be an enduring memento, worthy of 
our Oovernment,-^ Collegein which thousands and tens of 
tlioasands of the natives of this country should receive an 
education, which being disseminated throughout the length 
and breadth of Hindostan should for generations yet to come, 
redound to the glorv'oftbe Bntish name. 

Before we proceed to makeany observations on the Building 
itself, it may be as well to review very briefly what preceded 
tlie erection of this College. So far track as 1790 Lord Corn¬ 
wallis at the recommendation of Mr: Duncan, the then Resi¬ 
dent at Benares, devoted Uie sum of 14,000. Rs. per annum 
(subsequently increased to 20,000) for the establishment of a 
school for Sanskrit, as a means of reconciling the Hindus to 
ourrule and endearing them to the British Government." From 
the date of the opening of the school in 1791 up to the year 
1844, tlm Establtehmeiit was carried on under various super¬ 
intendents; different distinguished Oriental scholars, such 
as Captwis WiJford, Fell and Thoresby were successively 
Secretaries to the Committee of Poblic Instruction. In 1844, 
for the first time a European Mutleman was appointed aa 
Principal, in the person of Mr. Muir of the (Svil Mrvice—he 
was succeeded by the Revd. Mr. Wallis and in 1846 Dr. 
Ballantyne, the present talented Principal, assumed cliarge of 
tlie appointment. 

Tliere had long been felt a difficulty, nay more, an imprac- 
ficability in rendering a free translation of European works 
of a scientific nature, into tbe common language of the coun¬ 
try. The poverty of the vernacular tongue was a bar to every 
attempt at literal translation,—a more classical language was 
a desideratum. This was found in the Sanskrit, and so to 
extend a thoronp^h acquaintance of this language among the 
natives, was giyii^ them a key by which they might readily 
acquire the hitlierto nnfblJea regions of scientific know¬ 
ledge. The self-opinionated Brahmin, tlie modem self sitffi- 
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cient Pharisee, who deemed himself and his race to be the 
sole roasters in every thing appertaining to leuniing, would 
now find, through the medium of the Sanskrit, that his race 
were no longer walking in the broad light of truth and sci¬ 
ence, but gi*df>ing along in the mists of superstition and ig¬ 
norance. To dis]>el this darkness was a subject worthy of 
the British (juverninent even M'ithout going to the extent of 
endeavouring to enlighten the heathen on matters of saving 
Faith,—without even attempting to unmask the idolatry and 
setkselessuess of their religion. It were indeed an object wor¬ 
thy of a heavy sacrifice to expand the minds of the young 
Heathen, to raise their nature from the depths of barbarism 
tutheenliglitcnmeniofa civilized race, to give them a taste for 
such scientific pursuits as might tend to direct their thoughts 
from “ nature up to nature^s God,” and from thence the transi¬ 
tion to a better creed would be comparatively a matter of 
little difficulty. In Dr. Bnllantvne's dwii woi^s, the design 
of the College was for the development of a language ade¬ 
quate to the reproduction of European thought, and the 
instruction of a literature rightly adapted to our educational 
purposes by being in forih congenial to the Hindoo mind and 
free from barbarisms of speech," and again it has never l>een 
contemplated that in the Sanskrit the result should be 
locked up.” The object, then, of the College is to impart 
secular kuow]e«Jge to the Heathen, it is not destined for the 
purposes of conversion, it is not a Christian College; prayers 
to a Christian God are not to be heard within its walls. 'I'he 
building is essentially Pagan, and under its roof will be instil¬ 
led into the minds of heathen boys through the medium of 
the Sanskrit, a knowledge of every thing that appertains to 
modem science and its astounding discoveries and whatever 
is calculated to enlarge the understanding and improve the 
mind. 

Let us now turn to the subject with which |re have more 
particularly to deal and make a few remarks on the building 
itself. 

Considering principally, the object and purposes for which 
this pile has oeen erected and affer a careful exaihinution 
of its arrangements and effect, we reluctantly but advisedly 
come to the conclusion that the Benares College, as a Col¬ 
lege, and as a Pagan College, is a failure. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. To Major Kittoe 
the architect we give very great credit, for with indefatigable 
industry and extreme physical labor, even to the loss of 
his health,—with great difficulties to contend agauiBt--*with 
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consideralile opposition and want of support,—with many petty 
obstructions from some who should have rendered him every 
assistaiuv,—ha>he, nevertheless,succeeded in prudue ng a ijuil- 
ding of a particularly lK»autifiil order of English Architecture, 
accurate in detail as almost to defy criticism, and which will 
long stand a raonunient of his energy, Ids genius, and his 
skill. 

But it is not with the lieauty, or even the solidity or dura¬ 
bility of the building w'ith which wo have to deal. \N*ebee 
before us what i> slippered to be a ''College,'* but the pasiicr 
by, ignopiint of the purpO'OS for which it was designed, would 
pause, and it is more tlian proliahte that he would he led to 
inquire whether it was ix Monastery^ an Aaylutti, a Mmnntlvum 
or a Church. Let us inspect it clo.'ely and see if there i> any 
thing CoUeyiate in its char.icrer. VVe approach and Hnd a 
building bearing throughout, the distinctive peculiarities of a 
Christian's lfoU'»e of i*ra\er. We enter the I'oroh, a hort of 
Cathedral's gatilee,on each side are cloi'^ters. M e pass iu and 
bud a luagniticent nave with transepts, aisles, chancel and 
chancel aisles, we look up and a tower, clerestories and 
stained ghuss windows. We reiul Bildical texts, we only miss 
the rood screen and the lecttTii,—perhaps tliey are to come— 
And is thl< the school house for Ibigans/ Is thh tlie iiiodtd 
Heathen College^ (Jtia the wonderful work of art that is to 
shed lustre on our times, ? is thin the uepitot ultra of Colh'giate 
con^tructiveness, that w'e are to build a Cathedral with all its 
cluiracterUtics for a Pagan school iiouseV Is it for thi> that so 
many thou'^and of rupees have )h*cii ex|>emled on'an Ecclesi¬ 
astical editice in wliicli Heatlien boys might stiidy Sanskrit? 

VVe shall be told w'e are htper-critieal, we sliaW be referred 
to the opinions of the thons;uid and one visitors who have 
visited and admired tlio buiaJing. That it is a pretty eiiifice 
we confess, that it is appropriate, we as di->tinctlv deny. Visi¬ 
tors «rc charmefl with the College,—flieireyes clw'ell upon the 
rich carvings\»f the doorwavs, tlie Howiug traceries, of the 
windows, they are delightcJ with the stained glas*;, recalling 
to mind the chiirche^ at home, uiul tiie d.iys of youth,—tliey 
are enraptiireii with the fountain and the subtle tiwaim,—they 
gaze on the Victoria tower with delight—ra\eahonl the crork- 
etted pinnacles, the foliage and the scroll work, fuiint to the 
Hying buttresses and the fantastic gargoyles. I'hey are lie- 
wildered at the splendour of the nave, notice the rich moul¬ 
dings and the lofty arches,—are charmed with the open tiitil>er 
roof with iu delicAely carved pendents,—mark tlie cunningly 

speak np|>rovtiigly of the moral teata 
that decorate tlie walls,—enlai'ge upon the gilded euricluueuts 
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and heraldic devices that they sec around—note the quaintneas 
of the character and then sum up hy tlianking the ever at¬ 
tentive arcliitect for the rich treat he has afforded them, they 
give him his well merited prai^e, and then they go away and 
Kuy oh how beautiful in the College, how well worth 
si*eirig, how delighted von will he ; it is the tinest building in 
linlia out and out; it is all (Molhic and so pretty.*' And what 
does thi** mean—u hut have they «aid,—why they admire greatly, 
what they call the G^otliic BuildingV they speak in raptures of 
whut no one w’id differ from them in, and that is the beauty of 
its compoMcut parts, but they say notliing of its adaptability, 
its suiUibleness fora College, few give that a thought: they 
look ujton it as a fact, admire the combination of its carved 
stones and rapidly jump to the conclusion that the building is 
perloctiou. 

'J’he architect having <levoted many years of bis life to the 
study ofdnircli Arc’nitecture, (,aiid not theoretically only but 
practically, inns iiiucli us during his residence in England he 
was cngage<i in the roMoration ofancicnt Parish Churches), 
would naturally l^e anxious to seize the first and a very rare 
opportunity of carrving out, on a large scale, in this country, 
tiie <ietuiU of a style to Khich his tu-te inclined ; he has conse- 
fpiently introduced into a lay ediiic# and one from which 
religion is to he entirely excluded, the ]>eculiarity in all its 
grumh'ur, of an essentially religions and ecclesiastical style of 
architecture. A very irifiing alteration would readily convert 
the so called College into a n*niarkably handsome Church. 
We ask then, why such an ecclesiastical appearance should 
have lx*en permitted in a buihling destined fi»r non-ecclesiati- 
cal purposes f we ask, why in an edifice destined for Heathens 
a ('hristian temple should have been selected f we ask, why a 
buililing in which prayers to a Christian's God are never to be 
(offered up, an edifice rich in the decorations of a Cathedral, 
and bearing in its every form and character the peculiarities of 
a ('hristian's Cliurcb was particularly chosen? The style is one 
that has now received the almost universal* designation of 
“ Cbrisdan Architecture;** it is a style that sprung up and was 
developed in the services of the Church and carried out on 
Christian principles by professedly Christian men. Had Major 
Kittoe l>een engaged in erecting a Church, the details of 
the style would assumlly have been correct. Churches, 
and Major Kittoe will confess it are his forte and ifhe wereto 
■elect a building for construction, he would unhesitatingly 
say it shall be a Cathedral in the poin^ style of English 
Architecture. 

But why ebould a CWil College and for unbelievers 
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be, of »I1 structures in the world, a modified Christian Temple ? 
Is it that the symbols of the Christian faith, typified as they, 
are in the details of the Gothic style, are to spread their hallow¬ 
ed influences over the minds of the young Brahmins? are they 
like us, to understand Uiat laj^e windows symboliEe the per¬ 
vading expansion of the light of troth, while thd small doors 
typify the humility of the trutli seeker I Is the prevailing 
perpendicularity of the style to impress upon them the 
necessity of directing their thoughts upward to tlie considera¬ 
tion of a Christian's God ? If not, then why introduce Hea¬ 
thens into a believer’s house of prayer ? 

For a Christian edifice, there is no order of Architecture so 
admirably calculated to excite deep religious feelings; its in¬ 
fluence in promoting holy thoughts is magical ; but while in 
a sacred building it is tlie perfection of tlie Mautiful, sn a Hea¬ 
then College it is excessively inappropriate. 

And here we do not^mean to imply that the Gothic style, in 
itself, is to be discarded from all but Ecclesiastical buildings; it is 
not the adoption of the style of ornament that we deprecate now, 
it is the cruciform Church character of the Building. The 
Gothic is l>eautiful even in a lay edifice, but it must be modi¬ 
fied and adapted to ciicumstances; there is a domestic (iotbie 
which we usually find in structures not devoted to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal purposes, if we called upon an Architect to build us 
a College in the style of the Parthenon, we would not expect 
him to raise a mere temple,—a single large room surrounded 
by columns,—^no, he would modify the fonn, whilst he would 
retain as far as possible the impressiveness of the order, and 
by his treatment of which, we should be able to form an 
opinion of his taste; he might preserve the portico and retain 
the proportions of the columns, whilst the details of the 
mouldings, flutings, dentcls, modilHons and other ornaments, 
might be strictly accurate in detail. In the general manage, 
meut, he would consult the requirements of the College and 
not TOrtinociously adhere to the Greek formula. 8o with 
the Gothic, when we require a College in the pointed style of 
Architecture, we do not look for a small Cathedral, with un¬ 
meaning towers at the four comers clubbing the whole into an 
ineongraouB pile:—a building of an equally impressive exteri¬ 
or, but with far greater capabilities and adrantam might 
easily have been erected, an edifice as attractive as uie present 
one but dispensing with its Ecclesiastical proportions. For 
instance, let us turn to the new palace of Westminster, the 
rtyle of architectifie being exactly similar to that of the 
Benares College, and we oA is there anything eodenastical 
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in its character ? TIte Abbey wbicli it adjoins is of the ^ ^ 

style of architecture; a single glance declares the latter to be 
ecclesiastical, the former domestic. In the houses of Parita- 
ment, the Architect has displayed the poetry of the style, if 
we may so call it, he scorned to be the mere copyist, he wonM 
not condescend to take the Abbey as his model,—his design 
was original. Look at the niaguiheent chambers in whiek 
the Lords and Couiinonsdebut^ could any one for a moment 
imagine that they saw in them the slightest characteristic of 
a Clitircli interior; a nave and transepts and central tower were 
by no means found to be indispensable. What would barn 
been thought of an Architect, how would his poverty of 
conception have been derided if he had designed for that 
new palace of Westminster, a second abbey cut up into 
compartments and flanked by four towers? Had the origins.^ 
tors of the Benares College l^n the select Committee, 
tliey would probably have approved of the scheme; what bet¬ 
ter, would they say, than that the Lords should deliberate in 
tlie nave, the Commons in the chsincel, the aisles should be 
sulMiivided into Committee rooms, the transepts would form 
excellent libraries, and tlva cloisters would serve as admirable 
promenades in which Hon'ble Members might smoke ? And 
certainly they might answer all these purposes, and thousands of 
country cousins would gaze with delight on the new buildings 
and should an^ unfortunate wight, imbued with a love of art 
and blessed witli taste, perchance express an opinion as to the 
inapplicability of an Abbey Church tbrtlie purposes of a honas 
of Parliament, be would l>e instantly set down as hyper-critical 
and abruptly informed that he knew nothing about it, that 
it answered very well,—it was all medimval and so pretty I 
• If it is asked, w hy we should not introduce the ecclesiastical 
/atyle into lay ediflees, we answer that from our infimey and 
ftwni the nation's infancy, peculiar forms and peculiar cha¬ 
racters are set apart for particular purposes; a Church haft 
from the remotest age, been built of a certain form and every 
feeling in our nature prompts os to confine oureelvea to that 
which is conventional, aitliongh we know full well that the 
prayeni of acongregatiun are not heard and answered from on 
High, agreeably to the nature and disposition of the walls of 
the building from which they may be breathed. WhiU would 
Major KUtoe,Uie lover of Church arehitectore, think of tim ar¬ 
chitect who would be so barbarous as to erect e Church hi 
die exact iona of a modem Ikeatie ? would he notstand 
aghast and be horrified at the sight, but Why? tbe arehileeft, 
augid reaeonably ratoit and aaj, my Thespio Church k not a; 
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whit less anomaloas than your Pagan Cathedral College, in¬ 
deed 1 admire the style greatly, I have repaired and restored 
several Theatres, now 1 have got to build a Church I will 
adopt the style of the stage, 'nie boxes will make excel¬ 
lent pews, the charity children sliall sing in the gallery, tlie 
harmonium shall l>e in the orcliestra, the free seats in the 
pit, we will put the cler}'gmau on the stage and clap the 
clerk into the prompter’s and would this not answer ? 
We reply, yes, it would, but it would not be orthodox, it would 
not be congenial with our accepted notions of what is cor¬ 
rect, the cruciform plan is es-tcntialiy religious, the horse shoe 
theatrical style pagan. Wc desire to see buildings like every 
tiling else, in harmony and appropriate, and we aAirm that 
pave, transit unci ai^lj^nre as much misplaced in a College 
'Sd'votild be a spire on a'gin palace or a fountain in a Church. 

And now let us examine whether any positive advantage 
has been gained by«4isiiig the crucduriii ground plan: let us 
see if the architect had any sufficl^t reasOlTTbr deviating from 
tlie wonted College style and trespassing on the ecclesiastical, 
and to do so let us first state what are own our notions of a Col¬ 
legiate edifice. We look upon it as# a building or nniiiber of 
detached or connected buildings in which are to l>e found, ac¬ 
cording to the requirements of the eshiblisliment a certain 
aumber of studies or class rooms, contiguous but entirely dis¬ 
tinct from each other, we shoukl expect one or more lecture 
rooms of suitable dimensions and semicircular in form, then a 
hall for general ossemblv and if for Christian purposes, there 
should be a chapel. We should exfiect to see suites of 
rooms for the accommodation of the principal and one or 
more of the professors, nor should we omit a spacious reading 
room or library, where out of College hours the students 
might have the opportunity of reading undisturbed. As we 
are strongly of opinion that healthy bodily recreation is be¬ 
neficial to tbe mind, we ivould establish in the College 
grounds, or •rather in the school grounds (for College is a 
term applie«l more particularly to establishments for young 
men, and not for boys and children who are to be educated at 
the Benares Institution) we would establish a gymnasium. The 
whole should form either an extended range of buildings 
showing a good front or there might be wings, in fact as space 
in India is a thing not to be considered and as the benefit 
of fresh air is drived from each building being well exposed, 
there is no question but that to heap up and club togetner in 
one confined aretfi, a number of rooms is a grievous mistake, 
,as we shall show^[presently, portions of tbe new Collego arc 
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Anllrely deprived of air. With m long range ofbuildiijgA 
College might have been reared with as much exterior onia- 
ment ua has been lavished on the present pile; the effect would 
have been better and the advantages derived from a superior 
ground plan >^ould have been unquestionable. 

llis Honor the Lieutenant Governor in his opening addreoa 
alluded to the influence of architecture on the minds of the 
young and referred to the beautiful Colleges of Oxford and 
Cainhriiige. But his Honor must be well aware that the only 
ecclesiastical part of those Colleges are the cliapels which are 
•uppleiuentiiry, when they were built does ho imagine that 
the fellows prosecuted their studies in them, no they studied 
as they do now in rooms, which externally bear the style of 
architecture common to that of the chapels, but are widely 
diflerent in form. Let us look at the new Gothic Colleges 
at Cheltenham, Brighton, Victoria and many others recent- ^ 
ly erected. Is there one that )>ear5 the impress of a Church 
and arc they not all, as described above, domestic in appear¬ 
ance. Again look at the Military Colleges of Sandhurst, 
Woolwich and Addiscotiibe, and notice the arrangements; 
there are class rooms /entirely distinct as th^ are deta¬ 
ched from each otlier, tliere are Uullp and Chapels and 
Lecture rooms and Lihraries, and all are so arranged as 
tliut no iucouvenience should arise from proximity to each other, 
^'ow let us remark upon the novel plan as approved of by 
the Committee on the Benares College. The nave, which 


is apparently some UiO feet in lengtli by 30 wide, is bounded 
on either si<le by aisles, uhicdi are divided into a certain 
number of compurtmeiits or bins separated from the nave 
and from each ether by screen walls, tliese bins are destined 
to bo the receptacles for the senior students, where they aro 
to prosecute their studies, with a single tloor opening into the 
nave, and two doors leading into the verandah. These com¬ 
partments are so arranged that while they are separated from 
each otlier by a screen wall, they are notwithsttyiding so ex¬ 
posed as to iniinit every sound from the adjoining class rooms. 
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westerly winds, for there is a verandah, a class room, the 
nave and three walls intervening which will pretty tolerably 
exclude every particle of benefit derivable from a tattle, at 
though there may be open doors. Then we find that the 
nave is assigned to the mass of juveniles. As a school room it 
it absurd, as a medium of communication to the other claae 
roonukit is ridtoulously large. Here in this vast ball are to 
be loea^ hundrods of smsil boys with tbeir loud shrill voioee^ 
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•acl he who has witnessed the sTstem of learning adopted by 
the young dusky aspirants will readily imagine the din and 
buxs sutficieiit to drown Dr. Ballantyne’s *Mntellectnal 
thought," and certainly far from advantageous to the elder 
students in the contiguous cells who will be distracted by the 
avalanche of voices pouring in from the multitmle in the ad¬ 
joining nave. Tliis is the arrangement by which a swarm of 
little inattentive urchins, who can with Jifliculty be brought 
at any time to mind their books, should be placed in a 
public thoroughfare 160 feet long. And where is the Princi¬ 
pal to remain? Islie to stay in the Library or in the Museum 
among the bottled snakes and oUier East Indian preserves, or 
is he to vegetate in one of tlie aisle bins? why has not the 
architect to complete the delusion provided a brazen spread 
eagle from which bis learned disquisitions might be set forth? 
Ibr Oie “ Enroiiean gentleman, our Principal** must discourse 
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retreat, redolent of tatties, and subjected to the soothing in- 
fluences of a punkah, where in tranquillity, cool and coTleet* 
ed, we might argue subtle points with our Fagan antagosusti^ 
for as in the strain of Elia It is a confusion of pur|M>se to 
tax tlie brain witli a forehead inoUt trom excess of tempera¬ 
ture.*’ One transept is set apart for a Museum, and one for 
a library. Three of the four corner towers contain suiall, close, 
hot rooms, better suited for the reception of brooms and such 
like purifying instruments than for liumau beings, although^ 
by the way, one of them might be set apart for Hogging oper¬ 
ations, if the application of birch to the native frame is allow¬ 
able. The fouftb tower carries the water that is required for 
the fountain. 

Such is the novel plan for a College: we have heard that 
the original design approved of by Lord Ilardinge was very 
eery different, that there was nothing eccletaastical in tlie 
exterior, and that, moreover, the ground plan was entirely 
different: we^have reason to believe that the plan of the Ccd- 
lege at Agra was given as the idea which was to be modified 
end improved, llie Agra College consists of a central passage 
(which is nothing but a passage) bounded on each side by 
ehus rooms which are entirely unconnected with each other. 
This we conceive was the arrangement which His Honor the 
lieutenant Govmor approved of, and we have been credibly 
informed that in some other quarter, it was dkcovered that 
the central passage was the coolest portion of the building, 
90d Mnsequentlyithat the men who pulled the punkahs en- 
tU. iteMOt Tbi. «w 
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iadefenmble and such m njstem lunst not be repeiited» ^is 
central passage enlarged niigbt make a central class room, 
and so the architect with Churches ever in his eye grasped 
the idea, broke tlie length liy transepts, and thus the school 
house merged into the Church. We acquit the architect of 
liaving led the way, if tlie central Hall system was forced 
upon him, he cannot be responsible for the ill arranged into* 
nor; on his shouldem we can only throw the blame of adher¬ 
ing to the ecclesiastical style in the superstructure, and we 
scarcely know which was the greater mistake. It is now onlv 
a matter of regret that there is not a Bishop of Benares witn 
influence enough to obtain possession of this building ami 
knocking down a trifling tower here, and a wall there convert 
tlie College into the Bcnarcft Cathedral. We see so and so ren¬ 
dered immortal at the trifling outlay of a hundred rupees^ 
his names Christian and surname carved in c^uaint letters on 
a doorway for the eJiflcation of an^ admirtiig posterity, 
which will doubtless speak approvingly of the generosity and 
disinterested ness of the donor? then what an opportunity 
is now here, who will give the spire?—what noble minded io- 
dividoal will bequeath his name to the Hindoo future on the 
pinnacle of a College ? Is tbere no Rajah who can be talked into 
tranamitting the fame of bis generosity to a future age by pro¬ 
viding the needful for this same spire ? Can not some purse be¬ 
laboured Baboo be induced to present a rood screen, some pio¬ 
usly inclined Ranee be inveigled into ordering an organ* 
These are mere suggestions casually thrown out. but as the 
College has amongst the natives been calfcd for many along day 
the Naia Gyija Ghur,'* why notearry out the desigu to com¬ 
pletion? Wc have another point of difference with the architect 
and this is with relerence to the want of harmony in a mat¬ 
ter of detail, we arc of opinion that when we revive the me- 
dioeval style of architecture and retain what is grotesque and 
fantastic we must retain every part of the detail in its origi¬ 
nal character: thus for instance we should nejer dream of 
pewing a church of tlie roedioeral style of architecture with 
VKKlern upholstery, we would not admit couches, easy chairs, 
lauteiiils, rocking chairs or any such like paraphernalia of a 
drawing room; they would be most comfortable in a hot 
weather evening with Dr, Drowsy in the pulpit, but conusKm 
sense would rebel against such inconsistencies. So with tho 
stained glass windows. Of the beauty and effect of stained 
glasa there are not two opinions but when as we find in one 
^thi^ College windows ajumblmgtrf thesmodem wiA thw 
medkmd, we maat enter onrpnteid with Rmm who dkoanm. 
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tonance the placing of modern accurately out lined figures 
into a window of the tweUtli or thirteenth century. At the Col¬ 
lege we find her Majesty painted on proper artistic principles. 
Kow wc atiirii] that this is not in keeping with the character of 
the building. If as is the case here we find that tlie architect 
has scrupulously adhered to the details of that style of archi¬ 
tecture which iic selected, viz. in the stones, in the wood¬ 
work, ill the panelling, in the moulding of the windows, even 
to the very character of the letters, we ask ifit is in accord¬ 
ance to place there a modern drawing. To be in keeping the 
architect should have adhoicd to tlic " stiffnecked, spruiiicd 
anklcd, lugulirious visaged” fonns of the twelfth century, for 
however iui|>erfect when considered with an anatomical eye 
still tlie harmony "that exists every wdiereelse would have then 
been preserved throughout. It is necessary either to have 
mere stained glass and no figures, or figures niustf>e in tlio 
style of the age when such buildings were in vogue. We trust 
this will be duty considered in fiiltiig up the norttiern w indow 
in which we understand tliere are to be effigies of oertaia 
celebrated leading characters in public life. Is our respected 
Lieutenant Governor to be seen smiling from t>e.iient!i a black 
beaver and from over a swallow-taAed coat? Is Lf>rd Dal- 
housic to smirk over a stiff white choker and Lord John 
Russell peer out of a Windsor uuifonu? we trust such absur¬ 
dities are nut in contcmjilation, we woiilil as soon see a Bi¬ 
shop strutting along tlie streets of Calcutta wearing a sugar 
loar hat and crimson jdumes, or have seen the Architect him¬ 
self, at the opening of the (\>llege, presenting the kevs with 
a wreath of laurel round hk brow, mid wearing'nol ids blue 
tail coat with brass buttons, but dressed gorgeously in velvet 
cloak, shislied doublet and silken ho^, looking luediceval. 

W'itli regard to the ground plan of the CoiFege and the di¬ 
vision of the students, we hear that many high caste Brah¬ 
mins olject to allow their sons to be polluted by contact with 
those of a low caste. In fids College castes are to Iks ignored. 
Now knowing as we <Io theroote<i ontiputliy of the Brahuua 
to intermingle with their inferiors in caste, we ask if it is po¬ 
litic when our object is to instruct and improve the iidnu of 
Brahmins more particularly, and to wrench away all their 
absurd doctrines and superstitious mummeries that we should 
lay at the very outset a Ktnmbling block in their way to court 
the proudest to keep aloof and to withhold their sons from 
the lienefitH of education and so leave diem steeped in igno¬ 
rance and folly ? R is no answer to say, let them abstmn If 
they wish; we will find innameraUe etudenU fir&i e9 
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parts of India. That \a not the point, the Innumerable stu¬ 
dents had better remain for the present at their own Village 
schools, tlie Benares College is not or should not be a large 
school wherein the serapipgs of the higliways and byeways 
of Hindoostan are invited to congregate in order to learn" 
their al^)hal>et—the e'»tiil>li‘-hmtMJt is nut to be considered in the 
light of H large central Tafjrj.'d school, The object of the Col¬ 
lege is for the more tini.«»hcd education of a more advanced 
set of scholars, not children, not boy*<i but young men, nay 
grown-up men, men wiio do not come for the elements of 
education, but to learn the lugher branches of knowledge. 
These are the Students that we wish to see in the new College, 
we do not desire that «o cu.stly an establishment should dwin¬ 
dle down to tlie level of a piei)iii-atory scIuhiI. Children are not 
sent to our Univer^itie?* to learn their spelling, we donut give 
the high sounding title of Frincipal to a wnling master, nor 
of Professor to a dancing master—whv4hcn slioulU the Bena¬ 
res ('ollege l>e degraded into becoming an estabH>bment for 
children? We would dispense with the term College unless 
we maintained its character us a College. But to return to the 
ignoring of castes we find tliat out of *350 students, 150 are 
Brahmius, f,o Mahomedans, and tlie rest with the exception 
of half a do'/.en Christians, arc allot’ iii^rior castes of Hindoos. 
If we are tuld that this general gathering of castes under 
one roof i'. tlie very thing to do away with prejudices, 
we reply that the time has not yet arrived tliat we should l>e 
so Nuiuiiiary : the Brahmins as a caste are the most learned in 
India, and it is more especially tlm Brahmins that we must 
endeavour to enlighten ; fur onco upset by force of reasoning, 
by the unfailing powers of good education the rude notions, the 
childish 8U{)erstitionsof tlie Brahmins of the Holy City,andthe 
way to conversion lies clear before us—we bad rather it were a 
llralimiii College wttli diminished numbers, than hart their feel¬ 
ings at this momentous period, we would gladly teach all. but 
onr conviction is that we must go to the root of the evil at once* 
With the view of conversion in tlie distance, it is absurd to 
expend our energies in trying to get a stray convert here 
and there, this is but picking up a fallen leaf; we cannot af¬ 
ford time even upon tne branches, but we must set to work 
and with ii good will at the very root, if we would fell the 
tree of superstition and idolatry' that it may never spring 
np a^in. Tlie Mil is Benares, the roots are the Brahmins, let 
us refute by our learning tlieir every false notion, let us convince 
by moans of education in the higher brandies of knowledge 
that ours is the right system, let ns grapple with their most 
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•state reasonera in their atontest strongholds, convince bnt 
the Braliinins of Benares and Christianity will then be receiv¬ 
ed and welcomed on every side of Hindoostan. 

We trust the Governiueiit will reconsider the subject if 
their sanction has been given to turning tlie College, into a 
mere school. The aim is no longer in Mr. Duncan's words 
merely ** to reconcile the Hindus to our rule*' the Hindus 
have been reconciled and we have a far higher object in view 
now, the ultimate conversion of masses whicli while it can be 
done by a scientific education, can nevei bo[>e to be elfected 
by keeping the College at the level of a village, school. We 
would nave tlie Benares College looked upon by the students 
of village Schools as an estaldisliment to which it would be 
an honor to be admitted, a-here the most talented and those 
wlio had made a certain advance in learning could alone bo 
permitted to study. Let the students at fir&t be but few, no 
matter,—when it is fsund to be select, tliousands will strive to 
obtain admission ; then, and not till then, it may be called a 
College. In the mean time let us remember that we have 
two methods of conversion open to ns, preaching and teach¬ 
ing, and however powerful the fomrer has been and still is 
elsewhere, we feel .convinced that a superior education will 
have more effect than any preaching could possibly have. 
It is true that in the days of tlie apostles preaching was the 
main instrument by which the word of God “ so mightily 
grew and prevailed'*, but it must be remembered that then it 
was the poor but highly gifted who preached to the wealthy, 
and to tlie great, and to the enlightened of those Aimes, while 
here in India it is the reverse: we are the wealthy, the great, 
the trnlpr enlightened who have every means in our power for 
eoovertiiig the poor, tlie weak-iuindra and tlie ignorant. I'hus 
in India highway preaching is not the principal |iower as h 
was in primitive times, we have better means affoi^ed ns, we 
have the opportunity of increasing knowlege as the waters 
cover the sea; let us by su|ierior education force ofien the 
gamer of the Heathen mind, and then to fill tliein with the 
precioos grain of Gospel Truth will be comparatively an easy 
task. 

But we have lieen wandering from our subject and nmit 
return again to tlie material Cmlege. For tlie Principal and 
Head Master two detached dwelling honses have been ereetad 
on the grounds at adistenoe of wont two or three hundred 
yards from the maia bnihling. Theseare very properly in the 
^nies^ style: b&t sttaated as they are, tiiey savoiurigrsady 
of the Parsonage or ReMpry, they are very pret ty mmg-kMdB- 
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ing, domicile a>id while the exterior makes you believe, there 
is an upper story, the interior actually consists of but one set 
of lolty apartnients. 

These we consider, to l»e the most satisfactory por¬ 
tions of the ^College, but we repeat that in the general 
plan of tlm entire building these residences for the profes? 
Bors sliould have formed part of one grand whole, they 
might have formed tlie wings or l>een so connected tliat while 
they could have added to the extent and therefore to the niagni- 
iiceiicc of the college building, they would have been far more 
convenient,—for tlie exposure to an Indian sun and a hot wind 
in crossing over to one's private apartments at all times during 
the day, cannot be either beneficial or pI.M^uut, and we ima¬ 
gine tliat tlie Princ.pat would nnich prefer having liis quar¬ 
ters ill some way connected to the public studies, tliat he 
miglit lie saved this unnecessary expo-itire. It is true he is 
more retired, hnl as fir as ]>rivacy is •conf-crned be cannot 
even now step into his t^orandah or open liis windows without 
being seen, and us for being molested by iutriiders were bis 
quarters attached to the College Hiiildipg, \ye it reineiiibered 
that the studentH are but Way scliolar<, and aiVer all it would 
require but very little skill so to arrange tlie private portion of 
the Building tliat it sliould be strictly ]>rivato. 

Weconsiilcr it to lie quite unnecessary that u Public hnilding 
should beecpniUy tlecoruled on every side, thegi'and front should 
be the principal part to receive oriiimient tlie rest should be sub¬ 
servient and only just in keeping with the character of tlie style 
of urcliiiecture adopted: utility is the main jioiut to be considered, 
next comes architectural decoration. In the Beuaves collie 
utility has been sacrificed to display; like u bouse of car Is the 
four hides are almost exactly alike. We see the same effect 
from every quarter in which we take a view of the building. 
We look in vain for the example from which the architect 
worked, and wonder whether he had ever seen a college We 
think the Mnrtinierea more satisfactorv edifice, ibr we hee no 
advantage in bring able to run round a l3uilding and find it the 
came on every side, if this was the object the architect had in view 
in compressing the edifice into a contracted mass ns if space 
were waittiiig it reiiiiiids us of the fonn of the T»j at Agru, per¬ 
haps tlie architect had that in hUeye, and considering it to be tlie 
most iniiguiflcieiit Mussulman stnictnre in India, thought ia 
necessary to have the coming uiostuiamificient English strue- 
ture in India, of similar form, and in lieu of the four miuars, 
be four squat towers. Tlie Taj we llonsider to be just 

ae well adapted for a college aa the new building at Bena^ 
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•nfl tberefortt we recommend the originetors of the College to 
adopt the Taj stjle in futiiFe, if they wiah to putroiiize once 
more the making and clubbing aystem—at any rate we do 
hojie, that Iiereuiter when any extenaive anil exf>enaive ^trnc• 
tare U in contemplation, a hiiaty selection of a cle«ign be not 
made. In the case of tlie Benares college, de.dgns ne never 
■aw any one that was siibmitteil, but we iiiiderstnnil that it 
was the magical word Gothic" that decided .the |>oiiit. A pret¬ 
ty exterior %ron the selection; **a fierson of great lasfe at Head 
Quarterf^,” as we have lieanl it expressed, liked the Gothic, 
and immediately putting his hand on the Gothic drawing im¬ 
mediately said. ** This is the design we will have,"—and now 
before us stands in huge retdity the result. Onr opuiion of its 
merits we have recorded, and as we find that, inclusive of the 
value of convict labor, the total cost has l»eeii but little under 
2tK),000 Rupees, we cannot but regret that so large a sum as 
£20,000 should have Jlieen expended su iiijudicioiidy, iiijndi- 
ciotisly as far as the design and diameter of the building is con¬ 
cerned ; and we express a bo]>e limt in future, internal ar¬ 
rangements shall be more considereil than external decoration, 
and that utility shall not again be sacrificed to display. 
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C Continued from pag^l.J 

Tliomns Carlyle woe born, about the year 1796, at a mnall 
villaiye un the borders of England aad Scotland,— 
by tiaiiie, if we mistake not. HU father was a siibstantiA 
f.iriiier,—niern and religious in his ideas, but universsilly 
re^l«*cted liv tho^e aruiiiid liiin, as being the most correct,the 
iiiosi long-headed, and the best informed of them all. He 

h was who arraiigejl all differences ^iiiong his neighbours, 

and |irevented law-suits; he was the fierson ever consult^ 
ill htile delicate uffaii-s, such can lie comprehended only by a 
judgment at ome souml ami |>eiietrating; he was tlie general 
referee of rhe surrounding districU. Carlyle’s parentis in 
short, Miinetlimg not unlike,—one of whom his son has sketched 
so pleasant u portrait,—tlie fiitlier of our own Diderot, who 
was eipially the arbiter-genera! of bU circle,—whose prudence 
and ex|ierience ujhmI to keep Ids neigliliours clear of litigations 
jealousies «nd domestic broils. Carlyle in a lively felt* 

and has not iiidi*ef|uently given expression to. the gratitude 
he ovveil to Providence for bestowing on him such a father 
Pram! of an origin nurtakinn; at once of the |>opu]ar element 

and that of iiobilitv, he has often been able to say of himself_ 

what he s.iid in a measure of Burns, or Diderot, men of the 
people like liiiu-«lf.—How many Kings, how many Princes 
are less nobly born!” The opinions of Carlyle are explicable* 
we may be iierndrted to say, by the consideration of liis birth* 
and earliest education. His heart’s best feelings were in har¬ 
mony with tlio-e of the People; hut he nevertheless held 
opinions of a decidedly aristocratic character, llie reason 
of this U obvious; from child-hood, he had learned,in obserr- 
ing his father’s conduct, to understand how respectable is the 
People, and to perceive how contemptible is the Mob I This 
sentiment is the main-spring, in ail Carlyle's writings. At a 
eerraiii period, he took up the cause of the People with such 
vehemence, as even to win tbe sympathv of the Chartists- 
yet gpver for a momejat has he ceased from expressing his 
•ontempt for those snobs. His original education was dmge- 
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ther of a rustic and common-place description; and some¬ 
what thereof has dung to him ever since. 

He liiiuself, in the Sartor JlrsartuB^ has been at pains to 
make us acquiunted with the iini)ressions of his infancj, and 
the inHuence which those iuipressums, the natiirp of tlie loca¬ 
lities, the ]andsca|>es, the surrounding scenery, created upon 
his mind. The cattle-fuirs, to which his father soinetiiiies 
took him, tlie tvrice-a-day apparition of the mail-carriage that 
passed over a^iist the village,—to him a luysteriuns vehicle, 
u small ainbuiatory world, on its way from who knows whi¬ 
ther, in progress towards some equally unknown destination 
all tliis is describetl in the Sttrtor J^eBurtus, with a freshness 
and vivacity that ever cliumctorisc the feelings of simple 
childhood. And liere, let u.^ bo allowed to iinlulge iti a phy¬ 
siological reHcction. Look b\it at the portrait of Carlyle. 
Do yon not jn^n'Cive that all the features, which make up 
that solid head-piece^ are, hath morally and jiliysirully, of a 
rustic cast? Strength and health are |>ercepril»ly visible; the 
protracted toil of yours may have worn and emaciated t'lo.se 
features:—hut it has brought ]io further change: it does not 
furrow them. Austerity, peiMn’creance, patience, the untir¬ 
ing courage that brooks not defeat, hut will go u-licad des¬ 
pite of obstacles—alf the-ft eharactcristics and virtues of the 
rural ^tock,—are engraved upon that serioiH, btern, and some¬ 
what harbli counteiinncf*. I buw some years ago u iM>rtraitof 
Carlyle at an earlier age; the same characterist.cs were thero 
observablebut youth,coinbiruni witli €*tliicalioii niid intellec¬ 
tual culture, tlien imparted to those features some^thing of a 
more worldly *'t«nip ;—the ffentlrmant in fact seemed to re¬ 
assert hU birth-right and Ins blood. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, the ruMic ty]>c reAumod it's sway with advancing 

? eani, and Las in tiiru effaced all tlie m'?rely acquired Iraiu. 

'bk U a phenomenon, which every boily may have observed 
in other instances, and of which the case under notice aervea 
fora frcsli iilq^ntioii. 

Besides that e:irhor and most important education, Carlyle 
went througii a second course of histraction at Annan, where ha 
had as a class fellow H tward Irving, the same who, at n later 
period, earned renown hy his eloquence ns lhoy?ccrrca</Edwar(l 
Irving; and whos;; loss was bewailed by biaold achool-fe'.loir 
Carlyle with heart-felt grief, and in terms of warm affection. 
At Auuan he rccievcd t!ie first elements off dasatoal edit* 
oation. Here, to bin huge disgust (if we aro^ credit his own 
assertion, under t(io guThe or Bm Teofdedrdk) he ^ to 
learn the declcnsious and coit)OgttiiMia» aad to malu tbe 
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bett of hit way through the Syntaxes both Greek and Latin. 
However, a father’s ambition, this time perhaps guided, and 
not amiss, by thc*8igns of intellect wliich the young man ex¬ 
hibited, consigned the latter to the University of Edinburgh, 
where lie sojpurned two years, returning liome ever and anon 
to pass the vacations, to enjoy again the localities that were 
dear to him, and to recal the recollections and impressions of 
infancy. IMie turn of his mind was from tliat time at once 
speculative and poetic; be devoted himself with ardour to the 
study of mathematics, but equally disquieted himself with the 
mysteries of /asst and Wilhelm Meister^ in endeavouring to 
fathom them. A fact that well denotes this turn of mind is, 
that a few years after quitting the University he published,in 
rapid sticccssion, a translation of Letfcndre s Geotnelry^a 7Ve- 
tUe on Proportions, anti a translation «f Goethe's Wilhelm 
M\^uter, Oil leaving the Uiiivei'sity he was for sometime 
undecided as to the choice of u profession. It was at first his 
iiiteiitioii to cuter the Chiireh; but apprehensions of a sort 
that may easily be conceived, deterred him him from this pro* 
jeet. His frankness of char.actcr, find, if possible, still 
greater freedom ol soul, jn all probability made him hesitate 
to become u teacher of doctrines, regarding the truth whereof 
he might not be fully cominccd, and to recoil from certain 
oliices too frequently attendant on his intended profession. 
So he abandoned that dcKign; and pending a final choice of 
an occupation, he betook himself to the tcachin)!* of Mathema¬ 
tics in his own county. This provisional Profcssuiship las¬ 
ted about two years. 

it was about IB23, and con<seqnpntly in his own twenty 
•eventU year, that after long hesitation, Carlyle decided in 
favor of unrestrained fmedum, and embraced the profesdon 
of R m in of letters, a profeuion so well defined by hiiiHelfin 
his Life of John Slerliny^ ns—“ anarchical, nomadic, altoge¬ 
ther etherial, and fettei^ by no conditions." A Scotch 
Encyclopedia received his first essays, on ^onte->quieu, 
Monbiigne, and the two Pitu. Tlie translation of Legen¬ 
dre’s Geometry, and that of Wilhelm Meister^ already inen- 
tiunetl, succeeded these first efforts; anil, very shortly, ex¬ 
uberating ill the saiiic direction, and delving into that vein of 
German philosophy, he published his Life of Schiller^ in the 
first instance plpoe-iiteal,—in the London in which 

Hazlitt and CluUte Lamb were then fellow labourers. Tbut 
Idfii of ScAiMr, Carlyle's first distinguished effort, gives ns an 
exeelittit idea of the stAte of the Rumor's mind at tlie p^od 
whin BO was in the very Tortexof his myatio and eathnaiaatia 
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flights. And when he meditated a reaction against those 
materialist and sceptic theories, nliicli then reigned in Eng* 
land, nnd wliich have reignerl there otiidally, ut least from 
the time of Priestley to that of Malthns. The influence of 
Beiithaim was then all powerful; Utility \ra;i di'eiiied the 
basts of society, the aim of all legislation, the legitim.ite 
iiiaiiispring of human actions. This doctrine,—degradiitj: to 
liiitnanity, hut worthy of being proiched hy the iinin irliom 
Edward Gaits found, at the age of eighty-eight years, sull 
disf|itieting liiiiiself ahoiit his reputation, in'tte.iil of preparing 
his soul to depart decently fur another world,—thi^ doctrine 
had two grand laults. On the one hand, ir weighed hhe a 
nightninrt! on the senses <»r all youthful and truly liheral and 
generous souls, uiniiihihiting with its vilo shade all their iiuhler 
irwpirations, ainl nckiiowledgitig their e.\jiressi(»n only w t!i the 
grin of sarcasm. And on the other hand, it was ever striv¬ 
ing tt» sap the foun 4 lations of t'le Kiiglisli con tiiiitioii, hy 
denouncing hereditary nglits, and iiiciting against the aristo¬ 
cracy the middle cIum^s ivhoui it infected witli its poison. In 
a word, that dcwtrlne was n defllemeiit to the iMttnaii eon* 
science ;autl threatened no small dapger to Eiightnd. In alt 
ages, those who think and tho-e who prot’ess to liiiiik, in.iv 
divkied, like other i*1as<*s of society, into two categorm.^,—tlw 
well-born thinkers, and the inoh. Bciitlium was the leailer of 
that mo^,-*uhich term hc»wever we here desire to t>e under¬ 
stood only in an irilellecriial sc'iise. Bead, if yon can do so 
tvithont di.'igiist, that faiinous TrtaOse on L^yislatiom, in >viiich 
all the Vices are weighed in one scale of the L'tilitgj'itiii Imhmce, 
against all the virtues in the other; road it,—and ymi will learn 
bettereven than at an Indian Bratnnin'sScdiool,-—that nil uc- 
tionsarc in themselves iiidiflercnt. Yet, according to ih-j ininio* 
ral theories of the East, it is in the eye only of the Eternal and 
the Infinite that crimes and virtues arc alike iiiddrerent, 
—according to U.uitham, they arc indifferent even to man's 
view. Avarice is useful;—for it is a fine medium lor the 
amassment of capital;—Prodigality is iisefnl, fur it tends 
admirably to spread and circiilato wealth Usury is useful, 
for it gives excellent lessons in economy to those who are 
it's victims;—-Vanity fosters luxury, and so promotes com¬ 
merce. Beiitlinm was ever ready to say, as said that sU»ut 
disciple of Voltaire,—M. Andrieux, if J mistake not:—- 
“ Parricide is doubtless n crime, though mahity an exhibition 
of ^ tiuteV* It was against these ahomhnd^ doctriitas, 
which, had they Heen generally aedeptsd^ woulfll^Ymicd to 
Sngland’s ruin,that Carlylemostparti^iilaKly urgsilijrc«aeiisH. 
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Both among his precursors and his cotemporarieSf were 
some voices lilted ii|i in protestation to the like effect 
but they were feeble ones. The eloquent Coleridge had not 
Btrengtik to take upon himself the struggle. Carlyle is the 
only mail, wlqi, at that period, dared openly to rise against 
those impious and iniTnornl teiideneies. It was he alone, 
who, uncoiincetcd with the official wgrld, but in the midst of 
that revival of the 18ih century which distinguished the period 
of the Boiirhou restoration, dared to maintain that religion 
is a thing eternal and iicccssnry to human existence; that, 
the nrUtocrncy is an institution founded even on man's 
natiiiv, essentially indeslrnetiblo however changeful and 
)i;*i‘ishablc the forms it may assume ; that the revolution, 
consideretl as a fact, is an cv<*iit worthy of everlasting re- 
inembraiicc: but that, if viewed as n doctrine, it has achiev* 
<d nothing ptM'im.neiil; that tltc people ought tube regarded, 
supervised, instructed,--and not Itft^open to corruption, 
ficc to sink into wretchedness, or fake refuge in ignorance 
at pleasure, as the radicals pretended. To all the wild po¬ 
litical thi’ories then abiuad, he ever opposed those three 
words which Schiller decjncd the words essential, and alone 
powerful, to maintain the worth of human existence. His 
ideas where all clothed in a singular, cingnintic garb, which 
protected Ins thoughts in all their mysterious value, kept 
the vulgar ut a distance, made fools laugh,—but ]K)sscs$ed, 
on the contrary, an attraction fur all minds capable of reflection* 
To what party' did he belong ? Was be Tory ?—one would 
have said so, on seeing him take up the defence of Protestan- 
tbin. Was he Whig? One would have said i^o, on behold¬ 
ing him again as the oltnnipion of reforms, and an advocate 
for the nliolition of all those ancient iilnises, which were the 
burden of liutiiaii existence. Was ho a radical ?—No; tliat 


IS the one acriisuiion which none can bring against him; 
shboiigh, at u later |>enod, wlien he took up the cause of the 
people with singular energy ami vigor, many folks thought 
lie had turned Chartist ;—Jlt^t as. alter the puhireation of the 
Latter Day Pamphlets, he was taunted us an absolutist, and, 
after the publication of John Sterling, accused of atheism. 
Kay, good friends, he neither is, nor ever was, any thing of 
that sorL He both ever was, and is, in all simplicity, a man 
who right well knows the ago lie lives in, and knowstoo that 
il*s tenets are nauglit hut fantasies,—einpasMoned fantaiues that 
acts ^ wm folly, and end in fearful re-actions. lie ia 
OM ever asserted, that in tinies.%when man has no 

faidi it isabore all, most important to keep the ba* 
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lance in eqnilibrio, in oriler to sare the various elements ne- 
ee^ary to life from niutiially <1estroyiiig each other in blind 
opimsirion, amidst periietnally recurring coiiHicts. 

The inHuetioe of Carlyle, we may just by the way observe, 
the never been of an ofhcial character; but it has Itecii all 
has greater on that account. IJis works have excited scan¬ 
dal ; btustcringly attacked, blustcringly jiiilled to pieces, 
they have hardly been defended at all. He allowed the 
hubbub raised against liim to tsike it's course, and lefl liis 
ideas to make their way in the world, w ithoiit the aid of strong 
personal prepossessions- The iiiHiience which those writinga 
have exercised, has lieen entii'ely latent, almost sileiil,—iiot- 
withstunding the outcry against theantliorV naiiie. liis sen¬ 
timents have been eiitbotlieiJ under all tunris, ^bethcr aristo¬ 
cratic, or democratic; but it is easy to recfignizo the traces of 
of his way of thinking, in some ot* the most remarkable pro¬ 
ductions of modern l^iglish literature. Teniiysou is the most 
eminent of contemporaneous Hiiglisli poets;—who can tell 
how much credit Carlyle deserves, as having contributed to 
form those talents? \Vho can even say liow much is due to 
Carlyle in the political roinancesof D'JIs'raoli?—though perhaps 
neither of the two authors named, ui'ght be very well dis¬ 
posed to acknowledge tliat influence. Carlyle has done more 
than any other individual towards putting down the Bvronian 
brother-hood, and (thanks to tlic ideas put forth by fiim on 
literary and nrtistical subjects,) towanis promoting the iilti- 
xnate, though tardily achieved triumph of Wordsworth, over 
the remnant of the Satanic School,—Wordsworth, as much 
admired at the present time, as he was despised in bye gone 
days. Descending even to revoluaoithr}' and socialist litera¬ 
ture there is no style to be found, of wliich the more favora¬ 
ble specimens are not more or less indebted to him. The 
Purffotory of Snicldee, written by Thomas Cooper, a 
Chartist shoe maker, is dedicated to Carlyle; and that other, 
very curious hook Alton Locke is the production of one of 
his most enthusiastic disciples. Without founding a 
School,—without aspiring to the false glory of wielding a 
spiritual Dictatorship, (common iu onr time, but barren in 
results as such ofHce is,) he Has exercised, and continues still to 
exercise a supremacy, which parties the, most diametrically 
opposed to each other have often, without caring to make 
the avowal, fully recognised,—and do still recognise, in 
secret, lii America his influence has been greatly felt,«« 
where I trust it daily inerease, and watfwr strength to 
gel the better of Bentham-ism, whkh eMf needs a awislo, 
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The Gteraans will in turn, sooner or later, make iliemselToa 
masters of that philosophy which owes its birth to Qmna&j* 
It will help them to take up the stitches in their at present 
ruptured philosophical traditions, and to rid themselres it 
once of the louts who have degraded the same,—as well as 
of those atheistical kog* anathematised (alas, too Intel) hj 
poor Henry Heine,*—for whom great allowance must sorel/ 
oe made, as one who has deeply suffered. ^ 

The philosophy of Carlyle does, in fact, derive its ori|^ 
from the German philosophy. By the aid of his pieremg 
eye and practical English sense, he to a nicety discerned the 
amount of strength which it was imssible to draw from that 
quarter. He never beguiled himself by viewing in earnest 
the metaphysical scaffoldings that towered before him,-^ 
nor ever lost his way amongst those interminable and useless 
dis<|uisition8 on identities and non identities, objectives and 
subjectives, transcendental aestheticism, categories, or contra¬ 
dictions. He perceived that the systAn, which liad raised 
those ingenious edifices was of greater consequence than the 
superstructures themselves, and that thetraiu of thought which 
inspired those systems, must be again more essentially philoso¬ 
phic than the very systeifis! Between the rationalism of Kant 
and the pantheism of Goethe,— when eter shall we leave off 
canvassing points of mere etiquette? But it is not thus that 
these men should be estimated. Let us rather ask, what was 
the state in wliich Goethe and Kant (not to mention other 
philosophists) found mankind, and society in general. 'VVliat 
ideas did they form of liuman life, and what ends did ibe^r 
pursue in virtue of those ideas ? Why, Goeilie found an unu 
verse all withered : theories (the complaint is his own) that 
represented the world os an immense factory, or rather as a 
gigantic Kitchen where all that we see, or smell, from the 
flint pavement up to man’s devices, was elaborate and point- 
device—a World made up of engines, wheel-works, kitclien^ 
jacks, ovens,—the ideal, in short, of the 18th Century. 
Goethe appeared on the scene; he gave life to tlfese luateriais, 
re-cldthed them in richest colours, and sliewed us, instead of 
that ordered mechanism, which iiccldeiit only put in motion 
the wrestling of Nature's living impulses. This is the service 
that Goethe rendered ; he partially put a period to the results 
of the 18th Century; he shut up one of its outlets,—one that 
will never be re-opened. The service rendered by Kant is 
b^ly leas valuable; it no more consists in his theory of 
eonti^iotious, tbin that of Goethe cousiats in his system of 
panthmm. Until the period when Kant made his appoaranoe 
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tike labors of the metaphysician had been onlv empl^ed |o 
mnder man, as fur as pMmle, a nieretc^rrestriaf im^ tenjnortd 
animHl. According to the view of the |dii!osophers of that 
day, tliere appeared no end more exalted or more worthy of 
iiiaira dignity, timn that which condemned him to dwell ca¬ 
bined and confined, within the liuiita of time and space he 
was to move l>etween parallel straight lines drawn with ma* 
thematica) precision; Kant came, and rescued the spiritual 
man ! one stroke of his pen, he antiiliiluted time and 

space,—reduced them, that is, to he no more than intellectual 
intelligetkcies,—and once more confided humniiiiy to the infi* 
pite him! the Kternal. He too closed another outlet of tho 
18fci Century; and cloi^d it for all future time, not 
w'iti stnuding the uttciiipts to hurst forth again, that arc from 
t me t;> time made hy the bestial fiend of Sensualism, and 
the didac^tic impiety of the Savtins. 

Carlyle liad a ]K’rfect comprehension of all this: bnt did 
not trouble himself about verifying minute details. He was 
satisfied with the prospect as it presented itself to his view, 
and relied on his general impressions. As for theories, ho 
made his own through the intervention of a very methodical 
and remarkably EM^flisk process of assimilation, peculiar to 
liimsclf. lie transl!ito(l siyllogisin into facts; and proved 
each of them hy contemporaneous History, in such sort that 
we arc Astonished and dcliglitcd to behold the niotapliysicnl 
entities (which hcforc seemed to us mere abstract unrcalitic*) 
moving, s}>cakiiig, and endowed with power for good or evil. 
All the doctrines of the Gt rmnn philosophy are to lie fonud 
iu the writiiijiS of Carlyle; but, in order to find them, we 
must deconi|K>se tiiusc writings, and submit them, us it were, 
to n chemical analysis. Those doctrines rirculato thniiigh- 
out his pages, hut they arc like those chemical dements, 
the iron, alkali^ and snlt«, that circulate in ourlicart'ii hlood, 
and in the tears which emotion or distress wring frotu our 
eyes. 

It was unffoubtcdly tlic Lift* of SekUfer that led to the first 
eomnmtikcatioiH }M*t;v(Tn C»rlylc and Ouethc,~eominiiiiica* 
tions whicli subserjnciifly hreame frequent and numerous. 
llVe sec him, in his letters to Gogiho, just recovered from all 
those moral diseases, incidental to the periful, of whicli ho 
comfSIi-iiis so eloquently in the S^artor UemrtuB, For he Uni, Uio 
declared foe of seutimcntulity, has had, it would appear, hisday 
of desolation and remorse, of Byronismand Werlerism,—like 
all the rest of theuvorld in our time. From one of th^ let* 
ters (date 1826) it is evident that the crisie of thodiswder, «»• 
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4f it eret was Tory severe, which we doubt,—had been 
got over: and that Carlyle had turned to account the piece 
of advice which he gives himselfshut up Byron,—open 
Goethe!" Already married at tliut time, he describes the 
little uouk which he and his wife inhabited in Scotland, his 
native soil,—and a sense of domestic felicity seems to mingle 
with the following sketch;—‘Micro/’he writes to Goethe, 
though not without some trouble, wc have built and fur¬ 
nished a suitable and sobstantUil house; lierc, in the absence of 
alt employment, or profrssionul iivcjcutions, wc pursue the 
Ciiltivutiou of literature with diligence, but lifter our own 
peculiar fashion. We arc hoping for n joyous addition to the 
roses and other dowers that dec’k our garden ; and we trust 
that health and tranquil iitiiids will aid iiiir hopes. The roses, 
a good many of them, still roinaiii to l>e planted; but to 
our idea they are blooming already in anticipation. Uuit<- 
seau would have been as happy hen*, a<ein his Island of St Pi¬ 
erre.’* There, in the Imsoin of solitude, lived Carlyle: con¬ 
tinuing to dwell amongst the localities in which his infancy 
had glided away, slowly consolidating, and coiiccMitrating in 
himself, the impressions vhich were defined to pervade hb 
soul uniutcrriiptedly during the next tnwnty years. He ne¬ 
ver saw London, until towartls hb eight and twentieth or 
thirtieth year. His first sojourn in that idty occurred in the 
year 1H26; but he remained only a sliort time, and returned 
to lib beloved Scotland,—which cfuintry, however, he quitted 
almost for good about 1830, the period at wliich hb name 
began to make n noise in the world. 

It WAS ill hb Scottish rtUireinent that he composed his first 
admirable essays on German literature, which were publblied 
in the Edinburgh Reoiew^ and in the Foreign Review. la 
these articles, we recognise tlie original Carlyle, youthful, la¬ 
borious, and full of ha^ihootl, but exhibiting also a siiiootli* 
ness of style, which he by and by lost,—but which then im¬ 
parted to hb eom|K>sitions a polish not liesttfived upon lib 
sub«equent performances. In these earlier efibrts, Uie vol¬ 
canic fire and lava-fiaines, that were shortly to burst forth in 
all directions, roll on their course in subterraneous conceal¬ 
ment, though their warmth communicates to these pages a 
■ombre and somewhat forlorn lieaiitv. Between the essay on 
Jean Paul Richter or the more eloquent passages of the 
Sartor Reeartue^ and hb other works of a later date, tbera b 
all the difference that there b between an ttal'ian climate, and 
the sMing atmosphere of troiueul lands. Youthful svmpathiee 
Ulttmiaate hb earlier writings; beautiful thoughts,la all their 
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freshness, whieh hsTe barelj had time to germinate in hie 
mind, derelope themselves in those ]>oges, clothed in ricliebt 
imagery;—all is well ordeml, every thing methodically dis¬ 
pose. Subsequently to the publicHtion of ^SVirtor i^fsartirs, 
and bis contributions to Fraser^g A/a^aztne, w e perceive a total 
change; and thenceforth dates Carlyle's second Style,—the 
most brilliant example of which, is the History of the 
French Revolution, In all his %vrifings of this period 
dark, and appalling shade unifonidy prevails; swiA lighten* 
ings dash in bright succession oYt a stormy deep ; thunder 
growband bursts; infernal agencies shriek and yell, as they 
ere borne along upon the pinions of the bla>t, or on tlte whirl* 
winds of the tempest. Yet, from time to time the clouds 
break, and permit us to behold, as it were, a minute Star, 
whose smiles twinkle over a ^y of perfect azuie. And, 
though the storm which passes over head may terrify, we 
cannot but in turn feel rerre.^hed by the purer and milder 
atmosphere, which suggests that the unctiaincd elements 
should have no terrors for us,—inasmuch as a calm will sure- 
Ijr succeed. Kothing can equal Carlyle's powers of descrip¬ 
tion ; his portraits are more clearly detined than those of the 
magic lantern on the walls of a darkened chamber; tlic long* 
aince buried droiaatu persona re-appear in all their wont^ 
grins and wrinkles; they hop, skip, and jump, as in days of 
yore. HU Cagliostro, his cardiiml Itolian, JBarrere, Danton, 
once known can never to be forgotten ! His details of the 
Reign of Terror are the finest delineations of that gloomy 
period; the very soal of the revolutionary epoch is transfuaeu 
into hia pages; the very ring of the expressions used by him, 
brings to mind the burden of the Marseillaise^ and the feorfal 
Carmagnole, Tlie three months chronicle of horrors, between 
September and December 1793, during which period the 
gniUotine battened on the noblest heads of each and every 
party, leaves behind it a frightful impression, tliat checks and 
oongeals oorliearts blood as with some sudden impression of 
terror, and transfixes one as the glance of a basilisk. PhilHpiie 
of Orleans headed the melancholy roll of victims,—followed by 
Bamave, Marie Antoinette, the thirty-two Girondists, Ma¬ 
dame Bolland and the long list of young and noble victims 
who exfured under the knife—” who swept away,*^ says our , 
author, ” like withered leaves in Autumn." It k indeed a 
wonderful tale. Of all the books that have, been written on 
the French Revolution, thU will be longest read, this will be 
last to lose h'a rignificance. The other Histories tkrt have 
beed written, are alrmy out of date,^<*4lie theories on whieh 
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STB based having been admitted to be &]«e. Hie Ccmsidara* 
turns of M. de Muisrre, tlie most remarkable work that Fjwce 
has produced on the subject,—the most prophetic, and tb# 
roost profound,—is equally bye-gone. CuHyle's theory alone 
holds out agtfinst and will probably triumph over the events 
of time, as it hasiilready triiiiiiplitid over events of late v>ccur- 
ronce, whereby it’» correctness has been abundantly confirmed. 

Since the publications of the work entitled Chartism^ Car¬ 
lyle indulges in an extreme peculiarity of style; his colouring 
grows more and more sombre :—he is all black. The whole 
of his writings,—remarkable as they sometimes are, and to 
obviously original that they could have emanated from no 
other source, exhi[>it two great defects; they are confused 
aud interrupted. I'here are many original theories, many 
novel ideas in QhartUm^ in Past and Present, in the Letters of 
Cromtcell, and in the Latter da^s Pamphlets; but these are 
scattered, crumble(l. up, and lost amidst a very chaos of 
invectives, apostruplies, lursts of wrath, and facetis. Tim 
Latter days Pamphlets in particular, which are already 
know to the readers of this Review, bear the impress of these 
faults on every page. Ylio revolution of February had rous¬ 
ed the gallant Carlvle to fury ; and forthwith insurrections, 
parliaments, Lf>rd i^alnierston's policy, kings put to High! by 
impulor out-breaks, co-toinporary literature, political re-ac¬ 
tions,-nothing escaped the violence of his attacks. All 

that England must prides herself upon,—her parliament, her 
liberty, her effective progress,—all these he demolislied, and 
trampled under foot. The pliilantliropic followers of John 
Howard, capitalists and constructors of rail ways, and Lord 
John Uussell’s cabinet, were all alike involved ip one common 
anathema. There was but a single point, on which lie seemed 
to feel in accordance with the spirit of the lustitutums of his 
country :—and that point is, protestautism. The Papal Ag¬ 
gression, as they call it on the other side of the channel, has 
rospired the last, and as we think, most reratukable of his 
eight pamphlets,—that entitled Jesuitism, —awondcr fully curi¬ 
ous and novel production, on a minute analysis of wliich, 
however, for divers reasons that will doubtless be readily un- 
derstooti, we do nut much care to enter. These pamphlets 
received as they were, with hostile clamours on their first 
appearance, have nevertheless experienced the fortune that 
has attend^ all Carlyle's writings. Two years have past, 
ami their merits are now plain to every perception. The 
moVtr number of tlieir predictions has hwn realized; Car 
lyle’s bbws were justly planted, though he may have 
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ttriick Arer-bard, and with taro iona!| cfT^^mttnrr iritli 
tvhicli uU Europe hns lieen of lafe years Ue bad 

derliireil the |mrlianient of Kn^lund to be ttifecled wilb a le« 
thargy which tinght prove mortal. Fur tliia In* was dendeil at 
the l erHKl «if |iulilicHtiun. Yet, wimt aiiid thh Ttmer only 
lately? What, in the face of that very Parliuineut, only la»t 
week, aud Sir James Qraham, a man thoronghly veiscd in 
parliaiiieiiUry affairs? Carlyle had asserted tliut, unleM 
some metliod wci*e introduced, the system uf Govenuncnt in 
great Britain would shortly cease to work; that fiolitical 
traditions ought to be ahaiidoncd because they degenerate 
into iiiei'c routine; aud that sonic originator of veritable re* 
forms was most urgently needed. Is it imssihle that what 
has been passing in England, during the last twelve luoiithSi 
can have failed to open all eyes f Does not the need 
for sonic statc.smaii*Hke refiWins make itself more and inora 
felt? The events thJt Europe has witnessed since the 2iid 
of Dcccmlier, have fully justified Carlyle's anticipations; and 
as for his industrial theory (the objt'ct of so much rulirtth ) 
his Captains of works, and his industry under militniy dhti- 
pitnc, 1 would not answer for it thuf this idea had not origU 
Hated ill other heads than his. 

Mr. CarUlc hns now liecn domiciled for many year*, at 

Chelsea. All his visitors represent him ns nn extrellcnt elia* 

raeter, full of humour and eloquent in discourse, satirical 

without lieing in the least degree unconrteons, a triHc ha^ly, 

hut only so under the iiifliu>ticc of an exalted stmtimeiit, 

or when labouring under a feeling of aniioyaifrc caused by 

the expression of some false or frivolous thought. Uc docs 

Slot, 1 lielicvc, much like contradiction, still less ailniirrs 

such pmo'is as he finds to possess no points in common with 

himself. Though a great foe to seiitimentalism. acaiiist 

which he hibitually rails, lie is not the less both kind and 

geherous of heart in all cases of real misfortuite,-»w lethcr 

tlie distress be that of a king or a beggar. Tho real iU 

sasteia of life, its luimbei Krss crosses, as he says himself, have 

never found a more feeling expositor. Eveu a writer who 

has bnt few points of rosemlauee to him, and who lovra 

aentimentality and diUiUiHium^ as much as Carlyle liatee 

both, has borne this testimony in favor of tlie latter,-—that 

on no occasion, when solicited by the unfortanate, has he 

*proffer consolation, and to ■divister prompl 

aid. f 
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have ettracted the following accowet of late Profemt 
Xmnton from the Coontt Prb^v, a newiptqwr pubBehed 
tft Hertford Mr, Stephen Austin, and toe think maag ef 
oar reade/s wdl peruse it with great interest. 

Ed. L. it. 

W« ftfdl that tre, and many others, have snstained a 
lo«s, ns well as a deep affliction, hy the death of the excellent 
Wti.UAM E^p^n, who, twenty ci*>;ht rpAra Imek^ succeeded 
Bir James Mackintosh as profeisor of Law at the East India 
Colley* A-t ctmiiectecl with the county of Hertford, ivo hare 
ever felt tint «>ar i»arii social state owed much to the eminent 
men whose virtues and iicqiiirementii bren the pride and 
ontaiiieiit of that noble Institution. Multhn^, Mackintosh, 
ami others, whose namos we could add, were jii4 objects of 
re'*pecthnd admimtion. Of the living, it would be uiii»ecoin* 
iti;;, on oiir part to treat.. We grieve to think that death has 
ttow ndeasetl m from the reserve wliicli ^ould otherwise have 
preclude I oiir dwe1Iiii;rmi the large acquirements, tlu literary 
eminence, the collegi .te service.^, and private virtues of the 
late IVofesiicr Enipsoii. 

£ lucHted lit Winchester, from its then master, Dr. God* 
dniil, he ilerived not onlv the lieneHts of the direct instruction 
that ndtiiirahle soliool nflTonled, but lie imhibeil that real love 
of litenirnre itself which is so very superior to mere technical 
knowledge. Tlie active love of high thoughts, eloquence, and 
welUdirected itnsginatinn, is worth all die trickery of longs 
ami sliorts, that produces nothing sii|)erior to prize |N»eros and 
Greek medals, i deeper and more enduring love for literary 
excellence eould not have l>een foriue<l than that which was 
ereateti among the ri^itlg Wykaniista of that |>esi(Ml. It was 
not in him cotifiued to the ordinary cycle of ehiMsical study» 
lint it extended itself to the literature oMiis otrn country, aiid 
siih»«qiieiitly to tiint of France, Italy, and Geminiiy. Wliat 
roiiduced niori* immetliately to niond and to iiitellectua] pro* 
{P'ess wa«, that Winchester was the place where ass^oclatkins 
of fiietidslitp weie formed Unweeii Professor Empson and o 
drrie of n^tiomite associates, which has never b^n tarokeo 
or tatemimed except by death. 

From Wincliester he passed tolVinity College, Cambritlge, 
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qiut of Nortbampton, the Dean of Dly, Lord worth. 9ir 
James Stephen. Mr/Wrightson, M. P. for Nortnampton, the 
late Francis Hall, the Master ofthe Temple, and others, whoae 
affection has been continued to the latest moments of his 
existence. At Trinity his career, though in every way cre¬ 
ditable, did not comprehend or even seek the attainment of 
the more ordinary University distinctions. But we may bo 
permitted to say that it comprehended what was more prac¬ 
tical and what tended more to his happiness and that oF others. 
We have seen too many intunces in which young men have 
been ground into Senior Wranglers, or crammed into eminent 
writers of Sapphics or Epigrams, but whose ambition was 
satiated by the honours ofthe Senate House, and who, having 
gained their place in the ClasRical Tripoti, seemed to think 
tliat the objects ofintcllectnal exertion had l^en fully attained. 
Tins was not the case with Wiiliuni Empson. The general 
cultivation of the rnijid itself was his constant object, and 
knowledge, taste, and the powers of literary discrimination, 
were considered by him not as rewards and decorations, but 
as the means of future good and the sources of refinM plea¬ 
sure. 

He was called to the bar, and for some time went to the 
Midland Circuit, having been a pupil of that admirable man. 
Chief Justice Tindal, who always spoke of him with respect 
and regard. Mr. Fyucs Clinton, Mr. Samuel March Phillipps, 
afterwards Under-Secretary of State, and Mr. Baron Parke 
were among his intimate legal friends. No member of the 
circuit obtained a largershare of his warm affection than Lord 
Denman. The loving and generous views, theliatred of op¬ 
pression, the devotion to liberty, and the gonial tenderness of 
nature which distinguished him who was worthy to succeed 
to the Hales and the Holts, were well appreciated and uuder- 
atood by his young friend. This was not forgotten in the last 
maments of his illness; in liis thoughts ofthe absent he said. 
Send my Invc to Denman, and tcH him that I do not for¬ 
get how long I lived under the shadow of his noble nature.” 
His health did not permit his following the bar as an active 
profession. An attack on the chest rendered it necessary 
that he should seek the protection of a southern climate. He 
resided for some time in Italy, where his early friendships 
which to him were like a goM genius, and never deserted 
him, led to the renewal of hit iutiroate association with the 
late Marquis of Northampton, and with that most distin* 

guished woman, the partner of Lord Northampton I* 

was the happy charmeteristio of WiUUm Empson that diflbr- 
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meet of pnrsnit and poattmn, the marriage of friends; so often 
the termination of early friendships were with him only their 
extension, giving to them new energy and strength. The 
home of his early friends was consecrated as his home, liis 
wider sffoctiun, which included all who were dear to his 
fi iciifls as being dear to himself. It was on the cx>ntio€nt» 
and from tlie friends we have named, that he imbibed that 
hatred t.f all oppression anil despotism in every shape, which 
lie never concealed, and which so many of the /iror usetri, havo 
goml reason to acknowledge from the clays of Santa Ho88» 
Coiifalioncri, Sun Mar8au,to those of the withering tyrannies 
which iiow'prevnil. 

In the year 1823 commenced his first connexion with the 
Mdlnhur^h Reciew, then in the height of its fame under 
Jeffrey, Brougham, Sydney Smith, and their distinguished 
associates. The first article which brought William Empson 
prominently before the public was one ^'ritten April, 1825, on 
the Alien Act. That law odious to all lovers of freedom, from 
iu inherent vices, and it was still more odious as identified 
with the llolv Alliance system, and the heroes of Verona 
and of Layback. The sun of Canning’s genius was then ou« 
ly rising. A legal defence for the Alich Act had been aU 
tempted, where no constitutional argument could be pro* 
duccd. The industry and rc*8carch of Mr. Eiiipsou discovered, 
we believe among the MSS. of Hargreave in the British 
Museum, an opinion of old Serjeant Hill's, which foiled bia 
opponents wicli their own weapons. This article, and tho 
vigour and sincerity of William Empson’s arguments, cou* 
nccted him with the society of the le^ing Whigs. Between 
1823 and 1849, be contributed between ^ and 70 important 
.articles to the Reciew. Many were on subjects of legal rc* 
form and on general questions of jurisprudence. But all had 
a practical object in view. In no case was he so successful 
as where moral sentiments were brought under discussion, 
and where the virtuous actions of the departed were reviewed 
in the pages of a biogiapher. The lives of Sir T. Munro, in 
1830, of Bishop HeW, in Jannar^, 1831, but, above all, the 
life of Arnold by one worthy of being his biographer (Arthur 
Stanley) were subjects which exhibited the peculiar and 
delightful characteristes of William Empson's mind. The 

slashing hook’* was not his weapon as a critic. On tho 
eontraiy, he loved to praise, and his heart expanded wheveror 
he found moral excellence. His hep^ alliince with the only 
daughter of his accomplished friena Lord JefBrqr, eontribiitea 
to strengthen his connection twith the^iZeetew. How 
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he WM lorcd at Crai^-crook, auA how justly esUmate^t ^ 
s^iown in every page ot' Lord Jrffrry^d ci>rrcs|ioiidcnco. On 
tbe death of that able and excclluiit man, Alacvcy Napier^ 
the Editorship of the Journal was placed in his hands. 

Tlie 5^th anniversary of the EIiH!turjh Jieoieic has now 
elosed, apd it is unfortunately sealed by the death of William 
E.npsoaf- Never wci*o cricieal functions adiiiiiiistercd in a 
gentler spirit than under Ids direction* It is about u cen¬ 
tury back, that Oilbert Elliott, who then occupied a sindlar 
post, on Iming told that a review of his had killed the author 
whom he had ci-iticize<l, replied ** ^ir, you do me too much 
honour !'* Very opposite were tliefcvlinf^sof William Etupsou. 
Nothing could l>c mure painful to him, than to iiifllcC pain; 
yet there was no mawkisli or nnuiauly rclnct.iuce to Si>euk 
Htiweloome truths wheu the cau»e ut trutli itself required u 
delence. 

A new cU&Tactcrist\c of our times and of our literature, 
induced him to apply his own abilities and thoso of ciuiaclit 
contributors to the expansion of religions feeling, an<l to thu 
treatment of doctrinal controversy, wldcli was uniia]»pily aris¬ 
ing on all sides. F.nthful to its principles, tbe ICeview sriH 
stood ^m to the ri^Ut of private judgment, and the destes* 
tation of ecclesiastical tyranny—whether nbruud or at homo. 
But throughout a siiccessioii of peculiarly able articles 
which appeared under William Einpsoii’s responsibility as 
Editor, piety and reverence were remarkable. Tii have acted 
otherwise wonliJ indeed have hecn irreconcilable with the 
feelings of one who in his latest inoiirlw desired tliat ou tho 
stone beneath which he is to he, there sliould Ijo no luldittou 
to the name of William Euipson, but that beautiful oud cou« 
fi ling test, llie Lord is tuy slieperd, lUcrctoro can 1 lack 
nothing.** 

But, before we close, wo must revert to Ids position 
amongst ns ps Professor of Law ut Iluilryiiury College. No 
man appreciated more strongly than Wdliani Eiiipsou tiio 
iuoalenlablc importance of the duties witli wltich he was 
eharged. No one uccepted tliis responsibility with a more 
ardeat donro to fulHt the trust. To form the mind of thoso 
young man, many of whom, as m-agistrates and judges, wero 
to a£et the interests of tliousaiids and milltuiis, was to him 
a duty of a solemn, or rattier of a sacred, kind. His 
■tudents, when promoted in Inclia, might bo considered not 
paly lu presenting English law and justice^ but Christianity 
Itself ia the minds of tlio Hindoos and Mnssalmanf* Pm- 

Cmmt Saptoa's iateUeet wu applied to Uiia ftMi tuk, mod 
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Iris nffeetions were engaged in it. Tliese hi^ motivetj act* 
iiij' on A iiiind |ieciiliai']y genial and loving id tlie young; 
gave hi'ii au intliKMic^; over tlic stmleiits wliicli feiriiiotmctors 
liivc attaitu (I. 01 thin a proof ivaa given (luring lilt last 
ilitied-i. Wg arc sure t!int to tho'te wlio really aadei'StAnd 
huinuii nature it will not be cuiisidcrcil as triviu, though to 
tlie ivorldly it may appear to be so. At the close of the 
autumn il term, it is tlic usage that the students ahoiild hold 
among thein.Nelves a kindly fi‘stivai. Our rcadera will readily 
imagine th.it the tc*iMniiiati<in of severe studyf the distribu* 
lion of honors, the pnibabtc dis))crsion of friends from tlio 
Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from tlie Punjaub to 1)2- 
youd the Gauge**, renders tills meeting no ordinary occurren¬ 
ce. But this vear, nlieu thev understood that their valued 
friend and instructor, \^*iiliam Enipson, lay on the bed of 
aiskness^ unprompicd, and as a spontaneous proof of their 
grateful attaclinient, this anniversary was allowed by the 
students to pass without its accustomed celebration. 

Nor was t.iis surprising, lor at the previous examination. 
Professor Kmpson had given tlie strongest and most touch- 
iiig proof of his devotioia to his duty and to hia pupils. Long 
iu a most crituail state of lienith, lie lipd communicated to 
one of his early friends his anticipation of the possible 
effect of the examination ill a cold hall. He was resolved, 
however, not to shrink from it, whatever might be tlio risk. 

He {lerfurined hl.^ duty ; hnt within less than half-an-liour af¬ 
ter lii^ return to his bohio, theni]>turc ofa blood vessel, and n 
great loss of hlood, threw liiin nitu a suite of weakness whiidi 
contiimed inere.ising till Friilay night, when he expired. But 
during this interval of ilecaying strength, and with the I3e.%r 
appro^ich of death Imfore him, his duties to others were eiirn- 
o-tly jmrformed. He sent for the young men’s exaniinatioa 
papers; though the stroke of death w:is on him, he considered 
those fxercises with the same care and calmness which ha 
would have shown twenty years before, when in health and 
strength. He assigned to each student his reladve position of 
lionuiir, and thus coniplete<l the jierlbrniance of the duty en¬ 
trusted to him. We liave ourselves seen the original report 
made with his own hand, under the circumstances we have de- 
Bcrilied, and we know lew records more touching and tnore 
noble. 

Wo have but a few sentences more to add. Tliat the mnn 
we have described should be loved and dep(orecl bv his hiner 
circle friends, by liiscolleagnes at Haileynury, by hb lite¬ 
rary ttasociates»may well be b^ved. But tbere is auMter a 
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more ihtmerour, and an equallv sincere circle of monmera 
The poor cottagers of Hertronl-heatb and its vicinity,—those 
ivho, in sickness or afSictinn, required advice, consol<ition or 
relief, found in William Empson a charity which was ever rea¬ 
dy and almost unbounded, AH that benevolence could sug¬ 
gest was nobly given. ** We who represent the College should 
cousktor ourselves the rich squire of the place, and we a'u 
bound to consider the condition of our poor neighbours.'* 
These were his wonis. lliis obligation, voluntarily contrac- 
teil, lie iindeviatingly fulfilled ; niid many a heart among the 
poor win sink at the loss of their friend iind benefactor. 

llie death of Mr. Empson was toiicliingty nlliided to in a 
discourse delivered in the College CliR|)el, on Sunday morning 
by one of the Pi'of«*s<ors. The text selected for tlic occusrion 
W'as: vii. cliap. EccleMa-^tes, verse 8;— 

** Sorrow is better than laughter, for by the sadness of tha 
comitenancc the heart js m.ide bettor.*' 

The observations of the preacher, as our renders will see, 
were strikingly appropriate, and full of that natural eloquence 
and simple truth which speaks from niul to the heart; 

“ fjct us see how oiir own peculiar ^sorrows may U'lieHt ns 
at this very moment—for sorrow, I know, is in every heart 
liere, and the fmngs of moiiniiiig arc wringing ei*ery bosom. 
A friend has departed from among us. The earth has not 
slironded his remains in her bosom, and yet tlie other world 
has finnlly received a spirit such as this world rarely yields to 
the summons of death. 

Let us profit by reviewing his character, and speing soma 
of the gootl which may be elaborated out of the imperfect ele¬ 
ments of human nature. 

** Jjet us separate the moral and intcllectnal elements, and 
let the nriral part come first, llicrc glowed, tlicn, ever in tlio 
bosom of our friend, affeclions which all who approached him 
mu»t sec had |»ccnlmr strength niul a )teculiar cliamcter. First 
there was a delicate and refined love to all worthy of it, which 
was iiervwicd by sonietliing of woman’s scnMhility, and vet 
held Ha ground among all the events of life with something 
more than a man’s firmness and fierseverenco. It wept with 
the suffirrings. It threw its rays over the house of misfortune, 
over tlie be<l of aieknesB ; but then it met the world’s frown 
on his Incodf with an undaunted eye, with an unblencbiug 
heart. 

“ l^ose whose rpfiige in the evil hours of life was in his 
htv e, wy l BO far an adamantine shield befere thorn, firoq^ which 
tbe.pmib and pangs of fife fell of, partkllj at l ea st^-^a r alys^ 
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This rare combination of gentleness and firmness new* 
bips, his first and most peculiar qualification; but then there 
came othersi nurse<l hy his training and habits of thought. 
As a moralist, there vaa a miglity grasp of mind ever mdy 
to apply itself to, the various changes and characters of human 
actions, public and private. Justice, no doubt, presided there 
firm ami uiiiravering; but it was no blind jtisfice all the. 
emotions and motives which sway and determine human, 
actions were known to, and estimated him; and the deed 
or the man, whom hts voice dcHlierately condamned* Imd al« 
ways at least the advantage of a knowledge and a care which 
gave almost A sucred character to his decisions. If this waa 
remarkable in private, it was still more remarkable in pubUo 
matters. 

** llis political opinions and political feelings and attach* 
ments were warm ; this followed f^oin the moral nature, I 
have hcen describing; but politics ^tild^not shakejnatica 
from her scat in his mind; ami if the friend received tome* 
times too warm a meed of praise, the foe met ever with a 
goiierons opponent. 

We need not forget-^why shonid we? the nature of hit 
duties aiitl employments here, 'llie^ disftlayed in actions 
some of the excelleiieo of his peculiar training. From the 
iiiuniitig of life he was attached to tlie investigation of 
IiuniHii laws OH their mo^t comprehensive scale, and in tlieir 
dce{Ksst foundations. This led to anjjntioMcy wkb Jus.|ira* 
ch>oes8or liere—one of the mighty dead, whom another genera* 
tioii felt proud in mourning as her own. From these bahitsand 
assocqifions a rich fund of lore was nccumulate«l, ever ready 
to throw light upon the onward path of nations, in manners 
usages, and laws. No question on these |x>ints could occur 
on wliitdi all that the a isest and most tniallrorthy of every 
age, and eveiy iiutioii Imd said or thmiglit, was not brought 
to hear, modified, arranged, illustrated hy a mind to winch 
the whole subject was b<»th familiar and dear. . . 

** indeed, were half professional acquirements; but 
still ihe prolessioiial acquirements of a philosophic Intellect 
wliicli iiiiparteil to them a breadth end dignity its own. 
The inexhaustible store of his miscellaneous knowledge wus» 
however, to stranp^ers, perha|>s, even more remurkable; it 
was the product of a long life, and of a thirst for iiiforuwtMm 
which continued nuubated to its close. 

“ Hence, there was no denurtment of literature which had 
not jieldi^ to the rich storenon^e of Im memdry, llowm and 
fruit. 'WwUcTer could embellish and cnileer tte uanhittadik 
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Mttt rabjeete anon^ vStich tha adneatod mind Iotm ta raam 
in iu hau» of relaxation, braamo ftraamit at iilnasiire, and 
gav« a |>i^>etttally varying charm to Ilia eottvcraatum and 
■ociai interciHime. 

** And all things am lost to aoriety—to the worlil-^ 

and more especially tn our4elrea. Mourn, tUerofore,—intMirii 
as well ln^comeH the haman beings in whose etrcie he moved 
—tmt as ObfitlMnw, ao iNonni, as tiiat»4n the words of the 
text, *by Iho aadwM^ol thip eiMUlotuiiiie Uie liaaut may be 
Mado tiailae* 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF TIME. 

A FRAGMENT, 


I. 

A few faint and shadowy associations too indefinite to be 
realized even in thought^ which seem but just to vibrate bn 
the chords of memory—vague impression of pleasant 
sounds and kind faces—some indistinct recollection of times 
of joy and sorrow^ of smiles and tear»—with many confused. 
visions of childlike thoughts and feelmgs, not well remem* 
bered, and yet not quite forgotten, which come and go like 
figures in a dream. These are ike earliest recollections of 
the past, lightly impressed by Time's fairy foot as he glided 
by me in the half unconscious days of infancy. 

And then, mingling in some* strange w'ay with these, yet 
more distinct and dearer far than any, come bright hallowed 
memories of forms w'hich seem even now before me: a gentle 
figure ever watching over me, beside whom I knelt each 
night, as with my 4wo hands clasped in hers, and gazing 
upon her sweet solemn-looking eyes, I repeated my evening 
prayer; another and a .different figure, who usra to play 
with and kiss me, and on whose knees 1 was often danced 
half pleased, half frightened; and a play-fellow of my own 
age, a second and gentler self, on whom 1 doted and who 
was ever at my side. 

Gradually these recollections assume a clearer outline till 
they bear me on to a scene, which has about it all the vivid 
colouring of reality. 

This was the departure of my Father to join the army in 
Germany: I could not have been more than seven years old 
when this occurred; yet I remember well the terror with 
which I over-heard my old nurse relate the horrors of the 
last war, in which she had lost her husband, and the grief 
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with which 1 listened to my Mother when she first told me 
that my Father was going abroad to join the army. 

And will poor Papa be killed tneni like Martha's Iiun- 
band/' 1 asked, with the tears in my eyes looking anxiously 
into her face. 

She did not answer at once, but in the expression of pain 
that crossed her feature:» as 1 spoke, I read an answer to 
my question, and as she foldetl me in her arms, and told me 
not to cry because he would soon come home, her trembling 
voice ill agreed with her words; and 1 felt her own tears 
falling fast and thick upon my shoulder. 

Children have quick sympathies; and this scene called 
mine into action to a painful extent. 

1 could nut play about as usual when we went out i hut 
walked demurely by Martha's side, and felt quite angry with 
little £lla (who was two j ears younger thaq myself) for be- 
uig as merry and as noisy as if notliing was the matter. 

The next morning 1 stood in a corner of the large old hall 
timidly watching all the preparations for my father's depar¬ 
ture. I was frightened and miserable; every object that 1 
saw was invested witlk a strange character of mclancliol). 
The dark travelling chaviut that stood at the door, with the 
strange horses and riders—the busy movements of the ser¬ 
vants as they packed the carriage—the black trunks on the 
step—the long sword cases, on which I had often looked 
with fear—nil to my muid partook of the same gloomy cha* 
racter. Indeed every thing and every body around mo 
looked miserable. Even Ella was less playful than usual ; 
and Gairan, a fine old Persian greyhound, seemed to sliart* 
in the general depression, as he lay besiile me in the hall, 
his head resting on his paws, and his'full brown eye watcli- 
ing all that passed with grfive intelligence. 

1 stood there till the carriage was packed and every thing 
was ready —and then trembling with fear and grief was called 
up stairs to take leave of iny Father. I clung to him as he 
folded me again and again to bis heart, and gave me his oft 
repeatefl blessing in a voice half choked with deep emotion ; 
and then sobbing as if my heart would break, 1 watched the 
carriage from the window, as it wound through the park and 
over the bridge, till the sound of the wheels dieef away in 
the distance. 

How that child takes on to be sure,** I over-heard one 
of the servants say to Martha. 

** Yes, poor dear he's got a tender little heart, though he 
do fiy into such a passion sometimes,'* answered Martha. 
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** There he's been crying at the window ever since Mas¬ 
ter went, more like a girl than a boy,” rejoined the otb^. .. 

This roused my pride, of which I had a conrideraMe 
share, and 1 tried to check my tears and look very manly; 
hut the effort cost a good deal. And that night, when I 
went to bed, 1 cried myself to sleep, only to dream of the 
horrors old Martha had related, and to see my Father's 
iigure in the place of her dead husband. 

For some days 1 was less liappy than usual, and took 
every opportunity of escaping from the nursery into my Mo¬ 
ther's room, where 1 would sit for hours with my little chair 
. ilrawn close to her sofa, quietly watching her pale face, or 
listening to the stories w'hich she told me of good people who 
lived a great while ago. 

But childish griefs are never of long duration ; and mine, 
though genuine, soon passed away like the clouds on a sum¬ 
mer morning. In a few days I was as gay as ever, and romp¬ 
ed about with Ella to her heart's content. 1 was very fond 
of her and my admiration for her beauty was enthusiastic; 
sh^ was a lovely little creature with her fair golden hair that 
fell in sunny curls upon her shoulders ; and her light hazel 
eyes which gave a peculiarly soft and winning expression to 
her bright happy face. Her little fairy figure was grace it¬ 
self; and there was something in her movements as she 
bounded about, that gave one more the idea of heaven than 
earth. My Father usdd to call her “ his sunbeam"—and 1 
cannot describe her better. ISometimes it is true the sun¬ 
beam was dimmed by u passing cloud; but her tears were 
only April showers, and soon the smiles again shone through 
them. Yet her face was capable of a great deal of expres¬ 
sion ; and when she listened to any sacred subject, her fea¬ 
tures would assume an expression of awe that always put me 
in mind of the beautiful cherub faces in a picture over the 
altar of our Church. 

Time passed lightly on; and for us at least, he “ only trod 
on flowers,'' bringing fresh beauties to Ella's cheek, and 
opening new' sources of enjoyment to myself; yet leaving some 
traces of his flight upon our minds, and as he played with us 
moulding each character into a distinct and lasting form. 

But he who dealt thus gently with Ella andnnyself did not 
wear so smiling an aspect towards our Mother. She gene¬ 
rally seemed cheerful it is true, yet her thoughtful.expres¬ 
sion, and an involuntary sigh that would sometimes escane 
her, revealed the anxiety from which she suffered. She 
heard often from my Father, who wrote in good spirits, and 
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always sent a kiss for Arthur and his sunbeam Ella. The 
report of news from the army generally reached us before 
the letters themselves, and on these occasions the arrival o f 
the post bag was eagerly expected. My Mother was so 
anxious at these times, and so happy when the letters really 
came, that Ella and 1 were scarcely less interested than her¬ 
self in their arrival. 

Two years had passed since my Father left us, when wc 
walked one morning with my Mother to meet the letters at 
the village. She had heard that there was ne^’s from the 
army, and was nervous and out of spirits. Ella and 1 how¬ 
ever could not be expected to enter much into her feelings. . 
A walk with her always raised our spirits; and lt>-day they 
were remarkably high; for it was lCUa*s birth-day, and 1 wa^: 
to make her a wreath of the wild flowers that grew in the 
coppice leading to the village. • It was a lovely morning in 
the height of summer. I'he birds sang over our heads, and 
the deer that were feeding in the shade by tlie water raised 
their large antlered heads to look at us, as we chased one 
another along, setting at defiance every effort of pour'Mar¬ 
tha to contrm us. The wood through whicli we went was 
literally ciirp^ted with primroses and blue harebells; wc 
gatliered and gathered the flowers till at lust they fell from 
our greedy hands, as we stooped to grasp fresh ones. And 
when we reached the village, which was just outside ttie 
park, wc were both heavily laden wiCli our bright sjxnls. 

It was too early fon the letters; and we sat down to wait 
for them on the trunk of a tree that lay deep sunk in the soft 
moss beneath two spreading elms. Ella and 1 were soon 
engrossed in the wreath that w'as to crown her sunny locks; 
while uiy Motlier sat with a book on her lap, but with her 
eyes for ever wandering down the road that ran through the 
village—if any thing so tiny can be called by that name. 

. It was a beautiful little green nook shut in by an irregular, 
deeply-wooded Jiill that rose behind it, and surrounded on all 
sides by sheltering trees. There was an air of peace and re- 

g ose about it that gave one the idea of home, and the few old 
uildings that nestled among the trees looked almost as if 
they had one by one sought shelter there from the noise and 
bustle of the world. Near where we sat was a venerable 
cottage over whose thatched roof many a y w of storm and 
sunshine had passed away ; and at the other end of the little 
glade,imbedded in tlie treesyStood an ancient edifice of dark 
red brick, with many lattice windows and irregular gables, 
which must once have seen better days, but was now xMUced 
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to the condition of a common fam house. Towards this the 
uneven road wound along through the Tillage> and lost itself 
among the thick trees that lay behind. 

The wreath was nearly finished, when at last the little 
cart that bruught^he letter bag from the post town emerged 
leisurely from behind the old farm house; and then, seeing 
the party beneatli the elms, quickened towards us. 

“ There are no letters Ma*am, only the newspaper,” said 
Martha, as she took the bag from the poor idiot boy who 
drove the cart, and brought tlic contents to my Mother. 

He nodded and grinned with delight as he passed by us, 
and the crazy cart went rattling on to the next village with 
its burden of life and death. 

M'itli trembling hands my Mother opened the paper, and 
ran her eye over the’ columns. 

There/' she said, giving the paper to Martha, read 
that for me; my eyes swim so tliat I cannot see the words.” 

• Poor Martha was not much of a scholar at any time, and 
now her excitement did not facilitate the operation of read¬ 
ing. 

“ For mercy's sake quick," said nw Mother—“ the 11th 
Cavalry, list of wounded.” * 

Martha read, very slowly, pausing over every sentence,— 
“ 11th Regiment of Cavalry—the jpss in this regiment was 
very con-si-de-ru-ble, owing, it is said, to the strange want 
of courage displayed b^ its commanding officer Colonel St. 
John. Ca-su-al-ties—wounded MajOr Murray, Captains 
Bridgman, Smith, Johnstone. Lieutenants Vernon, and 
Campbell, Cornet Daniel. Two Sergeants, 5 Corporals, 40 
Privates.” 

Thank God! he is safe then,” exclaimed my Mother, as if 
a heavy load had been removed from her heart, give me the 
paper Martha, 1 can read it myself now." 

She took it; but her eye had hardly glanced over the 
column, when the paper dropped from her hand and with a 
sudden faint cry she fell back upon the grass. Her cold 
face was pale as death' and her arms hung lifeless by her 
side, as Martha raised her head from the ground. 

** Cali some one from the cottage, Master St. John,” she 
said quickly. 

But I was paralysed by sudden fear, and stood gazing with 
horror on the deathlike figure. 

Martha's cry for help however brought some one to her as¬ 
sistance. They cairi^ her into the cottage and Ifud her on 
the bed. She was not dead, they said, and would soon re- 
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vive. But 1 could not believe them, till I saw a faint tinge 
of colour returalo her cheek, and a convulsive shudder move 
her limbs. And then in a little while she heaved a deep 
sigh, and sloVly opened her dark eyes. 

But oh their expression frightened me^more than death 
itself. 

** No!” sl^ said, wildly, looking round the cottage ** No ! 
it is not true—he is not dead," and then her head fell back 
again on the pillow, and the same pale hue covered her 
face. 

But it was too true. Martha had onlv read the list of 
wounded ; and the first name in the list of killed that 
caught my Mothers eye, was that of Colonel St. John. 

11 . 

ft was still summer. The same lights and shadows play¬ 
ed on the green turf beneath the leafy woods of Morvil 
Grange : and the same air of still repose hung around its 
quiet village. But the same inmates no longer dwelt in the 
Grange, or cottage : for sixteen bright summers had pass¬ 
ed away. There were some whose names even had disap¬ 
peared, or lived only on the churchyard stone. And those 
who now remained were the same in little more thnn name. 
The breath of summer «ras soft as ever, and the freshness 
of eternal youth was on nature's brow : but childhood was 
flown from those she nursed. Time, who stole her roses on¬ 
ly to renew them, ha<f borne away many a bright flower from 
her children, never to return them, except to those who had 
learnt the secret which baffles even time himself; and 
around these, there hung the imperishable fragrance of 
flowers that bloomed above the grasp of Time. 

It was still summer—and we strolled in the cool shade on 
the lawn of Morvil Grange. Many changing seasons had 
‘'danced into light,and died into the shade," since we sat to¬ 
gether under the old elms outside the copse. The joys 
and sorrows attendant on their course bad alike faded away; 
yet the colours, which each had woven into the texture of 
our lives, remained. 

Thotfe sixteen years—had they passed away, or did we 
bear them still within us ? 

My mother's pale cheek, and fragile form told of the fear¬ 
ful storm that had swept over her, and beneath whose sud- 
den violence she bad well nigh been crushed. On a face 
of faultless beauty, sorrow had now traced many a line of 
suffering. But even these, in her, were subdued by the 
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6mile of surpassififf sweetness that played among them^ and 
by the soft tender Tight that beamed as lustrau's as ever from 
her large dark eyes. Time has wondrous powei^ to heal the ‘ 
wounds which he himself inflicts. And a brighter and more 
soothing influence still, than that of time, had shone upon my 
mother's path of sorrow. 

The cruel reports which had been circulated with refer¬ 
ence to my father, had perhaps at first, added to her grief 
for his loss* Not that she had for one instant believed them, 
for she knew his character too well; but the very fact of such 
an imputation having been cast upon one whom she almost 
adored, increased the bitterness of her sorrow. 

His bravery had been often tried, and was well known. 
Yet those of a superior rank in the army, on w'hoio the real 
hlame should have rested, had at the time thrown it upon 
him, from whom deatli liad removed at once the conscious¬ 
ness of disgrace, and the power to repel it. The Comman¬ 
der in Chief took §very means to clear my father's character 
from the imputation thus unworthily cast upon it, and those 
who chose to enquire into the facts of the case, found ample 
proof of his untarnished honour. Yft, there were some too 
thoughtless to care about the matter, and by such as these, 
the name of Colonel St. John was still connected with dis¬ 
grace. • 

The loveliness of EUa's childhood had been but the dawn 
of a more perfect beauty. Tlic fairy fprm was gone, and in 
its place was now a sliglit rounded figure of less etherial, 
but not less lovely proportion; rather above the usual height, 
every movement of her figure was still characterized by that 
peculiar grace wliich distinguished her in former days. 
I’erhnps her bright tresses had caught a slightly darker 
shade ; but they still fell in sunny curls upon a cheek that 
glowed with nature's fairest colours ; while tiiose unchanged 
soft hazel eyes revealed the hidden depths of thought and 
tenderness that dwelt within. The beauty of womanhood 
was there, but (he brightness and innocence of childhood 
still remained. 

As for myself—they said I was much altered in - appear¬ 
ance from wlint 1 had been as a boy, and Joubtl^s they 
were right. Yet the change was but tlie index of that which 
had passed within. Few but those who had made physiog¬ 
nomy their study, would have recognised the lineaments of 
the boy in the regular, marked features on which manfiood 
had now set its stamp. And only they who watch the silent 
progress whereby character developes itself, would have 
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traced the half-formed disposition of boyhood in the fixed 
habits and settled character of the man. 

Boyhood, youth, manhood had come with their opportuni¬ 
ties of good and evil. Each separate stage of life hatl 
brought its varied train of circumstance—of trial and choice 
—of thought and action—and each fashioned by my own 
wij] had graven its seal upon me. 

But whose was that tall handsome figure who now strolled 
with us in the garden of Morvil Grafige ? Hud irllla been 
asked who Mr. Oswald was, she would certainly have said, 
ill the most innocent way in the world, but with a slight 
blush—“ Oh ! a great friend of Arthur s,*’—and she would 
have spoken quite truly, for we were very great friends. 
But there still would have been some pretty equivocation iii 
her answer, since the character in which Oswald now ap¬ 
peared was not precisely that of Arthur's friend,*’ At 
least so it appeared to me, for he seemed to have much more 
to say to the sister than to the brother,, as tliey sauntered 
together a little in advance. 

“ Are you too tired to extend your walk to-day Miss St. 
John ? 1 feel so much curiosity to see the ruins which you 
mentioned the other day,” he said, as my mother turned to 
enter the house. 

“ Not at all,” smd Ella, “ if Arthur is up to the walk.” 

Oh no ! I should be delighted.”-r- 

A iValk with two loyers is luways a bore ! But 1 knew per¬ 
fectly w'hat was before me, and resigned in}'se1f t<i iny fate as 
cheerfully as I could. So Arthur's sister and Artliur’s 
friend wandered on through the woods, and along the greefi 
lanes, quite forgetful of the only link that united them, who 
followed behind more in the character of a tame dog than 
anything else. The importance however of the service was 
some compensation for its disagreeable character, and 
doubtless they both were, or would be, very gratehil. 

Oswald was one of my greatest friends. \Ve had been at 
Eton and Oxford together, and 1 knew too w ell the worth of 
his fine generous character not to approve highly of hisut- 
tachme^pt to Ella, which was evidently reciprocal. 

He had entered the Guards on leaving Oxford, and was 
now staying with us for a ball which was Ut be given that 
night by the officers of the llth cavalry, quartered a few 
miles from Morvil Grange. 

“ Well Oswald,” 1 said, as I rejoined them on entering 
the park, “ what did you think of the ruins T* 

“The ruins”—he said, as if he had then first heard of 
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them ,—** oh ! we thought that we might as well leave them 
for another day.” 

Why Ella, I thought that we were going to the ruins, 
and—” 

" Yes,” replied Ella blushing, *'onIy we passed the turning 
before we recollected”—and then cleverly changing the con¬ 
versation, she added quickly, What time do you start fqr 
the ball to-nigiit f 

I ordered tlie carrfkge at ten. But I want to know how 
it was that you passed—” 

“What style of men are there in the regiment now ?” in¬ 
terrupted Oswald, anxious to cover her retreat. 

“ Oh ! a gentlemanlike set enough, generally speaking.” 

There are exceptions though, 1 think, Arthur,” added 
Ella, who was determined not to be quizzed. 

“ Yes; Trevelyan is a disagreeable fellow certainly, and 
the Major is still worse.” 

“ Who is the Major ?” rejoined Oswald. 

“ His name is Tiverton; he has been sometime separated 
from bis wife, who, I believe, now lives somewhere abroad. 
He treated her shamefully, and her r^ations would not suf¬ 
fer her to remain with him; although, tis said that she would 
not have leil him, if she had been allowed to have her own 
way. He is very much disliked in the regiment, but, though 
generally unpopular, i^^treinely fond of society, and a great 
dancer. 1 have no doubt that be wil^ ask Ella to dance 
with him to-night.” 

** Wretched man!” ejaculated Oswald. 

“ It is very disagreeable to he obliged to refuse people,” 
said Ella, “ but 1 really cannot dance with Major Tiverton 
again, Arthur.” 

“ No; I tliink you are quite right. But you know you 
have only to say that you are engaged, and 1 have no doubt 
that Oswald will be kind enough to take compassion on you* 
But we were talking about the ruins, Ella ?” 

But we had entered the house, and Ella was gone. 

It was rather late'when wc arrived at the hall, and 
the large hall which had been fitted up for the occasion, 
literally shone with a bright array of grace and^beauty. The 
music was perfect, and tlie gay figures whicli floated about 
the room, might almost l^ve been home along on its joyous 
strains; while the brilliant uniforms of the 11th contrasted 
admirably with the softer hues that surrounded them, and 
the gorgeous regimental colours which had waved over ma¬ 
ny a liard won field, hung above all in heavy luxurious folds 
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thftt were * naw stirred only by sounds of love and har¬ 
mony* 

It WAS a beautiful spectacle wluch nature and art com¬ 
bined to render dazzling, and to which music, tlic child of 
both, had lent its soft enchantments; yetit was only a specta¬ 
cle ; and it would have been as idle to have asked if uli were 
real, as it would to bare wondered w'liether the flowers that 
hung on yc/ur partner’s dress, or shone in he^ flowing hair, 
were natural or artiflciaL 

Doubtless there was many a light heart that danced in 
joyous harmony with every movement of the music, and ma¬ 
ny a fair girl whose spirit glowed with all the enjoyment re¬ 
flected ill her bright eyes, and blushing cheek ; yet there 
was many a one too, who bore a heavy, a sad, or it may be 
aching heart; beneath that disguise of smiles and flower# 
Still all wore the same bright colourhig, and around all, 
there breathed the same atmosphere of music and delight. 

Ella was certainly one of those whose enjoyment was real. 
Oswald pronounced her to be the belle of the evening, and 
I think every man in the room would have agreed with him ; 
and perhaps every w/)man except Ella herself, who alone 
was altogether unconscious of the admiration siic excited. 

Poor Ella ! she had to yoiy one very, disagreeable penalty 
at least fur her uncommon beauty. 1 saw her obliged to 
waltz with Major Tiverton, of whoni she iiad very justly a 
great horror, and who had succeeded in engaging her in 
spite of every effort which she made to excuse herself. 1 
would willingly have"prevented it, but [ felt that she cotdd 
not well refuse him point-blank. 

Hecollect your promise, Miss St. John, to get rid of 
Major Tiverton,” said Oswald, as he brought Ella back to 
her segt towards the end of the evening. 

She laughed. ** 1 am sorry to be troublesome ; but 1 
don’t think that he will venture to ask me again to night.” 

But if you are,—I hope”— 

*‘Aliss St. John, may 1 have the pleasure of dancing the 
waltz with you T' said a gentlemanlike looking man in uni- 
Ibmi. 

Ella bowe^. ** I am engaged for this waltz.” 

" Perhaps the next ?" 

“ 1 am engaged for that also.” ^ 

He bit his lip;—“ Are you engaged for the third ?” 

She hesitated, and looked towards me. 1 saw his flushed 
cheek and excit^ manner. 

Major Tiverton, I fear that I must answer for my sister 
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that she cannot have the pleasure of dancing with you again 
tliis evening." . 

A quick flush crossed his dark handsome features ;— 

“ The waltz lias begun, Miss St. John,** interrupted 
Oswald, offering her liis arm. 

Tiverton bowed haughtily to Ella, as she passed. Do 
you mean. Sir,” he said, turning to me with forced calmness, 
** chat Miss St' John will not dance with ineT* 

*' 1 regret# wliat has passed—but 1 should have thought 
Major I'iverton had more good taste than to press a lady to 
dance when she does not wish it." 

llis dark eye gleamed with suppressed anger—** Mr. St. 
John, do 1 understand you^” 

** Excuse me, Major Tiverton. I see my partner ia 
Waiting." 

He was about to answer, but suddenly checked himself^ 
as 1 Icil him to join the waltzers ; and 1 soon saw his grace¬ 
ful figure floating round the room witli u partner as hand* 
some as himself. 

** 1 hope you have not been quarrelling with that dis¬ 
agreeable Major Tiverton about me," ^nid Ella as she came 
up after the waltz was over, leaning on Oswald's arm. 

“ Oh ! no. He seemed rather angry, but that was to be 
expected. 1 could nut help feeling a little for him, although 
it-was quite his own built. You did not break his heart 
however, Ella, for he soon found another partner." 

** Men's hearts are not so easily broken, you see," said 
Elia archly. 

“ Won’t you come and get some cool air among the flow¬ 
ers ?" suggested Oswald, carrying her off to the other room. 

** Ah—-it is a very dangerous thing, that cool air among 
the flowers after dancing," 1 thought, as 1 turned my steps 
to the supper room, in search of a little more substantial re¬ 
freshment. There were only two elderly ladies in the 
room, quietly feeding on cold chicken and champagne; who 
seemed rather shocked at being caught alone. ^ * 

** Ah! Mr. St. John! how d'ye do. i Miss Wilkins and 1 
are getting a little cool air here. The ball room is so ver^ 
hot. Mr. St. John of Morvil Grange,'* she ;vhispered to 
her coinpatuon. 

** Charming ball, is'ntit ?—I hope Mrs. St. John is pretty 
well—not strong enough to come to-night, 1 suppose— 
Need'nt ask how Miss St. John is—quite the star of the 
evening—And such a handsome partner too— 1 forget his 
name though ?*' 
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1 don't think you have seen him before. Miss Bates. But 
w’ont you let me give you a little more champagne." 

“ Not any champagne, mucii obliged to you," she said, 
rather hurt at the imputation—And the two ladies bustled 
back again to their whist table. 

1 was not left however, in (fuiet possession of the room, fur 
as they retreated, they were met by two officers in uniform. 

“ Charming ball ! Major Tiverton, every thing in such 
handsome style—rather hot thougli—we *vu btvn getting u 
little cool air here—it's not so crowded as the ball room—no 
one but Mr. St. John in fact—sweet girl. Ilia sisttM*—do you 
know who it is she has been dancing with so much 

“No, i have not that honour,"^iiswered Tiverton passing 
on with u slight bow. 

“ Confounded old gossips !" said bis companion in a lomf 
whisper. Tiverton iimdc no reply, and they sat dow n on 
the opposite side of the table to myself, 

“ you do me the honour of taking \vine with me, Mr. 
St.John?" said Conyers in a tone of supercilious polite¬ 
ness. 

“ With pleasure," J aiiswei'ed, reacliing a decanter that 
stood near. 

** Stay sir," said Tiverton, snatching the bottle from my 
hand, as 1 was about to fill my glass, “Stay sir,—1 will give 
you a toast." And then raising the fwine to his lips, lie add¬ 
ed with a slight nod—** Here's to the fair Klla’s health." 

“ In which you must allow me to join," said Conyers. 

My first impulse was to resent their cool insolence, but 
with a strong effort, I controlled myself. 

** The character of the 11th stands too high tube injured 
by the want of courtesy displayed by two of its officers, but 
you will allow me to drink to your better nwnners, gentle¬ 
men," 1 said calmly. 

** What do vou mean, Sir ?" exclaimed I'iverton. 

“1 meant what I said, Major Tiverton—but 1 understand 
your object, and let me tell you, 1 have no intention of grati¬ 
fying your wish to quarrel." 

“ A coward like his father, I suppose," said Tiverton turn¬ 
ing towards Conyers. 

The words fell upon my brain like living fire, and sent a 
sudden rush of angry bio(»d to my heart that dimmed my 
sight and nearly choked iny utterance. 

“ Liar!" I said, dashing iny glass at his head. He stept 
coolly on one side, and the glass fell with a crash upon the 
door. 
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“ Oh! so we've roused the St. John blood at last,” he said 
with a sneer, how long will it remain so hot, 1 wonder?” 

With fury I sprang forward— . 

** Take that as 3 ’our answer,” 1 cried, madly striking him a 
heavy blow in the face. 

In a moment, his coolness vms gone and with an expres¬ 
sion of deadly rage, his hand sought the hilt of his sword, 
but sword-belt and sword had been laid aside. 

** It is well,” he said in a smothered voice, and grinding 
his teeth together, ‘'you will settle this business fur me now, 
Conyei’fr.” And then turning away with a glance of fiendish 
hatred towards me, he left us. M\' followed his figure 
down the room. The door opeiied into tlie ball room, and 
closed upon him, revealing u glimpse of many bright glanc¬ 
ing forms, and pouring for a moment, a Hood of music on the 
ear. 

“Ofcourse, Mr. St. John, no apology can be taken for 
this, said Conyers? 

“Xor will any be offered, Captain Conyers,” 1 replied 
as m\ blood boiled to think of the insult offered to my fa¬ 
ther's name. • , 

“ Perhaps you will be so good as to refer me to some 
friend with whom 1 can settle all the necessary arrange¬ 
ments," rejoined he. 

“ What arrangemet^s do you allude to, Sir?” 

“ There is hut one way with wliicli 1 am acquainted where¬ 
by you cun give satisfaction for that blow,” answered Con¬ 
yers, coolly. 

“ 1 understand you. Captain Conyers," 1 said, every bet¬ 
ter feeling overborne by that one torrent of passion. 1 have 
no doubt that 1 can find some friend to act for me, if you will 
be good enough to wait here five minutes. 

“ Oh ! certainly,” said Conyers, sitting down to the sup¬ 
per table, helping himself to the leg of a pheasant, “ with 
pleasure.” 

Oswald immediately occurred to my mind as one to whom 
1 could now apply ; but directly, it struck me that for £lla*s 
sake, if not for his own, 1 should not involve him, in what 
seemed likely to be so serious an affair. 1 therefore went to 
tlie bull room in search of some one else who would assist me, 
and soon found a friend to whom 1 detailed, as well as 1 
could, what hud passed between I'iverton and myself. He 
shook his head when 1 mentioned the words which had been 
used, and tlie blow whicli 1 liad struck—“ He would dq what 
he could,” he said, “ but he feared it was a bad business.” 
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“Settle it how you like/' 1 said, “ you will ftud Conyers in 
the supper room, but recollect, Lindsay, 1 make no apology/' 

“ A pretty sort of a chaperon you are, Arthur," said El¬ 
la playfully. '■ Here we have been looking for you every 
where. Where have you been 

** 1 did not know it was so late, Ella," but 1 will order the 
carriage at once," I said with as much calmness as 1 could 
muster; and turning away, 1 sought the entrance. The fresh 
air that faiuied my burning brow, and the exquisite beauty 
of the early summer morning, in some degree helped to calm 
the tumult that raged within me. And wlieii 1 re-entered 
the room 1 felt that 1 could speak and act with composure. 

Neither Ella nor Oswald liowever were much disposed to 
talk oil the way home, and tny own silence was therefore 
unnoticed. Their minds were too full of love and happiness 
to guess the dark tlioughts that brooded over mine. 

No one was down very early the next luorning; but I 
was the last to join the breakfast tabic, and 1 found Ella 
giving my mother an iuiiuiated description of the ball and 
everything connected with it. 

“ 1 am*so thankful, mv dear Arthur, that yon did not quar¬ 
rel with that bad .Major Tiverton," said my mother, as 1 kiss¬ 
ed her pale forehead. 

“ Oh! yes," exclaimed Ella, “ I should have been so 
very sorry if you had, but you managed it so very cleverly.” 

** I could not have allowed you U» dance with him the se¬ 
cond time for the world, Ella/’ 1 said. 

“ 1 think Arthur looks more knocked up by his gaiety 
than any of you/' said my mother looking fondly in my 
face. 

Gaiety! Ah, how little my poor mother knew the cause of 
my altered looks! 

“From Sir John Lindsay. Sir, and the servant waits for an 
answer," said the butler bringing me a note. 

“ What can Sir John Lindsay have to say to you," said El¬ 
la ; but dear me, there are the churcli bells," she added, 
“ How very late we must be. Wc must leave you to finish 
your breakfast alone, Arthur.” 

I tore the potc open; the contents were such as 1 ex- 

p^ted. 

My dear St. John. 

1 grieve to say that 1 have failed in my endeavours to ef¬ 
fect any arrangement, indeed 1 hardly see what could be 
done ynder the circumstances. You must give Tiverton tlie 
meeting, without delay. The spot agreed upon is Morvil 
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Priory, and tlie time six o’clock, to-morrow, (Saturday) morn¬ 
ing. You can safely leave every ^rangement to me, only be 
punctual. 

Ever, my dear St. John, 

your’f 

* John Lindsat. 

“Ofcourse, there’s nothing else for it,” I thought,as I 
wrote a hasty reply to Lindsay, expressing my perfect con¬ 
currence, and thunks for whut lie had done,—Yes, they shall 
see now whether the St. John blood cools so easily as 
they imagine. 

“ Arthur dear, will you give me the support of your arm 
to walk to church,” said iny motlier, looking into the breakfast 
rooin> “ Ella has forsaken me this morning.” 

“ Churcli!”—1 had not thought of the church service, al¬ 
though the bell was sounding now in my ears. 

“ Oh certainly mother, 1 had forgotten.” I replied, offer¬ 
ing her iny arm. 

The daily services were regularly performed in our village 
church, and, when at home, iny mother and Ella always made 
a point of attending. 1 seldom wet^;for 1 was much away 
from the Grange, and even when there, something generally 
came in the way. And then too, the constraint of the regu¬ 
lar hours was disagrei able to me. Yet sometimes, as in the 
present case, my inotl^'r would contrive to take me with 
them; and then the quiet solemnity of that single half hour 
snatched from the noise and excitement of the day, would 
impress even my wild undisciplined spirit with feelings akin 
to devotion. 

}5ut now ! ’She dark storm of angry passion still raged 
with fury in my breast. Every bitter feeling that long had 
slept uiinuticcJ and unknown, roused by that cruel taunt, 
now sw'eiled the fierce torrent of revenge ; and ever like the 
howling blasts that wake the tempest, swept those words of in¬ 
sult on my soul, and lashed into fury the storm of angry pas¬ 
sion which raged within. 

With tender, trusting love, my mother leaned upon 
my ami, and we slowly trod the flowery path that wound 
through the copse to the village. ^Phere was an lur of 
sweet, happy calmness about her, which all who knew her 
must have loved. To me, it was so real, that 1 always felt, 
as well as perceived it. Indeed, I never came within the in¬ 
fluence of ner gentle presence, without seeming to breathe 
hoUer atmosphere. And even now, when all was pasnon- 
tossed wiUiin, that hallowed spell retained its charm. 1 felt 
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its soothing power; and there was something too, in the quiet 
beauty of the scene, that helped unconsciously to calm my 
spirit. ]^vcrvthin;r around was full of pence and innocence, 
and the deep musical sound of tlie church bell came solemn¬ 
ly borne on the fragrant air, and then died away gently to¬ 
wards heaven. 

Many a kindly look of respect greete<l my Mother, as we 
passed through the little village and ascended tlie hill be¬ 
hind the old farmhouse, on the other side of which, half 
buried in the trees, stood the parish Church,—its venerable 
tower rising in solemn grandeur above the few old cottages 
around, and the fretted pinnacles pointing hciueiiwards, 
as if to lead the thoughts away from earth. The deep 
swelling tones of the organ sounded through the long aisle, 
as we entered the church, increasing the solemnity of the 
sacred repose, that reigned within its consecrated walls, 
from which the noise and glare of day seemed banished, all 
was so calm and hallowed. The exquisite jiroportion of 
the massive Oothic arches insensibly touched the mind with 
elevated feelings ; while ific chastened light that poured 
through the deep enilvasures of the ^alls. softened every 
harder outdine, and blended all around into harmonious 


agreement. The holy rest tliat pervaded the churcli accord¬ 
ed well with those feelings of reverential awe, with which, 
from my childhood, 1 had been taiiglK to regard it, as being 
the abode of a Holier Presence. T;ie chilling influence of 
many years had done much to efface these feelings from 
my mind, but it was not yet wholly deadened to such im¬ 
pressions ; and even now, my angry spirit bowed beneath 
their Iioly inffueiice. • 

The storm ofjnission was htihlied. In that presence iu 
voice might not he heard. In an attitude of reverence i 
knelt beside my Mother. 1 heard the sound of solemn 
words, hut I did not form my lips to utter them. The storm 
was lulled, but a dead and fearful calm had fallen on tny 
soul—1 could not feel—1 would not pray—I dared not 
think—I knelt in cold and silent apathy—Till suddenly 
with piercing force there fell upon my ear those words of 
startling imp^t;—Ffom battle, murder, and sudden'death 
—good Lord, deliver us !” 

What voice could that have been which spoke those 
words in such strange solemn tones! and why with such 
trembling emphasis did my mother repeat them! 

It roused me from a trance, that awful sentence. The 
cold dead calm in which all feeling seemed to sleep, was 
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and in its place there came again a fearful storm ; but this 
u'as nut tile same mad burst of angry passion which once 
had carried all before it. For now, a*voice was heard above 
the storm, and within my spirit strove the mighty power c-f 
good and evil. 

We left tile Church, and again the broad light of day 
tell upon the eye, and tlie sound of life r truck on the ear. 
>til] a gentler spirit seemed to strive witli mine. It would 
not quit mo when J left those walls, until 1 tried to drive it 
from Miy mind ; and then it tied. 

But again that day it came, and yet again, and still 1 strove 
to Imnisli it; for when, obedient to its v<tice, the storm was 
liusheil, there came another voice that whi-jpered tauntingly, 
—A Coward like his Fallierami then, tliose burning 
words awoke onc‘e more the raging tempest of anger and 
re\er»gc, and almost goaded me to frenzy. 

HI. 

The sun had just ri-eii when, after a iiight-of burning 
sleeple>!«. excitement, I de^t'emletl the stairs which led to a 
‘‘mall side duor, aii|^ .'■tept out int^o the flower garden. 
Niwerdidtlie exipiisite l>eaut\ of a "ummer morning im¬ 
press me so powert'illy as at that moment. 'J'he dewy fresh¬ 
ness of dawning dav was upon all around me, the air w'us 
pure and balmy, as if qntainled \et l)y the breath of man; 
the opening flowers breathed out a sweeter hea\icr frag¬ 
rance, and the birds poured fv»rib their songs more joyously 
from the C(>ol green woods, than the} liad ever done before. 
No one was stirring be.-siile nnsclf and 1 walked quickly 
across the sloping lawn, towards the broad lake which sur¬ 
rounded the iiouso on three sides. 

.\t the water's edge 1 louiul tlie gardener, whom I had 
desired to meet me tliere witli the boat ; and w*e were soon 
gliding across the still clear lake, in which the deep blue 
sky, the luxuriant branching oaks, and* the old red house 
with its white Grecian portico and square corner towers, 
were all distinctly mirrored. The closed shutters of the 
house harmonized well with the profound tranquillity in 
which its image seemed to sleep on the gh^^sy surface of 
the water. I looked anxiously towards the wimluws of my 
mother's room ; but all was closed and silent there. The 
blinds of Ella's windows, too, were down. Neither of them 
bad been roused by my steps as 1 passed their doors; nor 
had they heard the quick hurried tread with which 1 paced 
my room through the silent hours of that fearful night ; and 
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now they slept, in liappy unconsciousness of the news which 
might greet tlicir waking! 

1 had passed some hours in writing botli to ni^ motlier 
and ElJa. 1 told them of the struggle which had distracted 
my mind during the preceding day. 1 related the quarrel 
which had occurred with Tiverton, (concealing the imme* 
diate cause of the blow I hud struck—for that 1 could not 


tell them !) I sought not to excuse the step 1 was taking. 1 
merely wrote because I could not leave them without one 
last farewell. I knew this would break their hetlrts, yet at 
the some moment 1 invoked, with fervent aspirations, every 
blessing on their futiurc lives \ 

As 1 only wished these letters to be delivcreil in case I 
fell, 1 had brought them with me, and now gave them to the 
gardener, telling him to wait for me for two hours, and if I 
should nut be returned In that time, to carry them to Os¬ 
wald ; to whom 1 liad also written begging him to break the 
news to my inotlier and sister, and to till my ]dace! 

The Ruins of Morvil Priory stood in a seqtiestered valley, 
about a mile and a half from the Orange. It had taken me 
nearly an hour to walk then' tlie prece^ng day with Ella and 
Oswald ; hut now! reuclud it in less titan half that time. 
My nerves were strung with violent unnatural excitement, 
and 1 walked on w itli eager strides, that allowed no time for 
thought or feeling. My iieart was stpeled by wilful passion ; 
and every power of my iniiul was tixed w'ith rigid tension on 
one dark object! Witliout a single ]>ause I hurried on, till, 
suddenly finding myself among tlie ruins, 1 stopped abrupt¬ 
ly, to look around in searcli of tho^e I came to meet. They 
w'erenot there; no lining thing except myself disturbed the 
solitude that dwelt within those “ grass grown” walls. 1 re¬ 
ferred to iny watch, and found that I w'!is half an hour before 
the appointed time; ami tiieii 1 sat down to watt beneath a 
ruined arch, around whose mouldering stones the ivy twinc<l 
luxuriantly. Rut'this repose ill accorded witli my present 
feelings. Near me stood a fine old oak, whose gnarled 
branches had caught the same air of dixay that pervaded 
the whole scene. On all sides rose the high Iduc hills, which 


ages ago had^looked down on those who dw*elt within these 
walls, with tlie same aspect of solemn grandeur which they 
now wore towards me. The grey ruins seetned to mock me 
with their look of tranquil, mouldering decline. 

I rose, to pace tlie j^round with rapid agitated steps. 

At last tliey came, nrst Lindsay, and then the oCliers. I 
saw the glance of settled hatred with wUch Tiverton re- 
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turned my formal recognition, and again the words " a 
coward like his Father * sounded on my ear; but now, instead 
of rousing the same passion as before, they seemed only to 
nerve my frame; for my heart was dead to every feeling. 

'* I uin glad to find you first upon the ground, said 
I.indsay, cordially pressing my hand. “How cool you are 
too!” 

“ 1 never was more so, Lindsay," I replied, but the 
strange tones of my own voice startled me as I spoke. 

I'he few nioments during which tlie seconds walked aside 
together seenu^d to me an hour ; at last Lindsay coming up 
to me said All is ready,” and then lowering his voice, he 
added—“ Conyers gives the word—one^two—three—the 
last is tlie sign.'il. Keep your elbow down, and fire as you 
raise your pistol.” 

Ti verton liad been leaning with folded arms against the 
oak tree, and contemplating the ruins, lie now came for¬ 
ward ; and we stood wiili a few sliort yards between us. 
The bfight sun shone around and a lark over head poured 
forth his thrilling notes from the sky : but tlte sunshine was 
dark, and there was iKscord in the nyisic. They gave the 
pistols to our hands. No sound of angry passion broke the 
calmness of the scene. The eye was fixed in one cold 
steady gaze—the beating heart stood still to listen for the 
signal, and tlien tlu* air* w’as rent w*ith sudden violence. I 
felt a shar]>, quick, cutting pain ; and Tp erton fell lifeless on 
the ground ! 

That loud report hurst fiercely on tlie sullen stillness 
of the ruins, and woke around the silent echo there; but not 
less sudden was the change that passed that moment o'er 
myself. The mists of jinssion passed away, and from a fear¬ 
ful dream, I woke to find a still more horrible reality. I 
saw a bleeding lifeless form before me. The hue of death 
was on the features, afid from the side flowed a purple 
stream that dyed the grass around. They raised the pl-os- 
tratc figure, and tried to stuincli the blood ; but no sign of 
life was there. .The features wore that same fierce look of 
hatred as before : but where was the spirit, that had dwelt 

within ? • 

Conyers put his hand to the heart, and then shook his 
head, without speaking; he too seemed somewhat changed. 

“ It is fatal, said Lindsay, turning to me with a hurried 
trembling voice. “ You must lose no time, St. John, in quit¬ 
ting tlic country; Conyers and 1 will remain here till we have 
procured assistance.” 
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Could this indeed be real! was mine the hand wliich had 
wrought this murderous deed. No! the work of that one 
moment could not be so awful; yet there lay my victim 
stretched in death. Oh fearful, unimaginable woe! too 
real, to doubt; too dreadful, to he true. 

Again fandsay spoke, and urged me to instant flight. I 
had heard his words before, hut now, I understood their 
import, and tore myself away from the horrid fascination of 
the scene. ‘ 1 turneil once again to look ns 1 quitted the 
ruins. I saw Lindsay and Conyers bending over the mur¬ 
dered man ; and then with quick but faltering steps 1 hur¬ 
ried in the direction of the Grange. 

1 marked no ob^ct on iny way, the image of that bleetling 
form alone 1 f<aw ; and even then ( could not think that all 
was real. 1 reached the boat, 1 know' not how, and found 
myself once more gliding across the clear calm waters of the 
Lake. 1 looked up at t!»e house. 'I'he shutters wera still 
closed, and still the inmates slcqit in quiet peaceful repose, 
as when, hut one short hour since, 1 crossed tlie Lake. And 
could it be that this was all the time that had now gtine by - 
Oh no ! Time treads not always the same measured steps. 
He distances the dull and even jiacc with which we often 
think to track his airy flight, and mocks tlie indev that 
would seek to count his footsteps as they fall. 

The clock had traced little moru than one short hour on 
its dial; but wlnle it traversed that short space—w hole years 
of guilt and crime had passed across my soul. 

One hour more, and I had left the Grange, to 
seek in coward flight, protection from the outraged laws of 
God and man ; and rove the worhl,—self-exiled from my 
native shores. 

IV. 

Carried by' the winds of heaven, the foaming waves of 
ocean bore me on its lieaving breast. 1 wandered in many * 
a .sunny climt*, amongst the mouldering relics of the storied 
past, around wdiich, still hung life's softest warmest hues. 
The deep blue sky and glowing sun of Italy shone cloudless 
on my path.^ 1 trod the golden valley w'hicii the flowing 
Arno laves ; where, guarded by the rugged Appennines, 
fair Florence sleeps in smiling* beauty. 

The stately domes of sea-born Venice rose around me 
as 1 glided through lier noiseless streets, and breathed the 
air of poetry and love. I stood within the “ Eternal City*’ 
and gazed upon the ruins of all that once was great and 
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fair. I roamed among the mountains and glaciers of Swit¬ 
zerland where nature soars with wild sublimity to heaven. I 
cau^^ht the dazzling splendour of the sun as he ^Ided with 
iiis beams the M'liite summits of the Alps from Mt. Senlis in 
Appenzell, to Gemini in the Canton of the Valais. I sought 
the eastern shores of the blue Mediterranean^ and stood 
on the site of that famed city raised by him who longed for 
yet another world to conquer; where in later years reigned 
one not less ambitious than its founder, whose fatal charms 
subdued the ituman Antony; and whence yet later still, the 
light of piety and learning beamed triumphant o'er Eastern 
Europe ; hut where now, amid desolate liilis of sand stood, a 
straggling oriental town. 1 paced through Cairo's crowd¬ 
ed streets, not the Cairo of Caliphs once the European mart 
of India, but modern Cairo thronged with motley groups 
whose dress and air bespoke their strangely opposite ex¬ 
traction ; w'here, side by side, }ou saw the sombre robes and 
dark tnvbaii of the Co])t, or Armenian, the loose vest and 
bright turban of the proud Malioniedan, the black garments 
of tlie Monks, and the smooth face and furinal dress of the 
Frank. I traversed the sandv wilds of the desert, 1 stood 
upf>n the summit of the Pyramids, the mightie.st monuments 
of human pride that ever rose from earth ; and saw stretch¬ 
ed before me tlie barren sands of Lybia and Arabia, their 
dark solitudes divided ]>y one luxuriant narrow vale through 
whicli the solitary shiniirgNile wound serpent-like. 

Through the sculi>tured avenues oY the Sphinxes I en¬ 
tered the City of the huiulred^ates, once the mightiest Mis¬ 
tress of the w'orld, whose mysterious temples and majestic 
columns rose in awful grandeur from the silent wastes. 1 
mingled with strange men, and learnt to use their customs, 
and to speak their tongue. 1 mused among the ruins of the 
silent past. In foreign life, and soul inspiring scenes, 1 
sought to lose myself; but all, all was in vain. Wliatevcr 
air I brcatlied, whatever land 1 trod, in the wilds of the de¬ 
sert, in tiie eager throng of men, midst the ruins of deserted 
cities, the same bleeding form tracked my footsteps, and the 
same atmosphere of guilt surrounded me. No change could 
drive away the fearful spell that bound iny soul. Time itself 
seemed fettered by its chain. 

Since leaving England, I had heard no tidings from 
Morvil Grange. 1 thought sometimes of home and pic¬ 
tured to myself the silent grief of those whom 1 had left. 

1 saw my mother's pale and suffering face, and Ella's* 
changed and mournful air, tlic sorrow too that clouded Osr- 
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wald'» brow, ailtl the gloom that weighed on all around 
them. 

But soon I wearied of an Eastern life. The enchantment 
of its scenes possessed no power to distract my thoughts. I 
cast aside the turban, and the flowing vest; once more 
the blue waves of Ocean rocked me. 1 souglit the sunny 
vineyards of France, and again 1 mixed with those who 
held the Christian Faith. But still I shunned the com¬ 
pany of my own country-men. 

The sun was just sinking behind the golden waves, when 
1 landed in the retired bay of St. Orient, on the coast of 
Brittany. 1 had often watched him disappear in living 
splendour beneath the blue w'aters of the Mediterranean, 
and had seen many n gorgeous sunset among the snow-clad 
Alps, but 1 never witnessed a more soothing and elevating 
one than at tliat moment. It was not that the sky was 
painted with those brilliant colours whicli 1 had sometimes 
seen ; for not a single cloud now floated there to catch the 
bright rays of the setting sun : earth, sea and sky all glowed 
wi^ one soft golden light. The eiiect perhaps was heigh¬ 
tened by the brightly variegated colours of the sand-sttnic 
clifl'that formed the liftle bay, under the shelter of which, 
an irregular group of buildings cUistcretl prettily togetlier— 
surrounded on the beach by many sinull boat-houses and 
roughly finished fishing vessels, tlnit;niflicicntly denoted tiie 
character of its simple inhabitants. 

My boat had touched the shore ; but still 1 sat there ad¬ 
miring the great beauty of the scene, w'liich might almost 
have been laid in my own island home. My mind uncon¬ 
sciously wandered to its happy sliores ;—could it be real, or 
was 1 only dreaming, when 1 Iteard the thrilling accents of 
my native tongue, so sw'eetly spoken in my ear ^ 1 started from 
my waking dreams, and looked around. An old fisherman 
sat not far from me on the beach, engaged in mending kiets, 
and close beside him played some children ; hut the nian*N 
dress and air bespoke at once, a native of Brittany ; and 1 
heard the voices of the children jabbering the harsh patois 
of the Provinces. 

I turned in another direction—near me stood two female 
figures, who seemed to watch the glowing sunset. 1 had 
not observed them before, but their appearance would now 
have rivetted my attention even had not my curiosity been 
roused by the words which 1 fancied 1 had heard. There 
was that indescribable air of reflnenicnt about them both, 
which always exercises so attractive a power over the mind. 
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From the likeness between them, 1 at once concluded thM 
they must be mother and daughter. Yet although so like, 
they presented a strong contrast. The elder of the two, 
was very tall, but her hgure seemed bowed bf suffering. 
Her eyes were blue, and she had evidently once been beauti¬ 
fully fair; but now her cheek was pale, and the braided hair 
on her high forehead was slightly tinged with grey. It seem¬ 
ed ns thougii sickness or sorrow had prematurely set their 
withering seal upon her brow. Tiiere was an expression 
about the face, that reminded me something of my mother; 
hut though very mild it had not the same angelic sweetness 
w'hich was so striking in her. 

Seventeen sinnmers could hardly liave passed over the 
lovely girl who stood by her side, bhe was nut so tall as the 
other ; but her figure was heautilully formed, and full of 
grace and dignity. 'L'he glow ing sky on which she gazed 
will) so nuioli ra)>tiire, wu^ not move lovely than her face. 
I pon u cheek of' clear and alabaster whiteness glowed a 
tinge of roM' colour, so ilelieate, that it might have been but 
the passing Hu>h, which tlic poetry and feeling of the mo¬ 
ment had called up. There was an e\])ressiou nearly ap** 
]>roacliing to melancholv in the large violet eyes whose dark 
la>hcs drooped so gracei'ully upon that marble cheek; but 
it was not melancholy, and only served to light up the 
oval face and perfect f<;utures, witli deeper tenderness and 
feeling. 

They w’ere absorbed in the contemplation of the scene 
before them, and Imd not ohser\ed the fixed scrutiny with 
wliich 1 wtftchcd them. I had no need to listen now for the 
sounds whicli had caiiglit my ear, for I saw at the first 
glance that Kngliali blood Howed in their veins; and those 
much loved accents again fell upon my ear,—but not in the 
same low tones which 1 before liad heard, for the voice that 
uttered tliem trembled witli sudden agitation. 

** See Madeline, sec; the boat has surely upset; I watch¬ 
ed it but a moment since, and now it has vanished from my 
sight.*' Oh save them, save them!" cried the ofher wildly, 
turning towards the boat in which 1 sal. 

1 looked in the direction to which they pointed with such 
eager gestures, and saw tlie crew of the little pleasure boat, 
w lkichTiad but a moment before been smoothly gliding on its 
course, now struggling with the waves. 

My first impulse was to push my own boat out to their as>- 
sistaiice; hut the receding tide had left it dry upon the 
beach. 
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I looked Again, and distingnished plainly, a female figure 
clinging to tlie boat. Without one moment's hesitation, I 
plunged into the water, and swum towards tlic boat. My 
quick eager strokes soon brought me to the side of the poor 
girl, who was still clinging on with a feeble grasp. As 1 
reached her, her hands relaxed their hold, and 1 just man¬ 
aged to grasp her arm, as with a faint cry, slie sank be¬ 
neath the waves. With some clltlicuity 1 succeeded in re- 
. gainingthc shore, whicli her com]>anions had ah^eady reach¬ 
ed : and to their care 1 consigned my fainting burden. 

A small crowd hud collected on tlie beach, and among 
them stood tlie two figures whom 1 liad watched with so 
much interoi-'t. They now came forward to tlnuik me for 
my prompt exertion, by which, they said, the girl's life had 
been saved at the risk of iny own. I'hey spoke in French, 
and seemed surprised and plcascil to hear the bound of their 
own language in reply. 

** Then it is to a country-man of our own that t!ie poor 
child owes Iicr life —said the elder lady enquiringly. 

“ Yes, ’ I answered, I have been a wanderer tiirougli 
many hinda, but l>tin^c]aim liritain as the land of my birth," 
—1 was about to say home ; but the words died on my lips, 
for where liad I noyj, a liome i 

** Are vou then on vour wav to Kngland i" asked Madeline 
the younger of the two, whose eager interest in Kng4ina 
seemed to liavc overponic the shyness w itii which she had at 
first regarded me. 

“ To England!—No," I replied sorrowfully, i am not 
returning there.” • 

She perceived that she had pained me, and I felt licr 
large speaking e^es fixed upon me, with an expression of in¬ 
terest and regret. 

, ** If you stay for any time at St. Orient, we shall 1 hope 
- have the pleasure of meeting again,” said her niotjier, us 
they turned to leave the beach. 

I boweclmy thanks, and resolved that it should he so, for 
there was that about Madeline especially, which exercised 
a strange fascination on rny mind. 

From the.old man who w'as again employed in mending 
his nets, 1 enquired who the ladies were, and whether he 
knew any thing about them. 

He said their name was Shirley, and that they were Eng¬ 
lish ladies, who liad been living for a long time at St. Orient; 
that they were beloved alike by rich and poor, and were 
very charitable—“ though," he added, “ the people say, 
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tiiey are not at all ricli, and often distress tlieinselves togii^c 
to the poor. Madam’s husband is dead, and she has only 
this one daughter." 

I’he next day 1 found my way to the little retired cottage 
a short distance from tlie town of St. Orient, which had been 
described to me as the residence of Mrs. Shirley. After 
the occurrences of the previous day, 1 thought that 1 need¬ 
ed no further introduction; and neither Madeline nor her 
mother seemed to think it necessary. 

Day after day found me at the cottage of St. Orient, or 
wandering with its inmates along the winding shores of the 
Buy ; and each liour as it passed seemed to add to the in¬ 
terest with whieli 1 liad at first regarded them. 

The old Fishcrnian^s account, had not done them more 
tlinri justice; and 1 did not wonder that they were so beloved 
by the simple people among whom they dwelt. The des¬ 
cription however was not correct in one particular; for though 
Mrs. Shirley and her daughter had live<l there so long alone, 
she was not a widow. Fler husband it seemed was alive ; 
but her early inarrietl life had been very unhappy ; and 
they had for many years been separat^'d. 

In Madeline's character there was an uncommon Union of 
strong ardent feeling, and deep power of thought; and a 
spirit of real living poetry seemed to pervade her every 
thought and action. \Ve often read and sang together, and 
•lie listened with eager wrapt attention^ to my description of 
the scenes of beauty which 1 had witnessed. She w'ould 
Munetinios ask me of Kngland: but when she saw the pain 
\utli whicA i mentioned tlx* subject, she never more spoke 
of it. 

immediately after my arrival at St. Orient, a general war 
had broken out in luirope: and the letti'i's Avhich 1 had 
written home were unuu''Wc’rotl. for no news had reached us 
from ICngland. 

’ Months rolled by, and ^till tlie light of Madeline’s pre¬ 
sence shone around me. In the deptlis c»f passionate love, I 
drowned the sting <d Keen remorse. At length I won lier 
love; 1 heard her lips return mv vows ; and i pressed her to 
my heart and called her mine. 

Once more I tasted happiness; the dark visions of the 
past were banished by the Minshineof the present, and the 
hours no longer seemcti to move with leaden weight; for, 

** Love tu«>k up the glane of Time, •ml turned it in hi« Klowing hands, 

Every moment lightly hliaken ran iiavlf in golden ffands.’* 

Oh, the puredeep happiness of those enchanted moments! 
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Before our raarringe 1 had never diacloaed to MndeHne 
tlie fearful story of my former Kfe. Too glad to e8ca]>efrom 
the painful thoughts that I had so long tried in vain to ban¬ 
ish, [ woukl iu)t again call them hack to deslnty my peace. 

] felt that 1 ought to have acquauited her with the guilt that 
stained tlie hand of him who sougiit her love ; but 1 oouh! 
not bear to tell her Use dreadful truth. And now in Uie 
deep solace of her nflbction, 1 for a while forgot the curse 
which rested on my brow. * 

Years rolled by us on the lovely shores of that rctirc<l . 
Bay ; wltcrc, secluded from the world we dwelt in peacchil 
happiness. Time pavsed away tunl onlykadded to the en¬ 
joyment of our lives. My afleothai tor Madeline daily grew 
deeper. Oor chiUlren too I fondly loved, and in tlie peace¬ 
ful happiness of my lot 1 found new itf'e and feelings. Still 
at thnes Uiepast woukl rise before me, and a bleeding k>rtn ob¬ 
trude itself upon niy sight. But Madcline*s presence always 
chased away these dark visions. Slie would sometimes seek 
to know the cause of the deep gloom tiiat oppressed tne. 
But 1 always evaded her (|uestioiis, and siie never urged 
me on the subject. 1 would not for worlds have burdened 
her gedtle spirit with the load, which at such moments, 
weighed upon uiy own. 

Yet gradually these dork thoughts returned more fre- 
quenths and each time with greater* force. They canie^i» 
the sUent hour of n\ght, and banished sleep from my eye¬ 
lids. They haunted me in the day time and chased away 
the glad smile from my lips. Hiey marred the pure en¬ 
joyments of life, and poisoned every spring of thbught and 
feeling. There was too another principle awakened in my 
mind, whicli gave increased bitterness to tiie remorse which 
torm^Ued me. 

The inihience of Madeline's character had gradually 
aroused within me feelings, which had slumbered since that 
dreadful day when, before the death of Tiverton, I steeledr 
my heart against every prompting of good. Linked as my 
soul was with hers, her pure devotion, and the silent teach¬ 
ing of her earnest hallowed life, coul^ not fail insensibly to 
touch my heart with kindred feelings. 

With persuasive power she sought to drlue away my 
gloom, but even her presence did not now give me peace. 

1 saw die sorrow which my silence caused her, and marked 
with pain the expression of care which her features wore; 
but how could 1 remove her grief ? The coirfideace for which 
she pined, would only add fredi bstteness to ter life. Yet 
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«ti11 It was not to be withheld. That look of silent patient 
ail Bering, 1 could not bear. She should know all. Her uf*- 
fection was deep and enduring, perhaps she still would love 
me as before. 

But then, would even this relieve my biunlened soul ? 
Could even Madeline’s love remove the stain of blood ? From 
her own lips 1 had learnt, that penitence alone can lead to 
pardon; and a voice within me whispered that there was 
but one course by which 1 might hope to reuoh it. 

Before Clod and man and in the broad light of day my 
guilt must be confessed; ttie outraged laws of God and maw 
clemandcd satisfaction; andut the bar of justice 1 must yield 
my life a forfeit to tlicir claims. Without this, there was no 
hope, no repentance before me. Gn Kartli, no repentance, 
in Heaven no hope. 

Once again within me raged the conflict between good 
and evil: and again I would have silenced them; but 1 
could luit now ns before, steel ray heart against the first; 
for it spoke not now', as then, in gentle persuasive tones, but 
in loud stern accents, tluit 1 dared not disregard ; and even 
when it left me, Madeline's soft voic<^ would bring it back. 

She little thought, when she s]>oko to me of peace, how 
every word she uiti rcd pierced my soul. Oh,—the fearful 
a^ny of that dark struggle! Time battled with eternity ; 
Bte with love. And Madeline's holy induence fougiit against 
her life’s culm peace. Her love was i^l for which 1 lived, 
and now tliat very love itself had power to urge me towards 
death. F<»r what was life, or even love to me, when blight¬ 
ed with the curse of Heaven i 

Again and again 1 nerved my mind, that I might disclose 
to Madeline the secret which would destroy her peace; and 
again and again 1 deferred the dreadful moment. 1 knew 
too well the advice which her high principle would dictate. 
But would her woman heart consent to bid her husband 
die; Mo; it could not be: her soul would be torn with con¬ 
flicting passions. Principle was too firmly rooted ever to ba 
overcome, and love loo closely entwined round her heart 
ever to be torn away.' Reason might forsake her, but she 
would not cease to love. Her heart might break: principle 
would not be vanquished. 

Madeline’s devotion to her Mother had not diminished on 
her marriage, and now much of her time was spent with 
Mrs. Shirley, whose health had been gradually foiling for 
some months. , * 

In the solitude of the lone shore, 1 wrestled. 

Long and bitter were the conflicts, and-often my mind 
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trembled on the verge of madness. But at last 1 yieldetl» 
vanquislied by a mightier spirit than my own. 

I asked from heaven the strength to aid my purpose; unci 
then with firm resolve, but slow and tbougbtfuf steps, 1 
sought my home iu soureh of Madeline. My own liana wa-^ 
about to bring ruin upon all 1 loved on Rarth ; but I might 
not pause nor falter. 

The cottage stood close to ih*' shore, and 1 rt'aehed it 
soon: too soon 1 tliougbt. As 1 entered the garden Madeline 
advanced to meet me. The nunnent w*as come, w'hen slie 
must know all. With a trong effort 1 nerved myself for my 
dreadful task. But Mad line spoke uilli a quick and hur¬ 
ried \oico before she reached me. Mrs. Shirley, she said, 
was much worse, and wi>hed to sec me at once. Again my 
purpose was stayed ; hut the resjiite was mercy to Madeline 
and myself. 

I found Mrs. Shirley looking much altered since the pre¬ 
ceding day ; licr pale cheek was \et mf)rc sunken, and her 
voice was almost inaudible ; she ^va^ evidently dying, and it 
seemed as though her spirit had caught some of that Holy 
calm which dwell> boyond tlie graM*. She spoke of ap¬ 
proaching death with composure, and begged that I would 
look over some papers for her. while she yet had strciigtli to 
speak of them. 

1 left M.'idclinc weeping at the .side of her dying Mother's 
bed; and retired to iH'ad the packet which she had pu^ into 
my hands. It contained many letters and papers, over which 
my eye glanced rapidly. J^fy tlioughts were in the room 
which I had quitted, the silence and peace of which had im¬ 
pressed my mind with deep and aw ful fcclingn. 

Among the papers was the certificate of Mrs, Shirley's 
marriage. It seemed at this moment to bring together in 
strange contrast, the two ideas of life and death so 1 
thought, as my eyes fell ujion tlie words “ Certificate of my 
marriage” written in her own hand writing. I opened it; 
and the very first words, cuadled the blood in my veins. 
1 held in my hand the certificate of the marriage of Alice 
Shirley to Henry Tiverton. The whole dreadful truth flash¬ 
ed across me, and seemed to (urn my heart to stone—I was 
the Murderer of Madeline's Father ! 

The author begs most humbly to a])ologize for the unfin¬ 
ished state of this manuscript. The only excuse he has to 
offer being, that Time trod qn his own heels, and thus, cau¬ 
sed a delay whicli lias proved fatal. 
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It iiiiiy possii)!}' I)c objectod to “the design argument/' 
lh;it it is tbuiided altogetlu r upon the supposition that the 
existence of a Being distinct from Nature must be admitted; 
and that lie is both preternatural and supernatural, 

\Vh at« tlicn^ it may be asked, if llis existence be denied 
and we assert tliat tlie superhuman intelligence which is dis¬ 
played in th : ordering and working of the material world, 
is inlierunt in matter, and “ that Nature and God are one— 
or in other words that the God whom we seek is the Nature 
whom we know ?"* . 

Now since many there no doubt are, who will venture to 
argue thus, it becomes necessary tli^it we should view the 
subject under a diH’erent aspect, and endeavour once more to 
ascertain from the Sceptic s own line of reasoning, whether 
there be t>r be not a Beitig distinct from Nature, and who is 
the Autitor ami Creator ot all visible things. 

The Atheistic writer from wliose york we have above 
(|Uoted, declares that he “ recognizes in Nature but'the pro¬ 
perties of matter,” and that he “ can conceive of nothing 
beyoiul Nature, distinct from it, and above it—and yet cu¬ 
riously enough the very argument he brings forward in sup- 
p(»rt of Ids opinions appears completely to refute them. For 
what are these properties of matter, but the results of the 
laws by which the matter is overruled I And whence do' 
those laws and properties proceed, if not from the will and 
appointment of a lawgiver distinct from nature ? 

To this the Atheist replies, ithat intelligence is inherent in 
the matter itself, and that the various forms and combina¬ 
tions which we witness are but the results of the exercise of 
that intelligence. “ If you tell me,” he exclaims, “ that 
a Being %vho has none of the attributes of matter,—that a 
Being of whom you can give no possible account,—is the 
cause of all things,—! ask, why may not Nature, of whom wc 
can give some account, he the cause of all things ?* *(“ 

• Holyoakc's ** Lflgic of Deith." 
t lluboakciii '* Athcitiic Conirovcriy,’* p. 89. 
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Now th.! answer to this seems plain enough, since a thing 
must necessarily first exist, before it can create at all! Na¬ 
ture, therefore, according to the sceptic’s views, must have 
existed before it created itself,—a conclusion which amounts 
to a positive absurdity involving as positive a contradiction and 
refutation, since previously to its creation it could not and 
ft did not exist, And therefore could not and did not create 
itself:—but, seeing that it does now exist, must have pro¬ 
ceeded from the VVill and Power of another. We therefore 
prove both that Nature did not create itself, and that there 
does exist a Power bevond and above Nature, which did 
create it I 

In fact, this seems to be at once conceded by the Atlieist 
when he declares that he belir^vos ** tlic grcNit aggregate of 
matter, which we call ‘ N«tture,' is eternal; because we arc 
tinable to conceive a state of things when nothing was. 
There must always have hee:i sometiiing, or there could be 
nothing now. Hence we arrive at the eternity of matter, and 
in the eternity of matter mt art* assured <>f the self-existence 
of matter, and self-existcncc is tTie must majestic of attributes 
and includes all others,^”* 

This doctrine, however, appears to go no further than to 
assert the eternity of tlie mutter out of wliich itie visible 
worlds, wbicli we term ‘ Nature,’ were elaborated ; for it 
does not touch upon the (|uestiou of,.* bow the various com¬ 
binations or forms wlpch are apparent in nature, were pro¬ 
duced oiit of the pre-existing matter!’ The eternity and 
tbe intelligence of matter are both assumed, without one 
particle of proof either from experience or reason ! If 
something must always have existed and nature created 
itself, then must tJiere have been something out of \ckich 
nature created itself, and being created ** the nature whom 
we know,” cannot be eternal,—because there was a time 
premous to its creation^ and therefore a time it did 

not exist ! But as reason and common sense alike assure 
ns that a thing cannot create itself, seeing that it must exist 
before it can create at all, wc have still to inquire what 
caused the so called eternal and self-existing matter to ar- 
ran^ itself into the various^odfes with which wc are ac- 
quauited; for as these bodies are all compounds or unions 
of particles which were once distinct ana separate, there 
must hare been some cause or reason for their combining, 
and diis is what we hare now to ascertain. 

According to the Atheist, this combination is the effect 
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or result of tlmt intelligent will which he holds to be Inhe¬ 
rent In matter, each atom, be it observed, having a free and 
Independent power of action of its ow'd ; since the self-exis¬ 
tence which he supposes it to poesess, includes, he says, all 
other uttrihutes. l^lach atom is, tlierefore, separately en¬ 
dowed with u!l ihose attributes which*tiie true believer as¬ 
signs to God alone. 

Now, to faniiliarise the question, let us ask, whetiier a. 
reginieut of, a thousaiMl men, each of wham piaisesses a se- 
)»anite exisUMice and intelligcitce, could, without ilie guid¬ 
ance of a (.'ommanding Oflicer, of themselves, without any 
|)reiioiis concert, perform any one laanueuvre cori'ectly ? 
J*he regiment, we will suppose to be moving forward in what 
ill military parlance Is termed an open column of Compa¬ 
nies —Uie leading company suddenly determines to form 
tine, and accordingly halts in the expectation that the otlicrs 
will comprehend its wishes and successively form up on Its 
Hank. But these cumpuiiies, although possessing intelligence 
equal to that of tlie leading one, are yet imable to divine its 
intention or wish ; aud cousi^uenily mstcad of forming up 
into line, they halt in its rear, and continue to form an open 
column as at first. But more tliaii tffis,—the men, cvmi of 
a single company could nut act in concert without a word of 
cumautiid ; for although the right hand man determined to 
half, the others, unless Jie signified his intentiou of halting, 
would assuredlj^ move on and leave him behind. In order, 
therefore, that all may act iu coiici rt idid produce the re¬ 
quired result, it is absolutely necc^i^sary that they be placed 
under the direction of a supreme and overruling puw'er, from 
whom they receive a command wJiich enables every one to 
act in liuniiony and with ]>rccision. 

Now this seems to be precisely the case in tlie grave 
matter of creathm; for supposing the Atheist to be correct, 
in stating that each atom of matter is endowed with mtelll- 
gence* what, we naturally inquire, induced the millions of 
atoms which enter into tlie composition of whatwc term the 
visible creation, to act in concert for its production ? To; 
suppose that they all simultaneously willed the same thing 
and resolved themselves into Committees or combinadons 
for tlie purpose of producing the countless myriads of ani- 
mate and inanimate forms with which we are acquainted, ia 
altogether beyond tlie pale of reason and of eommon sense.. 
Millions of millions of independent and self-existing atoms 
•imultaneoualy agree to combine and form the human {jrame I 
One portion resolves to become bone, another to become 
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nerves, another to become blood, and so on nnCil the lirst 
human beiii^ Mas completed ! AH thus acted in concert to 
hrin^ about one particular and important result, without any 
previous consultation, forethought, or predeterininatc delibe¬ 
ration ; each atom of the myriads which were thus employed 
possessed an independent will of its own, and yet all acted 
in unison guided by one sole wish, and desirous of produc¬ 
ing one particular and harmonious result. 

Now it has been well remarked that 'Mf tlier^ were in a 
held a vast multitude of self-moving, self-guiding bricks and 
lieams and stones, and in order to form an intended odihee, 
each of these building materials bad power and intelligence 
to move itself into its own uro])er place in the roof or in the 
floor, or in the wall; still, the final appearance of a commo¬ 
dious and well contrived habitation cannot be accounted for 
but upon the hypothesis that some architect posiiesH*‘^l uf 
adequate inteUigenve had made the p/aa. The self-moving, 
self-guiding materials would no mure account for the edifice 
than the labourers, who with their hands moved and guided 
into their appropriate places ffie bricks, beams and stones 
of which St. Paul's Catliedru! is cuinpuseci, w ouUl account 
for the erection of tha*t noble structure. A Sir Christopher 
Wren must be found. For the erection of the yet imire 
noble temple of thcluimun body, a greater than Sir Christo¬ 
pher Wren is wanted, 'j'o accompl^li this, there must be a 
God:* 


In constructing thb human body it was necessary that the 
material atoms, of w-liicli it is composed, should not onl) 
move themselves into their proper places, but that they 
should likewise niulergo an intimate chemical combination 
with each other; and this after all would merely have con¬ 
structed the outward material case or inanimate carcase of a 
man. Whence did the eye obtain the power of vision, and 
the stomach of digesting ? Or why was any food necessary 
to Hustaio the. man, scek);^ that the atoms of wdiich he is 
composed are said to be eternal and self-existing^ Why 
if self-existing and eternal individually, are they not so 
collective)} t If they are so in the one case, so iiuist tlicy 
be in the other, and llie budv produced by t) cm ought to 
be eternal and self-existent likewise. And yet these self- 
existing and all powerful atoms, possessing, aa they are said 
to do, all the attributes of omnipotence, canii|t sustain tlieir 
own work beyond a few short years; for having produced a 
man, an inpesaant warfare commences from that inonietit 

. • Townlertn AtMftle Cvrmpvprcy,*'p. 6^ 
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between the omnipotent atoms of his frame Rnd those wh^cK 
compose its nourishment, producing sickness, disease and} 
lastly death by which the union is dissolved ; proving thus, 
that a “ house divided against itself cannot stand.*’ And yeU 
'we repeat, if each atom of matter is endowed with self-jexist- 
ence in its separate or uncombined state, the unions of such 
matter ought in reason and of necessity, to be selfrexistent. 
also ; that which is individually self-existent, must be rJbo* 
collectively* self-existent. I'lie forms, tlienj which we see 
around us, if they were .produced by the will of self-existent 
mutter ought to be permanent and eternal. We see, hoM'ever, 
that such is not the case, and, therefore, reason and experi¬ 
ence both proclaim that neither the combination nor its con¬ 
stituent atoms are self-existent; forifitbesaid that the decom¬ 
position or dissolution of a form betokens that it is the will 
and pleasure of the atoms that their union should cease,' we 
have but to point out the finwilli/igncss of all living beings 
to die. There is a dread of danger implanted in all ani¬ 
mals, for the very purpose*of impelling them to exert 
their utmost powers for the preservation of life; and this is 
very clearly perceptible in the cusewof one animal which 
flies from the approach of another that wishes to destroy it. 

LfCt us sii]ipose that in some secure and sheltered spot 
a dove constructed her simple nest of twigs, and laid there- 
in'her pure white eggs * in due time the young are hatcheil 
and fledged, but at the very moment when they leave the 
nest in a first attempt to fly, a hungry sparrow hawk comes 
sweeping by, and pouncing upon one of them puts an end 
to its existence.—Here is omnipotence warring against om¬ 
nipotence ; the self-existing and intelligent atoms wliich 
willed themselves into the form of a hawk, scattering and 
disuniting other equally self-existing and intelligent atoms 
which willed to combine ftir the production of a dove with 
the intent that it should lire. Here the fact of the dove's 
flight and endeavour to avoid destruction is a positive proof 
that the intelligent particles of which it is composed do not 
tviah to dissolve tlteir union ; so that if the hawk succeeds 
in capturing the dove, tlic latter is destroyed against ks 
xvill; while if the hawk is baffled and eluded, its will has 
been thwarted and frustrated. In either case the, ao called, 
omnipotent atoms composing these birds have proved them-, 
selves unable fS' effect their object, and therefore they are 
not only not omnipotent, but arc proved to be under coni-, 
trol. 

There is, then, a more powerful Intelligence still, which 
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compels matter to combine for the production of certain 
forms under the guidance of his laws, and who obliges it 
to remain combined in those forms no longer than he wills 
that it sliall do so. There is consequently an Intelligence 
Guperior to, and distinct from, that which the Atheist be¬ 
lieves to he inherent in matter: there is, then, a Being dis¬ 
tinct from and above nature ; that is to say, there is a God 
who created and sustains nature. 

Now that this is the truth, and that there is an Intelligence 
and power altogether distinct from that which the Atheist 
ascribes to matter, and the existence of which he himself 
unwittingly admits, is apparent enough from the admission 
that there may he a being before whom we must appear af¬ 
ter death ! “ When**-says Mr. Holyoake-“ we pass 

through the inexorable gates of the future; when we pass 
through that vestibule where death stands, opening 
everksting gates as w*idely to the pauper as to the King : 
when we pass out here into tlie dim mysteries of the future, 
to confront, U may be, the interrogations of the Eternal, I 
apprehend every 'man's responsibility will go with him, and 
no second hand opinions will answer for us. Nothing can 
justify us, nothing eon give us confidence, but the conscien¬ 
tious nature of our own conclusions; nothing can give us 
courage but innocence ; nothing can serve our turn but 
having believed according to the 4>est of our judgment, 
and having fullowed^those principles which seemed to us to 
be truth.*'* 

Here, then, the man who ascribes all to nature, and tells 
us it is the God whom we seek, admits at least the possibi¬ 
lity that there may be an Eternal Being before whom lie will 
have to ap[>ear after death ; and he endeavours tet screen 
himself from the dire consequences of his iiiRdelity, behind 
the comfortable doctrine that if he has hated and despised 
his Maker consistently and to the utmost of his ability, the 
same will be imputed unto him fur righteousness! 

Now it is to be observed that if there be really nothing 
beyond that nature of which we are ourselves the most in¬ 
telligent part, there can in truth be. nothing to fear from 
death; for granting that our author's argument is correct, and 
that an intelligent nature created all things, it seems to fol¬ 
low that that intelligence being inherent, not in the form, 
but in the atoms of matter producing the form, it ought to, 
and must still, remain attached to the matter even after 
our disolution, since that returns to the dust from whence 
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it came, and is still the same original matter by the exercise 
of whose intelligent will the atheist imagines all forms to 
have been produced. What then, is that spirit, detached 
from matter, which fears to stand before, and answer to, 
“ the interrogations of the Eternal V* 

And whence was that immortal spirit derived ? It cannot 
be the intelligence ascribed to matter, since that must be 
left behind us attached to the matter in the grave. It must, 
then, be an intelligent spirit apart from and superior to 
matter; while beyond and over it there is still another and 
over-ruling Being distinct from Nature, and before whose 
awful frown the atheist's spirit trembles to appear.—Who, 
then, is this Being but nature's God—tiie Lord and father 

of U8 all \ 

But in answer to the argument that nature gives evidence 
of design, and that design implies the existence of a design¬ 
er, the sceptic urges that our doctrine ends by establishing 
the existence of an organized Deiiy who must in turn have 
been created by another similarly organized, and so on ad 
infinitum. His line of reasoning is this.. “ Who was DoU 
land ? A person, says experience. Wlio is God ? A per¬ 
son, says Paley. That which can dbsign, which can con¬ 
trive, must be a person. What kind of a person was Hol¬ 
land ? An organized one, of course,—who cVer heard of 
a person not organizeil^ f W^hat kind of a person is God t 
An organized person, of course. An unorganized person is 
a carved trunk or a chiseled stone. TTie same experience 
which assures us that design had a designer, assures us that 
a person must be organized, because we never knew one 
unorganized. What kind ^f an organization had Dolland ? 
Hands, and eyes, and head. WTio ever heard of a man 
making a telescope without a head, or hands, or eyes ? What 
kind of an organization has the Deity ? The Deity, the eye- 
maker, resembles Dolland, the telescope maker. God m^e 
man in his own image. Deity lias hands and eyes and head, 
who ever heard of a blind God, or a Deity without a head ? 
The vilest Hindoo imagination always puts a head on the 
idol."* 

The argument here attempted to be set up is to the effect 
that a person must necessarily mean a material person, and 
therefore be possessed-of organization'; and that as such 
organisation implies the existence of a contriver or designer, 
so God being a person must be a material person, and have 
been organized by some contriver beyond and superior to him. 
* llsiyoake'i ** B^utatlon of P«ley*» Nataral Theology. 
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This conclusion is, however, very far from being either 
reasonable, or logical; since a man, although a person pos¬ 
sessing organization, is not simply a material being, hwt is a 
compound, or union of the material and immaterial. For 
instance when we speak of a man in the Jieeh, we admit by 
iinjdication that there is such a being as a man not in the 
Jfesh ; so, then, man may he a person in the flesh, and still 
a person out of the Hesh. VVe speak of a depanM friend 
when he is dead, declaring thus that the person who was 
our friend, although no longer in the body, is still alive 
elsewhere. A corpse is not a person, but only the shell, 
carcase, or habitation in wdiicli Xheimmatetiaf person dwelt: 
the spiritual person who inhabited it, has departed from it, 
but still exists in the N,')>tirate state ; and that this is ad¬ 
mitted by the atheist himself is clearly shown in tlie words 
already quoted above, w'herein he admits that man has an 
immaterial spirit which must one day appear before, anil 
** confront it may be, the interrogations of the Fternalan 
admission which appears at once to destroy and annihilate 
his whole argument by proving that man has u spirit distinct 
and separate from his material frutne, and which iiiu>t appear 
after death in the pi^sence of an Eternal Spirit wlu> is 
likewise distinct from ** the nature which we know," and 
overrules it. Whence, we may ask, was derived this imma¬ 
terial spirit ? For granting that the intelligent particles of 
matter had agreed to unite and ])roduce the human frame, 
still being theinselveS material, they could have produced 
nothing but a material body devoid of life ; and even tliough 
the intellect displayed by man were admitted to be the re¬ 
sult or aggregate of their unitedintelligcnce, yet on his de¬ 
mise, when the material atoms which compose his frame 
again'separate and return to their original state, each must 
carry with it that particular portion of intelligence which it 
had contributed to make up the sum of man's intelligence. 
Whence, then, the spirit which the atheist trembles to think 
may one day he called into the presence of the Eternal { 
It is evident, since the matter could nut impart it, that some 
one beyond and above the matter did so! Hesides which, 
taking up his own line of reasoning, it becomes perfectly 
clear that nature neither did nor could create itself; for 
** the nature which we know,*' is composed both of organic 
and inorganic forms, and tiiese organic forms are framed 
out of inorganic matter ; consequently we are required, in 
direct opposition to the dictates of reason and of common 
sense, to believe that the atoms of inorganic matter created 
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organic beings endowed with an Intelligence su|>erior to 
their own, and, in one instance, with an immortal and ac¬ 
countable spirit which they did not themselves possess, and 
therefore, couhl not impart to any form whatever. 

It is, Iiowever, contended that there is no essential differ- 
ence between tlie .supposition that inorganic nature has 
done it nil, and our supposing that nn unorganized being 
has done it all,’* since we can only object to this hypothesis 
that it caniKit be exphilned how nature has done it, and the 
same objection will equally apply to the other view, since 
wc cannot explain how an unorganized Divine Being has 
done it.* 

If however, it be admitted that common sense ought to 
be the Mibstmtuiii of every urguiiieiit, then, we imagine there 
can be little diflicultv in perceiving a very great amount of 
difference l>otweeii two cases, since experience and rea¬ 
son alike assure us that inanimate and inorganic matter has 
not the power of creating or contriving, and that all its 
romhinations are under the guidance of certain attributes, 
or properties, or tendencies, or laws, for they are all pretty 
nearly synonymous) which overrule and direct it; and as 
that matter could not have created Kself, so neither could 
it have created the forms in which it now appears, since 
those forms can exist only under the guardian care of those 
preserving laws, wliicl^coinpelled the inorganic elements to 
combine their production. There is consequently a 
higher will, from which the laws proceeded. Nature being 
merely a result or consequence of certain combination^ of 
matter brought about by the agency' of compelling, guiding, 
and preserving laws, could not have produced itself; that 
* is to say, it cannot be at one and the same time, both tUe 
cause and the effect ; it must be one or tlie other; and even 
the atheist admits that it is a result, when be contradictori¬ 
ly declares that organized nature created itself. 

If, then, nature is the result of the combinations of inor¬ 
ganic matter, it is clear that it cannot likewise be the cause 
of those combinations ; and since inorganic matter is a part 
of nature, it is equally clear that the inorganic did not 
create the organic which is superior to it. 

Yet granting again, that the atoms of matter were indeed 
possessed of an inherent intelligence, as tiie atheist asserts, 
and that they willed to come togetlior and unite for the 
production of any organized being,—still, seeing that both 
experience and common sense alike declare that they are 

• llolyoftke in ** Atheiitic Controversy.'*—?. 47. 
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devoid of all power of voluntary loeomoUont it U plainly evi¬ 
dent that they would each and all have remained for ever 
immovably fixed or chained to that one spot w'hicli each had 
ori^nally occupied, and could never have met at all by the 
mere exercise of any will of their own, since without the 
power of locomotion they must have remained fur ever 
stationary. How, then, did the scattered atoms contrive to 
meet, unless we admit that they were compelled to do so 
under the guidance of a AVill and Intelligent Power supe¬ 
rior to their own f . Every organized being with which we 
are acquainted and which possesses tlie power of moving 
from place to place, has been provided with means adapted 
to efiect that end, and without such means no being has 
the power to move from the spot upon which it has been 
placed. Inorganic matter possessing none of those means 
is consequently fixed to certain spots, juid could never jwr sc 
have united at ail. 

Now this seems moreover to be fully admitted by the 
atheist when he asks the question. ** Who was Dulland r 
and answers in reply—A person possessed of organiza¬ 
tion, who made a telescope.” From which he proceeds to 
argue that us God is c&ILed a person, He, too, possesses or¬ 
ganization and therefore in virtue, or by reason, of that 
organization tnatf h<iC€ Made the visible creation. Here the 
argument seems to be that Dnlland*% organization enabled 
him to make the telescope, and that God's organiaaSlon en¬ 
abled Him to create the worlds ; from which we naturally 
oncT logically conclude that if Holland had not possessed 
organization, he could not have made the telescope, nor, for 
the same reason could God hare created the worlds ; and 
this is in efiect to declare that the inorgaaie cannot create 
the organic, • 

But does not the atheist thereby refute and overthrow his 
whole doctrine ? For when he tells us that nature created 
itself, he wishes us to believe that the organized forms which 
we behold, and of which we ourselves constitute a very 
important part, were created, not only oui q/*, but, bt^ the 
unorganized atoms of which we are composed ! But as 
these atoms per se have no power of locomotion, and as 
unorganized matter could not, according to the preceding 
argument, have created organic structures, so are we con¬ 
vincingly assured by the sceptic's own admissions, that 
** the nature which we know,” did not and could not create 
itself;—while since he likewise admits that there is a spirit 
in man which must one day afqmar before the throne of the 
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£terna], he cedes, not only the point in regard to the existence 
of a Power or Almighty Being distinct from and above 
Nature, but likewise that that Being Himself createtl all 
things, since “ self existence*'—he informs us—“is most 
majestic of attributes, and includes all others/* 

As to the question of His possessing organization, if the 
spirit of man is to ax>pear before the Eternal and give an ac¬ 
count of the deeds committed in the flesh (which is to man 
what tlie shell is to the mollusc) that spirit is both virtually 
and actually the person who carries his own identity witli 
him, and therefore being able to give an account of himself 
to a superior Being, capable of hearing and of judging him, 
— he and that Being must both possess an organization pe^ 
cr/tiar to the order of spirits or Immaterial Beings to which 
they severally belong; and thus, we and the atheist cor- 
jointlt/ prove that there may be and actually is, both orga¬ 
nized spirit and organized matter, each wholly and thorough¬ 
ly distinct from the other.—And as there is a vast difference 
between him who forms an inanimate object like a telescope, 
and Him who creates an animate and intelligent being like 
a man, so must there exist a Being distinct from Nature, 
who is superior to the man, and is alfle to do what tlie man 
cannot do! 

But now granting even that these, so called, intelligent 
atoms not only willed, but actually hy some means contrived 
to meet, still we naturally seek to know by what inscrutable 
process they became converted into flesh ? 

Experience and research have taugnt us how that the 
food taken into the stomach, becomes assimilated and con- 
verteil by a certain chemical process, into blood, and bone, 
and flesh, previously to ike first operation of the stomach 
and digestive organs. 

Moreover, the food which is taken into the stomach is com¬ 
posed of the same kind of intelligent particles, somewhat 
differently combined, as the stomach which digests them; 
and yet the chemical action of that stomach contrives to 
decompose and dissolve that union, which other equally 
intelligent and omnipotent atoms willed to produce; for the 
nutritive particles are assimilated and sent off to the various 
parts of the body, while the useless or non-nutritive particles 
are rejected and cast out. 

Here it appears that certain intelligent and omnipoteM 
matter which willed that it would unite and exist under a 
certain vegetable form, is devoured and decomposed by 
other intelngent and omnipotent matter which determines 
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tiiat i/te omnipotetii will of the otlier shall ffive way to it 
All oi' whicli amounts to a palpable and positive absurdity 
since there can not possibly exist two untugoiiistic oniiiipo- 
teiit uills! 

Again, certain intelligent atoms combined to produce the 
first man, and yet experience tells us that when that man 
died there were none of the original particles in his body ; 
all had been cliaiiged and renewed over and over again, and 
when he died his body was resolved into the inorgunic dnst 
out of which it was originally moulded. There is something 
in all this change which proves that a constant struggle to 
escape is being carried on by atoms all e(|ually intelligent, 
i-clf existent and omniputent,—until the whole results in the 
destruction of that body vdiicli they w'illed to prodtioe. uiui 
have fruitlessly or uusucessfully cndeavnureil to sustain. 
One set of atoms wills the production of a man; another set 
wills the production of vegetables; and yet the omnipotent and 
self existing atoms which are united in inun cannot sustain 
their icork without de£tro}iiig the prudiictioiih of i»ther atoms 
as omnipotent and independent us themselves ! The veget¬ 
able is devoured and assimilated, and by this proccjis the 
first atoms which entered into the composition of the niiimal 
frame are replaced, and so on fur a few years, when the fa¬ 
bric composed of self existing particles falls to pieces, and 
returns to inorganic dust! M'hat ths first set of atoms will¬ 
ed to be, and others^laboured to ])erpctuate, has fallen to 
]>ieces in spite of thgir omnipotence, and so proves tbM there 
is a higher will and power still above them.—Thus, since all 
Nature is a series of iiiiions or compounds, and the.se coin- 
]>oands are ever undergoing change, dissolution, and repro¬ 
duction, experience tells us that no compound is self-exis¬ 
tent ; while since the simple elements themselves have not 
the power of remaining in combination fur ever, it is evident 
that they are no more omnipotent or self existing than their 
unions, and consequently that there is and must bo a supe¬ 
rior Power beyond them, which compels them to unite or 
disunite according to His own Omnipotent Will and plea¬ 
sure. 

Wo have proof, therefore, arising both from experience 
and from reason, that in the atoms of matter, however great 
may be tlieir intelligence, the {>ower of voluntary locomotion 
is wanting.—They are consequently short of omnipotence; 
and since they did not come together to produce a multitude 
of forms, they muHt liave been moved by the will and by the 
power of another.—They are consequently under control, 
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and llie Nature \vhic!i we see and know is tlius proved to be 
a mere rflect or result of tlic Will and appointment of some 
Beiiiff or aourcc of action beyond and above it, has the 
power to compel matter (wlictlier it be intelligent or not) to 
assume dcHnile and organic forms, and who has likewise the 
j>owcr to dissolve those uiiious wlion it seems good to Him 
to do so. He, tlien, is the source of the laws by which mat¬ 
ter is controlled ; He likewise, is the Creator of matter ; and 
in him ulon^* are centred all the nttributes of Omnipotence ; 
He is, in fact, the Author of Nature and “ the God 
whom wc seek," 

Nature, tliereforc, whctlier or-ranic or inorganic, since it 
exists, had a (Veator who is beyond, distinct from, and supe¬ 
rior to it. From the exercise o! his Oinnipotcjit Will and 
Supreme Intelligence, a!! things proceeded ; “ and without 
him was n(»t anytiurig made, that was niiide."—He, it is, 
who created the Matter: ^^ho framed and imposed wise 
laws for its preservation : who I^y the agency of His laws 
and the expri ssion of His Will, moulded the matter into 
those forms, the agsjTcgate of which we now term * Nature 
He it is who “ ruh th in the councils of men."—and still con¬ 
tinues to order all things for the general welfare; and He is 
that Great and dread Internal before whose awful and judi¬ 
cial Throne the Atheistic Spirit quails, and trembles to ap¬ 
pear. ’ 


THEETA. 



WHAT I SAW AT A BALL AND SUPPER. 


BV THE GROWLER. 

How my headaches ! Iiow it splits! what a burthen life is! 
I really feel this morning us miserable as that poor little 
Jack Horner of a son of tny worthy friend Mrs. Montague 
did, when he told the Doctor the other day that hit head 
was toot gya.*' Unhirtunate Imp! Ham sandwiches and 
blanc mange, {saml-beejs and rf7//-re//^, as tlie natives call 
them.) brought you to this puss. You also may be called a 
victim to fashion. Children now-a-days must have their 
balls and suppers, and to Mrs. Jones do you owe your pre¬ 
sent bilious attack. Mrs. Captain Milligan gave a child's 
party in January, and Mrs. Major Jones out of envy gave 
another in February. Mrs. Milligan, like a sensible woman, 
had a German Tree, and sent otf the young ones to bed at 
9 o'clock after a neat kittle collation of tea and cakes. Mrs. 
Major Jones, on the contrary, if'slic does a thing docs it well, 
so she kej)t twenty young {tlodges until \2 o'clock, and then 
prepared them for tired nature's sweet restorer by a sit 
down supper of indigestible enonnitics. The consequence 
was, that grumpy old Snawler, of the 92nd, much esteemed 
by the ladies of this place for his great experience, was 
called out of bed three times during the night, and found 
the same symptoms in eacli case of juvenile disturbance. 

Well, well! We can't all he as sensible as good Mrs. 
Milligan. And 1 forgive Mrs. Jones's folly, because one of 
the children who sufl'ered from a reduiulaiicy of macaroons 
on that eventful night, was that odious hoy of the Wilkin¬ 
son's. Ail Juuanpoora knows that boy ;—he is called young 
Wackfurd in every iness and house tti the place. Bagsfiaw 
of the Royals, made him drunk the other day, after enticing 
his bearer to the mess during their afternoon walk. Bags 
told Wilkinson, who was inclined to cut up rough on the 
sulnect, that he merely wished to find out whether the child 
had any amiable tjualitics; had heard of the test, ** in vino 
Veritas," sCtid wanted to try it. The experiment failed, or 
rather may be said to have succeeded in shewing that young 
Wackford had no amiable bumps on his cranium. 

Thecliild is ^ather to the man, they say; that is perhaps 
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the reason wliy I am fond of flam sandwiches at the pre¬ 
sent day. 1 urn not such an uss as to eat th^m in my own 
hodse ; (1 can't afford English hants)—but 1 invariably eat 
them on public occu-sions, which 1 wash down with cham- 
pagne» if good, bought witli other people's money. 1 did 
so at the ball and supper given by the gallant ] i8th Native 
Infantry, a few niglit.** since, to llie ladies of Juuanpoora. I 
wound up a handsome supper some short cake, and 
woke to mhery tl»e next morning. Short cake and loftg 
suffering, 1 will Ijeware c»fye, for liie future!' 

But 1 must tell you about tlic ball and supper. The 
n8th is a crack regiment, and has lately joined us. Five 
of the y<»ung olfieers waltz .iml polka to perfection. They 
learned the trick from some of tb.; pretty teachers in the 
London Casinos. Tln*y liave a g>)od band too, the 118th. 
The baiulm&ster is a little too f<>nd of the juice \ielded by 
the Juniper berry, hut (bis jieritaps gi\es more power to 
his elbow. '1 lie llhtli <ioii‘t ilrt^ss like other regiments, 
they are privileged tu wear peculiar waistcoats, and dash- 
ingly embroidered frock coats. Ueing a crack regiment, of 
course they must entertain. It is a |,>ity tu be sure that so 
many of their ofliceis arc away on Ci\il employ, and none 
of the older ones present with the regiment are members of 
the mess. 

It makes the yotinc ones a little extravagant. 1 am 
told their mess hills are very heavy, and that the mess itself 
is in debt. lt‘s a pity ttio that the oflicors had to build 
at their last station, and that the regiment has bought out 
six men within the hi&t two years. But if the regiment is a 
crack one, it must keep up its cfiarncle •, you know:—as that 
•camp young Bradshaw said to i\>pkins and Melville only 
the other day at the cufl’eeshop;—Deuce take it. Pop- 
kins my bi>y, the corps has always been a fast one, and lias 
done the thing prop(*r. and it shan't loose its name as long 
as you and^he Spaniuiil (meaning MeKille) arc to the fore. 
The station gave us a hop, and daah it, we'll return it!" So 
the 118th gave a bull and supper,—and Popkiii>, Bradshaw 
and the Spaniard were the stewards. Tlie former is a very 
rakish young fellow, up to life, and all that sort of thing, 
and was until lately, ns the natural consequence of his fami¬ 
liarity with the world we live in, irretrievably hard up; nay 
the diggtns would have been Ids only resource, had not his 
poor mother sent him out a sum of money to discharge hla 
debts. This saved his commission, but Popkin’a younger 
brother must stay at home for another year or two, and ms 
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sister Jane has loht her singing muster. But Bopkiiis, is as 
1 have said, a fine young fellow, full of generous impulse, as 
a proof of which he bought a dog cart this niorning; ainl 
this and his share of the ball and supper, with tlie names of 
his friends Bradshaw and the Spaniard, will in u few months 
give him a ticket of aduiUsiun to Dotheboys Hall, i mean 
to that prosperous fiuuiiciul speculation and Bunk, the Civil 
and Military Benevolent Institution for advancing Loans to 
meritorious Ofticers in distressed circum>tunces. 

Bradshaw is also another youth of promise. He was rus¬ 
ticated from Oxford, and passed a term or two at a Hull in 
Cambridge. He left iliigland under the nuiiie of Mr. John¬ 
son, and thus escaped his creditors. He now receives 5U 
rupees a month from hts puy as Ideutcimnt. The rest is 
cut by the paymaster to suti^fy certain decrees adjudged 
by that House ol Cull to extravagance, the Court <»f Re¬ 
quests. The bpaiiiunl is own hrtitherto Brtidshaw iu point 
of character. The trio would look well iii a picture of 

We Three." They go out a great deal in society, and it is 
to them that the gaiety-lo\ing married ladies, and thought¬ 
less girls look fur every v.-iriety of eatertaiumeut. Bradshaw 
was in the hillA last yl*ur with his chum the Spaniard; they 
gave champagne tiffins and picnics to ladies who might have 
been their mothers ; and Our I>avid Wilson'* of Calcutta 
provided the wine, recording tlie Baines of Messrs. Brad- 
shaw and MeUilie amongst his patrons in the Mofussil. 
Poor David ! Dust fliou nut know that the only people who 
can drink champagne daily are jolly Litsigiis and Revenue 
Coininissioners i Extremes meet; the jolly Ensigns do it, 
because they can't uffbrtl it, the Revenue Commissioners, 
because they can aflord it On the whole I would rather 
deal with the Revenue C(»mmis''ioiiera, if 1 were in busi¬ 
ness, which uiiforcunutply 1 am nut. 

Old Tupper, the .'MJpi rintfMiding Surgeon, who goes to 
every ball to look at the women, said it was ** clipping'* 
evening (Tupper affects tlte language of young men,) and 
so 1 believe it was. The rooms looked handsome enough, 
and the ladies were of course charming. I never yet saw 
an ugly woman, tliat Is, an ugly yaang woman. You much 
ofiener see unpleasing pretty women. 1 know one pretty, 
nay, very pretty woman, wiio has demon's eyes. You shud¬ 
der if her eyes fall upon you. Site is a female were-wolf, 
and her secret betrays itself through the ryes. But this is 
watuicniig. The rooms were brilliantly illumiiiated, and 
everybody looked bright and cheerful, as they ouglit indeed, 
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when light and life are around them. I shan't tell you who 
of the ladies looked best, who flirted most ; nor shall 1 al¬ 
lude to the whiskered ** somethings,” in comers of the room, 
where the young ladies with tiieir gallant partners seated 
themselves during the pause between each dance,—wel¬ 
come but to newspaper correspondents. But 1 must say 
that it does seem a little marked for that young marriea 
lady to waltz seven times in succession w'ith Captain Cliit- 
terbuck of the Koyals, and I don't quite see why Miss 
Spenser should always be requiring to cool herself in the 
garden bcdiind the Assembly Booms. 1 shall call, I think, 
on old hpenscT, and ask her whether she took cold on the 
evening of the ball. One curious feature of an Anglo- 
Indian ball room is that the ladies require so much assist¬ 
ance from the gentlemen. I'hey can't carry their own 
pocket handkerchiefs, or bouquets,—and the sweet crea¬ 
tures in their dcbire to act fairly by all parties, give the 
handkerchief to one swain, the bouquet to another, and 
their fair hand for the dance to a third. This is delightful 
condescensitm, and 1 have been much pleased and charmed 
by the dexterity with which some ladies contrive to keep 
their three aid-de-camps in good Humour. They have a 
sweet smile and a glance fur all of them in rapid succession. 
Tliere is another peculiarity too a/ter a dance, which is of 
great advantage to a U\ely coquette. Look at Mrs. A. for 
instance! The polka has finished, and as she joins in the 
promenade rotiiul the room, three or*four young admirers 
start forward and accompany the procession. This brings 
Mrs. A.'ri vivacity into action, and occasions sundry move¬ 
ments of her handsome head, and her languishing eyes can 
come freely into play. Indeed, this is a very pretty contriv¬ 
ance, and is quite a study Co the spechitor. 

** Ah ! Mr. Uochfort, you sulky old man ! And you're here 

loo,” lisps the ever charming young simpleton,-No! I 

shall not mention her name.—** This is indeed the Elysium 
that the poets write about.” Undoubtedly, fair damsel,” I 
reply, this is that Elysium, the only one indeed for which so 
admirable a creature as you is at present fit—with a smile 
of appreciation that wild young Polkite was whirled away, 
and my thoughts began to run upon a scene in Fletcher's 
“ Mad Lover,” which describes that young Sylph's Elysium. 
Here it is. 

A/em.—There handle that place; that's Elysium. 

Cl^iL —^Brave singing, and brave dancing, and rare things. 

Mem ,—All full of Howers. 
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CAiV.— And pot herbs. 

Mem, — Bowers for lovers 

And everlasting ages of delight. 

There is a pretty description, fair ladies, of your Elysium, 
a ball and rare things! Don't think of the squalling chil¬ 
dren at home, nor of your husbands worn out with a hard 
day's work. Keep up the tiresome creatures until four in 
the morning, and then go home to dream of Elysium and 
everlasting ages of delight! There is negus in the next 
room, fit beverage for a tropical climate, and eyes will 
presently brighten under the InHiience ot sparkling clmm- 
pagne. Pulses already sufHcieiitly high, will heat faster 
then. Yes, one more waltz and then to — supper. 

Nunc cAt hittenJum, tuinc pede libero 
Pulijtiila tcUut— 

Charming Bacchanalians ! 

Dance away, Ladies fair, .and gallant Gentlemen! Tiie 
spirit of music iinitcs you. and now that \on have fairly 
dred yourselves, come tt> supper. There is a haiul.some 
supper table ; and how the corks pop! No stint here, for the 
118th is a crac‘k reuitntrnt and has a re|mlation to maintain, 
and it must shew its appreciation of the female character, 
by exhibiting the most reckless cxtrawigance in order to 
efiect the object, and give a ** stiiiifiing halt, the best of 
the season—to the Ladies of Juuanpoora/' Kair Ladies, you 
have had a most agreeable ball, have you not I Aud you 
laugh when told it has cost 1,^00 rupees—did you ever 
think or reflect regarding the means of tliose who provided 
this splendid entertuiiiineut for you ? Who in vulgar par¬ 
lance, is to pay the pipers who have piped for your amuse¬ 
ment ? Gentle i^adies, let me whisper the name of the 
pipers. Those tradesmen pay the piper, whom the young¬ 
sters of the gallant IJtSth N. I. cannot satisfy for many 
months, now that the Mess Manager has cut from their pay 
each man’s share of the experiACs attcnd.ont upon that 
" clipping” ball, which gave such immense satisfaction. 

1 have heard of a dUtinguUlicd General and his wife who 
repeatedly declined public b-ills offered by regiments, on 
the ground that the young men had suflicient to do with 
their money besides giving balls. Ladies of Juuanpoora, 
what think you of such a refusal ? 

There goes the General at last; we shall soon have an 
empty room, and then the master-minds of Juuanpoora will 
rush back to the banquet room for a second supper, Bache- 
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Ior*s custom; heads will acbe to-morrow :—amongst them 
tliat of the Growler. There they sit until sunrise, drinking 
and smoking, the bachelors of our station, and talking non¬ 
sense aye niul worse than nonsense, seeing that they hare 
so lately been in the company of ladies. Much go^ has 
the purifying influence of woman done them! And what 
wonder, seeing, that all tilings are but vanity, and the 
women of Juuaiipoora the greatest vanities of all. 

But the Growler is getting uncomplimentary, which arises 
from the champagne and the ham sandwiches, of which he 
partook too freely at the grand hall given by the gallant 
II 81 I 1 N. L There is a moral in (lie above, which we leave 
to ladies and gentlemen fund of u ball. 

If they read it aright, tliey will reprobate extravagant 
entertainments for the future, and uill insist upon dancing 
for dancing's K.ike, and that there shall be no useless dis¬ 
play or proiubii»n, when tliere is nobody to pay the piper. 
If the ladies will put a stop to extravagance, and Introduce 
a system of ecunuiny in balls, as on the Continent, then the 
Growler shall cease to growl: his roar shall be “ as gentle 
as any sucking dove." ** 1 will roar you an't were a night¬ 
ingale"—ami will w'isli you a fair gohd night #nd pleasant 
dreams every evening upon which you dance without the 
aid of champagne and a sii down supper, in the following 
parting words— • 

Goil vouT ! 

TiiO >» fine (la.:citig fvi n». ^ 
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PROVINCES. 


No. VIII. 

Qii* mal«» qu« bona suni» iptcten. 




In conclusion of the papers on police* we redeem our 
promise of oflering a few suggestions for the improrement 
of the system at present in operation. These suggestions 
will affect, first, police in towns, and secondly, the rural 
police. We shall endeavour to show how the force may be 
rendered more elective in preventing and detecting crime. 

There are three desiderata in a preventive policeman, 
honesty, discipline, and watchfulness. These are best se¬ 
cured by active supervision, liberal pay, and considerate 
employment of physical strength. Honesty in our police 
force is the Atception, we are afraid, and not the rule. How 
far policemen are disciplined, may be understood at a glance 
by the curious spectator of their parade exercises, or liy 
the attentive observer who in passti^ by a police station in 
any large town, see^ the sentry upon duty get up from his 
seat, and run to his arms,—on hearing buggy wheels, or 
on recognizing the features of a public o^cer. The 
Crow Pultun is the name usually applied to Nujeebs ; and 
in truth they are usually as ill dressed and raggpd, as the 
unfortunate birds from whom they derive this soubriquet. 
We would wager a round sum that no one ever went into a 
Magistrates Court, without seeing some burkundauzea in 
waiting to answer charges of neglect of duty or insubordi¬ 
nation ; and with regard to the chokeydars, they are per¬ 
petually being suspended, or dismissed, for absenting them¬ 
selves, or fur being found asleep at their posts. In large 
towns, in which the officers of police make any attempt at 
night patrols, the chokeydars ^/ttre constantly in trouble 
for this propensity to sleep. 

In the verytiost report on the administration of erimtnal 
justice which issued from the Misamut Adawlut, we noticed 
that they prominenUy remarked on the very large vnimber 
of chokeydars suminoDed to the Magistrate's Cottrt in one 
district, to answer for neglect of duty. We are not quite post- 
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tivC) but tiiiiik that the number was hiindred.'* We 

ourselves remember to have seen a ludicrous instance of 
police watchfulness, in a chokeydor belonging to the district 
of Agra. We had started in company witli a friend, by 
night, in order to visit a large cattle fair in the district, and 
on our way we fell into dimculties. The horse which was 
to have drawn our bupgy, objected to night work, and we 
had to draw /iim. This alteration in the relative positions 
between mail and horse, however agreeable to the latter, 
was anytliin^ but so to us; and we were anxiously looking 
out for a policeman, in order to obtain bis assistance in hur¬ 
rying to the goal of our distress,—the horse w'hich we had 
posted in advance. We trudged on, but saw no policeman— 
at lengtii we readied a small chokey, and hailed the cho- 
keydar. A deep and sonorous snore was the only response 
—on entering the chokey, and after searching for the snor¬ 
ing voice of the night, we came upon its possessor not only 
asl^p, but undressed and comfortably tucked up in bed. 

So much for the honesty, discipline, and watchfulness, of 
thej^lsce force. 

\Ve have said that active supervisjpn, liberal pay, and 
considerate employment of their physical strength are the 
best means of securing honestv, discipline, and watchful¬ 
ness in |>oUceracn. There is already plenty of material for 
active su|iervision. Th& superintendent of police for each 
division, now all but a wadow, might do more to improve 
the police than he does at present. He might do more to 
stimulate the energies of the officers of police, who are sup¬ 
posed to be under his superintending influence. We have 
also the Magistrates, who are more particularly interested 
in developing the talents and seal of their suboiwiiate police 
officers, since the absence of crime in their district r^ects 
credit upon themselves. In the largest towns of which we 
are particularly writing, we have a chief constable or cotwal, 
with a numerous staff of thanadara, or inspectors, in charge 
of divisional police offices. There are policemen in abund¬ 
ance, and a legion of chnkeydars to boot for each town— 
yet the result » the same. We are constantly hearing of 
increase of tliefta and robberies. There is clearly not 
enough supervision, or ratlier the supervision, such as it is, 
does not reach those whum it should concern, the superior 
native police and Uieir followers. There is neither honesty, 
disdipline, nor watclUulness. We attribate this to the fti^ 
that tlie chief officers of police in a large town are natives* 
It as all veiy well to ssy that there is 1 m bribeiy andk cor- 
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vu|>tion than of old. Even if lliis were ro, one must 
retneinbcr that honesty does not alone consist in abstaining 
iroin taking iiionev, but it is exhibited also in a punctual 
mill faitiif'ul ilischarge of duty. It is our opinion that the 
lioncsty of our police officer is not so suspicious, as to be 
offended at the sight i f money, which the custom of the 
country admits of his taking ; and we know that the amount 
of this quality which they possess is not sufficient to make 
ilieiii earnest and strict in the performance nf "tlieir duties. 
No doubt tile work called for is very laborious, and the re- 
iiiuncrutioii very small. In addition to this, few thanadars 
liave any {)r(Ks|>ccls of increased emoluments or of promo¬ 
tion, to look forward to. Once a tliunadar, always a thana- 
dar is their only resource. Promotion to them is a shadowy 
dream that may by some chance come true. Degradation 
to a lower office is frequently on unpleasant reality. What¬ 
ever the cause, the fact remains tlie same, that to be honest 
in a thanadar is to be one of ten thousand; tlie greater 
number, we will hope, are indifferent honest—and that is all 
that can be said for them. This want of honesty, and in- 
tlifiercnce to their duty on the part of t)ic thanadars rc-acu 
upon their subordinates. It is a death blow to the efficien¬ 
cy of the \ihole force. 

We can only remedy the evil, generated by the custom 
of the country and the indifferenc^to their duties displayed 
by native police officers, by making a radical change in the 
nomination of }>ersons to police appointments. We must 
oppose European agency to this same custom of the coun¬ 
try. The present separation between the European Magis- 
trate and his suhordiiiatc police is too broadly gurhed. We 
must connect the police office with the Magistrate's resi¬ 
dence by a more intimate and trustworthy agent. Wc would 
thereforcin all large towns fill tlie superior grades in police 
M'illi Europeans. We would have a chief constable to su* 
perintend both the detective and preventive force, and 
under him we would have at least two EuroMan inspectors. 
J'lie chief cunsluble should receive iiOO, and the inspectors 
KXI rupees a montii. There should also be divisional tha- 
nabs, under natives on at least 50 rupees a montli. These 
inspectors and thanadars should have notliing to do with 
the investigation of crime. That should be the part of the 
chief constable and a separate police. The tune of the 
inspectors and thanadars should be specially devoted to 
enforcing upon the police under them the necessity of 
watchfulness in preventing crime* in order to bring that 
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purtiou of die police force under a Collector's controul, which 
IS roaintained by the chokeydaree tax, more immediately 
under his iiifluetices, an entire remodelling of the chokey- 
ilars should be sanctioned. The force should be one and 
the same with the Nujeebs or Burkundauzes. They should 
not be iiomitiated by a Punchayut, without regard to their 
merits or physical qualities, nor should tliey be untried men. 
The principle tliat people in towns should assess themselves 
for their oWn protection Hliould be fully maintained; but the 
training and discipline of the f<»rcc so enrolled by assess¬ 
ment should be left entirely in the hands of the Magistrates 
and their assistants. The chokeydars should he absorbed 
into the thana police force, and every possible means should 
be devised to drill and discipline the very rc.-ipcctahlc body 
of policemen which would then be under the immediate eye 
of the Liiropean inspectors. Each private sliould receivt- 
at least o rupees a month ; and the jemadars, duffadars, and 
naiks proportionately. The arms of these municipal police¬ 
men siiould consist of a lattee only by day, of a sword and 
lattee by night. The ridiculous practise of placing police¬ 
men to keep watch and ward in a particular place, during 
the whole night, should be at unce abandoned. It is one of 
the most senseless features of the cliokeydarcc sy.stem, that 
the chokeydars are expected to be answerable for all rob-^ 
berics, &c. which occiat within their respective wards botli 
by day and night. It is clear that an honest chokeydar, if 
he strictly did his duty, would be debafretl even tliut amount 
of sleep, which sailors denominate taking forty winks." 
There would be no rest fur him. He would take to drink¬ 
ing, and die of delirium ti emens. 

The force of chokeydars, and najeebs or burktindauzes 
being consolidated, should be distributed over the several 
tlianahs in the city and its environs—which should be 
mapped out into beats, upon which policemen should be 
tallied off, and relieved every three or four hours day and 
night. The practice of the English police in this respect 
should be carefully studied, the beats being so arrangeil 
, that each policeman should be able to communicate with the 
one in the next beat, as necessity required; he should also 
know when and where to station himself as the hour of 
relief drew near. The sowars, always in stables at a Sudder 
station, should be the patrolling policemen at night, moving 
through every part of the city, and keeping the officers to 
their duty, and reporting those whom they found asleep or 
absent The two European inspectors and the chief con* 
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Stable would also patrol at niglit on horse back. They 
■liould be mounted officers, their horses being supplied by 
the Government 

Jn assessing a town, the farce of allowing the Hchcst man 
in each ward to tax himself and his friends lightly should 
be finally shelved. The Magistrates should assess every 
house. Their experience ana the hmility of making en¬ 
quiries which they ]M)sse8S, would enable them to do this 
with advantage not only to the State, but to the poorer 
inhabitants of a town. The proportion in which the poor 
are assessed, in comparison with that which the rich pay, 
wouUl astonish the uninitiated, as it has done os. We have 
seen some of these papers, and have recognized the nsmes 
of parties assessed at 8 annas, whose quota would have 
been still moderate if put down at treble that sum a month. 
There is also another important fact, which is that enough 
is not made of the assessment such as it is. in many towns 
there are more chokeydsrs kept than necessity warrants; in 
others, though as many are enrolled as the law admits of, 
there are stiTl not cnongh for the protection of the inhabi¬ 
tants. Locality in a great measure accounts for this. We 
think that this inequmfiy might be rectified, if the principle 
observed in the collection or the ferry funds was also earned 
out with regard to the chokeydaree aHseasment. We think 
that the country might be fairly divided into Unions, and 
that a general distribution of the aggregate eollecdons in 
large towns might be*made throughout the difFcrent districts 
comprising the Unions. Large towns, such as Delhi, Agra, 
Alianabad, Benares, Mirzaporc and the like, would benefit 
from this. It would enable the Mamstrstes of yhese towns 
to maintain a sufficient force of BimundauEes or Nujeebs 
for the preservation both of peace and property—at any rate, 
we do hope that the employment of chukeydavs Co sleep all 
night in their res^iective wards will soon cease to be the 
folly, or one of tbe fidites, of the present time. We do hope 
that the wisdom of consolidating this force with that |>rovKl* 
ed by the State, will eventually be realised. If to this be 
added EQro|>ean agency, better discipline, sounder disere* i 
lion in distributing die police force, and v^ance by each 
poheeman for a period compatible with physical streng^, 
the good effects of the chanm will speedily be apnarent in 
the diminution of midnight thefts and burglaries, wnich have 
disgraced our own city, amongst others, ^ jrears past. 

It may be objected to us tiuit in thus assigning day and 
night work to the police in towns, we have totally forg ott e n 
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diction outside the city and its immediate environs; and that 
on the occurrence of a robbery or otlier heinous offence in 
a village under the Cotwal, there would be no available 
policemen to accompany him to the spot. We have not 
forgotten this. We repeat that the police force which we 
have sketched, should have nothing to say to a crime after 
it has been committed. They would remain within the city 
and its environs, and not go beyond. Itut the duty of pro¬ 
ceeding to diake an enejuiry regarding an offence committed 
in a neighbouring village would devolve upon the chief 
constable and his body of detectives; and this brings us 
to the question, how a detective police can be formed in 
towns for the recovery of property or apprehension of 
utfenders. 

It is clear that a detective force cannot also be a preventive 
one. Its duties are so widely different,—the men compris¬ 
ing it have no regular or fixe^d hours of employment. They 
are constantly occupied in sifting crime, and improving hints 
or information which they collect from private and public 
sources. The preventives may be dull machines, which 
work, if they are well looked after ; the detectives must be 
men of ability and observation. In tifis country they should 
be clever rogues; it would be better still, if they had been 
thieves and robbers, as was the case with the Thuggee 
approvers. Such men ifi»well supported would prove efficient 
and faithful in their calling as honest detectives. They 
should be well paid, not less certainly *tlian 10 rupees per 
mensem. Tliey should be . selected with care, and if 
iiostible be men thoroughly acquainted with the class and 
haunts of those thieves who are accustomed to exercise their 
vocation in certain cities. An Agra detective for instance 
should know the Owaliorf Dholepore, Bhurtpore, and RaJ- 
pootana rogues. He should be able to recognize their 
faces in the bazar, and by keeping them in view, should be 
able to form a pretty goc^ guess as to the particular part 
the city in which they proposed to effect a robbery. The 
preventives would then be warned, and would exerrise 
greater vigilance. This force would not necessarily be a 
large one. It should however be the head quarters of the 
detective force for the whole district, some of its officers 
lieing posted at each thanah. The men should s^so 
encouraged to remain honest, by rewards on recovery of 
stolen property, or Uie apprehension of criminals who had 
absconded. The legishrture hsrdeprived them of thrir com¬ 
mission on recovered property, and has offi&red ndthii^ 
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that the Suclder tlianahs may comprise a considerable juris- 
instead. The meaninj^ or policy ini this is unintelligible to 
us. We arc sure that it will have a damaging effect. In 
this country besides good pay, a detective would naturally 
look to some further reward, and the Govemmeiit has taken 
away the only reward which he could receive without ex¬ 
pense to the State. 

It may be asked, how wc intend to provide for the in¬ 
creased expenditure whieh the employment df European 
agency, the formation of a detective police force, and 
the increase of pay generally, must doubtless occasion ? 
We can only reply that the means must be found 
somewhere^ and wc think they are partially at hand in 
these provinces. We feel sure that a very large reduc¬ 
tion in the number of chuprasses and personal guards 
might be effected. We are at a loss to uiidcrstund how 
such impartial dispensers of ju^itice and equity as the 
Sudder Court and Board should require personal guards, 
or such a large establishmcMit of chuprassies, as at present 
lounge about their residences. Every public officer of Go- 
vemm.’ut must needs have a body of retainers about him, 
who are recipients of'four rupees a month from the public 
treasury, btit whose vocation appears to be coiiHiied to the 
carriage of Ladies notes, or those pledges of affection, little 
Anglo Saxon boys and girls. Every omcer has frtim two to 
six native aides-de-camp, about him; who stand beliindbis 
chair in office, carry his box, or dandle the baby at home. 
This is surely unnecessary, and the evil which obtains tii 
high places is followed below stairs. Native Deputy Col¬ 
lectors must have their chuprassies to run along side of 
their palkees, fan them, or do other odds and ends. The 
Slieristedars must have a man to carry their papers and ink- 
stands. Each of the omiah at the head of a particular 
department requires similar honors, and — the people of 
Inuia pay for all! Verily, we think that a sweeping reduc¬ 
tion in the nninbcr of chuprassies who are only personal 
attendants on the different hakims, and the appropriation of 
the money saved to the improvement of the police, would 
not only savour of decency, but we will go further and say 
that it is a sacrifice of personal aggrandisement imperative¬ 
ly called for from a people who affect to be the most honest 
nation in the world. 

We have only a fow wonts more to say, and they concern 
the improvement of the rural police. In this force too wc 
would make use of European agency. We would Icani a 
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lesHon from the efficiency displayed by the Salt D€»partm^nty 
and would liuvc ]*2uropeaii inspectors of thanalis, that is we 
would have an European inspector for each pergunnah on 
IfK) rupees a mouth. VVe would increase the thanadar's 
pay to 50 or even 75 rupees a montli according to the size 
of his thanah. We should insist upon his being a better 
educated man than he is now, and wc should prohibit the 
Tehsiildar from interfering with him or his proceedings. 
He should *l}e subject solely to European controul, and nut 
he liable to a snubbing from the Tehsuldar; we believe that 
this would raise him in the eyes of the natives, and perhaps 
tend to keep him lioncst. Above all, nobody but the super¬ 
intendent of police for the di^ ision should have the power 
(»r suspending him, and no power less than that of the Go¬ 
vernment itself should sanctum his dismissal from office. 
We know something of thanadars, and for our own part, if 
we through misfortune became a reduced gentleman, we 
would rather consent to live—in Calcutta—as a billiard 
marker, (than which we know no |K>ssiblc greater degrada¬ 
tion) than accept the thankless oHiee of a Darogah under 
the present system. Wc would abolish the office of thanah 
jemadar, wliich is useless; wc would*have fewer men in the 
thanah itself, atgl more in the district. We would utterly 
destroy, and root out from the laud the very name of cho- 
keydar—they should be consolidated with the rural police 
generally, in a small circle of tillages there should be a 
jemadar 8 ]>ost, supported by a sufHcicht body of police, and 
two of the horse patrol; in each of these tillages at night a 
l>oliccman(native)should be stationed, and tliejemadars should 
take their reports in the moftiing. and visit the villages, two 
or three times a week, submitting daily reports to the thanah. 
These villages should never be more than a mile from the 
Jemadar s post. In thedistrictsin whicli the villages are scarce 
or far apart, the force so stationed should be larger, and the 
patrols doubled. No Thanadar should be allowed to waste 
his time and that of his subordinates in making written en¬ 
quiries regarding heinous offences } but on arresting crimin¬ 
als either red-handed, or through his preventive officers, or 
subsequently his detective officer,—he should forward them 
at once to the Magistrate. He should be taught to feel 
this most strongly, mat he is not a judicial officer, but that 
liis duty is to keep his subordinates in such a state of effi¬ 
ciency that they may really prove, what they are only^ fit to 
be, preventive |M>licemen. Instead of writing report and 
getting up evidence, he should be directed to virit every 
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village in his juristliction at least once a month; and the 
younger oflicers of Government should be cautioned not to 
trouble their police with the investigation of simple cases 
of assault, or misdemeanours, which the regulations ex¬ 
pressly forbid them to entertain, and which it is the duty of 
the Magistrates themselves to take up and dcteriniiie. In 
short we are fully convinced that Europeans are recjuired 
to look closely after the Thanadars, and to visit the villages 
more frequently ; the Thanadars require to he better paid 
and better educated, they require also a better place in the 
estimation of the people, than they at present hold. The 
Chokeydars must be removed more completely from the 
controui of the Zemindars, who can be rarely called in 
question for neglect of police duties, and this either tlirough 
the obscurity of the law, or the perverseness of tlie Zillah 
Judges,—it matters not which, if tlic effect is the same. 
They exercise at present a degree of influence over tlie 
Chokeydars, which we believe they would lose, if 
these were declared to be no longer village servants, but 
police Burkundauzes. The more readily to effect this 
severance, the pay of a Chokeydar should be assimilated 
to that of a Burkuiidauue, and they should be entirely witli- 
drawn from tlie neighbourhood, and drafted into other 
thanahs. Once let a detective force be established, tho- 
rouglily acquainted with the neighl)ounng provinces and 
the district in which it serves,—and it a]>pears to us that all 
necessity for Chokeydars disappears at once ; uU that a 
Chokeydar can tell, a good detective will know be¬ 
fore. ills eiKfuiries, and his myrmidons liuvc made him 
thoroughly acquainted with tilt! people and their ways of 
life ill each village, and he is prepared for any result that 
turns up. 

These may appear very rough and crude suggestions, 
written hastily and apparently not original. Perhaps so; 
many of the suggestions which appear here may have been 
made before. iSotne liave certainly, in Uic columns of the 
JliqfuMsiliie paper, by the writer of these pages, as the 
Editor can vuudi for. Wfiatever may be the fate of these 
remarks, whether they receive praise or dispraise, the object 
of the writer has been fulfilled, lie will have called atten¬ 
tion to the several subjects touched u^n, and that is some¬ 
thing. This is the last paper on public aflairs which it will 
be in the power of the writer to oficr, but he truaU that a 
far abler ^n wtUlie found to complete the series. 
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“It will bi Inj; t lire nil tfpp’lior* 

All doliplltH (li ueillK-r, 

All tliC’buiU uitd kflls of \|,(^ 
riomUeoy bv% itd to tboro) 

KtUTS 

^Vh^n fh'icily riiHiiiog fiomtlif' tnnih, 

Tl>c blii«t »*• troio It ftiritncc muuth. 
Swct'ps nin.Uy o'er the bur..in^ plain ; 
\Viti>n ui)uTre'«lord t»\ gtu.i.i) rnin, 

Knrli flpxile nml ptMisUc flower. 
Droop* low tlo‘ patdfii bower 

Whfu ftli IS bushed on itol bill, 

And cVii thi'm'ono.tiit rill 

5( M 7 re III II rill or itt^ I nil - I to wonted Rong« 

Ao dtiwn It f *rbl> op.M iS .doojj:; 

Wbfii ibc fu’icc »'l'gan*b day 

Siri'nds on all its muii Ip 

Slow sIihU tlien in tr*-pK clime* 

1 lie lonely exile pas* li:» time t 

liOi bim clo«e the chamber do' r, 

\\ bile wiflu'ut the hot winds yiar, 

1. r him cause a silken glooini 
To perende his silent room :->- 
And hid from sight of mortal men* 

Head the glow mg Sea»on«** then. 

%Yith that %ng divine sh ill ri^c 
Milder suns and milder 
Above, orotind. frotti for. and ncaf> 

Distant beds shall tinktr dear, 
riesh once more shall beam the morn* 
Pearl* shnil glPter on thethorn, 
lledgiruw elms shall w.ive around, 
Patibic.s paint ih' etianiciltd ground ; 
Music sweet. Nh.iU wake the bowers. 

Ho»y nymphs come robed in Aowcrs» 

Koe bucks boimd across (be lea* 
lilos<omf, deck the linden tree ; 

Yellow light* shall fringe tlic leaves. 

And creepers, cluster on the eaves, 
lly magic soft that lay shall bring. 

All (hevatiedjoys of spring, 

To dicer his saduoss.—he shall view, 
Distant mountains robed in blue, 

Hear the mild, and genial sliowera, 
P.itteron the forest bowers, 

Peel the cold wind.s round liliv blotr, 

OVr meadows, spanned by Irii* how, 

Dr bathe perchance, in crystal rilla. 

By sliady nooks, and sunlit hills t 
See lark, and linnet, dart at morn 
Prom out the early April corn, 

And hear them, hid in light and cloud, 
Pour (heir wildest tongs aloud I 
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From vpriAi; to fttmimer lei him etriiyf 
And kiiniiicr j >yft ishaU crown his %\ay« 

The early priiiiru-c he ^hall msuk, 

FoX'glovc^ !>•«•»> and hyarinlha dark, 

Ntiii'likc «loU'U blut*. 

Fit k>. all b .(lied Mitli inoridng dew, 
l).i{to»itU uf biMlen 

And M)ov\«lro]>. ilru iping and cold. 

<>r *i.cath t.i\>n-.shading o^k and pinr, 

Ur lu’ilgc ti-w hnng witu clu-<tcnit|{ \in«. 

With kh«pheid» he »ha)| pipw’ hi» tiU, 

Or ai glc III »i>uu’ azuie nil, 

M’hai lime noting sephyr breathe* hiaalgh. 

And light cloiida Seek the marble tky. 

Tf rural •porl'< hiii heart will cheer, 

’I he ** Sea^ona*’ fthall t»ch sport* bring near f 
Though ilu>t. and giuri*. br all around. 

Hr ikhiill aiB'iU on iviigli»!i giouiid. 

With merry reaper*, hurv<»t« reap, 

II* ar the phinpe uggiifg <heep. 

O’er gra* y n I'/.clown ro.im al ea»c. 

Or dance with Fliillts ’neaih the creety*~~ 
O'^wn-eyed I’Sitllni, ftlini and lutr, 

Lily handed dam»tl rare; : — 

Or yet, rrehne at itoomide hour. 

On ftloping hank, in sileiii tower, 

here rotiiu!, the briez^ etreainlel bendf. 

And laaie the fruits, September lends. 

The goturii \ each, and *rrit:ed lime. 

The sunny pltiiu of fuicign chn<e, 
lle<l «itrtprd apple*, — cherrte* rare. 

And 4 Uince*, blushing, soH,auU fair, 

A* 

If ice-crowned winter and hit traiu, 
Cum%summoned, by char glurioits strain. 

Hi* heart with rapturous joy t shall bound. 

For absent friends slialt then ih.ung rouiiAl 
And while wUftomt, 'lit frost and snow, 

H’ifhin, the Christinas logs shall ghiw. 

Jokes, and jibes, shall pass in mirth, 

Nuts shall crackle on Che hearth. 

Then, when dust arid heal oppress. 

The weary »uul with heaviness. 

Let Kngliikh estlev In thh land. 

Take the ** 2i*.'«*t>ns'' up in band. 

And such scenes as these they *11 bring, 
Ilith**rwar4l on fairy wing. 

And the dust and glare of day. 

All at onc« shall pass away. 


CalcttHm, i;/h Jiforck, 1829 
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(Conihii/ed from pa^e 2U),J 

** La part t\e< liointiiei einploieiit la prenrC'rc purtte dfl l4ur ▼!# B rCB 
drc‘ i'autrc iiiis(;r.Ujh‘/' 

M'liile on my vny to tlie Hall, next morning, I could not 
help thinking that La Brn\ere, \^heii he penned the above 
sentiineat, must have been .^ullering from a fit of indigestion 
through a surfeit of tlie highlv esteemed Pdt^*i de Strata 
boutfx : or s«)ine such comliment. ISut I almost doubt whe¬ 
ther the pates were yet invented, at the ]»eriod when he 
committed to the cim^idciation of posterity this severe stric¬ 
ture on his fellow men. I asked myself,—does it apply to 
met The biioMincy of }outli enabled me to answer, with 
ready confidence, in the negative :—yet, when I reached the 
tall iron gates ami tlie formal avenue of elms which led to 
the mansion, 1 slackened my pace, and almost paused ;— 
for, the large, square, and gloomy m^ss of red brick, with 
its battlements of yellow sand stone, loomed frowningly;— 
the spacious lawn, of mo.st >erdant and smoothest turf, did 
nut wear to my imagination it.<» u>uall) placid, pleasing as¬ 
pect ;—the bright partPries of flowers, but dering on the 
shrubbery;—the roses and clematis;—tlie creepers covering 
the ancient gothic portico ;—the magnolias in all their state¬ 
ly uniformity,—the groups of lanrcstinas, laurels, and juni¬ 
pers,—seemed to liave lo^t the cliarni they possessed of 
giving an air at once of rustic elegance and ornamental 
grace to the home of one fondly.endeared to me from early 
childhood. Tlic pressure of this uiiacctmntuble sadness did 
not, however, remain lutm in force. I pursued my path with 
quickened step. Ueacning the poitico, 1 involuntarily 
glanced at the inscription, wliicli Emily and I had so oRen 
read and ridiculed—not that it was in itself deserving of 
ridicule—but because we felt u pleasure in cruiciaing the 
motives of her ancestor, who had adopted it as a fit motto to 
attract the attention of visitors. Having led a very dissipated 
life in his youth, he imagined that he might be considered 
as one who had been the sport and playtliing of fortune— 
and therefore inscribed these lines, in Massive Saxon let¬ 
ters, 0 %'er the entrance— 

Inveni portum,->Spet et Fortunii vatetr,— 

6a( me lutititi,—tudite nunc aUos!*' 





Templeton's story. 


Gil Dias, in liia retreat at Lericla, had indeed, inticli rea¬ 
son for inscribing this motto over hts ivied porch :—not so 
the roue Cavalier of Beverton. There is a vast didcrence 
bet^veen the bullets of fortune as drawn down upon us by 
our own self-sufficiency and thoughless imprudence and 
extravagance—and those which she gives us in all her fickle 
varving mood, to try our vaunted constancy, or to prove the 
btrengtii and durability of the CMupty vows we so inccssiuitly 
offer up at her shrine. 

1 entered the gloomy antique hall. Its oaken floor and 
dark ctdoured paniiels savoured of an antideluviuii age,— 
over the ctiling,—of the Italian scluad,—appeared to 
scramble sprawdiiigly, Cxods with Goddesses,—X’ennses with 
A polios,—Cupids with Ps\chc*s iniiunicrablc. The very 
fantastic grote><tu<*iu‘ss of the Basso-relievos proved it 
to be no butterfly 'ilia of the Pulnev order ;—hut, a place 
where “ I.ucy of Lainmerinoor*’ might have curtsied to the 
ditfled hat of the d<*omed "Master <»f Ka\enswood"—or 
where the solitary secluded and not less unfortunate Amy 
Robsart might liuve hastened to meet the much loved but 
blood .stained ** Lord of Leicester.’* It was, truly, a spot 
where a Tnely faiicyMuight have painted hcenes in w'liich 
courtly dames and intriguing eourtiurs had once enacted 
some "passage of love.” 1 <Mi(|iiired of the hall porter,-- 
an old retainer of the family.—lutw tis voung mistru.ss fared, 
and was inforined that t' e family phtsictaii was then in at¬ 
tendance,—tliat KiAily was connned to her bed by a fever, 
of what virulence he conld fn»t sav. NVimt ready s^lirewd 

ft * 

guessers of the secrets of their superiors, are those old 
8cr'ui]ts! He saw h»)w iniu h I wa** grieved by his words— 
and said—" Ah ! Master (*ecll. I wish I eould tell ytiii bet¬ 
ter news, but. Mias I’lnuK's inaid knew' nothing herself!*' 
1 passed on into a .‘'iitall drawing room,--a kind of boudoir, 
her favorite sitting room,—comiiuinding a hcHutifu) prospect 
of the surrounding secriery, w ith its glades, and groupes of 
wide spreading trees and shady groves. Furnishei! in the 
most ta.steful inode, it was elegant hut simply iieat,^its 
draperies of the palest blue silk,—the old pannelled walls 
of glossy yellow mnplcwood elaborately carved in the 
corners of the panncis. No costly miding dazzled the eye. 
No magnificent pieces of Ormolu—Buhl—or Dresden, de¬ 
tracted from the chaste tout ensemble of this select re¬ 
treat ; here and there, books and flowers were placed, with¬ 
out over exact arrangement, on tlic highly polisned tables— 
intermingled with tlicse were antique vases and paterm of 
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green and wliite Genoa marble and bronze: the sides of 
the room werenot decoratedi or rather disfigured, by pictures 
in gaudy frames, but ornamented by a few landscapes, in 
water colours, of (he neighbouring country; and by a small 
cabinet ctintiiining the miniatures of her parent and other 
beloved relations.— 

I. 

** Tortraits, so fair and brif^ht, 

A duep mute borrow citngi 
* Ariiiitid ye Mitliyour tiiits of tight. 

Silent yet epeaking tilings I 

tl. 

Yen, htiil the iliinktng eje 
It cannot choo<e hut stray, 

Front where tiivM rcaiuris limndd lie 
Jo bitterness awav. 

111 . 

Fur though not ei tious «pace 
Should <t(\Mr, not the tumlt 

Hide till! ,—>ct >ears !-»«hat grace 

Spare ot beauty’s bloom I 

IV. 

Yen, yc arc rhnngcU’bs all ! 

No woe can dim j tmr ey e ! 

Time, Death, o'er hreathing beauty fall. 

But ye, yr cannot die 

1 seated my self in au ea.'iv chair, and my thoughts reverted 
musingly,—and with ftnul regret—to the many happy mo¬ 
ments 1 bad spent,—1^' her side,—in this recess,—careless 
of the future—regardle^s of the past. Ere lt»ng 1 was 
aroused from my reverie, by the entrance of a gentleman of 
mature age, ulio paced up and down the room fora few 
minutes, aiut then con.'^nlted his watch. His countenance 
bespoke a mind inured to severe and prolonged meditation: 
but there uas uipiiet composed e$npresu‘ment in his deinca- 
n<mr which told of that self command which experience and 
knowledge of the world,—its miseries—and trials,—imprint 
so forcibly and eiiduringly on their |»ossessor. I fancied that 
I could iietect in his furrowed and deeply lined features 
some traits indicative of the physician, and bowing slightly^ I 
enquired if he hud just arrived in Beverton. “ 1 came down 
by the express train—a few hours ago—having been called 
in on account of Miss Compton's indisposition." Is she 
in any danger T' Something of nervous earnestness in ray 
manner attracted his attention. He asked Hibernice 
whether 1 had been long acquainted with the family, and 
as he 8poke» his eyes were fixed on mine with a very 
marked expression. ** Oh yes, a very long time!—and 
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I take a great interest in their welfare." Your*s is a time 
of life when the feelings we nourish for our friends are of 
the purest and most ingenuous nature; would that we could 
ever obtain or entertain, in later life, such unalloyed, un¬ 
sullied feelings. Perhaps it is, however, the less to be re¬ 
gretted as regards our peace of mind : for, where tlie senti¬ 
mentality of our disposition gains the mastery over our 
principles or our virtues, we are often lead into imprudences 
w'hicli the flight of time can scarcely erase, or tliV putter of 
the brightest intellect totally obviate." He gave utterance 
to these sentiments as if he were lecturing an audience, 
professionally. 1 was about to reply, to, if possible, learg 
something respecting his patient's state; he did not however 
give me time, but abruptly left the room. 1 then remem¬ 
bered that this must be the celebrated and ta}ent(>d Sir 
Lucius Astley, whose late lamented death has shed s»tich 
a gloom over his numerous circle of friends and extensive 
practice in the metropolis. His very arrival betokened 
danger ;—for, Sir Lucias was seldom called out of London 
unless tlie case was of a ])recarious tondency- 

Revered follower of Lscidapiu^! That pulse which so 
of^en beat in strong contrast of time in contact with those 
of the weary, desponding, delirious, and d)iiig—your pa¬ 
tients, whose sinking spirits and aching frames were wont 
to be cheered or renovated by thy j^ouching manner amt 
skilful art—has ceased to beat in sympathy w ith theirs! 
That hand wdiich ha^ gently pressed, with tender and anx¬ 
ious attention, the pulses of thousands of the victims of dis¬ 
ease, has lost its cunning" in the darkness of the tomb. 
'I’hey termed tliee—they who knew thee not —the physician 
of ** Dives," but little heeded, in their ignorance, the pre¬ 
cious crumbs of health and peace of mind thou so often— 
though so secretly, so silently,—administered to Lazarus. 

Once again we met—ere thy funeral knell had sounded :— 
the words of encouragement then uttered, as it seemed, by 
thy oracular tongue—will ever remain indcliby imprinted 
on my memory. Venerated spirit;—how many of the living 
mourn over thy ashes! 

My ruminations were disturbed by that peculiar rust¬ 
ling sound which gives warning of the approach of the 
daughters of £ve;—it was Mrs. Kiversdam. With that 
g^e and eaae of carriage for which she was distinguished, 
m advanced towards me, inquiring, in her soft musical 
voice, for my mother and sisters. Here, I intemipted iny 
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friend Templeton. ** Was this the Mrs. Riversdale one of 
the belles of the season of 183 ?—the same—the belle 
of Alinack'st the leader of —the authoress.”- “ I scarce¬ 
ly rcmcmbei her although 1 have seen her.*' Ah! my dear 
Compton 1 remember her but too vividly. Believe me, 
she merits a mure brilliant biographer than 1 can claim to 
he. title WHS the * belle ideale' of the most refrAed the 
most worshipped ornament of English tiociety. One of se¬ 
veral daughters of a nobleman of long ancestral line, but 
of iin[)|i>ei'ished fortunes, she had, at an immature age, 
foregone the happiness to which the natural bent of her 
ailectioiis liad tended,—and, in obedience to her mother's 
dictates, liad accepted the hand of a wealthy commoner, 
ill preference to sharing the furtunes of her heart’s ow n 
clioice—u captain of Infantry, with hut a few hundreds a 
year besides liis pay. As time rolled on, she may have al¬ 
most forgotten her early love :—or, it vibrated, per-chance, 
at long and broken intervals—feebly and faintly :—as the 
echo of some favorite air, long since heard in early youth, 
seems ^tiil in be borne along on the passing breeze, though 
the strains of its music have ceased to resound. Some years 
had passed since she had abdicated nhe throne of beauty, 
and liad nobly descended from that cn\ied height,—which 
is ncNcr, however, to such as her, entirely lost,—feeling 
seiiaihle tlial tho^e nl^iie who are conscious of possessing 
no innate charms, of person or mind, regret their fall, and 
ever murmuring revert to a jiast which Van never return.” 

Moulded hv the experiences of an exigeant society, Mrs. 
Riverstlale possessed profound depth of soul, united to the 
grace <if a queen—the tact of a diplomatist,—and the fasci- 
iiulioiis of a syren. A few years of comparative repose 
and retirement liad restored to her complexion the fresh¬ 
ness lost awhile in the vortex of dissipation. The va¬ 
cuum in her heart, having never been filled, threw a slight 
shade of sad melancholy over her thoughts and actions, 
when these were not truinelled by the presence of stran¬ 
gers.—Ueiniiiisceiices of the past,—serious and impres¬ 
sive in their import,—lent to a meditative brow an as¬ 
pect at once mild and majestic. It would have been im¬ 
possible for tlie most practised physiognomist to have dis¬ 
covered the calculation and decision, which was careftdiy* 
concealed under the exquisite and classic delicacy of her 
features. The countenances of females deceive, far more 
than those of men, bafiting inquisitive science, and searching 
observation, hy their calmness and highly finished finesse. 
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They must bo observed when the passions are at play—but 
this is dilfictilt; or when tlicy have pinyed out their game,— 
the game of life,—then, it is useless, because too late,—for, 
when a woman grows old, she seldom or ever dissimulates. 
Mrs. lliversdale was one of these impenetrable characters, 
—she could personate any part s»lie pleased to adopt,—whe¬ 
ther playful, infantile, or iiuiuceiit. For the purpose of creat¬ 
ing despair in her votaries, or to cause uncertainty, she 
would become subtle, serious, and absent ; verging on the 
age of forty, she did not setMii to be more tliaii thirl^ ; this 
was. in part, owing to the golden tint of her hair, and to 
the perfection of her coiffure and toilette. The latter was 
completed daily, in the most studied style of which it was 
susceptible—such as, in itself, cxprc».^e», as it were, an 
or at least, which the eye accepted as one,—without per¬ 
haps, comprehending the cause. 1 can, even now remem¬ 
ber it to have been, mi this hapless occasion.—an harmo¬ 
nious cunibination of lilac colours,—a .sort of Jiulf mourning, 
graceful and yet negligee:—the habiliments of a woman 
for whom life has no charms—iio.ties—except those of natu¬ 
ral affection,—for some child perhaps:—but, who was other¬ 
wise, weary of existiJbce :—merely in patience, awaiting, 
with philosoplik resignation, its anticipated termination— 
but exhibiting an elegant and dogagtk ennui which had 
grown, at length, into a striking clmKicteristic. 

Taking my hand in both of hers, she said you have come 
very apropos dear Cecil, for 1 have much of importance to 
discuss with you.*' Leading me to a ris~a~ris she resumed, 
can, of course, easily di\iiie llie object of your visit, and 
regret to .say, that 1 can give you hut sorry tidings of Kmily; 
—she is not better—nay {■he is even worse—you have seen 
Sir Lucius ;—he told me so. You will be distressed to 
learn that you are, in no siiiall degree, the cause of poor 
Emily's illness ;—she has been delirious ail the morning. 
On Sir Lucius's arrival, he proceeded at once to the apart¬ 
ment of hia patient—while standing by her bedside—atten¬ 
tively watching her countenance—he heard her mention 
your name several times liurttig her delirium—after writing 
a short prescription be went down stairs and must then have 
met you. 1 know not what passed between you, but he re** 
turned immediately and begged to have a few minutes con¬ 
versation witli me. It Is needless to detail the subjrct of 
our conference, except to tell you, dear Cedi, that rhave 
been compelled to reflect that Emil/s future happiness 
requires uiat you should bid ut farewell—at .ieaet, for the 
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present. However much 1 may esteem and even love the 
many ^ootl mialitics which distinguish your kind and gentle 
disposition, I cannot abstain from blaming myself, very seri¬ 
ously, fur thus allowing two young undisciplined hearts to 
run wild without guide or guardian.'* « . 

** Bid you farewell—you cannot intend that 1 am to leave 
Emily for ever—that 1 am no longer to visit at the 
Hall 

" 1 am afraid it must be so—for some few years ; you are 
both too young, far too young and inexperienced, to be 
permitted to entangle your feelings in a web, which may be 
rent lisundcr in a moment by a stronger hand than you ever 
anticipated. As it is, F dread to announce to Mr. Rivers* 
dale what lias been so painfully disclosed to my view this 
morning. You must go and fulHl your destiny—in the paths 
of knowledge and science there arc many wreaths to be won 
by those like you possessing industry and intellect—soon 
will you forget—if you arc not different from the mriority 
of men—your early love. Ambition has precious and bril¬ 
liant attractions for those who worship at her shrine.” 

She might as well have preached to the winds or reason* 
ed with despair as have endcavourea to supplant the love 
which enthralled my heart wdth a love for fame, which 
seemed to me to be more “ stale and unprofitable” than the 
decaying sea weed on fhc lonely beach. ** Ah ! Mrs. Ri- 
vcrsdale, said 1, you do not understand the feelings which now 

t M»ssess me—if you did, you would scarcely imagine that 
could successfully struggle for the wealth of fame, while 
my energies and thoughts were engrossed by a dearer 
object.” 

** What would you have ? My dear child is too young 
to decide for herself—even were slic of an age to do so, you 
would nevertheless, have many insuperable obstacles to 
overcome—her father's ambition—your present position in 
life is not yet such as he would deem sufficiently advanced 
to undertake the responsibilities of married life.^' 

“ 1 do not ask this latter consummation of my hopes so 
immediatelv as you suppose—but a time may come when 
the same objection will not hold good—will there /Aee be 
any hesitation on your part ?” ** lean only speak for myself 
—as her mother—the retrospect of earlier days, induces me 
to regard with% fiivorable eye the first and truest affectiem 
of the youdi&I heart. 1 will never interfere with Emily's 
preference—^but, let me ask vou one question, to which I 
pray you to answer in all truthful candour ; have you sougka 
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any ]iromise—any pledge from her by which her affections 
may have been plighted V* ** Yes we have mutually plighted 
oiir troth by all that is sacred !" 

Reclining her head upon her hand she considered for a 
moment, agtl then said—** It waa wrong, very wrong; 1 have, 
J see, been much to blame ; but now, it is my duty to atone 
for my error, Air. Uiversdulc must know all this.”—“ I 
surely cannot want for an advocate in Mrs. Hiversdale, if all 
my mother has told me of her past history be we^l founded.” 
** 1 doubt not, indeed, that what iny dear friend has told 
you is correct; few know me better—and now, in the autumn 
of life—almost, she said with a sweet sad smile—1 may say 
in the sear and yellow. ] need not dread recalling the past, 
it is ill doing so that 1 have judged >ou with a more indul¬ 
gent eye than most mothers would have done. But remem¬ 
ber, C^iJ, that this indulgence must not sway n parent's duty 
to her child—nor indeed have 1 even been perfectly able 
to decide whctlier if 1 lived over again my life with him 
who gained my earliest and purest uH'ectioii, I sliould have 
fulfilled a litgher or a happier destiny than has glready fal¬ 
len to mv lot. Perhaps this has had its source from a prin- 
ci)>lc natural to mankind ; love is succeeded by ambition— 
but. ambition rarely follows love—women do not differ so 
much from men, in this respect, as one would, at first sight, 
suppose ; they, ecjually with men, desire the power and the 
means to gratify at^l satiate their ambition, when it takes 
the place of the more natural passion of the mind—love. 
'1 hus it has been with me. Time, that magnanimous and all 
powerful comforter, in tlie end, schooled my mind into that 
composure, and contentment with my lot, itfhich wi.^dom 
would have taught mo in the first instance, had 1 been dis¬ 
posed to have benefitted by her les.sons.—Well then! I hate 
gratified my ambition, and am, therefore, perhaps as satis¬ 
fied as others who have attained to the same end by the 
softer though less enduring passion—love.” 

** May you not have deceived yourself and mistaken the 
gratification of your ambition for happiness. Mav you not, 
unwittingly, have proved a traitor to the best feelings of 
the heart ? For, not having tested, by actual possession, the 
value of heartfelt love, how can you judge whether vou 
would not have obtained a greater sliare of happiness from 
its genial warmth, than from the fiercer though more unna¬ 
tural flame of ambition* Pardon me if 1 speak, without re¬ 
serve, the sentiments 1 feel— I cannot understand how any 
one can be said to luive been completely happy who has 
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never loved. It is true that we can love without being hap- 
py» and we can, also, be happy without loving—but, to love 
and to be happy, forms the crowning climax of all human 
enjoyment. 'I'o be wearied witli volatile adoration, blessed 
witli fictitious adulation,—i^rshipped as a temporary idol, 
and yet, not to have loved !—how dreary, how dismal a de¬ 
sert to contemplate ! where all the fragrant foliage has 
faded and withered !" 

** My deAr Cecil, your sentiments appear, in theory^ just 
and generous. How few ever have the o 2 )portunity of putting 
them into practice by marrying their first love! After ail 1 
am but mortal, and, like ninety-nine out of a hundred have 
played the hand allotted to me by fate; find altliough 1 may 
not have held the honours 1 most desired, yet, 1 liave had 
a sufficient number of trumps to make the game of life in¬ 
teresting and withal successful. Wo must not, however, 
permit these discursive discpiisitious to divert our attention • 
from more important subjects. 1 muat seek Mr. Riversdale, 
who alone can determine your happiness.” 

1 was left to my refiections. 

Some women have the power of giving to their words a 
peculiar sanctity. Mrs. Riversdale possessed this faculty 
in an ciniiient degree; there wa& a lervoiir in her manner 
which extended tlie sense of the ideas she expressed, and 
gave them an interesUof intense efiect. If her hearers, 
charmed by tliis attribute, could not readily recover from 
their surprise, still her object would be effected,—this is 
tlie prime property of elo<]uence. 

1 was the dupe of her words. Seduced by her persuasive 
manner, I could not refrain from admiring her, still nearly 
perfect beauty, which was matured by reflection, and, as it 
seemed to me tinctured with the hue of past regrets, and 
adorned with a melange of intellect and sensibility—^}'et, 
methought, she bus been a star—envied and admired—envi¬ 
ed for her matchless beauty—admired for her transcendant 
genius! Alas, how much or how little of love and respect 
was mingled with tliis admiration. All that she may have 
sighed for, as a woman, has scarcely, if at all, been supplied 
by what she may hare gained by name, fortune, or in social 
influence; she may have won a name : yet her own sweet life 
has been sacrificed at the temple of public applause—she is 
but “ a reed shaken by the wind!”—A valuable exotic too 
immaturely forced in the hot house of fame! The jewel dis¬ 
played but on high days and holy days ! The aloe whose 
blossom is deemed to be fabulous because so seldom if ever 
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seen! The Jewish Miuden from whom in the iand of the 
Gentiles*— 

** Thty demanded ibc loog ; but oh 1 never 
Thac triumph the etranger ehall hnow 1 
Map right hand be withered for ever 
Bre it atring our hlgh^rp fur the foe !'* 

A captive clothed in embroidered vestments—bright de¬ 
solate and sad. 

The aspiring brow may be decked with a wreath beneath 
which how many thorns may be latent!—the laurel may 
conceal the prostrate intellect* as the closely interwoven ivy- 
hides from tile sun's rays the decaying trunk of the cente¬ 
narian oak. 


i 


My ruminations were disturbed by the return of tlieir sub¬ 
ject, who giving me her arm, accompanied me to the library— 
pausing at a few paces from the door—she said, ** Can you 
trust your temper, for believe me it will be tried.” *• I can 
•promise anything, and fulfil my promise, for her sake whom 
I love.” 


We entered the library, and found the squire sitting before 
a large semicircular table which was covered with a green 
cloth and strewed with books—papers, and ])arliameiuary 
documents; for, having held a second rate post in the lust 
Ministry, he was, now, a hot opponent of the existing one, 
which shewed buff colours,—advocated measures of Free 
trade, and professed a preference of manufacturing interests 
over the agricultural. Mrs. Riversdale sealed herself opjK)- 
site and near her husband, to whom I bowed. He did not 


return my salute, but pointing to a chair commenced in the 
following half bantering half indignant strain.—** So Mr. 
Cecil you must needs take it into your head to*run away 
with my daughter's affections ; a pleasant pastime, no doubt, 
for a Cambridge student! May I ask if such a pursuit is 
one of the stuclies necessary to obtain a degree ? If so—-Cam¬ 
bridge is vastly changed from the days when I graduated 
under her fostering wing. In those days we should have 
termed it presumption—^to say the least of it—to make love 
to a neighbour's daughter without his knowledge or permis¬ 
sion !” “ Mv dear Henry,” said Mrs. Riversdale—“ use our 
young friend gently—the faults which spring from the heart 
are mostly of a gmitle nature, and need not so severe a treat* 
ment aa censure and reproach." **Poob! pooh! Mrs*. 
Riversdale ask your*young friend whether th^ permit such" 
an argument at Cambridge; do they argue there that the 
faults of the heart are not to be corrected by the judgment 
of the head ? Does he suppose, for an instant, that I would 
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have pennitted his visits at Beverton at- aU^ if 1 had suspect¬ 
ed timt his head was not suiHciently strong to control and 
regulate what you so fancifully and sentimentally term the 
feelings of the heart ? However, I have not leisure to trouble 
myself with the imaginary d^jlusions of a boy who ought to 
be accupied with the study of Mechanics and Mathematics— 
studies more fitted to his age and jjrospects than dangling 
after the illformed attractions of an inexperienced maiden’s 
mind and beauty: my sentiments on this head shall be duly 
communicated to the vicar, whose ggod sense will, doubtless 
coincide with my opinion and wishes." 

I certainly felt very much inclined to give him an angry 
and perhaps indiscreet reply—but as I was ^^out to speak 
I caught Mrs. Uiversdale’s eye, and checked the rising 
choler—for 1 remembered iny j)roinise. 1 tlierefore briefly 
excused myself. “ My studies may not have been so neglect¬ 
ed as you appear to premise—but I conclude from your ex¬ 
pressions that it would be impossible for me to make you 
comprehend that my conduct has been marked by no un¬ 
worthy motives—but by the best impulses of the heart. 1 
could not believe that I was folluiung an ungenerous or un¬ 
natural course in visiting a house winch contained one who 
was dear to me—in seeking the society of her whom 1 loved 
and by whom I believed myseh'Iovcd." ** Tliese sentiments” 
he retorted, are too 4igh flown fur the practical life in which 
we move—they may sound well in novels and in tlie common¬ 
place fictions of mercenary Magazines, but ciin have no 
weight with those like myself versed in the experience and 
knowledge of the world—and further, I do not permit myself 
to confide in the fact that my daughter's affections are so 
deeply engaged as you prematurely predict—or as you— 
” turning to his wife”—would zealously lead me to conclude ; 
however, whether it be true or not 1 shall adopt stringent 
and immediate measures to prevent so undesirable a denoue* 




portant object, 1 must beg that you will, in future, consider 
that you arc not on terms of either intimacy or acquiintance 
with my daughter—at least, not for some years. It is not 
my intention to deal harshly with niy child; but she is not of 
an age to judge for horself. When she has arrived at years 
of maturity, I shall not then deem my interference so nece^ 
sary* You, also, when more experieibed than at piment, 
having learnt the relative duties attached to every individual's 
staUon, will not judge that 1 am now acting on ill advised 
grounds, whatever you may inconsiderately conceive under 
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the circumstances of ypur present disappointment and vexa¬ 
tion.'* 1 was about to answer him, when he continued— 
with a wave of the hand, My mind is fully and dctiiiitely 
settled on the matter we have discussedT—all further con¬ 
versation pro and con would be superfluous—your fatlicr is 
too old and esteemed a friend of mine, for me to treat his 
son more unccrcinoiiionsly or uncourteously than 1 have 
perhaps already done ; in bidding vuu farewell 1 may safely 
say, that in public life and ]irobably in private, after a lapse 
of some years, 1 shall ,be happy to see you in my house on 
the same friendly footing as heretofore : any influciu'c 1 may 
]>osscs8, however slight at present, iny friends not being 
in power, sha^ be willingly exercised towards your atUunce- 
ment and welfare; and now 1 trust to vmr hoitour and gen¬ 
tlemanlike feeling not to intrude }our society where it is 
neither desirable nor beneficial." With these wonis, he 
rose, and ringing the bell asked in almost the same tunc of 
voice ,—** Did you ride or walk.” 1 replied the latter— 
Bowing with a certain degree of liaiiteiir he said 1 wi^li 
you a good morning, and immediately resumed the perusal 
of sundry ponderous Manuscripts heaped before him and 
which he had deserted bii our entrance; 1 was su churuughly 
confused and )>erp]eKed by tlie unexpected turn things hud 
taken, so dismal in prospect—that 1 wus totally unable to 
collect myself for a repi>—partly fro 4 n indignation partly 
from his determined decried manner and from arguinenth 
apparently powerful.* I remained silent for a iiioineiit— 
hesitatingly. Mrs. Kiversdale relie\ed me from the dilemma 
by taking my arm and leading me from the room. We 
turned mechanically, into the conservator}, and remained 
silent for some time intent u]>on our own thouglits. At 
length I said, ** Cun you give me any consolation any hope 
** What shall I say ? What ctiii I say f Obedience is with 
me a duty. My husband's words are those of worldly wisdom 
•^who belonging to such a world cun gainsay their value or 
validity ? What would you have t Believe me, my heart 
beats with the truc[>ulseuf a woman's sympathy. Anything 
reasonable, in luy power, 1 will venture to effect for you— 
but nothing in opposition to the warning voice of my con¬ 
science." I ask nothing unreasonable—nothing imurii»us 
to the happiness of you or yours. Mr. Riversd^e 1 think, 
said that he would notfinterfere with his daughter's choice, 
when she had attained to the age of maturity—she has al¬ 
ready plighted her troth to me—if she is as constant and 
true as her gentle noble disposition denotes, our happiness 
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is secure. 1 fear a motlier's influence over her daughter; pro- 
luisc me then that you will not in any way influence her in 
my aljsence.** ** I know no reason why I should deny your 
prayer.” ** One favour more ; obtain 1 beseech you, a part¬ 
ing interview' lor us—it is cruel to separate us at once, for 
ever it may be,—so hurriedly—so unexpectedly.” “This 
I cannot you know well decidedly promise ; much depends 
on poor Emily’s state of health, and Mr. Riversdalc’s own 
determination ; however you can hut hope for the best. I 
will exert my feeble powers of persuasion on your behalf— 
and will let you know the success or failure of my exertions. 
And, now, ] must return to my poor child’s bed-side—to tend 
and cherish her, is not, believe me, dear Cecil, the most 
wearisome or the most sorrowful of a mother’s duties. Fare¬ 
well till we meet under hrigliter auspices,—at least for you!” 

When she left me, I felt as if my last hope of happiness 
liad been severed. I wandered forth into the park, without 
regard to the direction my steps were taking, i found my¬ 
self at length on the hank of tlie river sonu* distance beyond 
the demesne wall. 1 know not how it is, but 1 have always 
considered the liank of a ri\er a most appropriate place for 
those who seek the eontem])lution ol^the past; whether it is 
that the unvarying monotonous flow of the stream has some 
mesmeric effect on the vision and is communicated by it to the 
reflective faculties—oiwt ma\ he that the observation of the 
particles, floating hv on the surface of the water, disappear¬ 
ing in the distance and succeeded by others in quick suc¬ 
cession, remind us of the events of our life which linger fora 
while on the memory, and then vanish to give place to others 
fate<l, likewise, to fade away in the vista of time. 

** What moruliKing! chew ing the cud of thine inward man ! 
prithee fair cousin art in love or in debt ? Wherefore so 
solitary ?” I turned to see who thus abruptly interrupted 
my soliloquy and found that it was Doriincr—pointing to the 
mossy bank beside me, I said “ MMiat sport have you had?” 
“ pretty fair”—said he seating himself, ** but your country 
bumpkins ought to be looked after—the birds are confound¬ 
edly wild. Why you look as if you liad been raking—so 
pale and woe-begone ! Any scrape ? eh !—let us have it— 
trust Harry Doriiner forgetting a fellow out of his difficulties. 
I will be either your *l'idus Achates'* or your Mentor-^ 
1 half guess already—some contretemp's in that happy quar¬ 
ter,” said he, pointing towards the Hail. “ I know all the 
history of your affaire de cccur—it was hinted to me last 
night by I wont say whom. In love ! Know you not, fair 
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cousin, that the current of true love never runs smootli—‘tis 
the untrue—tlie fei^med love that comes in a winner—and 
that too, hard held. As in war so in love—the citadel of the 
fair one's heart is oflener sained by stratagem than by fair 
iigliting. Trust your troubles to an old campaigner—nil aid 
that Harry l>orimcr can give shall be willingly aflbrdcd." 
■He spoke so frankly and withal so friendly, that I could not 
doubt his sincerity. 1 did nut then know his true character. 
1 was aware certainly that he was known to possess ;in acute 
perception and experience of the motives of men, in which 1 
was deficient, although much further advanced in general 
theoretical knowledge. I fancied him to be just the person 
to advise me souiully in my present disappointment. I told 
him all that had taken place. NN'Iicii he hod heard the his* 
tory of my love and its present miserable prospects, he did 
not hesitate—as 1 imagined he would have done—to cotur 
ment, with a free and bold touch, on 2 dl that had passed--* 
“ Why these sort of things occur every day in society! 
Wliat other answer .'^ouldyou have expected from the politic 
old fuxhiintcr. li ilitsc days of steam and stereotype, 
]>euple dont marry for love—as they used in the good old 
time as sung by Spciisd*, Surrey, and Sidney. Wc cannot, 
DOW, w*in a fair bride, as did the Knight of yore—at tilt and 
tournament—at least so they tell us." ** 1 fancy there must 
have been many an exception to tlic general rule;—and that 
many a p(K>r Lull's heart has broke when the head or neck 
of her defeated lover was broken. And she necessitated to 


culture the loathsome emhntces of brute strength." ** A* to 
the Lady Mere, do not place implicit faith in her bland 
soothing notes. Mothers gemrally syinpathitc with the 
distress of their daughters lovers, hut they, at least those of 
hat4i ton, arc consummately skilled in procrastinating and 
temporising with an inelligibic but preferred favorite, until 
they find the eligible but perhaps indiftereutly regarded 
rivaL Besides you must remember that Mrs, Riversdale is 
poetically inclined, and such are invariably fickle. A Poet 
tells us further that, * V'aria firmi^a oat'—and he is not far 


wrong." Yes but he does not depict Dido as such, when 
she enacted a species of ^ Suttee^ to the Memory of ber 
deserted love, and its deceiving deserter. Mrs. liiversdalo 
tnay moreover exerdbe unbounded influence over her hus¬ 
band as Fontenellc tells us:—* De rbomme au monde le 


plus imperieux, une femme peui faire tout ce quVI lui plaira, 
pourtaot qu'elle ait beaucoup d'esprit, asses de beaut4» ei pea 
d* amom* Again, do you uiink that either of the parrats 
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wouUl seek to destroy the liappiness and peace of mind of 
their daughter by swaying the bent of her affections?** 
‘‘Ilapninuss! pence of mind ! delicious dream ! Ah! it is 
upon tills very point, that young unsopliisticated lovers, and 
Inicknied heart-withered parents are at issue; these have 
long ceased, in all prohability, to employ those sentiments 
in the same sense you do. lliippiiKss with them is synony¬ 
mous with rank and fortune—]>cace of mind with the inde- 
pcndance and in-conscience, witli wliich those gifts arc ordin¬ 
arily supposed nccoinpanicd. Oli ye sliade.s of departed 
patronesses of Ahnuck's, forbiil that such a falsity as true 
genuine love should be considered in hnut ton ns anything 
but an obsolete phantasmAnotlur fashionahic vagarism 
believed to exist only hots dc h irricrc in the pit and galle* 
ries of life but a robe jiassoe—l;ors dc saison,—which no lady 
of the dress c\rc\c could jiossihly appear in, without serious 
danger to her ri putiitioii and ri^k of ejection from * les 
Bulon.^ cxclusivi-s." Your only hope lies in the firmness and 
constancy of your Cam Ainica herself—a truly broken reed 
to depend u]>un, if niy experience tells me trul}'. Watch 
that pheasant's fi'ather fioating slowly and smoothly on the 
suri'ace of the stream; the first bl/thcsomc zephyr with 
its wanton smiles and deceptive sighs will beguile it from 
its pleasant path, and from the bosom of the water sprite— 
Kven us 1 have said !—^ee !—it skims lightly and curjuct- 
ti&lily towards us ; such then is woinai^'s lo\c! Why en¬ 
large or dwell upon the simile ! l^et it sulHce that it is too 
truly complete," “ Yes, if it be true, are we to decline the 
analysis of the opposite ojiinion, as recorded, from time out 
of mind, in the history of all ages and all nations—that there 
have lived but two men whose love has exceeded, even in 
an abstract sense, the love of woman—as betw cen the sexes, 
however, the love of man cannot, for an instant, be com¬ 
pared to that of woman!" Granted, as tlic Gentleman of 
the long robe sav—provided that 1 ever attempted to define 
what >ou tenn the love ofman, or to compare it with that 
of woman—but I do not do so—for the best of all reasons 
—that 1 am somewhat sceptical about both one and the 
other ; it would, therefore, be an undertaking worthy of 
Aristotle to define anytliing, the actual existence of which^ 
is very much doubteef. I speak practically, and 1 opine, 
you argue from theory—we may both he correct. I draw 
iny conclusions from the study of society, as it is at present 
constituted, and you derive your arguments from tlie know¬ 
ledge of traditions of the past.*' But why should the 
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practical differ so strangely from the theoretical T' “ Why ? 
because it hath pleased philosophers and poets—wiser than 
their generation—to paint the ideal qF love in warm and 
brilliant colours, over wldch they have laid a coating of rich 
and glowing vurtiish ; and all this with so fanciful an art, that 
it surpasses and exaggerates the reality. Thus, tlic eHect is, 
tlis^t when men have tried its truth and found it wanting, 
they run into the extreme of sce]>tieisin, and dishefieve alto¬ 
gether the truthlulncrs of the enchanting pictlire—in the 
same manner as when we lind a man, on wgom we have con¬ 
fidingly relied, failing in honour and liuncsty, we are inclined 
to inler that he never possessed thei^o virtues. This reason¬ 
ing has, of course, no reference to what is termed sensual 
passion, about which we have not, 1 imagine, been debating, 
bletaphysics apart—what cour.''e do you intend adopting ? 
Do you propose tody from the scene of your misAuttine and 
seek u remedy in time and absence ? Believe me, they 
work wonders ; notwith»tnndii!g the popularity of—” Ab¬ 
sence makes the heart grow foiiiter.' And stuff of that 
sort! Take my advice ! travel—wander over the world— 
become * Lc Juif errant'—do anything to divert the mind 
from the course which preys upon its vitals. IDnter the Army ; 
depend upon it, a good Mess and boon coiupunioiis arc an 
extraordinary specific f«)r the blue devils. I engage Sir 
Harry to obuin a cominidsion for \ou*in three w'eeks^albctt 
the polite and usual reply of the Military Secretai|i to ainuuus 
expectants of Military glory leads us to think tliat it is 
hopeless, with six thousand on the * List.' *'—“ I do not think 
myself suited for the Army, it is a profession for whicli one 
requires to have an intuitive taste, which 1 have not. Yes, 
but one must ma^e a virtue out of a necessity. Let me see, 
you are intended for tlic Bar, you cannot expect to hold 
many briefs before tea years of incessant grinding, at what 
they please to term * Legal literature*—even then, it is a 
mere chance whether you take the eye of the lynx-eyed ob¬ 
servant solicitors—whereas, intlic Army you cannot fail of 
being a Captain in seven years. Besides, compare the dif¬ 
ference of life you would lead during those ten first years— 
a life of comparative laisse zfaire enjoyment; you willee 
^the world in all its shapes—not such as sucking heirs sec it, 
who arc sent on the Continent fora few years to learn Ger¬ 
man and gambling—French and ilirting—dancing and dress¬ 
ing—with sundry other fashionable accompUsliments. But 
if'you manage well you may visit and reside fora certain 
time in tbe fire divisxoiu of the globe—uud this at tier il/a- 
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je9ty*$ expenMC, Observe how extensive a tour a Regiment 
may Uikc in the space of twenty years—in Spain, [Gibraltar] 
—Italy, [Malta] Greece [Corfu.] West Indies, Canada, 
Cape, Australia, India, and China. In all these countries 
you may serve within twenty years, by exchanging judicious¬ 
ly, and this without detriment to your promotion.” 

1 felt In the same mood as a wretched recruit does before 
he takes tliq shilling from some plausible be-ribbon^d re¬ 
cruiting Sergeant, and thinks that he cannot be more 
miserable than in his present state, and therefore any 
change must be fi»r tlie best. Besides 1 remembered that f 
must J)e absent some few years ere I could have hope of 
winning iny beloved Emil v. Visions of ra]>id promotion and 
deeds of renown bedecked in scarlet and gold flitted before 
my excited imagination. ** Perhaps it is, after all, 1 said, 
the most agrecuhle plan—especially in iny circumstances.** 

Well then we will go and refresh tlie inner man, and in¬ 
form the good old vicar.” Wc returned to the Parsonage. 
Immediately on entering a .servant informed me that uiy 
father wished to see me in his study. Half guessing the 
purport of his summons, I lia'tened to hu presence. It 
was as I surmised—“ Cecil he said i liave just received a 
note from Mr. Riversdale—you are, doubtless, aware of its 
contents, so that 1 will not ])ain you by reading tlicm—you 
have judg men t and dl^crcilim. I have proved them—do 
youlmink 5Weturniug to Cambridge f , Kxcellent guileless 
parent! Deeply impressed on my Memory is thy generous 
delicacy—thy tender ropect for my *'eelings ! Such as thee 
we mourn u life loiio ! to meet once inore^ucli as thee ren¬ 
ders the prospect of death less siipportllW&^Soincliincs in¬ 
deed more than desirable—.i iiuppiness-^dfcen in other 
days, when comrades rung the discontented discordant 
changes of ridicule and even hatred on the real or imagin¬ 
ary parsiiauny and pride of their parents. I have sincerely 
though silently ottered up a tributary sigh to thy honoured 
Memory. 

** Tii pMl—Ucar vcnornble kliaUc, farewell ! 

Thy blamulcM life, tliy peaceful death »hall ttdl ; 

Clear to the Ioai (liy aettliifr orb hat rtw 
Pare, bright, and healthy, like a frosty tun, 

The truest praise was yours—a cheerful heart I 
Prone tv enjoy, and ready to impart; 

Farewell 1 thy cherished image, erer dear, 

* Shall many a heart tilth pious love revere S'* 

I answered, ** 1 have thought over the subject with, I 
may say gr|^t care, and iiavc decided that my mind is too 
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unsettled to enter upon any study with a hoM of success^ 
this is a source of deep regret to me—but 1 Know no better 
plan than to leave England for some time. 1 should wish 
to enter the Army. Capt. Dorimer says that there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining a commission/' ** I trust this is no 
hasty resolve, whicli you may uAerwards repent. No, it is 
preferable to travelling without any other precise object 
than distraction of mind—if it meets witli your m>nrol>atiuii 
1 should wish to leave as early us |>ossible." ** Well, proba¬ 
bly, it is the most prudent tiling you can do—you arc as 
well fitted by education for the Army as any other profes¬ 
sion—so 1 will not say you nay—Dear Cecil—1 will meption 
your wishes, by to-day's post, to General Dorimer—whose 
interest is 1 believe sufficient to gratify your penchant for 
his cloth, without any inconvenient delay." And thus friend 
Ciimpton, ** the die was cast and the Hiibicon past-*-t!ie 
black coat cxcliangctl for the red.” Compton seemsd f.iint 
and exhausted with the recollections recalled by his narra¬ 
tive ; and 1 begged him to desist until next day, when I 
would again visit him. ** If yon are fond of sailing, said I, 
my Ultle lugger shall be in readiness lo-inorrow morning.” 

f To be continued,) 
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To lliitik on th^. smtd the core* of life. 

And when ihr ilio U luudcct. for ft s^ece 
For)(Ct Mtt vUe, lo picture out Ihy face 
in Ita innocence, U rife 
With a rare fileacure. pteartire ffrrfttcr far 

Than wearj loftoner'i o>t the iong*ve«ed main. 
When ihroutfh the parted cloudc^ be »cea the «ur 
That guidm hts couree, iu creel oprear afcaln. 

But to enroll thee lhu» at cloee of even,— 

And this* lo feel ihaec armt my irrck enfbidinK,— 
And ibtu on cheeks of nature** rarest moulding 
Imprint a father's kisses!—God of licaven. 

It makes my Itsart, full! Tremblingly | bless 

Tile baud ihai sbowered on me such hopplncsa. 

Z. Y. Z. 
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( Continued from page 251.) 

Moulvee Ismaccl, having established that, at all times and 
under all dispensations, uhirk was prohibited, enters on the 
subject of Jshrak-hl-ilm, or, to repeat our paraphrase of 
this term, the idolatry arising from believing any one a 
partner willi God in tlic knowledge of hidden things. 
There is not, perhaps, in the wliole range of Mohammedan 
religious controversy, a subject of greater importance in its 
practical UcaringH. Ninety-five per cent of the true be¬ 
lievers firmly hold the possibility of discovering the future 
and unknown ; and daily resort to the most absurd practices 
for that purpose. Most of their Moulvces and learned men, 
together with all the Wahahees, of course ridicule such 
absurdities, but all others are nearly as deeply sunk in su¬ 
perstition as their fellow Hindoos. 

On the subject of a knowledge *of hidden things the 
orthodox Mussulman belief appears to be, that beyond what 
man can discover by the external senses, or arrive at by 
thought and conjecture^ he kngws, and can know nothing 
except by «iwmcdiate ins])iration from^God. Nor though 
once inspired docs he always remain inspired. The gift of 
inspiration and prophecy is conferred upon liim at certain 
seasons, according to the w ill of the supreme, and then with¬ 
drawn. The prophet becomes thus me^t|^ an instrument 
for communicating tire will of heaven. Ilusrut Ayesha, 
when she lagged behind thccncampment of Mohammed, and 
made her appearance afterwards in company with a man, 
was accused by her enemies of incontinence. Mohammed 
was sorely grieved at this untoward event; for several da;ta 
he remained almost in despair unable to arrive at the truth, 
but at last a revelation was vouchsafed pronouncing Ayesha 
innocent, to the great relief of the Prophet. Quoting and 
paraphrasing the Soorah Araf, the Moulvee says:—‘ And the 
people saw the wonders that he did and learned the myst^ 
lies of God from him; and all the elders obtained their 
sanctity and reputation from following in his footsteps. And 
because of this his great dignity, God commanded him to 
explain to all people his precise condition and the powers 
that had b^n communicated unto him. Then Mohammed 
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said ; I have no supernatural power of my own, nor do I 
possess, of myself, any ability to discover what is hidden 
or future. 1 can work nothing to mv own advantage of 
others. Did 1 know the future 1 should abstain from every 
undertaking that would work me loss, and engage only in 
those that would bring profit; but herein 1 have been fre¬ 
quently deceived. To this knowledge or power! lay no 
claim, as that would be laying claim to God-hcail. 1 only lay 
claim to the qunliiications of a prophet ; and these are the 
right to teach and instruct the people in whatever 1 have 
received inspiration from heaven; and whatever other power 
may be communicated by God of iiis own goad [dcasurc ? 
Again, in the chapter of the Mislikut culled Atan-ul-nikuh 
we havetlie storv <»f the Naztirene marriage at which Mo- 
hammed was present. Several Nuzarciie girls lu^gan to ce¬ 
lebrate the praises of the proplict saying, wlfile tliev sang, 
that God had given him such ponder that now, of hiinself 
he could discover wliat was hidden and future. The pro¬ 
phet, however, forbade tliein to indulge in such praises, and 
denied the possession of the power attributed to him. I'Voin 
this Hadces, remark.s the Muulvec, it is seen chat if God 
gave aught to the Prophet it was a free gift, and that when 
he withheld power the I’rophet was lielpicss, niul tiint 
whatever poets may say respecting the supernatural endow¬ 
ments of the Prophet, or of the elders, or of tlie Saints, is 
all falsehood and Finally, the Moulvee quotes 

an Hadees explanatory of the passage in tlie end of the 
Soorah Lukman, wherent is exjiressly stated that no one, 
except God, has any acquaintance witli the live objects of 
hidden knowdedgB* Tlic five objects of liiddeii kiiowle<lge, 
as is well known, are, the day of judgment, tlie deHcent of 
rain, the sex and condition of the hrtus in the womb, what 
shall happen on the morrow, and wlierc and when any per¬ 
son shall die. Of all these things Mohammed himself is 
expressly declared ignorant; then what mention is there of 
the knowledge of others, and what a gross art of idolatry 
it is to associate any one with Gml in a knowledge of hid¬ 
den things, when w*e are expressly told that he 1ms reserved 
such knowledge fur himself. Many other passages might 
l*e quoted to the sumo effect, but ptwliaps the above will 
suffice. Let us nu«r see to what account this can be turned 
in the Mohammedan controversy. 

The first step that every candid man, who wishes at all 
to influence the Mahommedon mind, should take is to make 
himself acquiuitted with Mahominedan modes of reasoning, 
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and to accept lit full their conclusions when they are at all 
lefxitiiiiate. Now we have heard, and 'we have read, quirks^ 
qtiihhlini', and sophistry, put forward lately on a subject^ 
connate to a knowledge of hidden things, that would dis¬ 
grace a sdiuolhoy. It is well known that latterly an exten¬ 
sive c(»ntrovcrsy has been curried on in some parts of 
Northern India respecting the claims of Mahommed to the 
jiowcr of wttrking mirucles. Mulioinuied himself in several 
instances denied that he was endowed with miraculous 
puuers, hut this, uith an orthodox*Mussulman,.no more 
proves that he did not sometimes work miracles than his 
denial of the power of discovering the future, proves that 
he never predicted w hat was to come. That he predicted 
the fiUure frecptently, every good Mussulman believes, al- 
tlKiUgli at tlie same time every good Mussulman will deny 
that Mohaiiinted had given hint any power ulicreby he 
could foresee at all times. Tliac he pretended sometimes 
to prctlict the future, \\hcn tlic spirit of revelation was upon 
him, is notoriou:i and must he conceded ; and the only way 
to huiitlle satislactoriU the controversy rcbpecting his power 
of working miracles is to ^hcw that titat power ought, es- 
bentially, to he a con.^tant attendant oft the prophetical cha¬ 
racter and that it i> diflieult to concei\e a prophet without 
it, to <|uote (he late.*>t w iirds ot the prophet apologising for 
hi> never ha\ing wrouglu miraclcN, and to hold up to ridi¬ 
cule tile puenie nature of the few' attributed to him. Once 
hccoini^ iiniihed in tlic ipabhlicg and hair splitting of lo¬ 
gic—the Molnimincilans since the days of Mansur have 
hi-eu famous for tlicir logic—and tlicro is no telling to which 
side victory will incline, but if broad common sense views 
be taken, the Moliaminedan will soon decline the contesL 
1\) return, however, to the subject of the incapability of 
man to discover liidden things.— 

Perhaps in no country wliere the Mohammedan religion 
prevails was there a greater necessity for the appearance of 
u reformer than in ImUa. In addition to the superstitious 
practices that arose out of the corruptions of his own re¬ 
ligion, the Indian Mussulman became addicted to many that 
were peculiar to this soil, and to none more so than that class 
of piuctises by which the veil that slirouds the future i|^ 
aUempted to betora aside. The modes of foretelling the 
future and tlichiddenurcinnumerable, and we will only glance 
at a few of thcui here. First wc have or disclosure. 

Many self-styled pious persons pretend that^ after fasting, 
abstinence from all sensual iadulgcnccs, the practice of 
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many religious ceremonies, and the close contemplation of 
God, they obtain tlie power of discovering and revealing 
what happens in distant places. These people are much 
resorted to by those who have relatives at a distance ; and 
many wonderful stories are told of the correct revelations 
made. The accuracy of the revelations may generally be 
depended on, for tlicsc impostors have correspondents in all 
directions who send them the curliest news, and, us they are 
generally consulted after the event, they arc almost always 
correct iu u hat they sa^', 

Istakharah, or the petitioning for what is good, is a me¬ 
thod of determining whether, or not, any business should 
be proceeded >Yith. It is usually practiced in the following 
inuaner. Tiro pieces of paper are taken, on one of which 
is written the word ij'ul (do), and on the other the word la- 
tuJul{t\o not). I'hey are then, with the eves closed, )}laced 
under the carpet of prayer. Then a particular service, 
called .Sahat-uMstakharah, in which two inclinutions of the 


body arc made, is read and llieii another particular prater. 
After the prayers the hand is inverted under the carpet and 
if the paper on which ij'ul is written Ije first grasped the 
business is proceeded with; otherwise it is aboMOned. 
This is much practised both by the learned and ignorant, by 
the liighest and the lowest. Another way of performing 
Istakharah is as follows :—a man begins to say a sliort 
prayer and count his beads at the same time, having previ¬ 
ously determined on an odd or even number as the lucky 
one. Well, w hen the prayer is concluded the number of 
beads told over is counted, and if the lucky number (i. 
an even or odd number as the case may be) iius been toQ> 
the business is proceeded with, otherwise it is abandoned* 

Tulcveem —or predicting by means of an Aluianuc. This 
practice is very prevalent among the Shius. They prepare 
with great care a Tukveem for every year in which the mo¬ 
tions of the sun, moon, and planets are registered, accord¬ 
ing to their fashion, for every day in tlie year. Generally 
speaking a certain portion of every chiy is lucky and another 
unlucky. Any undertaking that has been commenced or 
will be commenced in the lucky portion will prosper, while 
^^at which is begun in the unlucky portion will miscarry. 
This is nothing mure than a species of astrology. 

But the most extraordimiry method of discovering hidden 
things is that of throwing the dice of Kamal^ and one prac¬ 
tised, in a great measure, by those who imagine Uiemselves 
exce^inglj^ profound and scientific. It is almost iuipossi- 
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\>\e to describe it in an intelligible manner ; but we may say, 
in a general way, that there are four dice attached together, 
and chat on each of the four sides of a dice—not on either 
end—there are four marks. There may be either four dots, 
or four lines, or any four marks made up of dots or lines. 
Now when tlic dice are thrown, the marks which appear up¬ 
wards arc taken down upon paper and made to go through 
certain altcsations and permutations until at last a final com¬ 
bination is arrived at. We know that with four dots and 
four lines sixteen different combinations can be made. Every 
different combination has its own peculiar interpretation, 
and according to the final combination is the response to be 
given to the imjiurer who resorted to this method of discov¬ 
ering the decrees f»f fate. The history of this science, as it is 
termed, is as curious as the mode of practising it. Some 
aflirni, says Abd-ul-Ghunnee of Shirwan, wlio has written a 
very large treatise on the subject, that the Angel Gabriel 
instructed Atlam in this science when the latter wished to 
discover tlie state of his posterity then scattered over the 
whole world ; or, as others say, when lie wished to discover 
the locality of Eve. Adam, wlien separated from Eve, was 
standing pensive <in the shores of Ceylon, when the Angel 
Gabriel descended and furnished him, by the gift of this 
science, with the means of reunion. By Adam the science 
was handed down to Efioch according to the authority of 
Ifuzrut Alee himself (so says Abd-ul-Ghunnee). From 
Enoch, after many ages, it came into the hands of the Pro¬ 
phet f>aiiie], and since the days of the latter it has always 
been celebrated. Others alYirm that the science was first 
made known to Daniel by the Angel Gabriel. Daniel being 
persecuted by the Infidels fled to a mountain and there cm* 
ployed himself in the worship of God. Gabriel appeared, 
made him accpiainted with Rnmal, and commanded him to go 
down and instruct the people in the knowledge of God. 
Daniel, by means of Kama!, wa.s able to predict the result 
of all the undertakings of the people who flocked around 
him. The King heard of his fame, came, saw, and believed ; 
and he and all his peojile were converted to the faith. Daniel 
instructed the Prince (the King's son) in the science of 
FUmal. And one day as the King, the Prince, and Danie}* 
were sitting together, the latter asked the Prince, saying;— 
In all times there has been living a prophet of God, is tnere 
any one living now ? The Prince having drawn the ^gures 
of Rnmal in the sand replied in the affirmative, ^en 
l>jniei asked in what city tlie prophet was. The Prince re- 
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plied, in this city. Daniel asked whu is ho ? Tlie Prince 
replied .-—Neither I, nor any of iny father's house, but thou 
art the prophet ! From that time the proplietical character 
of Daniel was Hrinly eslal)lislied. . It seems almost ridicu- 
hitis to repeat such childish tales, hut it must he borne in 
mind that it is of the greatest importance to become ucquiunt- 
ed uitii the daily puerilities of those amongst whom wc 
labour. 

Anotlior method of discovering the hidden and the future 
—and one in universal use—is by the readings of the 
]<'al-nainah. \\*e cpie^tion if tliero be one Mohammedan 
out of a hundred wlio does not occasionally adopt this mode 
of becoming actjuainled with the decree*' of fate. Men are 
frffjtiontly .'■I’Cii wa.ulering ahi>iit the streets with a Fal- 
i.annih in their hands or under tlieir arm, and tlicy meet 
\utli numerous customers reaiiy to expi^nd a pice or two in 
consulting tiie oracle. But the methods of taking a ful arc 
infinitely variou». J?) additirm to tiie regular iftethods, a few 
<»f which we v^ill mention, scarcely a u.ird can be spoken, or 
an uiiject met, at the commencement i>f an undertaking that 
is not of good (ir evil import. Tiic 'impiest method of 
taking a regular omen is to open a l)t»ok at random—fre¬ 
quently the Koran, but there arc many other books custom¬ 
arily used f< r this purpfi.-e—and according to the import of 
the uppermost line, or stan/a, in the ])age that first meets 
the ese will the umUrtaking you have engaged in, or arc 
about to engage in, be prosperous or otherwise. Another 
very simple mode is to draw a figure with eight coinpart- 
inrnts on the ground, or on a piece of paper. The 
<»meii-seeker then shuts his eyes and places, at random, 
ht.s finger on a compartment, and according to the com¬ 
partment so is the interpretation. No. 1 is very fortu¬ 
nate ;■ No. 2 very unfortunate ; No. 3 promises you success, 
but only through prayer and devotion ; No. 4 is lucky ; No. 
3 unlucky ; No. G promises success, but after great difHcui- 
ties to be encountered ; No. 7 is the most fortunate of all, 
all the desirc.s of your heart will be accomplished ; No. H 
also promises success but after a long time. This Fal- 
naniah is a very flattering one to tho.se who consult it, the 
•oltarices being four to one that success is promised. There 
IS another mode, that invented by Mohce-ul-deen of Ghiian: 
it i^ exceedingly complicated but on much the same plan as 
that just described, with this difference that a child or an 
ignorant man is to place his finger on the compartment, and 
there the sentence written against the number in the com- 
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partnient is consulted and thus the will of the fates known. 
But, to proceed no further with this detail, all these me¬ 
thods are declared by the Wahabee doctor to be the gross¬ 
est impustures. ' Whoever,' suys he, * claims to be able to 
discover the future by ineuiis of Kushf, istakhdrali, tukveem, 
the dice of llamal, or a Ful-namah is a liar a.id deceiver ; 


and is likewise guilty of the grossest idolatry !* 

Having |lemuli.slied ishrak-iil-ihn Mr)ul\ce I^inaeel pro¬ 
ceeds tuattack i;»krak-fiUtu.surnif, or the idolatry arising from 
believing any one a partner with fiiAi in dUpenslug bless¬ 
ing. I'he first eilect of this Species of shirk is prayer and 
supj)licatioii to .Saints and Angels. To shew the iolly wf 
this in the outset the Moidvee quotes and paraphrases a text 
of the Siioruli Atiikaf uf tlic K.oraii. ilc ho is gtiilty of 
shirk is a great foot in that he f(n>akes God and invokes 
others. In the pl.ice he itivoki n tho^e who do not hoar 
him, and \0io, did tliey hear liini, liave no power to aid 
should he continue invoking to the day of judgment. Then 
the Moulvee recites and refutes liie apology otfered by those 
who pray to creatures. 

It is surprising what a close resemblance and initiinnte 
connection t!iere are between the diflereijt kinds of idola¬ 


trous siiper^lition, vOiorever ii may prevail in tlie world, 
under vvliat form of religion it may exi'ft, and by wliatever 
name it may he callell, saint-woroliip, imago-worship, or 
idul-w(»rship. I'luj ididater.s of Mokka,^iu tlie time of Moh¬ 
ammed, apologised for praving to ilioir idols by saving that 
they did not esteem these idoU us cipial to God in know¬ 
ledge and pov^cr, but that they only prayed to them to in¬ 
tercede with God in tlieir behalf. The very same excuse, 
the Wahabee tells us, is put forward by tlie Matiommedan 
of the pro cut day to justify liis praying to some celebrated 
iinaum of ancient times; and we know' that the very same 
excuse has, in all ages, been alleged by the Church of Rome 
fur the adoration of Saints and Angels. One species of 
intercession is, however, acknovvlcged by the Koran, but 
that intercession is by the ex])ress permission of God as we 
learn in the ISoorahs, Jonas and Saba. Let us, however, 
hear the Wahabee doctor on the whole subject. Quoting 
and paraphrasing u passage in the Soorah Saba, he saysi-s^ 
* if a man petition any being and in the time of difficulty 
demand help; then if that being be able to grant these 
petitions, he must either be the Lord, or the partner of the 
Lord, or have authoritative influence with the Lord. Sup- 
]K>8e, on the earth, a very great Auicer should intercede for 
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an offender whom a King might wish to punish according 
to tlie laws; then the King, thinking it less matter to for¬ 
give a criminal than to offend the Ameer, who is the glory 
and the prop of the state, might be compelled, from the ex¬ 
alted rank of Uie intercessor, to issue a pardon. This kind 
of intercession is called the intercession of rank, but can 
have no place with God, as there is no creature so exalted 
as to confer glory his kingdom, or so powerful as that 
God should dread his displeasure. The greatest and the 
least, ill bis sight, are'equal; and whoever believes that 
there can be such an intercessor of this kind »ith God is an 
idolater. Another kind of intercession is that of affection, 
such as we see in tliis world when the son, wife, or any tl^ur 
friend intercedes with a King for the pardon of a criininal, 
and the king pardons tlie criminal »‘ooncr than give pain to 
the object of his affection; but neither can this kind of in¬ 
tercession take place with God, and who believes that it can 
is an idolater. There is a third kind of intercession, such 
ac may take place when a man offends once against the laws 
through inadvertence or strong temptation, but is not un 
habitual aiuner. When lie become aware of his transgres¬ 
sion he fears sorrow and repents: hut does not betake him¬ 
self to any Ameer or great man. Jle awaits patiently the 
sentence of the law. '1 he King ])ercei\ing his sorrow and 
contrition wishes to pardon him, but *caniiot do so consist- 
eiitly with his respect for the laws until some Ameer, know¬ 
ing the pleasure of the King, comes forward as his inter¬ 
cessor. The King then pardons the criminal, apparently to 
do honor to the Ameer, but in reality because such is his 
own pleasure. This kind of intercessiuii may take place 
with God ; and wherever intercession is spoken of in the 
Koran and Hadees this kind is meant! From this the 
iRoulvee takes occasion to slicw that prayer to any creature 
of whatever dignity is, at the least, altogether unprofitable; 
and he then proceeds to prove that from the omnipresence 
and condescension of t «od, prayer to him direct will always 
meet with its reward. 

The gist of his paraphrase of a portion of the chapter ul- 
turukhul-o~yl~MHbr of the Mislikat is as follows:—*‘God, 
al/bough he is tlie King of all kings, and the Lord of all 
lords, is not proud after the manner of kings of this world. 
He ^ill never refuse to listen to the supplications of the 
meanest of his subjects. There is no need to obtain the 
md of powerful intercesserS with him as the subjects of 
earthly kings must obtain the intercession of Ameers. Nor 
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iR there any need uf a vakeel to introduce a cause into his 
court. Does any one, the greutobt i?itineri incline his heart 
towards God, then God inclines his heart towards liini, and 
that ail hough he is purer than all things and higher than all 
things. The court of heaven is not like those on earth 
where a poor subject cannot gain admittance without giving 
a bribe to the door-keeper. Moreover GcmI is omnipresent. 
Does the humblest of his .^i^rvaiits meditate on God, God is 
immediately at hand. He is the nearest of all objects, and 
is only distant from thoae who negJect him. l lien wlio- 
ever calls upon a saint or a propliet to present his petition 
to God does not consider that the latter is nearer than the 
former. He acts just as if a subject was sitting alone with his 
king wlu) was disposed to attend to and redress his grievances, 
and then the subject instead of pn^senting himself his 
petition to his majesty, should invoke the aid of an Aideer 
or Vuzeer from some great distance. The subject must 
either be blind or mad. The Prophet himself commanded 
all people to make their petitions to God and in the time 
of their distress to usk ussi.-tance iroin him, and to remem¬ 
ber that the wriiing of fate ne\or can be changed nor 
blotted out though the vhoie world collectc^i, great and 
small, siiould desire it; and tlic writing of fate is tlie will 
of God. What some say, that the w riling of fate can be 
changed—such as thafc a man fated to be childless, can 
through the intercession of the saints ])opiliate God and 
obtain children, and that a man can profong his life beyond 
the appointed time—is altogether wrong.” The followingjs 
so quaint tliat we must gi\e it in the Moulvee's own words. 
It is from the book Cl-davtit of the Mishkat. * Do nut 
think that God is like the Kings of tins world and that he 
only transacts the most important business himself, handing 
over the less important to his ministers and servants, and 
that, therefore, it is necessary, in the less important affairs 
of life, to adore and supplicate these sci*vants. God 
transacts all his own affairs, both great and small, and must 
always be adored and supplicated to the exclusion of all 
others/ 
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I had had a loii;' spell oflt on the Mediterranean stutioii; 
the old Ship was paid od' and in high spirits 1 luounted the 
Box of the Diliy Dally," with fond anticipations of a long 
stay with my family, 'Soon doomed ho\^ever to he dis¬ 
pelled. For hardly Imd a week of siicli liappiness as is only 
enjoyed by a light hearted Mid. elapsed, when an oininoua 
looking missive from the Admiralty curtly informed me that 
I was ap)>ointed to 11. J>, Majesty*s 10 (inn Brig ** Macke¬ 
rel," stationed on tl.e coast of Africa, and i>rdenng me to 
report in_\self on hoard the liorrihle" Steam Sloop at 
Portsmouth without delay, l^ols of good a<i\ice having been 


tendered by the Governor, and sundry eiH|inries from my 
Motlier regarding Manuel having been duly answered, 
nothing remained but a parting interview- with u certain 
prett\ Coiiain. then on a \i^it to tlie Family. 'Fliis trial look 
place in the Arbour, utid after eternal vows ami locks of hair 
had been exchanged, amid tears and l))uHhes. 1 snatched a 


hasty embrace, and spuing once more tm tlie box of tlu» old 
coach by which was managed tlie>truf!ic between I'orts- 
moutb and ni} iiali\e place ! 

This now* untedt1u\iait vehicle was steered by a right 
ffoud fellow, one Charley Besant. with whom from early 
boyliood, 1 hud been on must familiar terms. Po(»r Cliurley, 
unequalled on the key-bugle and with the manners of a 
gentleman, had us the guard of the “Diliy," so the coach 
was familiarly termed, won goldr ii opiiiiiiiis from great and 
small for his polite uttciitioiis to the passengers. The 
barmaids for fifty miles were hopeies.>ly in love with him, 
and carried on a constant siege in vain against his heart. 
When old Wilkins “ went down the road* lor the last time, 


in the black couch, Cliarley was promoted to tlic Box, and 
had ever since tooled his tliree queer ones and u bolter with 
unrivalled skill. My little depre.-sion at leaving home souo 
off under the genial influence of his humour; jest swift¬ 
ly followed jest, and the roars of laughter from behind told 
how well his repeated sallies were received. Nothing dis¬ 
turbed his serenity save a troublesome female or a halt at 
the Railroad, profmetically feeling that the latter was des¬ 
tined soon to supersede him. Alas, poor Charley, the grass is 
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now i/rowiiig in tlie coiirUjard of the “ Green Dragon” 
and a ghostly reseinbliincc la thy former self, may be seen 
haunting the '* 'J'ap,” dependent for a crust on chance 
cii!ii‘it\, or the oceasiunal ** ti]f' of an old friend ! 

Getting <lo\vn at at the “Ship Hotel," on 

making known I was agreeably surprised to find a 

small jiarty of iny luture messmates diligently engaged in 
making a flight of it; fraternising immediately w*ith the 
franknesK ot sailors, 1 was admitted into the circle and amid 
songs, toasts, stoiu, and (»y.st(‘rs, hmn& and even the charms 
of my witching cou>in were temporarily forgotten. The next 
evening we were steannng away out to sea, and after three 
w'eeks, during which time nothing particular occurred, stood 
in and approuchetl Sierra Leone. This settlement, the 
principal one on the \\’estern Coa.-t, and ab*»nt which Iliad 
heard so imicli, is beautiful, and even romantic to the eye 
w'lien seen on u fine day, hut deadly as a residence; the 
tplendid scenery, beautiful river, extensive harbour and plea¬ 
sant looking (own and villages, excited in us all finttering 
hopes in respect of health and enjoyment, notwithstanding 
strong previous impressions to the contrary. As we drew 
in with the siiore, signs of civilization appeared and increas¬ 
ed w'ith rapidity both in number and attractiveness. Arrived 
at that ]foint of distance from which 1 saw all the broad 
out-lines and apparentVharaclerisfics of an extensive scene, 
without discerning minute details, the*etlect was magnifi¬ 
cent. On the left the Bulloiir shore, low but covered with 
luxuriant and richly colored Inisii, the ** palm" and ** pul- 
lour" trees rising in graceful form ab<ivc the mangroves, 
seemed in appearance to embody the notions formed of fairy 
land, but its realities sadly illustrating the folly of such 
dreams. Landing at Free-town, which runs to the water's 
edge and is surmounted by Harracks and protected by a 
Fort, 1 was agreeably surprised in finding the heat mode¬ 
rate, and the pe<»ple very hospitable ; dancing appeared to 
be the rage, and we all entered into the fun with spirit. In 
two short days during which wc lay there five of the men 
who had night watches were taken ill: and two died. Yellow 
Jack occasioned by the Malaria" steaming up from the 
luangi'ove swamps was the cause, and right glad were we 
all to leave this lovely but treacherous spot. Hardly had 
we left ere we were over-taken by a most appalling visitation, 
—a violent tornado consisting of lightninig, thunder, gusts 
of wind and deluging rain. Never had 1 beheld so terrific 
a combination of the elements; fortunately we were pre- 
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pared and lud made »I1 snu;;, or there must have been an 
end of the old ** Horrible.” IViost awful was the preliminary 
suspense, tlie very functions of nature seemed paralyzed and 
a sensation of approaching suffocation oppressed us all, 
though on our beam ends for hours and considerable damage 
done, we finally weathered it. But not being able to replace 
the Hosts of the wheid, carried away by the lieavy seas we 
encountered, we had to tlepend entirely on her sailing jiowers 
which were of the verv feeblest class ; and it was nor until 
several weeks after, tfiat we sighted the lalaiui of ** Aa- 
cension.” Barren enough it appeared ; a row or two of white 
barracks, the home of a few unfortunate marines, one 
smfdl hill on the top of which a few goats gleaned a 
wretched buhsi^tence, their fo«>d consisting apparently of a 
siiiail modicum of very withered grass, bits of sail cloth, 
broken bottles and other waifs and strays from the Ocean. 
Several vessels 1 found lying there, and amongst them the 
** Mackerel —>o l>iddiiig adieu to the " H<»rrible,” 1 has¬ 
tened to report my arrival, and wa.> met w’ith the pleasing 
intelligence that the Biver Gambia was to he our destination 
as soon as a transport with fresh provisions arrived. The 
wretched “Mackerel* had sulfered greatly for want of fre.>li 
meat: scurvy had appeared, and all hailed witli glee the 
long wished Ibr “transport,** which was descried two days 
after my arrival. “ 

AH was now hustle and apparent disorder, but after \)i 
hours hard work in taking in fresh stores, all hands made 
sail nnd wo quitted the Island. Having stowed away niy 
traps I went on deck and took a short survey of the ship 
and crew, built by Sir J'hoinas St\gnus, the then Surveyor 
of the Navy. The “ Mackerel,” unlike others of the batch 
turned out by that scientific individual, was not a complete 
failure; she positivedy could sail, and had only been altered 
three times in twelvemonths. Her commander, a gentlemanly 
old fellow,and thoroughly practical seaman, received me most 
kindly, and as I had met a brother of hh in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, rather more Cfmversntion passed between us than is 
usual between the “ King of the Quarterdeck” and one of 
hit humblest subjects. The crew consisted of 47 English 
Wild 14 Kroomen," a sort of bastard tar, with black 
figure-heads, but the merriest dogs in the world. 

Things went on in the usual “ Man of War monotony 
little to do, and less to talk about, except the hoj9e of a 
speedy brush with a slaver. One evening 1 was leaning over 
the side watching the bubbles as they flew past; we were be- 
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ginning to feel the influence of the trades, and the ship was 
gliding almost imperceptibly through the smooth water, 
when a wise looking old Jack cxime up to me, and respectfully 
tuiieliing his hat, remarked on the beauty of tlie night, 

** How is it/' said 1 ** tliat the trades have taken to be so 
variable ; before 1 came to seu, I always heard, that you 
might bowl along for weeks ut a time, without even a haul 
on the main Jrrace 

Why Sir," said he, ** turning his quid in his cheek and 
ejecting a perfect stream of tobuccO juice, certainly in my 
younger da)s (and here he looked at me) they used to blow 
uncommon steady: and 1 can't no how account for their co« 
quettish tricks, except it be tliese 'ere Steamers." 

** Why what can the bteanuTs have to do with the Trade 
Winds," replied I much amused ? 

“ Well you see, Sir, that's just it. Providence sees that 
these screw contrivances can get on just as well without 
the winds ; so wliat's tiie good of their blowing ?" 

(Here old Jack having fairly answered me, looked won¬ 
drous scientific, and went ufi' convinced he hud fully solved 
the Problem.) 

One morning soon after this conversation, just as were 
piping to breakfast, the look out on the mast head sung out 
“ Saif llo!" Where away ?"—exclaimed tlie old Omrrter- 
master who hud just come on deck ;—** Hight away on the 
larboard bow. Sir I" Now in the Latitude we were in, it was a 
rare tiling to fall in with any vessel, that was not hankering 
after black flesh ; so* great was the excitement, when she was 
made out to be a schooner-rigged vessel and standing right in 
for the shore, with a long black suspicious looking hull and 
raking masts, that lefl no doubt in the minds of the know¬ 
ing ones, that she was a** Slaver." Glorious visions of end¬ 
less prize money floated before the eyes of the youngsters, 
when, ]>erceiving us at last, she altered her course from 
West South West, stood in the same direction as ourselves, 
and hoisted Brazilian colours. Our Commander appeared 
to take no notice of her, and we continued on our course 
keeping a vigilant look out on her movements. We were 
coming up hand over hand with her, for the ** Mackerel" 
could sail two feet to her one, when suddenly slie shifty 
into her former course. The Mackerel" was now laid 
the same way, our friend still keeping steadily in towards 
the shore* Orders were now given to run out the stud¬ 
ding sails and a fresh breeze springing up, we flew through 
the water. It now becaftie evident that the stranger want- 
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eel to shake us off, and as the shore loomed large and 
distinct, wc could easily make out a large creek for which 
apparently she wais tnaking as a harbour of refuge. Some 
of the old hands set her down for the St. Salvador, Avho had 
given us the slip some time before, and was a regular 
sneaker. 

“ Well, if she gets in there. 1 remarked to our old 1st Lieu¬ 
tenant. nothing will he ea-'ier tiian to ciillier out “Not so 
sure of timt young fellow; wliy there arc trees and grass 
big enough to hide a '* Liner' in full sail, let uluiie a little 
stinking craft like the St. Salvador." Sure eiiouuh up to the 
creek bolted “ Sluver" greatly to our disgust, lor not having 
a Pilot we dared not follow her; so as night was coining on, it 
was settled to anchor at the mouth of the Kiver, keeping a 
sharp look out throughout the niglit and to row (iuarditi 
the boats, by way of a l)h»ckade to prevent our lilack 
charmer from quietly dropping down wlien the tide lurueil 
and eluding iis in the lionrs (jfdaikness! Utter Mleiico 
reigned thrmi^liout the night, and by dawn of day two of 
the Boats were manned, a couple of bow' guns mounted, and 
off we started to look after her. As w*c ap)}rouched 1 went 
forward in the bow iA look about me, the heat was intense, 
the sun broiling us alive, not one hr<ath of air. As we entered 
further into a broad and sluggish liver, K>w' swampy banks 
on either side eilectually prevented ritY breeze from iiitdiiig 
its way to us. As we pulled up, the pestilential clHuvia 
from the batiks nearly poisoned us. Never bad 1 hOeii any- 
thingto equal the glorious vegetation; birds of every variety 
rushed out from tlio mangrove hushes disturbed by our ap¬ 
proach, the river was alive with fish and at the bottom we 
made out some queer looking figures which were supposed 
to be Alligators. After sculling in f<»r severul miles we dis¬ 
covered a small branch wliich ran off from the main rivers 
and through w liich we feared our hoped for prize had es* 
ca}>ed; and no signs of any Ship or boat ap|>eftriiig, baffled and 
disappointed, we sulkily retraced our way, atlerwards to 
find our suspicions confirmed, for coasting along the shore 
we found the opening of the smaller river. Seizing on some 
natives who either could not or probably would not give 
any information, we selected one villain and by dint of threats 
and promises of reward, extorted from him that lie had 
seen a small schooner soil out tiie evening before by this 
very branch. Our intended prize had levanted, that was 
clear; and exhausted and wearied out by the sun and rowing, 
we returned to tlie Ship in no very good liamour. The 
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Captain fearing we bIiouIiI be unsuccessful^ was engaged in 
superintending the weighing anchor, and decided to seek 
for his friend about the Gambia. Having weighed, not with^ 
out great didiculty, lor we lay over a perfect bed of mud, and 
the strain was so great that one of the dukes gave way, we 
made sail again for Sierra l^eone. 

The next morning we spoke the Flying Fish,” our con¬ 
sort, she hud nut seen a sail for weeks, consequently could 
give us no information of the “slaver.” From her we learnt 
the disastrous tidings of the Cnboo! Retreat and Massacre, 
and I heard with sorrow that my pour brother was amongst 
tile victims; a deep gloom was thrown over tiie ship by this 
painful intelligence, none of us hut mourned the loss of 
some relation or dear friend in that ill-futcd army. 

NVhiie on our way to Sierra Leone we fell in with a feluc¬ 
ca, the St. Asti'ia, long sus])ected of being engaged in the 
trade; we overhauled her. hut could find nothing to lay hold 
of, so reluctantly were obliged to let her go! While passing 
Sierra and close to (Gambia i>av, u loud hail from the mast 
head attracted our attention. Glasses being produced great 
was our delight to hnd it was our dodging friend, who stood 
out to sea instaiitiy iioisting the Vanl^^e stripes. We were 
not to be taken in hv this shallow device, and crowded all 
sail in chase; in a few liours we came near enough to treat 
her to a few pills froma)ur long eigliteun pounders, one of 
wiiich carrietl away her fore toj) ma^t close to the caji. The 
Boats were lowered, and spite <d* her sweeps which were 
vigorously going, we soon cuuie up with her. After three 
discharges of small arms, from wliich two of our men were 
killed and four wounded, we boarded her. Previous to this 
she struck her colour^; but as we sprung on deck a murderous 
volley at close quarters took fatal effect on five more of our 
poor fellows : and seven fell badly wounded. I received a ball 
through my right hand between the foredngeraiuluiiddle, just 
at the knuckle; the sensation was as if a small heated poker had 
been thrust througli iny liaiid: and 1 fainted from excessive 
pain ; conciousness returning 1 found that two well directed 
volleys had swept the decks, and the St. Salvador with 21 
slaves and 140(K) dollars was ours I She was on her way 
to tlie Gambia when wc took her, to complete her cargo, 
as she could stow away from 180 to 200. The poor wretclm 
were ironed between decks with no room even to turn round, 
four feet by 2 was allowed to each, and the decks only 4 
feet high. None but tliosc wlto have seen it, can conemve 
the horrors of a slaveship; huddled together without dbtrac- 
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tion of sex, the dead and the dying chained together, alter¬ 
nately cursing their captors and themselves, the shrieks fur 
water and the prayers for air, make up a scene so truly aw¬ 
ful, that time can never obliterate it from my memory, and 
1 yet have ringing in my ears the shouts and groans of the 
wretched Africans! 

Ten of the crew of the St. Salvador we fouml lying dead, 
and several died from their wounds soon afterw^ds, a prize 
crew was immediately sent to ** Ascension”:—there to wait 
for further instruction^. The prize 1 found on examination 
htid eight swivels, and mounted on the bulwarks a lung 
twelve pounder amidships^ which however was considerably 
lumey-combed. She was a noted cli})per, relied on being 
nble to hold her own against any man of war on the coast, 
and, but for the lucky shot, would have got clean away from 
us. Proud of my fir^t command and with a parting caution 
to take care of myself and ship, 1 made my bow to the Cap¬ 
tain, and trod the deck a perfect king. 'Fine weather and 
favorable breezes soon brought me int i Asccnsicm without 
an incident worth noting. 1 found 1 was to take her into St. 
Helena and on arrival at the Island made her over to the 
Authorities, when sh£ was sold only to be bought in again 
for the same purpose,—spite of every precaution. A wiser 
system has now however come into^play ;—all slavers must 
be broken up. Tliis considerably deteriorates from the value 
of the prize, and of course affects the distribution of prize 
money to the captors. 

While at St Helena I observed a most remarkable phe¬ 
nomenon. One afternoon the sea suddenly became of a 
perfect cream color, and at the same time enormous rollers 
rose, each succeeding wave swelling larger and larger ; 
not a breath of air rippled the water at the time, and the 
sun shone with sickening intensity heating the atmosphere 
until almost unfit for breathing. Gradually the Breakers in¬ 
creasing in fury, drove half the small Craft on shore; many 
were stranded and the coast was strewed with wrecks. A 
large water tank belonging to old Solomons was completely 
destroyed, and the landing place washed away; thousands of 
pounds worth of damage was done in an hour. 1 happened to 
be on shore at the time with mv crew and was not sorry to be 
-cleHr of it all; amongst the others the St. Salvador” was 
wrecked. Many were the learned explanations given by 
the Island wise acres of this curious freak of nature ; one 
told you that^ heavy gale at sea had caused it, others that 
an Earthquake had^ happened somewhere, I believe they 
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were all out in their reckoning, and did not hear a satisfac¬ 
tory reason assigned for it. 1 afterwards heard that this 
marine Earthquake was severely felt at “ Ascension,” where 
the sea came in and destroyed all the Turtle ponds,*and an 
old Serjeant who lived on a sort of natural mole, and whose 
ostensible occupation was looking after a very rusty and 
useless big gun, was horrified at waking to find himself on 
an Island, . out at sea, the breakers roaring and heaving 
around him ! 

During my. stay at St. Helena, Prince Joinville arrived in 
a French Frigate to convey the remains of Napoleon back 
to France. The disinterment was conducted with great ce¬ 
remony ; immense excitement prevailed in the Island, but the 
Governor made over the precious dust with entire non-cha- 
lance, and nottiing could be more absurd than the contrast 
between, the Governor and the Royal recipient. When 
the Prince went away, the Penelope” Steam-Frigate was 
ordered to accompany him for a short distance, with the old 
Commodore of the coast on board. This vessel had been 
made into a steamer, lengthened, shortened, and played 
every kind of trick with by the sapient ** Admiralty” people, 
and spoilt accordingly. At full speed*8 knots could only be 
got out of her: it was therefore with some alarm for the 
honor of the service that the old Commodore received a 
friendly invitation froir> the Prince to try the merits of the 
two vessels. The signal having been given, off started the 
competitors, and the issue did not long remain in doubt; 
for after having steamed twice round the old wash tub, the 
** Penelope the Prince fell gracefully back into his former 
position, at the same time dipping his Flag” much in the 
same way as a French Fencing Master will, when he has 
pinked you, politely remove iiis hat and doubtfully enquire 
if it was a hit. This defeat so enraged the poor old Com¬ 
modore, to be outsailed by a ** drawing room lubber” as he 
called the Prince, that he took to his bed, and, some say died 
in consequence;—for he did not live to reach his native 
shores! 

After a while, 1 went back to my old station in the “ Hor¬ 
rible,” and on nearing the “ Bight of Benin” a thin streak 
of smoke far away in the horizon betrayed a Steamer aqd 
possibly a “ Slaver fortunately at the time we had clear 
nres and no smoke, so we made her out long before she was 
aware of her neighbour. On descrying us the instantly made 
off, apparently confident of escape, and declining to show 
any colours. At this moment die *' Mackerel” snowed her 
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nose, and a spirited choce commenced and continued for 
four hours. The ** Mackerel** could render us no assist* 
ancc 'as tlie C-k, us she was calleil, was fur to wind¬ 

ward of her: howcVer luck was with us and weut lust ranged 
alongside, wlien she hoisted the Druziliuii dag. On board¬ 
ing her, which w'e effected without the slightest resistance 
from the crew, we learnt that she belonged to a rich old 
Don, and hailed from ** Bahia.” A quantity of slave irons 
and casks of the ** Cassino” or slave meal were found in 
the hold, but no slaves. So confident were they of being able 
to outstrip our cruizers that the Captain had his “ Donna*' 
on board, his Cabin was fitted up in exquisite taste, every 
luxury abounded and she proved to us a most wealthy prize. 
Amongst the nuiny curious things in her, we came upon 1* 
large cases of silver tooUi-picks, with several gilded mir¬ 
rors intended for the native chiefs, wlio are all more or 
less engaged in the slave trade. The captain, a inugnili- 
ceiit loiiking half caste Spaniard, was superbly dre^sed in 
very wide trowsers of yellow silk, slipptT» of velvet looking 
Spanish leather, no stockings, a broad belt of leather round 
his waist; the folds of a bright yellow Iiidiun Shawl hung 
down like a sash on OTre bide, a liuge knife and a garniAli- 
ment of pistols completed this lorinidahle personage's ap¬ 
pearance. He received us with great politeness, prayed that 
no insult might be shewed to ** l^a Ca^rba” his lady, and pro¬ 
duced some bottles of unexceptionable liquors, much to the 
satisfaction of the junior Ofiicers. La Carsu*' did nothing 
but weep for the first few days, fearing that her husband 
was to be hanged, on arrival at Sierra Leone but uit 
being assured to the contrary, slie, with her nation's fickle¬ 
ness, fell desperately in love with a very fair and gotxl hjok- 
ingmiddy whom wc iuuncdiutely culled '*Servante," and he was 
ever afterwards know'ii by that luune, La Carsa” was cer¬ 
tainly very beautiful, very dark, with large black gliUering 
Tigerish looking eyes, that warned you that quarrelling 
wiui her would be dangerous, and inconstancy fatal; she as¬ 
sured us that it was fur bettt-r hunting slaves than wild 
cattle in point of profit, and insisted that their condition 
waa a lumpier one, tlian if free, arguing diat the real 
injury fell on the umster when the slave was ill treated. I 
am however of a different opinion, judging from the fearful 
bowlings of ** Mataika” and Alatawamba,” two of her 
private slaves, whose pityful sounds we hod the pleasure 
of daily hearing. 

Seme weeks after the capture of the Slave Steamer 1 was 
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vrarncd fur a pleasing duty of six weeks, which consisted of 
laying off shore in a boat, with inAructions to beat up 
iitid down tlic coast fur fifty miles, and on no account to land 
unless dri\cn in Ijy stress of weather! This is the work to 
try the constitution, and if you survive it human ingenuity 
would fail to kill you. The iirst night 1 was out at this worlc 
it was utterly impossible to sleep from the continued drum* 
ining sound ^proceeding from the boat's bottom, and which 
on examination 1 found came from a cc^rtain round fish^ 
which posse, scs the power of inflating its body at pleasure, and 
like a bladder amused itself by bumping under the keel; the 
noise sounded at a distance like a drum. The fish is called 


“ Tamborucllu" and Jack has given it the facetious name of 
** Tlie Uuniping Hilly.*’ The rains now set in, and wc were 
kept perpetually bailing to keep our boat afloat; in the in* 
terval between the rains the rank efiluvia from decaying 
vcgttati<m and tlie heavy dews were most intolerable: and I 
firmly believe the plentiful use of tobacco alone saved the 
men. In all marshy feverish places smoking is a grand 
safe-gu.u'd and a great preventive against “Yellow Jack” 
is the narcotic weed. Heavily hung the time on our hands 
for many a long ami weary day ; fishing was our only amuse¬ 
ment, the count abound -d with a vast variety of fish, some 
with extraordinary outlandisli names such as “old wdves,” 


“bull 4 eyco‘* “baracout;s*’ the stock lish, and a kind of “mac¬ 


kerel* wliicii latter when eaten in any (mantity produced a 
im>st troublesome and irritating ras/t, and sonic of the crew 
suHered greatly fiom over indulgence ! The native “ Fin- 
gucs” brought us off daily huge boat loads of fruit, yams, 
pigs and fow ls, for which we bartered pieces of old sail cloth, 
rusty iron and old brass buttons. The buttons were a great 
catch, and ut any time wo could get tons of jirovisions for 
half’a-dozon. The dress of some of these chieftains was 


liigldy ludicrous ; some made their bow lira military stock 
and pair of boots, others with an old regimental coatee ob¬ 
tained from some West India Hegiiuent; one, a great person¬ 
age, struck my fancy amazingly, being clad in nought save 
a tarnished cocked hat and a pair of epaulettes tied on 
naked shoulders. Most of these fasliionables spoke a little 
English, picked u)) from the American slave dealers, qr * 
the skippers who trade in palm oil; before us they profess^ 
deep abhorrence of the slave trade, but few would resist 
Iciiuiiig a band in it if required. The Portuguese Govemora: 
are well known to be engaged heart and soul In it, otherwise 
they could not live and keep up their little state, their own 
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govermncut allowing them but a paltry salary. These im- 

r u'tant functionarics^ften command a fortress consisting of 
men and a boy, with one superannuated old gun, which 
wpuld entail certain death on the man rash enough to tire it 
otr, a few of the more con equential are able to tire a saluU^ 
sending in a bill for the pon der expended afterwards. 

Five men had died in five weeks of the boat work and se* 
veral othdrs were helpless, haiingbeen seized with spasmo¬ 
dic afTections, alien with joy we hailed the order to return: 
and on the very evening 1 made the ship again, a severe at¬ 
tack of swamp fever entirely prostrated me. M'ith some dif¬ 
ficulty 1 was saved from tlie fishes, invalided and sent home 
by tlie first opportuniti; and fearfully red uccd 1 was carr^d 
ashoie at Plymoutb in an aluiost insensible state and rcinuied 
to my home by easy stages. For many weeks 1 liovered be¬ 
tween life and death, thanks however to a good constitution 
and womanly kindness and care, I recovered and returning 
convalescent jotted down these random and ill strung recol¬ 
lections of the Coast. 
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SHAKESPEAR’S COWARDS.. 


A SHORT time ago, wc anticipated the highest enjoyment 
from a day vith some other Cowards of the great Master. We 
had some sport with Signor Drum, and fully intended to pass 
an hour or so in the villainous company of Sir John Falstaff 
and his hard-drinking attendants, andeto have laughed with 
that tun of a man and the true Prince at “ the swaggering 
vaine of ancient Pistoll and Corporall Nym," as the play 
bills of the day describe their appearance in that ** most 
pleasant and excellent-conceited comedie of Syr John Fall- 
staffc and the Mcrrie Wives of Windsor, by William 
Slmkespeare." But though in admirable fooli^ for the 
company of these reprobates, a short time since, we now are 
as dull as Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, who, though the tallest 
man in Illyria, with three thousand ducats a year and all the 
good gifts of nature, was nevertheless constrained to admit 
that ** methinks some times I have no more wit than a 
Christian, or an ordinary man has : for I am a great eater 
of beef, and 1 believe that does harm to my wit*^ No ques¬ 
tion ! as Sir Toby says; but though we are a Christian and 
an “ cxtra'*-ordinary man to boot, and are no^ known 
being partial to beei^ we never the less now feel ourselves as ' 
flat as a pancake, and as dull as Sir Andrew. We ere 
unable to do justice to the fat Knight's amiable servants* 
Now this dulness does not arise from any sudden revolution 
in our moral man* We have not thought it necessary to 
turd over a new leaf, as Harry the 5th did $ we have no wi^ 
to banish from memory Honest Jack ^d his other BSUmul- 
ers, by burning our admirable likeness of the aewte Sbslms* 
pear, or by investing a small sum in the purcEuue of a par-' 
lour edition. No! Far from it. We»nad nai|^4iri^ 
mined never to open WillV* works nirsln oA m t i t 
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Because we have been knocked down by a feathert ader 
perusing an article in Dickens' House-hold Words* by which 
an enemy trios to persuade us tlmt Shakespear* whose name 
was only to perish with Time, kept a Poet, and paid him so , 
much for each piny as the purposes of the drama required, 
and the public taste demanded a change in the bill of fare 
at the little theatre, in' whicli he was not only a Comedian, 
but actual manager. 

So this has to he the end of our passion for the dramatic 
works of William Shakespear,—that he should be giiiltjsof 
the roguery of these latter times } that another should sow, 
but he should reap. We knew that 'many of the plays 
w'hich bear* his name hud been attempted by others, and that 
their rough sketches had been poUslied by a master's hand. 
This we could contentedly admit; we were quite aware that 
the very play in which the Prince's loose conipuniuns are in¬ 
troduced, and in which the humours of our friends, Bar- 
dolph, Kym, and Pistol are so graphically described, owes 
its existence to an anonymous Comedy, and the Clironicles 
of llolinshed, regarding whom it is probable not one in 
fifty of our numerous readers has ever heard. But what of 
that ? “ It may justly be cvncctfed/’ says a writer on 
•Shakespear's play% '* to the anonunous author, that the 
representation of Henry surrounded by dissolute companions 
led to the production of Falstaff, Poiiis, Bardoph and Pis- 
■tol: his claim to any other merit in their composition will 
never be asserted." We should think nut \ ** Shallow, 

Silence, the Page, Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble nn<l Bull- 
•calf, Mrs. Quickly, and Doll Tcarshcet, arc all foils for 
Falstaf! s wit. What other dramatist could have afforded 
the expenditure of so much talent upon the adorning of 
mere auxiliary characters f 

^ Wdi might he ask, what other dramatist could do this ?— 

now w are told that Shakespear's Poet did this, and 
much more besides. He went to Scotland, wc suppose, on 
a tour through the Highlands ; and became acquainted with 
the Witches, and afterwards Vrote Macbeth,—his Master, 
the Manager, paying his expenses with ten broad pieces. 
Tlie same again with the play of Romeo and Juliet! We 
can fancy Shakespear, the man of ** small Latin, and less 
Greek/ crying to the nameless Poet,— 

t, pftere Itariain ventU,>-* 

ddd*t spend toa much money on the journey j or if you 
do, Aim amount will be cut from your next play 


t 
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Sliakespear, Reform your tailor’s bills! Warren of the 
jet Blacking, and L. Kobs of Bombay both kept poets; and 
between tlic former and the latter, tliere is no difference f 
Not the slightest!— 

* Thcrtiict* body is ai good ai Ajax, 

When neither are alive— 


It is all very well to say, what docs it matter ? You can 
admire the plays, just as much, though some body else, 
whose name you don’t know and never will know, wrote 
them, and not Shakespear ? Now we can do nothing of the 
sort, and if one could, we wouldn't. Wc dont want to be 
mgglcd and deceived perpetually, from infancy to the grave. 
yVe don't want real Champagne j>oui'ed down our throat, 
and to be afterwards told that it's Walker's Sparkling 
Gooseberry; we ought to have known better, and are con¬ 
sequently wrath. 

We dont wish to be told that Shakespear murdered the 
parts which he enacted, out of the 4)lays which bear his 
name, because he couldn’t comprehend them: and vexed the 
soul of the real author who stood at the wings during their 
representation, biting Iqs nails and crying out— 


Hot ego verticuloi feci, tulit titer bonores 2 

" Either Shakespear, or no one,” shall be our motto,—and 
we will have nothing to do with the works said to be his, if 
he stole them. Let his memory be imprisoned, and his 
writings be burnt by the common Hangman. We will have 
nothing to say to them. 

Such were our thoughts, such our musings !. We had 
dreamt a dream, but were now awakened;—and we Vowed a 
vow that though our much loved friend, the Editor of 
Ledlie’s Miscmlany, should be poundeil for want of matter, 
and ultimately driven to accept “the Vicar of Wakefield,'!^ 
(before declined as not being original,) in order to fill 
up his pa^es, we would still hold to our purpose; and 
rather perish than spend half a minute on such miser¬ 
able cowards as BarwIph and Co. wlio owed their origin 
to an anonymous writer in the time of Elizabeth, vmo 
lived in a wretched garret in an obscure comer of London, 
and hadn’t sufficient spirit to put his own name to his own 
works! 

And we should have kept our word, if it had not been 
for thee, O rare Ben Jonson, and for gentle Fletcher, and 
others who knew Him well, who loved and venerated Him. 
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Kinsmen, and did not the other write the prefisce to the 
first edition of his works ? Are we then to believe that 
Fletcher sought assistance from, or that the author of Sga- 
nus would consent to write a preface to the plays of a mere 
** shake scene ?'*—an opened-mouth, bawling, hearse ranter, 
who had borrowed his speech to the actors from Ned Alleyn, 
as is alleged in the letter from Peele to his friend Marlow 
quoted in D’lsracli’s Curiosities of Literature, and which we 
take the liberty of re-quoting here—*‘Friend Marlow,'* writes 
Peele, I never longed for thy companye more than last 
niffht: we were all very merry at the Globe, where Ned 
Alleyn did not scruple to affirm pleasantly to thy friend Will, 
that he had stolen his speech about the qualities of an 
actor's excellencye in Hamlet his Tragedye, from conversa¬ 
tions many fold which had passed between them, and opini- 
*ons given by Alleyn touchinge this subject. Shakespeare 
did not take this talk in good sortes: but Jonson put an end 
to the strife by wittyli/* remarking,—this afiaire needeth no 
contention; you stole it from Ned, no doubt; do not marvel: 
have you not seen him act times out of number A veiy 
pleasant story indeed, but it happens to be a forgery; still 
it is just what Ned Alleyn and others of his breuren were 
always ready to sav: and it comes in well in this place. 

However, what Jonson and Fuller have written is no for* 


^ry —** Nature itself has all the art which was used upon 
nhn,” says die latter; and the former declares— 


Tet mutt I not fivt Nsturo oil ( thj trt, 
My gonllt Shakipnre, mutt enjoy a purl. 
For thoufb the aotUr Mturo be^ 
Hit Art dotb gift (bt Ibtbion. 


And we will have fiuth in the past: in Jonson, Fletcher, and 
quaint old Fulleri who chronicled the worthies of England; 
•aad strong in our faith, we bid defiance to those impertinent 
eritics, who knock down our pleasantest fancies, and are 
unable to supply us with others. And again With ^ewed 
spirits, and an increase of love for quids and quiddities, 
jests and jokes, we will betake ourselves to the society of Sir 
John and his rascals, sitting silent in their company and 
sucking in their several humours into our observation.' So 
come lorlhi the worst 6f the lot^ come forth Messieurs 
Bardolphf Nym, and Pistol mine ancient,—a bad lot indeed, 
it must be confisMed. Oim can hardly take each of you 
>; for look you, ** riiiM such antics do not amount to a 
nanr—^rungfroift a fiuuily of tailm, you three were. Does 
not the Boy say so?->-^(>te vulgar, little dirty London boy 
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of the preient time, but as sharp witCed and pert a fellow 
as ever had a combat of wit with your fat Patron,—does he 
not say, or rather imply, that your fathers sat cross-legged 
and plied the goose ? You have had relations with the 
needle and scissors. The Boy embodies his belief of your 
having been born of a yard-measure, in the emphatic 
sentence—three such antics do not*amount to a man.” He 
correctly, and with a quaint conceit, brings to remembrance 
the old saying, that nine Tailors make a man; and that it is 
impossible for a smaller number to arrive at that dignity. 
This indeed is all that is positively known regarding the 
birth, parentage, and education of our three worthies. 
Falstaff to be sure, bought Bardolph in Pauls; he says 
so himself, but this leaves the question of his having been 
tailor-born, pretty much where it was before. He was a 
runaway tailor perhaps, or an idle apprentice; and Hone 8 t> 
Jack picked him up in the very place where you would ex¬ 
pect to find such rogues. ^ 

Look at Bardolph! ** He is white-livered and red-&ced : 

by the means whereof a* faces it out, but fights not. For 
Pistol—he hath a killing tongue and a quiet sword; by 
the means whereof a* breaks words,and keeps whole weapons. 
For Nym—he hath heard that men of* few words are the 
best men; and therefore he scorns to say his prayers, lest 
a* should be thought a coward: but his ibw bad words are 
matched with few good deeds, for a* never broke any man's 
head but his own, and that was against a post when he 
was drunk.” 


They were too disreputable even for the Boy* He left 
them and sought a better service* True samples no doubt 
of the day, and of the bad men in a Regiment, Ip to the 
present time, from the raising of the Falstaff ragged corps 
to the passing hour. But what matter ? ** They are goM 
enough to toss, food for powder, food for powder ^ they’ll 
fill a pit 08 well as better ; tush, man, mortal men, mortal 
men.*^ Very likely Sir John, but they knew better than to 
become food for powder, and you taught them that tritk, 
you rogue !— 

“ Prince H. Tell me now in earnest, how came Falstttil's 
sword so hacked t 

Peio, Why he liacked it with his dagger ; and said, he 
would swear truth out of England, but he would make j 6 u 
believe it was done in fight; and persuaded us to do the 
like* . 
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Bardolph, Yea: and to tickle our noses with spear-grass, 
to make them bleed ; and to be-8labl>er our garments with 
it, and swear it was the blo<Hl oi' true men. I did that I 
did not these seven years before, 1 bluslied to hear his mon¬ 
strous devices." * 

Bardolph and Nym, we know came tp a bad end. They 
were partners in filching, and as Harry the oth did not ap¬ 
prove of plundering, when the army was in the field, they 
very naturally fell under suspicion; and proof following sus¬ 
picion, the Provost Marshall made short work of them. 
What became of Pistol, we don't know; but he ouglit to 
have been hanged. The Welshman’s leek was so unpalatable, 
that the shores of Gallia became disagreeable to him. Men 
began to nose him. He was waxing old after Agincourt; and 
honour had been cudgelled from his weary limbs. He felt 
that England was not only his home, but his proper sphere. 
He could steal there, and had a fair chance of escaping de¬ 
tection, and so he determines as follows :— 

** To England nill I gteftl,and there I'll ileal : 

And paiehei will I get unto tfacie icari, 

And swear t got them iu the GalUa wart." 

And not the first or the last man oi' his cloth, was ancient 
Pistol, who has made a livelihood by his scars and Military 
appearance! 

Bardolph was not strictly speaking handsome. " His 
face was all bubuckies and whelks, and knobs and flames of 
fire ; and his lips plows at his nose, and it is like a coal 
of fire, sometimes plue and sometimes red; but his nose is 
executed and his fire's out!”—£beu ! Poor Bardolph ! his 
unfortunate physiognomy partly prevented his marriage. 
We say partly, advisedly ; for Bardolph was of opinion that 
a soldier was better accommodated than with a wife. His 
face was every man’s jest. Prince Hal, prrahesies of his 
meteors and exhalations. ** My Lord," says Bardolph, do 
you see these meteors, do you behold these exhalations ? 

JPriffce H. 1 do. 

Bard, What think you they portend ? 

P. H. Hot livers and cold purses. 

Bard, Choler, my Lord, if rightly taken. 

P. H, No! if rightly taken,—Halter." 

Now the Prince was right; for Bardolph was found rob¬ 
bing a Church, and halter was die issue. As Fluellen or 
Llewellen remarks, ‘f his nose was executed and his fire 
went out." And this came of drink! For, mark y<^, if he 
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had only forsworn ^ack, he had been an esthnable and ser¬ 
viceable footman. He was the crown and delight of the 
good knigiit his master. He would liave saved him-,fuel 
and candles, but for the unfortunate circumstance ia which 
we have alluded. He expended the savings from economy 
in tallow, hy ever taking a superfluity of drink. His face 
wore a bright aspect, and but for his Tove of liquor, he-would 
have been a never failing Hachelor's save-all. He was “ a 
perpetual triumph, an everlasting bonfire.’* ** Thou hast," 
enthusiastically e9cclaiins Sir John, ** thou hast saved me a 
thousand marks in links and torclies, walking with thee in the 
night betwist tavern and tavern; but the sack thou hast 
drunk me, would have bought me lights as good cheap, at 
the dearest chandler's in Europe." 

And this invaluable domestic robbed a Church ! Alas, 
for the failings of poor human nature! yet they do say that 
some Bishops have robbed a Cluirch, without meeting Bar- 
dulph's fate. But tliis is scandalous I 

But wc have saiil nothing of curt and brief Corporal 
N'vin. Ill the play of Henry IVth he does not appear at 
all ;—but in Henry Vth, well met Corporal Nym. 

A//m, Good morroV, Lieutenant Burdolph. 

[VVe find that two of these three brothers in robbery had 
fallen out, and as usual from the beginning to the end, a 
fair lady had originated the quarrel. Bardolph is the man 
of peace, and is ready to bestow a breakfast to make them 
friends. Nym will, and he wont: he is afraid to fight, and he 
would rather not he reconciled. He has been wronged, for 
Pistol has married Nell quickly, and she was troth-plight 
to Nym. There must be conclusions. “ 1 cannot tell; 
things must be us they may : men may sleep, and they may 
liavc their throats about them at that time : and some say, 
knives have edges." He is brooding over his future re¬ 
venge, when the object of it siuldcnly enters, with the teter^ 
rimu causa hanging on his arm. This is too much for Nym 
the injured lover, and he draws his sword. “ O well a day,” 
cries the unconstant lady, ** if he be not drawn now! New 
shall wc have wilful adultery and murther committed* Good 
Lieutenant Bardolph,—Good Corporal, ofier nothing here.” 

Nf/m. Pish! 

PisL Pish 1 for thee Iceland dog ! thou prick-eared cur 
of Iceland. 

(Nym relents, when bid by beauty tewshew hia valour, and 
put up ^is sword.) 
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Bardolph, Come, sluill I make you two friends ? We 
must to France together ; why the devil should we keep 
knives to cut one another s throats ? 

This proposition is so clear and reasonable, that Nym on 
certain conditions is prepared at once to meet Pistol half 
way. * 

JS"ym, You'll pay ivle the eight shillings, 1 won of you at 
betting ? ■ 

The answer of Pistol is at once dignided and decisive, 
and men of his stamp have never forgotten the saying, to 
this day— 

Base is the Slave that Pays." 

Ordinary men would have succumbed in admiration, and 
would freely have admitted that the eiiunciutioii of such a 
splendid and convenient doctrine was in itself suflicient, ay 
and more than sufHcient, payment for a trifling debt of 
eight shillings, mere filthy dross. But Nym was not an 
ordinary man, and he will have tlie money ; that's the hu- 
mour of it. Pistol feels' that to give wayjiow, were to forfeit, 
what he never possessed, self-esteem. 

PisL —As.manhood shall compound, push home. 

Baniolph, the peace-nudeer, threatens to kill the roan who 
makes the first thrust; by his word he will. 

Pisiol respects oaths, and word is an oath ; and oatlis 
must have their course. 

Bardolph threatens Nym, should be continue implacable, 
with the loss of his friendsiup, and Pistol handsomely ter¬ 
minates the disagreements, as follows :— 

A noble ihsU thou have, snd pretent pajr t 
And liquor likewiie will I give lo Ibet j 
And friendibip ehdl combine, end brotherhood t 
ril lire bp Npm, and Njm ahall lire bp me;—* 

It not thit Jtttt ?—fox 1 tb^l tntlcr bo 
Unto the camp, w4 proSu will accrue. 

Cire me tbp t^d. 

N^m. I shall have my noble ? 

Put, In Cash most justly paid. 

*(None of your promissory notes, or bills on Aldgate Pump* 
or some city jeweller; but down, on the nail, the best of all 
money, ready money. 'TU done, and the quondam friends 
are once more partners in iniquity.) 

Nym* Welt then, thai*B the humour of it 

They set off to France, and Nym and Bardolph, hanikg 
ewe to steal adventurously, are, as we have s^, put out 
of this passing world,-—in a word, are hanged, ^tol is 
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foTtiinfite enough to capture a French soldier as arrant a 
coward as iiitnself, and to extract from him e^emous ran¬ 
som, a matter of two hundred crowns; our little friend, the 
Boy, being his interpreter. He subsequently is mitde to 
eat Fluellen's leek, and hearing that ius Nell was dead, 
betafies himself, as we have shown above, to merry England. 
He ought to have been hanged in France; for he was the 
worst of the three. ** 1 did never know so full a voice 
issue from so empty a heart; but the saying is true,—the 
empty vessel makes the greatest sound. Bardolph and Nysn,' 
had ten times more valour than this roaring devil i* the old 
play, that every one may pare his nails with a wooden dag¬ 
ger ; and they ore both hanged ; and so would this be, if 
he durst steal anything adventurously.*’ Here we must part 
with Pistol, on his way to England; for our time is up, and 
that's the humour of it. We would gladly have seen him 
in the good town of Windsor, an unsuccessful borrower of 
a penny from Sir John, who when Mjstiess Bridget lost the 
handle of her fan, took't upon his honor tliat Pistol had it 
not. We would gladly have witnessed the amazing specta¬ 
cle of Pistol's staiidin^upon hh honor, and refusing to bear 
an amatory letter for the iat wooer, to whom it was ustnuch us 
he could do, to keep the terms of his hdnor precise. I, I, I 
myself sometimes,” says he, having the fear of Heaven on 
the IcA hand, and hiding mine honor in my necessity, am fain 
to shuille, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet vou, rogue, will 
ensconce your rugs, your cat-a-mountain looks, your red-lat- 
ticc phrases, and you bold-beating oaths, under the shelter 
of your honor !” We would willingly hare done all this, 
and much mure, had time sufficed. But men must deep, as 
Nym says, and to us sleep is the sweet of the night. So we 
must fain pai*t from our friends, from the agreeable society 
of Fulstati and his satellites,—from Justice Shallow, die 
Doctor, and Parson Evans. First then bring to their healths 
a cup of wine that's brisk and line; and let us leave master 
Silence, who has been merry time and once ere now; in 
the midst of a song commencing thus— 

Fill the «ttp» Slid let U come ( 

ril pledge you a wile to tke bottom. 

gp* Wekiee no! ottempted to reduce tbo ortkograpkp of Ike grott Dra- 
niAiitCt nome to iimforinity, in the above article. But our pcvaonal predllcetloM 
incline to ** Shakeapeor,'* 
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(Conchiilcd from prtge 

*' Willi flm my bArk, I'll twirdy gu 
Athwart the foominK brine; 

Nor can* what land iliuu iMrarSt me to 
So not again tu iitinc. 

Wolc<'ine, welcome, ye dark blue waves! 

And wlun yon fail iny skIk, 

Welcome ye draerts and ye care« ! 

Bdy iiofive land*—Good nlgU: V* 

ClIIIDK IIarolu. 

Next day Templeton and myself found ourselves in the 
pretty clipper Lilp —heating out of the harbour against a 
fresh southerly bree/e—the lugsails close hauled— and the 
two seamen ready to shift the tacks and sheets as wc went 
about -.“Templeton steering. Whep we had made a good 
offing, and commenced a long reach—1 reminded my triend 
that he could, if lie felt disjiosed, continue his story. 
** Well!** he said, **you had perhaps better steer, and thus 

S ‘ve me more freedom of thought for retrospection.'* 1 took 
e tiller. Then, casting a melancholy glance to windward 
over the curling crests of the blue dancing waves, he said ;— 
** those three weeks, what an eternity tlicy seemed tome, the 
period to elapse before 1 leR Hevertoii. Fanny was slowly 
recovering, and Mrs. Riversdale had wrung a reluctant 
assent from tfie Squire that Fanny and 1 were to meet, but 
once, for a final parting interview—but not until 1 had ob¬ 
tained my commission and was on the point of starting. He 
also reiterated his former words, that he would not interfere 
with his daughter's predilections; if she continued to retain 
tl^e same feenngs towards me which she then felt, he would 
not object to our union ; he would not, however, allow any 
correspondence to ensue between us—there must be a per¬ 
fect suence, after that interview was over. How much 1 
thought myself at the time indebted to Mrs. Riversdale for 
these favours \ Bat I discovered afterwards that I owed 
ell to Fanny herself, who besought her father to grant 
ihm. In the meanfhne, all study, amusement, and varied 
doily occupatioii were thrown aside. I became the tpost use- 
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less, the most pitiable of all mortals—a contemplative, soli¬ 
tary idler. I wandered about without an object, without a 
desire, bc}ond that of wishing myself a month older. * * 
Miserable beings that we are! we fear death, and yet, in 
our anticipations, we lupg for nothing so much as to see 
glide Tiway the brief space of time which it is permitted us 
to pass on the earth. Children, we w'ish to grow taller— 
youths, we burn to be classed among men; and then, far 
from being satisfied with our lot, whether of love, ambition, 
or of renown, wc think it necessary to create a thousand 
projects for the future—and anxiously await the morrow, 
which, wo imagine, will always render us happier than yes¬ 
terday. The parent wishes to see his children established 
in life; tlie lover longs to obtain the heart of her whom he 
loves; the ambitions to arrive at the pinnacle of his ex¬ 
pected honours:—the poet, painter, musician, dream of 
more brilliant successes than those they have already won \ 
All these to-morrows arrive: and find^us, alas,—still awaiting 
the next! 

J would at that time have willingly become a mole : and 
slept for several w'eeks without a break. How often did 1 
visit all our favorite liaunts—each bower and bank—sweet 
scenes of short-lived innocent happiness—past, long past! 
but never for a moment forgotten! It was in vain that 
Dormer sought to divert my mind from these enthralling 
reflections, gave it up in despair, and declared that he 
would exert his influence with the Squire on mv behalf, and 
became a constant visitor and guest at the Half. 

At length the expected letter arrived from the Horse 
Guards, appointing me to a liegiment in Ireland. I had 
ventured a vague hope that it might have beA to your Re¬ 
giment, but did not then know that it had gone to India. 
A letter from Sir Harry Dormer informed iny father that I 
could obtain a few months leave preparatory to joining, if I 
felt disposed to avail myself of the indulgence. 1 was, 
however, strongly advised by Dormer not to accept it, since 
it would have an appearance of zeal for my profession ^ 
join with as little delay as possible. I took his advice, and 
applied for a montli s leave only—rDormer promising la 
manage all the details respecting my traps—as he ternied 
them profdksionally—and saying that he was up to the a^ 
crets of the London tradesmen, and the mysteries of Aiat 
profit-loving and long-bill-making rase, the metropoUUn 
military ^tailors. He expounded to me, for a full hour by 
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the clock, the necessity for lotting my coatee from StulU 
and pantaloons from Stovell. He supplied, in short, a variety 
of valuable information regarding nearly every article of 
accoutrement—and expressed his intention of writing to 
his friend Newton of the Guards,.to put my name down for 
the ** Rag." I do not think, sincerely, that 1 could have hud 
a more experienced friend in these matters. 1 accordingly 
thanked him*warmly,—and the more especially, since lie 
reported to me, almost daily, the progress he was making in 
the Squire’s opinion, and in the good graces of Mrs. Ri* 
versdale—from which he prognosticated that f could not 
fiiil of eventual success in being considered at least, as 
Fanny’s affianch. The time for my departure approached ; 
and 1 left no means untried to hasten it, since 1 should then 
see Fanny,—though it were to be the prelude to a long 
and wearying absence. The day named by Mrs. Riversdale 
arrived. With what sensations of mingled deliglit and 
sadness, did 1 welcome it's advent!—delight at the liappi- 
ness of seeing Fanny—sadness at the reflection that 1 must 
in a few short hours be forced to desert her. In that same 
boudoir,—Sacred to retirement,—which I have before des¬ 
cribed to you, 1 remained anxiousl/ awaiting her coming. 
She came, accompanied by her mother! But oh! how pale, 
bow changed! how dimmed the lustre of those bright 
eyes! 

It required a lover's remembering eye to trace the en¬ 
chanting beauty which had fled for a time from her perfect* 
ly formed featares. A strong emotion seized me,^ and I 
advanced to embrace her wiui a feeling of pity and love; 
but her mother's presence restrained me. 1 pressed the 
hand which sib gently resigned to me—and asked in a low 
tone, if she bad quite recovered. " Yes!” she said, I am now 
well-^but, still very, very feeble." ** You must not fatigue 
yourself my dear Fanny," said Mrs. Riversdale,—" 1 must 
leave you for a moment, as 1 have some visitors to receive— 
do not distress her Cecil, with too long a farewell." When 
shb had left us, 1 led Fanny to a seat, with one arm encir¬ 
cling her slender widst—the other hand softly parting the 
hair from her forehead. " You have been very ill dearest 
Fanny. Do you know all that has passed during your ill- 
ness—that I am to leave you whom I love so weB; that we 
are not to meet again perhaps for years ?" Her coimtenance 
became paler than before, as she answered; "Yes Cecil, Mama 
bas told me all—the worst indeed, 1 believe I know.” The 
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tears fell from her eyes, moistening the cheeks where tlie 
rose-blush had been wont to dwell. “ Do not be disheart¬ 
ened, dearest; if we are constant to each other all will yet 
be well. Heaven ever rewards the constancy of true lovers 
—and such .we arc, is it not so ? My own heart tells me 
that 1 love you, and that 1 shall never love another as I do 
yon. Swear to me then that you will hever wed another, if 1 
remain true to you.” "Yes, 1 swear it! you may indeed depend 
on my truth and firmness.”—“ Then our vows will be record¬ 
ed in Heaven! You will be sadly and seveiely tried—more 
than you now perhaps can imagine ; they may endeavour to 
make you marry one wealthier and of brighter prospects 
than myself; but remember your devoted lover, who, per¬ 
haps in far distant lands, dreams of and remembers you 
alone—who hold the first place in his heart We may net 
be permitted to correspond; but never let the recollections 
of the happy hours we have spent together, the vows we 
liave sworn, and the troth we have plighted, be forgotten! 
It is true that you are young—they s£y, too young to know 
your own heart—but believe me, dearest Fanny, mere is no 
love like first love, the love of early youth,'with true fresh 
disinterested bloom anti innocence; and when tliat is past, 
farewell to any feelings of the same pure»growth in after life, 
when the heart fails to create for itself the bright paradise 
it had fondly anticipated in its youth. The love we felt in 
our early days remains lingering in our memory, like the 
perfume of the fiower that has &ded beneath the rays of a 
too powerful sun, or the note of the nightingale, oft heard 
in the spring of the year, which we fondly imagine we still 
hear singing: although our spring and summer may have 
long passed away. The worldly wise have decried such love 
as but a dream of the night—^but what is life but a dream ? 
And if such love be a delusion, what blissful reality can they 
give to compensate for its loss? Will pomp or power, wealth 
or renown, be taken in exchange by those who have 
once dreamt this dream ? The best and noblest amongst 
Earth’s talented ones acknowledge with a sigh the fatal 
vacuum this rapturous dream has expiringly left in their 
existence. When the gay and gallant smile and sigh arouadb 
you, amid the dance and song—^whispering perchance in 
Bo^r, more tuned, accents than mine, the sweet beguiling 
notes of love; think, oh! then think ofnue—and turn* a 
deaf ear to the charmer, for the sake of«your absent CedLi” 
"What^Isay to assure you of my constancy; you havebttt 
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little to fear for me—but vrill you always be true and con¬ 
stant to me V 

Why should I prolong the wearisome detail of all we 
said and vowed. Every one knows how insipid is the con¬ 
verse of lovers. It is like their billet-doux—written when 
they believe that it will be read solely by themselves: and 
is replete with expressions, and comments, deemed charm¬ 
ing by each; but wliich appear ridiculous in the ex¬ 
treme to any indifferent person who may chance to read 
them : although this person may have in his own pocket a 
similar letter—for do not all love letters resemble each 
other more or less ? 1 need not say more than that her 

words were those of eternal regret for our sorrowful sepa¬ 
ration, words in which her whole woman's heart seemed to 
be poured forth—words like fragile and precious vases full 
of incense and perfume, which would have broken in pieces 
in a hand leas true and transient than hers. 1 placed a sim¬ 
ple ring on her slender tapering finger, and implored of her 
to remember the giver whenever it met her eye. Mrs. Ri- 
versdale's approach recalled us to the dreary reality of our 
existence. Hastily embracing her—1 turned to leave—butslie 
had fainted in my arms. Mrs. Rivei^sdale gave me one look 
of sympathy and r^roach—and we both exerted ourselves 
to restore her; she revived slowly—her eyes opened not 
on me—my heart prompted me to fiy from a spot where it 
were agony to linger. All other partings had been con¬ 
cluded ere 1 went to the Hall; so that 1 was soon en route 
for London, where my stay was but short. Some of Dor¬ 
mer's transactions opened my eyes to traits of his real cha¬ 
racter, which subsequent events unfolded. 1 found that 
he was a noted gambler—but this was not generally patent 
beyond the. precincts of the Club house. My leave soon 
expired, and i found myself, after a rapid journey, dressing 
for Mess in the quarters of the Adjutant of the Regiment, 
who. had kindly consented to be my cicerone; the —th were, 
then in the Palatine Square of the Royal Barracks in Dub¬ 
lin. I need not weary you with a description of my.intro¬ 
duction and gradual initiation into the mysteries of Re»- 
•mental life. Are they not familiar to every soldier ? Dublin 
was then crowded with troops; the garrison is at all times 
the strongest in the two Islands, but now was considerably 
increased on pqUtical rounds. I cannot say that the retros¬ 
pect of that penod my life affords me much satisfaction. 
In a vortex of gaiety and dissipation, I was whirled round 
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like most others—there were very few who were not carried 
away by the strength of the current. Notwithstanding the 
unnatural state of excitement in '*which I revelled, amidst 
the greatest crowds, the most attractive scenes, and the 
most enticing allurements of that popular Military station, 
the Irish Metropolis, I never ceased to remember her whom 
1 had left behind, in all the acute sorrow which those alone 
feel whose early and first budding affections have received 
a withering blight. That much loved form, with all its 
youthful grace, those features of perfectly classical beauty, 
haunted me continually; and if I ever hesitated in my wild 
career to bestow a moment on the contemplation of the past, 
they seemed to flit mockingly before my view. The very 
notes of that sweet musical voice were echoed at times, with 
mournful melody, in my hearing. The memory of her was 
the all pervading, engrossing principle wliich gave impulse 
to my actions. Oflen, indeed, 1 must confess, I have vainly 
•sought to seek refuge from these Remembrances, in the 
short-lived and artificial incentives to forgetfulness, which 
are never in any station of life so much resorted to, as in 
the Army- But in vain—there was no relief—reaction! 
dread dismal reaction! *how much misery! how much ruin 
dost thou create. Mephistophiles of th&intellect! art thou 
not satiated with the restlessness of this victim of the mind, 
without seeking its total annihilation ? The letters received 
from Beverton, were southing potions to my fever. I be¬ 
came however, nervously anxious, when I learnt that the 
Squire had insisted upon Fanny’s general introduction into 
the most fashionable and frequented salomt of London So¬ 
ciety, with the hope, I imagined, of iKverting her mind from 
the all absorbing feeling which possessed it: and, by present¬ 
ing to her unsophisticated gaze other and superior attrac¬ 
tion, of weakening her youthful prepossession for me. 1 
could not, however, learn the success or failure of his plans 
to supplant me in her heart; she had relapsed into indif¬ 
ferent health on my departure: yet, they still continued to 
carry her from one scene of gaiety to another. She nev^r 
imparted to a human being the secret of her soul, but 
moved with marble like indiuerence among the throngs of 
the bright and fair, coldly regardless of the envy of the one 
sex, or the admiration of the other. 

Some months had elapsed and we had gone into country 
quarters, and it was my lot to be sentton detachment to a 
•mall town, which proved to be anything but Elysium. 
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My companion was the Captain of our Company, a worthy 
good hearted fellow, with a wife and six cluluren. He was 
a very zealous Officer, and spent most of his time in settling 
every trifling matter his Pay Sergeant could invent to oc¬ 
cupy him—and the daily conferences they held on profes - 
sional matters were incredible. The lady was a kind mo¬ 
therly creature, adio would do anything in her ))owcr to 
gratify her friends; but her children, with their coughs and 
colds—their clothes and cleanliness—their squabbles and 
squallings, engaged her whole attention. The people seem¬ 
ed in a wretched state ; tliere was positively not a family in 
the place whom it were a pleasure to visit. There were 
certainly evident remains of former hospitality—a few large 
castles, with forest-like demesnes peculiar to Ireland, were 
in the neighbourhood; but they were tenantless. The pre¬ 
vailing topic of conversation among the lower orders, seem¬ 
ed to be, potatoes—and the majority of the middling class 
were addicted in isn inordinate degree to politics and punch.' 
1 cared for neither, and consequently could not join in 
their arguments, or partake of their potations. It was, 
however, a famed and excellent place for field sports of 
every kind. 1 indulged my penchant for fishing and shoot¬ 
ing, to its utmost «bent—^but these amusements were neces¬ 
sarily more or less solitary, and this only served to fan the 
flame which was destined to be my bone. For, as 1 roamed 
over hills and moors, in search of game, or sought the trout 
and pike in lough or stream, there was still no means of 
driving away the memory of the past. To such a miserable 
state was 1 at length reduced, mat 1 had serious thoughts 
of exchanging, when the Detachment was called into Head 
Quarters: the Regiment having received sudden orders to 
proceed to Cork, preparatory to embarking for India. It 
would be difficult to describe the various sensations and 
feelings of wliich this order was the parent. It was a 
crack Regiment, and its members had but little expectation 
of visiting the dreaded land of sun and sepoys. Visions of 
^loiy and renown, united to imaginary prospects of promo¬ 
tion and prize money, were speedily floating in the minds of 
those who had made the Army their profession:—while 
those who had entered it simply, for the name of the thing, 
as an outlet for their spare c^, and a passport to the ha^ 
circlesr—were plotting how they could possibly manage to 
avoid,the alternative of “sell op sail,” by a judicious ex¬ 
change into the Cavalry or s<Hne Regiment just^returned 
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from fn<dgn service. Not that these last were deficient in 
the manly attribute of courage; they would have fought ifi 
the first rank in their native country, if occasion had de^ 
manded their services; but to be sent to such an unfash¬ 
ionable hole as Calcutta/’ to use the words of one of these 
independents, “ that sort of thing didn’t pay"—^by which he 
meant, that he could not have in India, amusement or 
society, for the value of his money—and you, who have 
been in India, are well aware that there ts some truth in the 
slang phrase. However, many of them could not avoid 
embarking—as they did not wish to give up the Service 
altogether. You may readily conceive, what a blow to my 
hopes this arrangement appeared to me. 1 would willingly 
have gone to Canada, or the Mediterranean. But I always 
had an instinctive dread of India—not from the fabulous 
accounts 1 had heard, or read of, at school—hut for a far 
more practical and tangible reason; because in fact, I had 
been repeatedly told by men who had^served many years in 
the East —** that India was a very easy country to get into, 
but a very difficult one to get out of.” 

And what then, waj 1 to do ?—At last I wrote to the 
Vicar, and proposed exchanging into a Regiment at Corfu, 
lie replied that 1 could suit my o^n views, but that 
Sir Harry Dormer, to whom he had applied for advice, 
peremptorily forbade my leaving the —th. Fearing the 
effect of the Squire's systematic' experiments on Fanny's 
mind, and the tvarning Dormer had given me respecting 
Mrs. Riversdale's diplomatic tact and duplicity, 1 dreaded 
to, as I then thought, desert and expose my affiancee, unaided 
and unadvised, to the wiles of nattering fortune-hunting 
suitors. My doubts as to the best course to pursue, were 
speedily dismissed by the refusal of the Colonel to forward 
applications of any kind, except to sell. There was now no 
alternative; I could not obtain even one day's leave. How 
little did 1 think what pangs of home sickness I should ere 
long suffer in a strange and ungeniul clime I How wiltingjly 
would 1 have resigned the vaunted luxuries of the East, m 
the humblest cot and the simplest fare of the peasant in my 
home of homes! It is well that we are not permitted fo 
unfold and read the tablet of the future; how mimh misery 
are we spared by our ignorance ! You, doubtless, remem¬ 
ber your first impressions on landing in India; who eveir 
forgets them t Are they not recorded iii*evefy journal which 
the vaidt^. of the writer infiicts on boofc^smlers and' took 
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societies ? To one circumstanced as 1 was, possessed by an ' 
inrincible monomania, it was the prelude to an existence 
which can only be compared to that of purgatory. As far 
as 1 could judge of my companions and those around me, 

1 was led to conclude that when any care weighed down the 
mind the body suffered proportionately: and the effect, in 
such a climate was truly terrific. hile in India, we be¬ 
come so callous and accustomed to the common routine of 
life, that we seldom take the trouble to note the ruinous 
effect of the climate, not so much on the frame as on the 
intellect. Ennui, that pernicious bane of Indian society, saps 
the life blood of the most cultivated and intellectual mind. 
The heat and the close confinement to tlie house for so 
many hours at a time, gradually enervates and undermines 
the most powerful energy. Ihose who are compelled tO 
obtain their livelihood by excessive mental labour, almost 
invariably support the intellect at its due power by means 
of anodynes and stiiyiulants. And strange it is, the very 
reverse of this is witnessed ; those who have least to do are 
very much inclined to have recourse to the unnatural ex¬ 
citement of stimulants. 1 never coi\Id understand,—when 1 
had been told in England, with a sneer, that a Regiment 
went to the dogs iiiMndia—what was the reason of this ; but 
to a certain extent, it was too fearfully revealed to us during 
the first year or two of our sojourn there. The —th 
was a pattern Regiment when they came out; 1 do nut 
think they ever became less effective in India—I am now 
alluding to the intellect. On reverting to the past,** I am oblig¬ 
ed to confess, that misery of mind and home sickness caused 
among many others, to be constantly in quest of excite¬ 
ment to kill time, and stifle ill concealed regrets and longings 
for fatherland. Those who in England had been fore¬ 
most in denouncing, in contemptuous terms, India and every 
thing Indian—were now the first also to display in their 
own conduct and lives the deplorable consequences of the 
ennui induced by the climate and exile; the one thorn in ihy 
still goatled and urged me to seek refuge from memoi^, 
and join in aH the follies and vices of that class. It was 
one iocreasingy' unvarying, indulgence, firom moining till 
nighty in artift^ excitement. It was then that i learnt to 
regard with anartal eyethose errors which In England we 
had so emj^amiril^ decried. And I believe that if a saint 
was ccUnp^edto nte in India, he would sooner or kt^ 
suffer in intellect from the overerhehning kiflueofe of the 
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climate on the frame,—theAce transmitted to the inteU 
lect. I have explained these facts to you, as an excuse for 
the dissipated life 1 led at this period—much more so tha|i 
in England, and of a more degraded description. Conceive 
this list of Juxuries—Billiards, Beer, Brandy and wateov 
Cheroots ad libitum! Some have been fastidious enough to 
declare anything low as a tipple under Madeira, but they 
did not nevertheless fail in sometimes entirely killing them¬ 
selves. My love for Fanny was ever the prevailing idea 
uppermost in tny mind ; yet, although I expected to obtain 
the greatest happiness in receiving her hand—singular to 
think—the hope of this happiness was the fountain-head 
of all my misery. Ere long i was awakened from the dream 
which had been my evil spirit over since 1 quitted Bever- 
ton. 1 had received a kind letter from Mrs. Kiversdale, ex¬ 
pressive of the warmest sentiment of friendship gnd affec¬ 
tion, saying that Fanny was unalterable in her feelings to¬ 
wards me-—this was prior to my embarkation at Cork. A 
campaign had been fought knd so on, which delayed, and 
prevented me from obtaining leave to England. To mjr 
disgust and astonishment 1 received another letter from 
Mrs. Riversdale, to sa/that she could hold out no hopes to 
me of succeeding in marrying Fanny—skice she had arrived 
at an age at which she could determine for herself, and that 
she begged her mother to impart to me that when she had 
made the promise at Beverton, that sl^ would ever remaia 
constant to me, she was too young to know her own mind, 
but that she still esteemed me as a most estimable friend ; 
beyond that, she had no warmer sentiment. 1 immeiliately 
saw through this ruse de guerre, and wrote to say, that i 
was content to remain constant to Fanny while she remained 
unmarried. For a long time 1 heard scarcely a rumour of 
their movements, except that they had been on the Continent. 

It was on an occasion of festivity in the Regiment; I 
forget tlie reason—but 1 remember amid a circle of jorid 
companions, the Overland papers were handed to us* 
Among the marriages was the following:—“At St. Oeor^'s 
Hancrver Square, Harry Dormer, Esq., Captain —dt Hus¬ 
sars, to Fanny daughter of Ripton Riversdale, Esq*,, of Bever¬ 
ton Hall, ■ ■ ■■■^ahire ; and grand daughter of Viaeo^t 
Poverton.'* The paper did not drop from my hand, nor djA 
I faint—both of which by the laws of novels, 1 ought to 
have done. I nretended to continue reading for a few 
nutes: ^n calling for champagne, filled a tundder asNl 
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drank H off. At such moments as these, we recogoise thh 
truth of tlie scriptural doctrine, that wine is intended to 
make glad the heart of man. It is not in moments of joy 
that we prixe the balmy cup, but in the hour of sorrow— 
the heart is elevated by joy, and therefore needs no extra¬ 
neous aid; it is depressed by sorrow, and requires support to 
preserve its equilibrium. 

My thoughts now turned seriously homewards. Oh, patria! 
quando te adspiciam! has been echoed by many an exile— 
close pent in punkaed und tattied bungalows—with a yearn¬ 
ing which proves the truth of that home loving sentiment. 
During the hot winds, 1 could babble a'green fields for ever. 
Even me poor geraniums, myrtles, and roses which cheat 
our veranaahs and gardens into a sort of English horticul¬ 
tural aspect, were dear to me as reminding me of home—of 
happier cbys and every pleasant well remembered haunt of 
early childhood. Here the summer when she came was like 
a stranger; 1 scarcely recognised her face. 1 missed the happy 
green of the haxel—tHe hanging blooms of the modest blue- 
bell-^the heath with its yellow furze—the very mole hills, 
and rabbit tracts leading through besom, ling, and teasel 
burrs. I missed the woodland oaks—the mossy paths— 
and the very rooks that croaked their discordant music in 
my native fields. Methinks the nightingale is singing now— 
Its song resounds from every hedge-row and orchurd*-'but 
here—all is strange and new ! There the trees and summer, 
kots happily, smile. 

Yes! green, sunny green they seem in the weary imagina¬ 
tion of the wanderer. 1 lean against my grapery, and my 
heart goes far away, to dream of happiness. Thoughts with 
home bred pictures arise, many a one,—of shady lanes, and 
bid crooked stiles, where the village maidcsn is wont to rest 
her pail fbll of the evening milk. 1 feel, it ill becomes a 
man to dwell on trifles-—as a child. Set in tliat strange land 
I see much alone,—fiir from places my heart esteemed—*far 
from the heaths, the woods, the pastures and running 
ettreama—the trees and shrubs were bung with blossoms, 
bat of a duller hue; they were not those of my native land 
■ •• uny though^ like weedings, ran wild; they had no preamit 
my to sbm, and turned to other spots known so loM—fiod- 
ms no resting ^ace in foreim scenes. ’ ^ 

Three years and more had elapsed. I returned to Eng¬ 
land. My fiM 'enquiries were for Fanny's welfare-*anoiher 
would not j»mkMips imve mentioned her name. ,Alas! >I 
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loved her still. My dearest friends wished that another 
form should erase from my mind that of her I could not oir- 
tain—and that I should seek other attractions **tlie remedy 
was of no avail. What is a caprice compared to a tme 
passion ? and those—the fairest I met, seemed not so fair 
as Fanny. Time had as usual worked many chaneea 
since 1 had left England. Dormer had sold out after nil 
marriage. The Squire and his son had both died. Berer* 
ton H^ni was in Dormer's possession, in right of his wife. 
He could not expect to retain it long; he was childless, and 
Fanny was not expected to survive the winter. She had 
been sent to Torquay. She had pined away ever since her 
marriage. My sister Amy—now married—was her constant 
correspondent; from her 1 learnt much of the causes which 
had created such misery. That Fanny had been betrayed 
there was no doubt—and Dormer's plans hac^met with 
temporary success. Aware, when he first canm down to 
Beverton, that his friend Riversdale could not long sustain 
the wear and tear of the life he leading, and that the 
Squire's estates descended to Fanny, he sought her hand; it 
was apparently a plausible match too for her. Dormer was 
heir to a Baronetcy,* and extensive estates ; I was ab¬ 
sent : and not even permitted to correspond with her. En¬ 
treated and urged by her mother, who did all in her povr- 
er to persuade her that I had completely forgotten her, 
that I was leading a grossly dissipated life, and could not 
expect her to keep faith;—under such circumstances 
Fanny struggled long against the authority of her father 
and the affectionate entreaties of her mother, saying—I 
cannot forget Cecil! Why should Captain Dormer seek td 
marry me; he knows 1 never shall love him as a wife ought 
to do." But, under the continued strain brought to bear on 
her gentle disposition, it gave way passively; 1 blame her not 
—hundreds with less excuse have done we same, and per¬ 
jured themselves at the altar. Blame not the victim, bat 
the tyrant!— 

A year had flown since I returned to England; my passkm 
was not extincuished. I sometimes spoke of Fanny to my 
sister, and to her only. 1 wished once more to see her ; 
Amy dissuaded me from it, saying “No, Fanny dfue not 
you—she herself desires a* retired life—poor thing! ^ 
never can forget you—^would that she coqid! She is^ too 
fiUally alive to the despair of her state.. With your rqtam 
to Eng^nd and the knowledge the troth, has retunied 
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her former sentiment, to banish which she vainly strives i 
her agony of mind is too painfully expressed in her letters 
for me to doubt it. She looks forward to death as a happv 
release—and you should the more regret that her love still 
exists, since it is the sorrow of her young life, ^he avoids 
every place, every chance which might recall you to her. 
memory. Alas ! the heart ceases not to see things which the 
eyes can no longer behold, and my poor friend will ever 
be misefablc. 1 have consoled her as much as I could— 
I have spoken of you to her—and answer your questions— 
thus endeavouring to please both. Capt. Dormer has ceas¬ 
ed to importune her—and leaves her to her own solitary re¬ 
flections. She will not be consoled—^and wishes to dwell far 
from the crowd in some quiet retreat. Time is an excellent 
Physician for diseases deemed incurable. Fate was deceived 
in not mal^gyou the husband of Fanny; but how often is it 
deceived m the union it arranges? She wishes you to forget 
her, to marry and to be happy. 1 know that it is useless 
to tell you this; but when a passion is without hope, we 
are tpld that We ought to exert our energies to subdue it, 
at least they advise us so.; but how few can follow this ad- 
Vice. ^ 

. Some weeks afterihis conversation I received a note from 
my sister, saying that Dormer had written at Fanny's re¬ 
quest to ask us to see her once more, before she expired—the 
physicians at Torquay bad despaired of her life. In a few 
hours we were by her side. Stretched oh a sofa—^Fanny ap¬ 
peared so lean, so pale, so changed from the Fanny of Be- 
verton, that I could scarcely believe her to be the same; acute 
anguish of mind and cankering sorrow had claimed their 
prey. Dormer himself seemed to be deeply distressed, and 
siud addressing us, “ you can perhaps console her,” and left 
the room. Poor Fanny was perceptibly dying ; taking her 
emaciated hand 1 pressed it to my lips ; she raised her droc^ 
ing eyes, and fixing them on me with a languid sorrawfui 
expression, said, ** Cecil, dear Cecil, can you forgive me; If 
you knew how much I have suffered, you would say ^at I 
have received my reward. Bull we may meet in Heaven-r^ 

those we love—may we not V* 

eeeeeeee 

f cunot Ip^er on. a death-bM scene of such a one. She 
sleenf iffae sltiudber of ^leath—where she loved so well to 
dwul—dn Beverton-^nd I am left to eke out the wretched 
remwos of a burdensame Ufe-Hvitbout a hopoT-without a 
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joy. Welcome Death! thou hast no horrors for such at 
me! 

The clouds had become darker and darker as they col¬ 
lected arouAd us, the white foam of the waves being thrown 
out in strong relief around the surrounding gloom. Many 
drops of rain fell here and there, but still we flew along, U^e 
little lAlij sometimes sending the s[)ray over her fowleg and 
half-deck as she dipped her bows in a rising billo* The 
press of canvass we were carrying was evidently too much 
for her, as she careened over, gunwale under, to the force 
of the heavy gusts which struck her at frequent intervals. 
The two seamen had crouched down at the cabin door, to 
escape the sheets of water which darted up from the wea¬ 
ther side, and w'ere carried away with the wind fur to lee¬ 
ward. 1 remarked to Templeton that it was advisable to 
house some of the canvass ;—he gave me no answer, but 
continued steadfastly gazing tbrouglvthc mist, smiling with 
an unearthly expression as if holding communion with some 
wizard of the storm, one hand holding firmly the gunwale 
and the other thrust in^tlie fold of' bis jacket, i turned my 
eyes away from him in thb direction of the, wind and saw 
the rapid approach of a squall, “ Sheel%and halliard? —1 
cried, at the top of my voice to the scaihcn, and let go my¬ 
self the main and niizen sheets. The men were on their feet 
in a moment, but too late. 1 tried to jam the tiller hard 
up, to let her pay off, but Templeton w'as in the way, and 
he seemed insensible to our danger. * * * Xhe Lify 

jerked over, and balanced for a moment on her beam-ends 
on the ton of a wave ; the succeeding one went ri^ht over 
us engulphing the wliole. 1 struck out through instincf, 
and felt as if whirled along, my eyes blinded by the sleet 
and spray, the curling crest of the sea sinking me again 
into the trough of the waves 1 do not remember how h>ng 
1 remained struggling for life. My last recollection was 
that of hearing a nissing splashing jound behind me apd 
feeling a severe blow on the back of my head. 1 then lost 
all consciousness. « 

“ Full and bye—East-Nor-East; what*s the fellow aboul^t** 
I believe these were the first words which recalled me^to 
my senses, and little wolider, considbring the trUmpet-Uke 
voice that uttered liUem.- I rubbed*my eyes, but cotdd 
•carcelj^distiAguisb any thing, the place so dark, t at 
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length managed to discern through the darkness, made 
visible by two bull's eyes let into the deck above, that 1 was 
in a Bmall cabin, which had e very narrow end from the 
fine run of tile vessel. At the rudder boards sat a short 
square figure, on a horse hair sofa, with his Tegs on the 
table, his eyes cast up< to the deck, watching, as well as 1 
could make out, a swinging compass, to which he seemed 
to have^ddressed the above cruising sea terms. A ilfeer- 
schaun^ smoke enveloped a red round weather-beaten face, 
which was turned at length to watch the process of mixing 
grog by a dirty-faced boy in a large peacoat and souwester 
—without shoes or stockings—” stiif, boy, stiff, there's lots 
of salt water in him to judge from the colour it did seem 
enough for Bacchus. 1 turned uneasily in the standing 
berth, five feet four by two and a half—and feeling very sick 
from the quantity of water 1 had swallowed, or from the 
blow on my head, ventured to ask the owner of the 
Meertchaum^ as blandly as 1 could,—where I was ? Her 
Majesty's Cutter Cameleon^ Lieut, fiulger," said the trumpet 
—giving a short terrifically deep cough, as if to add dignity 
to iiis words. t 

“ All the rest saved ? where is the lugger ?" Take some 
grog, do you goodsT The boy handed me the grog which 
enabled me to get up; and in an hour or two I felt myself 
quite recovered, except a slight dizziness. Lieut. Bulger 
clothed me in warm apparel, and made me as comfortable 
as he could. 1 went on deck and found the cutte{ hove to 
under easy canvass, as nearly as possible over the spot 
where the Lily went down. The humane old sailor left 
no measures untried to discover her; the two seamen were 
saved with myself. The blow 1 received was caused by a 
boat-hook which had been stuck into my collar as 1 came 
under the lee-bow of the cutter. For the whole of the day 
and night, the Cameleon remained “full and bye," as 
Mr. Bulger termed it, without finding a trace of the Lily 
mqd its hapless owqpr. Templeton's body was never 
fpund. 

I owed my safety ato Lieut, Bulger's anxiety for prize 
money; and his mistaking us for a well known smuggler. 
The CameleoWM speed brought her up in a few minutes to 
the scene of catastrophe. Lieut. Bulger did not lose his 

reward. . • ' 

« • « e • • 

I never thought cf consigning Templeton's story do print, 
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and, even now, wonder how it could have so interested me; 
since it is after all a common place tale of ordinary life— 
his earnest melancholy manner, and mild amiable disposition 
had, perhaps, some efiect on my feelings at the time. On 
my return (X) India where I had more leisure than in Eng* 
land, J thought it might serve to amuse, for an hour, any 
one as idle as myself and as little given to scribbling- 




HEAVEN, 


How Ju8t Ik lienvpn lavvi liow {rood, how pure! 

Kut follow theiii, and thou hast iiou((ht to fear. 

What, though, a 1^^ sliori huiirit, thou iiiiihi endura 
Tha biighied IfOpe, or .-hed the lonely tear,-^ 

Beyond the gruve earth’d sorrows disappear. 

In Heaven Is Joy, for those, who in this stdfa 

Thert place ihvir hopes, nor build iliem here in dust- 
U ho do not seek repentance when too late. 

Kilt follow in the footsteps of the just; 

Who turn their hearts from ** envy, malice, hate 
And earn a pusspurt here, to heaven's high gate. 


THE MAJESTY OF BEAUTY. 


Oh that my passion were for one less fair I 
For thee to love, requires emotions higher— 

No earthly raptures, but an angels* tire I 
There Is a bliss that verges on despair. 

When highest* Joys reach not the soul’s desire I 

1 gaae on thee wilh wonder and delight, 

Thou ideal beauty of my soul reflected 1— 

Pure loveliness>-calm—noble—unaflWtH I 
A lily still unsolled by worldly blight— 

A niud to sordid cares still uniutijeeted I 

Some form less perfect—features less divine— 
'Twere well to love; but thou Requires! more, 
Oh pure fCbercal nature 1 For to tear 
Into a heaven of beauty, such as thin^ 

Makes love’s wing droop while pausing to adore I 
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COMMUNION. 


There nisy in dreoins a spirit^union be ; 

In sleep our souls in unison may dwell. 

Ae eft thy phantom form appears to me, 

So may this breast with lore beside thee swell; 
A love intense and deep *tis hard to quell. 

It burns in solitude, and in the throng ; 

Vain joys do not its secret charm disp< 1: 

To it far nobler trains of thought belong. 

Its pensive mood is deepest moved by song, 

Or nature's lavish stores, in which the heart 
Sees s)mbola of that beauty it adores. 

Love hath no true affinity to art 
Above the littleness of 9tl/ it soars, 

And sees that mystic world man ne'er eiplorcf. 


THE FRUITION OF HOLY THOUGHTS. 

\9 


I beard a voice,—the whisper of my heart 
It said—Ah 1 wherefore, for mrth*i treasures toil f 
For soon or late, from them thou mdit /lepsrt, 

And from the lov'd—all but thy parent soil 
K’en that ^liou leavest with this mortal coil. 
Improve the present for a nobler fate, 

A sphere where moth nor rust shall e*«r coiisums^ 
Where wearied spirits like the dove 6nd rest. 

Eternity's bright olive, there doth bloom— 

There, purest aspirations shall bo blest. 

Dost know (he way ?—'Tis by the darksome tombf 
To brighter worlds man passeth through its gloom. 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 


Roll on ye gloomy yean, your light hath fled, 

And dark'ning clouds the sad scene ovsrsOTead— 
With years, the Joys they bring depart,^ 

Yet leave unchanged the first love of the heart 1 

Thus the frai||gmblet by th* Egyptian* coast 
But for short space displayed the Royal boast 
The eaporfieimi perish'd, and alone, 

Deoply Inscribed tho purer marble ebons! , 

« * Pharosbuilt by Sostratus, 
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" God fhall enlarge Japheth^ and lie ihall dwell in the Tenti of Shem.*' 

Oenesis, iz. 29. 

The first direct communication between England and 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, was in A. D. 1591, when 
“ three armed ships/' under the command of the gallant Cap¬ 
tain Raymond (styled the Admiral) set sail from the Thames 
one fine spring morning, to pursue their fortunes in the 
Eastern Seas. Commercial speculation does not seem to 
have been the object of the voyage. The plunder of the 
Portuguese ships trading in the Indiad ocean was the grand 
^nd of the undertaking; but though several rich prizes fell 
into the hands of the adventurous navigators, still through 
the joint effects of tempests, sickness and famine, few, very 
few returned to their native land, to relate the marvels of 
that distant coast. The ships were lost, and the scanty 
remains of the crews having found their way to the 
West Indies, returned in French ships, after an absence 
of three long years and upwards. Among those who sur¬ 
vived this disastrous undertaking was James Lancaster, 
one of the most daring mariners of his day, and who, 
nothing daunted by the failure of the first expedition, 
seems to have kept his eye steadily fixed on returning 
to the far-famed *‘Ind." Hence it came to pass, that 
when in 1601, the first company of merchants trading 
to the East was formed,—with a capital stock of £70,0(^ 
and the Earl of Cumberland for their Chairman (to use the 
modern joint stock designation)—the gallant Lancaster was 
selected as “ General of the Fleet" of*four stout ships; arid 
though their chief object was trade, the craft were armed, 
manned, and commissioned to take, burn, and destroy, any or 
all, the ships of Portugal or Spain they might encounter ia 
those latitudes. The doughty Lancaster (auerwards knight¬ 
ed by his Majesty) went provided with a sort of roving 
commission of embaa^ to all the Kinjts of the East; and 
as the Sj^aniards and Portuguese invariably granted a simi- 
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lar distinction to tlieir Sea Captains, the precaution was a 
wise one, as it ensured the ** General" a more favorable re¬ 
ception than he would have received at Oriental courts as 
the servant of a body of traders; a calling held in no great 
esteem even in the present day, at the Courts of Eastern 
potentates. Though one ship was lost, and the crews of 
the others sadly thinned by sickness and privation, still they 
returned to the shores of old England after an absence of 
two years and eight months; and (hough many who hastened 
to greet their nearest and dearest relations had to deplore 
the fate of the gallant souls who sleep— 

Full many a fathom down, 

111 the vitid and etoniiy deep.— 

yet the voyage was a profitable one to the survivors, and 
the Right Worshipful and Noble Master and partners of the 
Company had no great reason to complain. For, though they 
have left us no record of their gains, still they lust no 
time in fitting out a, second venture, which we are told 
brought in a clear return of 95 per cenU on the capital 
employed; and in several subsequent voyages the profits* 
reached as high as 225 per cent, (think of that ye Mofussil 
Banka and Calcutta shippers, and sigh for the days 
when our Indian speculation made such golden returns!) 
Little did the adventurous merchants who started the pro¬ 
ject of an India Conmany, imagine that they were laying 
die foundation stone of an edifice, which was in time to drop 
Hs broad shadows over tire whole dominions of the Great 
Mogul: a potentate of whose power, riches and splendour, 
die Court of the virgin Queen had only such vague ideas, 
as scliool boys, in ourjroung days, used to entertain of the 
Court and Camp of Prester John. And while boldly ventur¬ 
ing their money on a noble commercial speculation, the Earl 
Cumberland and his wardens and stockholders, could 
never have formed the most remote conception, that they 
were in reality playing for an Empire; and that the day 
would come, when the Directors of the Ehist India Com¬ 
pany, would support as a pensioner the descendants of the 
monarch on the outskirts of whose dominions they deemed 
it a privilege to be allowed to trade. Of the territories and 
the men who inhi^ted these vast dominions, they poseessed 
but such vague nerions, as the few travellers who had then 
visited the East could sufrply; or the still more vague aiK 
marvelleiis narrativei which <iie gallant saUors (whose creAkI 
hty seemed invariably to have kept pace with theif S]Hrk of 
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adventure) could bring back from the sea coasts they toucli- 
ed at, or from other seafaring men they encountered in Uie 
course of their voyages and travels. 

No tale of fiction is more Grange than tlie rise and pro¬ 
gress of our dominions in India. The Portuguese power 
sprung up and passed away, and has^left little than records, 
to attest its existence. But even in its most palmy dar^ 
its extent, strength, and consolidation, were as nought, 
compared with the fabric we have reared. And we too 
must renovate and support the pillars of the edifice, if 
we desire to see it stand the storms of another century. 
Still there is much that is substantial in the building, 
and much that gives fair promise of durability,—provided 
no rude hands, bent on experiment, shall introduce unsound 
materials or uncraft-like workmanship into tlie skilful ar¬ 
chitecture, which a host of well-tried artificers have by 
their genius reared, and, for the greater part, by their 
bravery protected. 

History has many a strange tale fo tell, in her progress 
down the stream of time, but we doubt if she has a single 
story, in all her varied and romantic records, more strange, 
more eventful, or exhilfiting more powerfully the energy and 
enterprise which free institutions impart to the spirit of a 
people, than the rise and progress of our empire in India. 
A body of merchants in London, in the first year of the 
the sixteenth century, combine to enter on a trading specu¬ 
lation to India, then a country little known, but believed to 
be a land of boundless wealth and of a strange people skil- 
Icd in arts and manufactures then unknown, but since 
transferred to Europe,—of whose habits, manners, and lan¬ 
guage, the people of England had but the most imperfect 
idea. In the course of a century and a half, this trading 
association hail become proprietors of a few faettnies by 
the sea coast, which necessity more than inclinafion obliged 
them to protect by some petty military defences, and a raw 
half-trained soldiers. The ambitious views of France on 
one side of the India peninsula, and the love of plunder *in 
an Eastern satrap on the other, involved these traders in 
ibe turmoil of oriental politics; and the merchants became 
transformed, first into warriors, tlien into conquerorei ssmI 
lastly into sovereigns. The contest once begun, tho tssue 
could not long remain doubtful; for when native sloth, 
craft, end ignorance wwe oppimd «to the energy, aeli- 
vity, aa^ skill of the Saxon race, incited to a duni for 
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venge and a love of gain, power, fauie, and patronage on 
the other,—eventual success was a matter of certainty. 

It was neither the crown nor the aristocracy of England, 
that founded our Indian dominions. British merchants 
started on the race of enterprise, and for a century and a half 
increased and extended our coititnercial dealings: formed 
the germ of our armies) and carried on our diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with kings and princes; and it is to the class which 
British commerce lias created and nurtured, that wc still owe 
the splendour of our oriental Empire. At one of the grand 
banquets where with the Lords of Leadenhall Street delight 
to honor the men who go forth to rule this land, Clicvalier 
Bunsen, the Prussian Ambassador in London, declared India 
to be the empire of the middling orders, attributing to the en- 
terprize, and energy, and talent of that class (Britain's boast 
and glory) her magnificent appanage in the East. There 
are mw philosophers and politicians now living whose views 
are more sound or more fur-sighted than the Chevalier; and 
his just appreciation of the influences of free institutions in 
training a class on whom the wealth and greatness of our 
country mainly depend, is a proof of his clear insight into 
the working of our institutions. It is only when men have 
full scope for their exertions, that commerce flourishes, arts 
prosper, and colonies spring into life, to become the nur¬ 
series of future empire. Thus foreign dominions prosper 
and add to the greatness of tlie mother country; and even 
conquests treated with justice and liumanity are held by 
ties more secure and permanent than the dreaa of armies 
or the htme of conquerors. All that has been achieved by 
England in converting the solitary creek by the ocean’s 
shore into the busy port and bustling city, or the wilder¬ 
ness into the fruitful field, in restoring order in place of 
anarchy, or in protecting industry from rapine and violence, 
has been the work of the class so justly lauded by the 
Prussian philosopher. And if the states of Continental 
Europe have been left behind us in the race of commercial 
eilterprize, (for all have more or less endeavoured to estab¬ 
lish, but with small success comparatively speaking, colonial 
empires either in the East or the West) it is just because the 
spirit of free institutions have been less felt and their influ¬ 
ence has been less enduring than in our native country. The 
Uni^ States, the rising power of Australia, the existing 
empire of Hindostau, are tiie proudest monuments ever 
raised to the energy, enterprise, and genius wbici), free uit 
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stitutions call into life and activity,—as becomes the nursing 
mothers of religion and civilization. 

We wish we could say th^t the peojde of England had 
honestly discharged the debt they owe to the land we live in; 
they have bcnintifully received, and but scantily repaid; and 
like too many godfathers and godmc^thers have contracted 
obligations of the most sacred and binding character, which 
they fulfill by very small instalments; instead of paying 
back the principal with liberal interest. The guardianship 
has been held by a strong and powerful grasp; but having 
once obtained U, little interest has been bestowed on the mode 
in which tutors and instructors have discharged their tasks. 
The application of science to the arts of life, has gone far 
to innke ** of one family all the nations of the eartli." The 
ocean has been bridged, the desert has been spanned, space 
itself has contracted into one quarter of its ancient dimen¬ 
sions. A voyage or journey from London to one of the 
Indian presidencies is hardly as hazardous an undertaking 
now, as a journey from the North f^ghlands or the South 
of Ireland to the British metropolis, in the days of our grand 
sires. And though the men who dwelt within the sound of 
Bow bells of a verity in their times cared little for the High¬ 
landers (save when they marched to Dek*by in 1745) or the 
citizens of Cork ; still we venture to assert that to the great 
body of the British people, the state and condition of that 
vast mass of the human family who reside in India, is a 
mystery as profound as the state and condition of the na¬ 
tives of Jupiter or Saturn. 

It is no easy matter to induce people to take an interest 
in what they do not comprehend, or to exert themselves in 
behalf of men, or of objects, they care little about. Now 
though there are few respectable families in the United 
Kingdom who are not bound to India by ties of the strong¬ 
est and tenderest nature ; still provided the monthly or bi¬ 
monthly letter is received, or the yearly or half yearly remit¬ 
tance comes safe to hand—the habits, manners and customs, 
the happiness or misery of the people of this country, form 
no topics for the domestic circle at home. If the relatives mr 
friena is well and thriving, if there is no war to endanger 
his safety, or visitation of Cholera to imperil his health, the 
wide spread desolation which disease may create amoi^ 
nullions, or the effects of famine in desolating whole dis¬ 
tricts : or the blessings of a bountiful harvest which scatters 
plenty ofer the ikee of the country, give rise to hardly apiasB- 
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ing remark, whether of pity or of pleasure. Nor are the 
dwellers in India free from blame in this respect; for of all 
the legions of lettiTs, which ^very Overland Mail conveys 
to the British shores, bearing with them joy and sorrow into 
the bosom of many a household, how few are there that 
shew the slightest coi)cern for the natives of the land! A 
neighbouring city prostrated by sickness, or swept away by 
a flood, will probabiy fill a far less prominent space in a 
home despatch, than some silly piece of Cantonment gossip, 
which ought to interest no one beyond the pasain^jiour* 
The visit of a Missionary “just from India” may rouse some 
little attention in a neighbourhood, but the interest excited 
flits away as the hour passes, and many a pious citizen 
and zealous Minister imagine they have discharged their 
duty to their Indian fellow mortals, when they have bene¬ 
volently bestowed a shilling or half a crown to send their 
gospel to the Hindoos—without perhaps troubling them¬ 
selves to enquire through what current their precious offer¬ 
ings are to be conveyed to the distant land—in which they 
felt a momentary interest. Men in high station are often 
deplorably ignorant of all that pertains to this country, and 
even in Parliament exhibit an extend of ignorance which is 
only not considered discreditable, because it is shared by 
the great body of the people of all grades. 

No well educated person will admit a total unacquaintance 
with the histories of Greece or Rome, or of any modern 
European nation; but there are many persons in«.what is 
called good society, who were they to display the full extent 
of their ignorance of India, its Geography, history, races 
and creeds—would neither be considered illiterate or unin*- 
formed. But India is as much a part of the British Empire 
aS”Northumborland or Cumberland, and her people as niuch 
the subjects of Queen Victoria as the dwellers in the fens 
of Lincoln or the bogs of Tipperary* It is not a little extra* 
ordinary, that works on India have never up to the present 
day formed a part or portion of the popular literature of 
England. The early conquests of the Spaniards in Aiaeiioa 
have been popularized by the pens both of original writers 
and a whole flock of compilers—and are familiar to all 
readers of all classes. The voyaros of f.'ook and Anson 
are most deservedly found on the shelves of every parish or 
school library, and the habits and manners of the Sonth-sea 
Manders are the favorite studies of the cottage fire 
Vet we tery much doubt ifin otie such instUudonaii account 
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of the religious habits or peculiar customs of the inhabitants 
of Hindostan finds a place, or, if it did^ would find a single 
reader. Yet the mythology,of the Hindoos is just as 
interesting from its traditions and antiquity as the mythology 
of the ancients, which is often taught to children with mv 
more care than the doctrines of scripture or the writings 
of the Bible; and the habits and customs of the people of 
India, were jhey unconnected with us by the bonds of subject 
ship, are in many respects far more curious, far more ancient 
and fas fnore connected with past ages, than the habits of 
South-sea Islanders or North American savages; and in 
many respects tend to illustrate and confirm the truths of 
holy writ. 

Very few works on India have become popular with liie 
British public, ^ishop Heber's travels, had probably a largr 
er share of public favor than any of the books in India which 
have issued from the Press during a quarter of a century~r 
and yet the information to be gleaned from these volumes is 
but scanty. The impressions of a well informed traveller, 
expressed with the elegance of a scholar, and the feelings 
of a Christian Gentleman, rendered the book agreeable to 
the general reader; but had Heber been spared to have 
made several visitations, and after a matured experience 

S ublished the result of his wanderings—we have little doubt 
e would have done much to popularize the subject; but 
interesting and attractive as his book will ever be, as the 
record of the observations of mind richly endowed by nature 
and improved by education, as a book of travels, it can never 
be rated high by any one who has resided in India, and is in 
any degree familiar with the habits of the people. Writers 
have put forth light works in abundance, which profess to 
•ketch Indian life and manners—but in all productions of 
this stamp, it is more ihe habits of the European than of 
the Native, that are depicted. And as such sketcliers have 
come to the country—umost if not altogether ignorant of 
the nadve language, character or feelings, they often form 
the most erroneoua ideas of the persons ^us depicted, and 
hence instead of difiiising information too often nropa^ate 
error. Old Indians are not much given to booK-making, 
and if perchance they do take up the pen, it is to advocate 
•ome partionlar question, or argue some particular point gf 
Indian ^r to support or impugn some particular 

views on the Indian revenue system, in which die inidatinl 
on^aregiddreBaed. It too oftmi happens diat die amount 
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of knoM'Iedgo which the reader is pre-supposed to possess, 
renders the whole production nearly unintellij^ble, at least 
distasteful to ordinary readers who know nothing practically 
of India or its institutions, and have only the idea that it is 
a very hot country where there are water drinking and rice 
eating races, a very innocent ill-used people, who some¬ 
times burn widows and devour children or thug travellers, as 
acts of mistaken religious zeal, and are ruled by a set of grasp¬ 
ing servants of the Honorable Company, who try to get ml 
they can from their poor persecuted innocents. Elphinstone 
is almost the only old Indian who has devoted his time and 
talents to make the land of his early days intelligible to his 
country men. But though he has written well, very well, 
stfll he has erred in making his history too long to be popular, 
and in many points too heavy to be a favorite with the gen¬ 
eral reader. Mill, who is received in F.ngland as a high 
authority on Indian questions, has been much overrated, and 
even in Wilson's edi^on the book is still held far beyond its 
worth. He was resolved to be a philosophical historian, and 
'to square all the actions of the people, who passed in review 
before him, by certain philosophit^al and moral maxims— 
which, however correct as abstract propositions, are like all 
other moralities hf which human actions are guided, obliged 
to bend to stern necessity. For in judging of the actions of 
men, whether in public or private life, the dictates of charity 
must force us to make large allowances where great ends are 
to be attained by very inadequate means. ThcTsage who 
weighs men's conduct by self prudence, without feding or 
knowing the difficulties by which the men he deals with are 
surrounded, sees actions from a very different point of view 
than those who were the actois or immediate spectators of 
the scene. He only will write history in the spirit of truth 
and justice, who deals with human actions, not by abstract 
propositions—but by knowing man as he is and ever will be. 
Old Dow deserves all the praise bestowed on him by Sir 
Walter Scott; and if rather too minute in his details, there 
is a vivacity in his narrative, and truthfulness in his history, 
which seem admirably calculated to render his work a 
favorite with young persons—and we should be glad to see a 
cheap and portable editimi of his works form one of the atock 
books of all Cadets. The early triuttipbs and victorious 
career of Clive: the exploits of Forde, Coote, and Law¬ 
rence, are worthy ^ being remembered, and ou^t tp be 
familiar to all Britons—and especially to* all who are to 
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make India the scene of their future lives. And in no work 
do they show forth with greater brilliancy—than in the 
pages of Orme—himself a witness of much he describes, 
and anxious that all who contributed to raise the name, 
fame, and power, of England in Hindostan (or Indostan as 
he writes it) should, from the Commander to the Sergeant, 
receive their need of praise ; and in days when opportuni¬ 
ties of distinction were afforded to all grades serving in our 
ranks to an extent which can never exist iti more fully 
organized armies ; for never can such a prize be played for 
and won, a second time. There was so much a feeling of 
fairness in chronicling the exploits of brave soldiers, who 
did the state good service as sergeants or gunners, as in 
recording the names and doings of those who held a higher 
position, that we cannot help holding in profound respect 
the historian who has ventured to do justice to the humble 
as well as to the high; and in those stirring times the part 
enacted by men of low degree was often far from unim¬ 
portant. A good history of the rise^nd progress of our 
power in the East is still to be written—it is a theme 
which is as well suited to occupy the time and talents of 
a historian of the first brder, as were the early conquests 
of the Spaniards in the new world. Wha^«Robertson did for 
Cortes and Pizarro, has yet to be done for Clive and Coote; 
and though these heroes may not have been immaculate, 
or their acts, and especially Clive’s, free from some grave 
stains, still on the whole their character, for integrity and 
heroism, must ever occupy a high nich in the temple of 
fame. Macaulay has, in his sketches of Clive and Warren 
Hastings, shewn his capacity for writing, and his capability 
of appreciating the difficulties and estimating the re¬ 
quirements of Indian statesmanship in the olden time ; and 
when be has finished his work on the mother country, the 
history of the proudest of her foreira possessions is a theme 
not unworthy of his high renown. He is personally indebted 
to India for having opened to him a path to fortune—if not to 
fame, which he never could have enjoyed in his own country 
-—and though his knowledge of the country from personal 
observation extended little, if at all, above Barrackpore, 
•fill he knew enough of his subject, to avoid the errors 
which must invariably beset the progress of writers who 
have only viewed the country through Uie often false medium 
of other Uien's eyesr-and had sufficient experience of native 
charade^ and habits to know that a statesman or Ueoers^ 
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who has to deal with native powers and native functionaries 
hai often to adopt means and apply maxims which may seem 
doubtful, impolitic, or perhaps jndefensible, in more civilised 
regions. Aiacaulay's graphic sketches and clear delinea¬ 
tions would render much that in the hands of ordinary narra¬ 
tives is dull and uninteresting, pleasing and instructive ; and 
by vivid pictures of men and manners, clear expositions of 
states of society which are nearly unintelHmble to European 
readers would be reduced to the lev^lof allordinary readers. 
'Who that has perused his admirable chapter on the state of 
Society in England during Charles the Ilnd's^reign, has not 
been impressed with a far better idea of the habits and 
mannei% of our forefathers than he could have derived from 
many volumes when the topics were treated of by men of 
orduiary powers ? 

Popular Lectures are now quite the order of the day. The 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Carlisle, and Lord John Russell,^with 
many other Peers and Plebeians, all and each lecture to 
Mechanics, Merchants, and others of the non-literary com¬ 
munity. You cannot open a newspaper, from the broad^ 
sheet of the Times to the most obscure provincial journal, on 
which lectures to young men, old Ladies, and people of sects 
are not advertised.* Poetry, Painting, Gardening, Philoso¬ 
phy—Popei 7 —Protestantism, the Holy Land, the Turkish 
empire, Greece and Rome ancient and modern, in short all 
sorts of subjects are made the text for popular orations. 
But since the days when James Silk Buckingham.perambu- 
lated the United Kingdom and the United States, tiling 
his admiring Auditors a little of India and a great deal 
about himself, no one has attempted to popularise India by 
giving lectures on her History, past and present, her re¬ 
sources, people, religion, -&c. In the hands of a man of^ 
ordinary powers of elocution, and with a moderate amount of 
knowledge of the subject, we know few themes which Could 
be rendered more suited to a short view, in popular lectures. 
To most of the audiences, the mvthology of the Hindoos 
Would he a novelty—a correct and dear account of division of 
castes—and its effects on the social state of the Hindoos not 
less so. While a really accurate description of the country, 
Us soil, climate, and capabilities) the remains of former |^n- 
deur, the different styles of architecture*-*the historical evmits 
ancient times—together with the rise and process of our 
own power, and the nature and tendency of our institutions, 
might profitably occupy a dosen of eveningo—noji-prote as 
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great a novelty to the hearers as a new Pantomine, and cer¬ 
tainly convey to their minds as large a share of instruotion 
as is usually derived from l^tures on history or descriptive 
accounts of foreign lands. 

One of the chief, if not the chief, benefits, derived from 
a course of popular instruction, is the desire of knowledge 
it excites. The Edinburgh Review, in an article by 
Jeffrey on a batch of Sir Walter Scott’s novels (which in 
those days followed ei^h other with such marvellous rapidity 
that periodical critics could hardly keep pace with the pro¬ 
lific coinage of the great man’s brain) remarked that the 
author’s fictions had excited a greater thirst for knowledge 
of history among the middling and lower clasfts—than 
any other author’s who has ever written fiction in the presmit 
age. And so it is with popularized knowledge in what¬ 
ever shape it appears—whether through the medium of the 
Novelist’s fancy, or the lecturer’s address. People wish to 
•know something more of a book or a topic which has afforded 
them satisfaction or amusement, and^eek for it accordingly; 
for true it is that knowledge advances rapidly ^whenever it 
is presented in a pleasing garb. All who have been privi¬ 
leged to listen to and sHkre in the conversation of men of talent, 
are well aware how much they owe to such intercourse— 
into how many paths of knowledge their minds have been in¬ 
clined to wander from the desire of knowing more of what 
they have heard discussed ; and it is we believe owing to the 
want of intellectual excitement to be found in Indian Society 
—'that so little has really been done to,, raise the tone and 
confirm the character of our social intercourse in this coun¬ 
try. We should consider a brighter dawn was rising on the 
land we live in, could we learn that some man of eloquence 
and knowledge was delivering Lectures onlndia, its history 
and people. 

The mode of Government, the character and effects of our 
legal and revenue systems—are subjects for giving to the 
British public some idea of the way in which upwards of a 
hundred millions of people now under British protection 
—live, move, and have their being. To legislate for a race 
whose peculiarities are unknown to those who make the 
laws is .a sure method of profound blundering, and here it Is 
that English legislature for India is usually both crude and 
indigested—-and it is to make the people <» England eanri- 
hle of tlus great fauh, that they TMuire to know something 
more of Inma tbui diey now w». For until the great body * 
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of the people are tolerably acquainted with this country and 
its inhabitantSi it is in vain to hope the legislature will 
deal out that measure of justicei—which its millions of 
human beings have a right to demand from their assumed 
protectors. It is also only an act of justice to the industri¬ 
al classes of our own country ; who have as yet but derived 
a hundredth part of the benefit they might enjoy—from the 
demands for their products from the people of llindoos- 
tan—as these are willing to use the manufactures of Great 
Britain. The march of improvemenfl is not standing still, 
but the pace at which our India authorities move is some¬ 
what slow for the express train speed of other lands; and 
whoeveriloubts that if English capital found its way out to 
tills country in a more copious shower, and the ebb and flow 
of Indian markets were more sensibly felt in our great 
commercial marts, there would be a far greater impetus 

f iven to all that concerns the improvement of the country. 

'eople are not now indifferent to the fluctuations of Indian 
cmnm'ercial prosperity,^but when we consider the almost 
boundless field which she opens for barter (in which nil 
commerce consists) the commerce which now exists betiveen 
tlie two great countries may be said to be in its infancy— 
and who can speculate on the effects of its reaching a vigor¬ 
ous maturity ? The poverty of the people is alone a 
check to the demand for British manufactured goods—their 
iterance and want of agricultural skill one of the greatest 
tdiecks to improvement in products suited to tjie home 
market; and to theoe we must add the defective state of our 
internal communications, and the consequent heavy charges 
on transport of all the products of the soil. It is not from 
Manchester Cottton Commissioners we anticipate much bene¬ 
fit, though even‘that measure shewed an anxiety on the part 
of its originators to gain infoimation as to our most important 
products. It is from the people of England generally shew¬ 
ing such a degree of interest in this country as will re-act 
on Indian authorities and make them amenable to the voice 
of public opinion—^that we anticipate the grandest means of 
placing India on a proper footing among the dominions 
of our vast empire, or among the nations of the eartli. It baa 
been the use and wont of the English press to cry down the 
credit of it's Indian sister—and for great men of a certain 
school to denounceour doings as boisterous, factious and evi- 
^ncing all ill qualities the press is hw to. W ith a little tmth^ 
there is much falsehood in all this. Our press is pjiwerleit 
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in itself, and may vainly cavil at the measures of Govern¬ 
ment ; for considering that our rulers are independent of 
public opinion on which the press acts—the influence of the 
Indian Pr^s or the measures of Government cannot be very 
great, though we believe that even the wise heads of the 
Council Chamber do not altogether'despise the discussions 
of Newspapers and periodicals. There is, however, another 
means by which the jsress may tell on men in high places, 
and that is through tne reflex of the English press. If a 
measure is keenly advocated or opposed through our local 
press—the probability is that one side or the other will be 
taken up in the leading journals at home ; and though a 
Governor General and liis legislative council may look with 
in<lifFerence at the comments of Indian Journals—to pretend 
indifference to the favor or censure of the broad sheets 
which issue from the Printing House Square and other 
such establishments, re-echoed through the provinces, is not 
so easy ; and just in proportion as \he public understand 
little of tlie merits of an Indian question are they likely to 
be guided by the opinions of the Newspapers. A leader in 
the Times, Chronicle Ar Daily News will be read and their 
views adopted: when the discussions of the local publications 
coming within reach w'ould be looked on with disgust. Ad¬ 
mirable as arc the leaders in these great journals on Euro¬ 
pean subjects, yet when India is the theme—^unless they 
follow in the wake of the local press, or can secure the ser¬ 
vices of an Indian pen, it is strange what blunders creep into 
print—and how weakly and imperfectly clever men write and 
reason on topics they see, and comprehend, but through a 
glass darkly. * 

Great questions of vast moment must come before Parlia¬ 
ment in the course of the passing Session; Yet if we con¬ 
sider the mass of human beings whose interests are involved 
in the Indian discussions now pending, we do not consider 
that any one question is of equal magnitude to the future 
Government of this great country. Yet it is probable that 
the fate of a corrupt corporation, or a member of the ad- 
ministradon getting out of joint with his Colleagues, would 
excite a greater sensation not only among the members of 
either house, but throughout the country, than the terms of 
the renewal of the Company's lease, or tne fliture form our 
Government is to assume for a period of years* If die 
Christian people of England felt these reimonBibilities, or 
were duly sensible of their dutfbs to the people of Hindostan 
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could such things be ? Could the prosperity or misery—the 
enlightenment or the moral darkness—the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity or the continuing of a de^ading idolatry of one hun¬ 
dred millions of human beings,—who live under^ our rule, 
aflPord the means ot comfort and prosperity to a large body 
of our fellow countrymen, support the credit of our arms and 
are among the nations of the earth the greatest or nearly 
the greatest consumers of our products, and capable of yield¬ 
ing us the materials for the infinite increase of those arts 
and manufactures on which our national greatness mainly 
depend,—receive no larger portion of the attention of our 
people and legislature than some ephemeral topic of party 
strife, which involves no principle and will justly sink into 
oblivion ere the year or perhaps the month draws to a close ? 
If the people of England are proud of their privileges— 
jealous of the hi^h standard of moral and religious feeling 
which should exist throughout the land—anxious for the dit^ 
fusiodofthe knowledge*,me science, thejustice and happiness 
which they themselves enjoy—let them remember that nations 
have duties and responsibilities as well as individ4alsj and 
that if aa a nation Britain neglects the responsibilities towards 
the dependency which providence has placed under her 
charge, the day of reckoning will yet come; and it will be a 
lieavj one, replete with national disgrace now, and the 
scorn of future ages hereafter. We look for better things, 
and trust that the hour is not distant when India,—brought 
more near to Britain than even she now is—may* feel the 
effects of propinquity and reciprocal interest, in all that 
relates to the two countries, and, gaining in knowledge, 
science, pure relimon and the arts of Hfe, may in return scat¬ 
ter the l^efits she can bestow on the industrious millions 
of the British islands. 



A HASTY RETROSPECT OF. WARS IN INDIA 

DUaiMG THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS* 


Part I. The Afghan War. 

The Burmese and Bhurtpore wars having been brought 
to an honorable conclusion in 1826, and the registered debt 
of India only increased by £13,000,000 Sterling,—Lord Am« 
herst resigned the Governor Generalship of India; and wu 
succeeded in 1828 by Lord William Bentinck, the Ex-6o< 
vernor of Madras, whose administration of that presidency^ 
not many years previous, had been severely censured by the 
Company. 

On assuming the Government, his Lordship comnienced 
carrying out tlie instructions and orders he received from 
home. The army was reduced ; a system of economy 
established in the various departments of Government; and 
sundry allowances made to the Army under the name of 
iaiia, were either diminished or done away with, more 'id 
the dissatisfaction of the Army than the benefit of the Com« 
pany. 

Lord Combermere the Commander-In-Chief resigned ib 
disgust, and was succeedtHl by Sir Edward Barnes, tfiiort^ 
ly afterwArdsi(in 1833,) Sir Edward resigned ; and Lord 
william, whose incapacity for Military Command had been 
proved on the Eastern Coast of Spain, united the functions 
of Commander-in-chief to those of Governor General; 
abolished flogging in the Native Army, and declared tho. 
practice of buttee punishable in the Criminal Courts. 

In 1831, Lord Ellenborough, president of the Indian 
Sourd of Control, under pretence of conveying presents 
to Uunjeet Singh the Lion of Lahore, directed Lieutenant 
Burnes to explore the Indus ; and this officer expressed a 
very strong opinion that a great and profitable trade might 
be created, and that the Indian Government ought to incur 
any expense or risk) sooner than lose it. / 

Receiving the most liberal encouragement from-tbe 
vernor. Generali who . thought that if knowledge of ^ 
getMiuloonditioaof Ao oouate^ ihro* whidi he i nt e nw fi 
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to pursue his researches, would be useful to the British 
(rovernment,—“ independently of after advantages which 
might be expected from such a jourrtey,’*—Burncs with 
a small party descended tlie Sutledge, crossed the Hydaspes, 
and passed on to the city of Cabul, where he Was received 
with much friendship /ind hospitality by Dost Mahomed 
Khan, wl)o then reigned without a competitor. It was 
during his residence here, and in his travels thro* Afghanistan, 
that he imbibed the idea that a great and flourishing trade 
might be carried on, and intimate connexions established 
%rith the people of the country. And altho* lee was perfect¬ 
ly cognisant of the fierce, treacherous, and sanguinary dii- 
position of these semi-barbarians, he still flattered himself 
that with skill and judgment they would easily be managed. 

Passing through Kiz-kooduk Kusliee, Bokhara, and Astra- 
bad, by means of the friendly assistance of different rulers, 
and at times attaching himself to caravans when crossing 
the des^ts of Tartary, he at length reached Teheran the 
capitakof Persia: and formed the false and erroneous im¬ 
pression that a Russian Army, with the Persians as allies, 
'might by moving in an opposite direction get through the 
mountain passes of Afghanistan, and carrying with them 
. their cannon and materiel, pass through the Punjaub and 
m-Sutledge states, eveiftually deploying on the plains ef 
^ndostaii. 

Whilst Burnes was pushing his way to Teheran, his 
mind occupied with prodigious dreams of conquest, and 
the vast mercantile advantages to be derived from a 
trade with the different countries throogh wliioli he travelled, 
and, last though not least, the secret political measures ne¬ 
cessary to thwart the supposed (but imajptiary) views of 
Russia in the East, Colonel Pottinger was attempting to 
affect a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde, to open the rivers 
of the Punjaub,—thus creating much alarm in the mind of 
our old ally Runjeet Singh, who at the same time was kept 
fo good humour by another Embassy under Captain Wade. 

fn 1885, Lord William's ill health rendered it necessary 
for him to return to England. At Calcutta the MereantUe 
jeommunity presented him an address, couched in the warm¬ 
est and most grateful lan^age •, the native populatioa de¬ 
clared his only act unkTndness was leaving them. Tim 
^mmunitv at iar^e -requested his Lordship to allow kia 
ttqiue to M cast m'brbiifec, executed by Chantry* aed placed 
on a finay stead id aolie attospieiieiui part Galftttta; the 
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Directors eulogised his GoTernment in high ilown language 5 
and his distinguished ability was the only topic of conrer* 
aation in all circles. , * 

We shall presently come to matters less pleasing: the teari 
and lamentations of a thousand fond and aifectionate heai^ta 
sorrowing for the loss of friends and relations: the wholesale 
slaughter of 13,000 men: described, as Sir R. Peel observed 
in the House of Commons, by the only individual who had 
escaped, in the following terms,—** My life has been saved 
In a most wonderful manner, and 1 am the only Luropean 
who has escaped from the Cabul Army.” England was over¬ 
whelmed with gr>ef, and consternation ; those even who had 
lost no relations feeling acutely the disgrace which had fallen 
on the arms of their countrymen. 

, Lord Auckland was appointed by the Whig ^Government 
to succeed Lord V^'illiam Hentink. But it is now necessary 
to return to the events which were taking place at Cabul and 
Herat, during the residence of Burnes at the former place 
in the winter of 1837 and -38. * 

The Afghan ruler of Herat was engaged in a bloody strife 
with the Afghan Sirdars of Candahar. The three brothers 
who ruled in that part *of Afghanistan, Kohuii DU Khan, 
Kohnn Dil Khan, and Meer Dil Khan, were actually in 
treaty with the Persians, to assist in the subjugation of 
Khamran and their countrymen. English money was freely 
odered; but jealous of Burnes’ connexion with the ruler of 
Cabul, they declined the oUer, stating that their wish was to 
ruin Khamran, and make themselves- masters of Herat. 
Their real object, like that of Dost Mahomed, was to play 
England against Russia and Persia, and vice versa. 

The situation of Dost Mahomed was more perilous, fie 
bad entered into engagements with the Shah, to assist in 
the destruction of Prince Khamran. If Khamran gained t^e 
day Cabul was within his reach ; whereas if Khamran was 
beaten, Cabul was in the power of the Shah. 

The Shah, determined upon inflicting signal punishmept 
on Khamran, and obtaining possession of Herat. In spite*uf 
Jill the endeavours and remonstrances of Messrs. McNeil 
mmk Enke» our representatives at Teheran^ he placed l;i^ 
^■cKpit the bead of an Army of 40,003 men, and 70,piec^ 
t>f Artillery (in June 1837,) and commenced bis march upon 
Herat But he was so completely unaceustom^ to m 
aaeveauint of large bodies,, and tbe transperjtof all 
«eq|Q»ttp to redoot a « 6 d 
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till November following: two months after Burnes arrived 
at Cabul. The celebrated (so-called) siege of Herat now 
commenced ; Burnes* left no jneasures untried to induce 
Dost Mahomed to act against the Shah; but the former, as 
nsual with all native rulers, promised every thing, and did 
nothing. He hated prince Khamran more than any of his 
enemies: and cared not for the result, provided he obtained 
advantageous terms for himself. 

When the Persian rabble army reached Herat, a Russian 
agent appeared at Cabid with great promises of assistance in 
money, from Russia. The Dost*s vacillating character now 
became apparent; young Pottinger was assisting Khamran 
in the defence of Herat; Burnes was oftering money to the 
Candahar Chiefs who were secretly in league with the Shah, 
to drive the Persians out of the country ;«but these chiefs, 
jealous of the Cabul prince, had declined the offer. 

It would have been evident to any common mind, that a 
treaty with either of tlie three parties was mere waste-paper. 
The country was in a state of civil war, commotion, and 
disorganisation:—^no Government, no settled autliority; the 
chiefs consulted their own advantage, and made protestations 
of friendship with the English, or Riissian, as the fancy of 
moment suited. 

In the spring of 1838, Bitmes took his departure,—leav« 
isff Cabul with abundant profession of friendship from Dost 
Mahomed, who was doubly disappointetl, and more per¬ 
plexed than ever. Burnes had no authority for* giving a 
subsidy ; no mon^ had arrived from Russia ; and the 
Chief at Herat, aided by an English Officer, was making a 
brilliant defence of that city. 

In this moment of difficulty and intrigue, it is more than 
pfobsble that Dost Mahomed felt more inclined for an alii* 
ahee with the Russians,—feeling satisfied that the EngltA 
would not break their engagements with Runjeet Singh, or 
do anything to force the Sikhs to surrender the conquests 
they had made from the Dooranee Empire in Cashmere, 
Phshawnr, the Punjaub, and Mooltan. 

- To make the state of aftairs^more intelligible, it will be as 
well to trace the rise and fall of the Dooranee Empire. The 
ftnmder was Ahmed Shah of the Sudoozie £unily f tdeing 
advantage of the ascendancy of the Dooranees over tne 
Ghilaies, with iriu)ni the chi^ power had before resided, he 
consixtated in tlwwiiMleof last century one compact nation 
of iitfhMisrhi place ribseU-cenmiitedooiifetomoy # mg e h' 
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HcAn tribesi clans, aifd families, vhich had preTiously existed* 
A great Commander, statesman, and politician, he warred sue* 
cessfully against Persia, subdi^ed Khorassan as far as Mescbfd 
to the west; reduced Balkh and the neiglibouring Usbecks 
beyond the* Hindoo Kosh, awed Bukliara, over*ran the 
Punjaub, acquired Cashmere, occupied Sirhiod, took Delhi 
and Agra, and overthrew the Malirattas. Boutra Daood- 
poutra, and Scinde, were his tributaries ; Beloochistan and 
beistan of the desert, were part of his kingdom. He died'in 
1773, and was succeeded by his son Timour bhah, who was 
succeeded by ^einan bhah, wlio was dethroned by his bro¬ 
ther Mahmood, who was dethroned by Shah Shooja-al- 
Idooik, who was dethroned by Futteh Khan chief of the 
great Barrukzye family of the Doorannee Empire, who 
retored Mahmood, but governed under the title of Vizier.^ 
Khsmran, son of Mahmood, persuaded his father to put out 
the Vizier’s eyes, whereupon the brothers of the blinded 
man took up arms, and the barbarous princes hacked the 
old Vizier to pieces in open Durbaif Mahmood and his 
son were soon driven in night to Herat; where the former 
died, and Kamran retained the Government of the city and 
province. • 

Shah Shooja was now recalled, but again dethroned and 
succeeded by his brother Eyoeb. * Azeem Khan, the eldest 
surviving brother of Futteh Khan, became vizier, and 

f overned in Eyoob’s name. Civil commotions followed; 

^yoob and-his son became exiles, and the great Dooranee 
Empire was broken up.—During these Civil Wars the 
Persians recovered Khorasan, and aieiiaced Herat; the 
King of Bokhara appropriated Balkh, and the neighbour¬ 
ing Uzbeks resumed their independence* Cashmere, Pe¬ 
shawar, the Punjaub, Mooltan, and part ef Daoodpoutni 
eventually became the prey of Runjeet Singh* 

The British had in the meantime conquered Tippoo Sul- 
ten, overthrown the Maharattas, added i>tttue and Sirhiiid 
-to their Empire, and established themsdves on die upp^ 
fiutledge at Loodiana. 

The Bhawul Khan now ceased to be tributary to Cabal; 
the Brahoe-ttelooch prince of Khelat and Seistan of tfan 
Jndosi assumed independent sovereignty, and'allied lumMff 
with the Ameers of Scinde, who not only neglected to pay 
tribute, but seised a part of Afghanistw osk right bew 
of tthe Indus. The biil^tribes of Belooebi^im resca^^ 
^haisMlipeccntio iadepenrien^ and the, Athena 
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iiRir great divisions holding together *a8 a nation only hf 
their common religion. Prince Kamran held Herat. 

The brothers of the two Viaders, Futteh and Azeem Khan 
appropriated the rest of the kingdom; one seized Candahar 
city and provincea second took Pesliawur, paying tribute 
to Runjeet Singh. The tiiird brother, the celebrated Dost 
Mahomed, became chief of Cabul. His rule extended be¬ 
yond the Hindoo Kosh on the North; to Herat on the 
West; to Jellalabad on the East; and to Ghuzni, including 
that town, southwards. 

Burnes' departure from Cabul in the spring of 1838. has 
been already noticed. Passing through Peshawur and La¬ 
hore, he proceeded to Simla, to take part in a council of 
our North-Western-Frontier Residents, and diplomatists. 
Impressed with the necessity of keeping Herat free of the 
Persians, this council advocated the replacing Shah Shooja 
on jthe throne of Cabul; the reason assigned being, that 
Dost Mahomed was not to be trusted. The Dooranee Em¬ 
pire was to be re-e*stab!ished. To accomplish this, an 
Army was to be collected, on the upper Sutledge; between 
that and Cabul was the Punjaub: but the Sikh monarch 
was a wily and powerful man, though a proclaimed friend 
and ally. 

‘ It would have been mare consistent with the claims of 
Shah Shooja, to h^e demanded from Runjeet Singh tlie 
restoration of the Dooranee provinces, which he hud re¬ 
cently got possession of by the force of arms. For in this 
he differed from the other powers who had broken from the 
Afghan monarchy; tkeif merely asserted their independence, 
if exception be made for the small district of Cutch Gun- 
dava sdzed by the Ameers of Scinde. Runjeet however 
was far too fierce and powerful to be dealt*roughly with. 
It was safer to give to him, than attempt taking from him. 
A tripartite treaty was concocted, as if it were a voluntary 
c5mpact between equal and independent powers under¬ 
standing their own interests, and able to maintain them 
the contracting parties being the Mahar^jdb Runjeet Singh, 
the Anglo Indian Government, and Shah Sliooja. 

This treaty of eighteen artieles' offensive and defensive 
bound Shah Shooja to relinquish his rights on Cashmere, 
Peshawur, Attock, and a number of smaller possessions^ 
all ravish^ by Ruqket from the Dooranee Monarchy, it 
bound him also wb^ re-established at CabooltwaAake 
^sents, god inirhffietta wiQle praetieaUy to adusvndpdge 4ke 
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sapTemacy. of the Maharajah ; though they w«re atyled ia. 
the treaty equals. If Shah Shooja called tor the aul of the 
Sikh troops, tliey were to share in the plunder of thereat 
Barsukzye clan, comprising tRe noblest families in Afghan* 
istan.—'rhis*articie, at once impolitic and shameful, was di«* 
creditable to civilisation, and reduced Lord Auckland’a 
negotiation to the level of barbarism.* 

All the dispositions for a grand campaign beyond the 
Indus in the heart of the Afghan country, were made* 
MarchiiTg orders were already issued, when Lord Auckland 
received intelligence of the siege of Herat having been aban¬ 
doned by the Versians. Thus the key to India could not 
be given by them to the Russians ; for the Persians had not 
got it to give.—An expedition from Bombay liad lauded 
Karrack in the Persian gulf (in the centre of the 8hah*8 
dominionsj in June ; and his attention being diverted from 
the siege of Herat, he raised it in September, and retreate4 
with his rabble Army, having lost at least 3000 men. 

This intelligence however had no*apparent effect on the 
counsels of men who had made up their minds for war. The 
invasion of Afghanistan was settled. And for what purpose? 
To place a proud tyraift on the throne ; to force him on a 
people who detested him ; and to provoke in the end a dis¬ 
aster so dire, that it fills the mind with horror. In October 
1838, the war-proclamation was issued at Simla, and the 
Army completed to £00,000 men. But Runjeet Singh, in 
despite of the treaty which had been drawn up at Lahore by 
McNoghten and Burnes, refused to allow our Troops to 
cross the Punjaub.—Now was the time for Lord Auckland 
to have acted with decision. An Army of reserve shou^ 
bave been assembled on the Sutledge ; the slightest opposi¬ 
tion on the part of Runjeet Singh to our using the Punjaub 
AS the base of operations in the invasion of Afghanistan, 
should have been followed by the immediate subjugation of 
Runjeet and the restoration of the provinces he had captur* 
ed from the Dooranee Lmpire. The distance to Cabuli 
from Ferosepore, was only about 540 miles, a distaz&ce 
beyond all comparison less than the route eventually pursu¬ 
ed. Disregarding however all Military considerations, of 
which his lordship and his advisers were as totally ignorant 
as they ifere disdainful of equity in their policy, it was resolv¬ 
ed to perpetyate against the Ameers of Scinde, that which 
they fgsxed to carry out against the.mqre powerful Mabara* 
jah. ^^ikarpoprin Scipd the rendesyqiub 
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the advjmce was to be through the Bolen pass, Qaettohi Can'* 
hahar, and Ghuzni,—the latter a fortress of no mean repute. 

* The distance to Cabul by this route was not less t^an 1300 
miles; whilst the rear of the army remained exposed to the 
incensed Ameers, the hostile Belooch tribes of the hills, and 
the doubtful faith of Hunjeet Singh and his discontented 
Sirdars. In December the army was put in motion:—short¬ 
ly after which Sir Henry Fane resigned in consequence of 
ill health, and the force was left without a Commander-in- 
chief. 


The Bengal army, the Bombay army, Shah Shoopah*8 rab¬ 
ble, and the other contingent forces, went on each in its own 
way:—and the Head Quarters of the Bengal army reached 
Candahar on the SOtli of April, having marched 1000 miles 
since quitting Ferozepore. The . Bombay column was only 
60 miles behind, moving by the Gundava pass and Khelat: 
bHit tlie former having been reported impracticable, the 
column was compelled to move forward by the Bulan Pass,—* 
having already sustained heavy losses ; and reached Candahar 
on the 4th May. The Shah was here placed upun the throne, 
but a few months only had elapsed, when the country was 
i^tiun in insurrection. The combined army, under Sir John 
Keane, continued its much upon Ghuzni, the gates of which 
■trong-hold were blown in with gunpowder, and the Foit 
after some severe fighting carried. On tlie 30tli July Sic 
John Keane and the army marched out of Gluizni, fbr Ca- 
bul: but ere arriving at the capital found that Dost Mahom- 
med had fled to the wild country beyond the Ojeua. Tlie 
force encamped under the wails, on the evening of the 6c4 
August. Sir John Keane, Mcj||aghten, and Sir Willoughby 
Cotton were shortly invested mth the Orders of the re-nas¬ 
cent Dooranee Empire; and the former, cunsitlering matters 
settled, hurried back^to lndia^and thence to England, tp be 
raised to the tittle of Baron Keane of Ghuzni and Cappo- 
min, with a pension of a year for three lives, and 

As thanks of Parliament and the Court of Directors. Lord 


Auckland was raised in the Peerage to the rank of an Earl; 
and ftunjeet Singh was gathered to bis Fathers. 

in October 1&9, Shim Soi^ah being Aus ranestablish- 
ed on his throne,—the Botah^ eolomn wiu withdrawn: and 
aU Ae force returning to India bad JMSt .Aa’WjpM the 
80A of that monA. ind wend a nt lyfjam- aliajli)s..<sonlia* 

C iYfbout 8 , 600 JkMsii and W 

t and mce eetshUMdwt Mdudi ^ fAer ‘, 
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positions, suffering intense privations from the severity of the 
weather, and want of provisions. In the spring of 1840 the 
Gliilzies and Other tribes commenced attacking the out* 
posts; but our Troops were generally successful. As the 
summer advAnced, Dost Manommed returned to Afghan* 
istan, and stirred up a holy war for, die expulsion of thA 
unbelieving English. As he approached Cabul several 
actions were fought, and severe loss was indicted on the 
enemy. In November the Dost surrendered, and, being 
allowed to visit Calcutta, the Governor General received him 
with much reject; and £30,000 a year was settled on him. 
The activity of our moveable columns under General Sale 
and Dennie reduced the country round Cabul to a tranquil 
state. Khelat had been reduced by the Bombay Force un¬ 
der Sir T. Wiltshire, in the previous year. 

Comparative tranquility reigned in and round Cabul. But 
the fierce tribes in the country to the East of the Boldh 
Pass, united with some of the Ameers troops, were threaten¬ 
ing our communications; and several disasters were sustained 
on our side. The army had been repeatedly re-inforced ; 
still no arrangements eitlier for its victualling, or safe return, 
were in apparent contemplation. In May 1^1, the coming 
storm was prognosticated by Major Pottinger ;^but Bumes 
and McNaghten were deaf to remonstrance. On tlie 2nd 
November the massacre commenced; Sir Alexander Burney 
Lieut. Burnes, Broadfoot, and every man woman and child 
found in the future Resident’s quarters, were barbarously 
murdered. Instead of attacking the insurgents and making 
a terrible example, nothing was done. The Offieflar in chief 
command was worn out by A long and painful illness ; the 
next in rank shrunk from responsibility. Sir W. Macnagh- 
ten declared the storm would soon blow over; but mat¬ 
ters grew worse; on the 22nd November Akbar Khan ar¬ 
rived, and barbarously murdered McNaghten with his own 
hand, the fallowing day. On the fatal 6th Jan. 1842, the 
force, consisting of 4/500 fighting men cleared out of Cabal, 
several officers and ladies being left as hostages. Then 
was enacted a tragedy as bloody as any recorded in histoiy; 
our Soldiers being fired upon and murdered, until nothing 
was left to kill.—16,000 persons, in all, perished through, 
cold, famine, and incessant attacks of a faithless and fero¬ 
cious enemy. The Cabul Army was destroyed, Dr. Brydon ' 
being the only offieer of the force whe reached Jelledabad, 
which fortress Genwal Sale occupied, in spite of all the in* 
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sane orders he had received to evacuate it. The defence 
of Jellalabad, on which everything now depended, reflects 
immortal honor and renown on the general and his brave 
garrison. He held his own, instead of retreating by Pesh- 
awur, in which case his force must have been*anninilated ; 
he contended against Akar Khan and 9000 men with brilli¬ 
ant success, although the parapets he had built up were de¬ 
molished by violent earthquakes, the principal gate (facing 
Cabul) in ruins, and one third of the fortress open to an 
assault. As the difficulties of the garrison increased, so 
did their courage ; although they slept for.weeks on their 
arms, nothing could shake their firmness or resolution. 
The numerous attacks of the Afghans were repulsed ; on the 
7th April the Lion liearted old Sale sallied forth with 

a part only of the force which Akbar boasted he was 
blockading, took two Afghan standards, recovered four 
•F our guns previously captured at Cubul, and seized on 
nearly all Akbar's stores, tents, and ordnance. In this 
sanguinary cngngemeht, the ill-requited but gallant Donnie 
fell at the head of his Ilrigade. Sale’s situation was still 
doubtful; his provisions were nearly exhausted, when tlie 
joyful news arrived (loth April) that Pollock’s camp was 
close at hAd. Moving through the Khybcr Puss, Pol¬ 
lock overcame every obstacle, and inflicted severe loss 
on the enemy ; but partly owing to the indecision of Go¬ 
vernment, and partly from the difficulty of procuring pro¬ 
visions and transport, he was forced to remain at Jellalabad 
till the middle of July, when instructions we^e received 
from Loi'd Ellcnhoroiigh to advance on Cabul as quickly 
as possible. On the ^Oth August the march commenced, 
—Nott having moved out of Candahar on the 15th, At 
this crisis General Elphinstone breathed his last; his suf¬ 
ferings were most intense, but the Christian fortitude and 
resignation with which he endured the most frightful tor¬ 
ture, gained him the affectionate regard and admiration of 
those who witnessed his iinal struggles, and who looked on 
him as the victim less of his own faults than of the errors 
of others. 

The treacherous Shah Shooia, on whose account so many 
lives had been sacrificed, fell a victim to treachery; the 
clans about Cabul were broken up by dissensions; the Balia 
Hissar was occupied by no less than four distinct tribes, the 
Dooranees, the Baaukzies, the Ghilzies, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes. As Pollock's Army advanced on Cabul^ it had 
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some sharp woi'kj first at the memorable Jugdulluck Pass, 
and afterwards a little beyond Tezeen, where he was op¬ 
posed by some 10 or 12,000 men under AkbarKhan. After 
beating this force the Army continued its inarch without 
molestation, arrived at Cabul on the l/)th of September, and 
planted the British colors on the B^lla liissar; the Town 
was nearly deserted. 

It has been already stated that General Nott left Canda- 
har on the 15th of August. When the disasters at Cabul 
look place, the General was not one likely to give way to 
despair; but fpll of courage and hope he disobeyed repeat¬ 
ed orders to retreat, wrote to Lord Auckland beseeching 
him not to be disheartened, and undertook to march from 
Candahar to Cabul as soon as the roads were practicable. 
Well in truth did he assert the honor of old England in 
Afghanistan, fully and sternly determined to recover the 
fame of our reputation, avenge the bloody and treacheroifs 
slaughter of our Troops, and release the hostages. Well 
aware was he that if we left Afghanfstan in disgrace, we 
should become the laughing stock of the world, and all India 
would rise against us.—Mark his own words :—“ When 
among our own countryhien all was panic ahd infatuation, 
from Lord Auckland down to the Drum-boy, what could be 
expected but disaster and disgrace ? When the Press was 
calumniating, and abusing our brave men, I would with 
confidence have led 5000 sepoys against 20,000 Afghans. 
When 1 endeavoured to uphold the honor of my country¬ 
men, I was told —it is on official record ,—“your conduct 
has been injudicious, and shews you are unfit mr any Com¬ 
mand.” Unfit, forsooth ! ! ! Under the walls of Candahar, 
this injudicious and unfit Commander first inflicted severe 
loss on the Afghans, destroying 2000 of their best Troops. 
On his route to Cabul he came across Sultan Jan, 38 miles 
to the south west of Ghuzni, accompanied by 12,000 Af- 
gans, the best troops in the country ; but Nott with his 
small but gallant force attacked him without hesitation, ob¬ 
tained a complete victory, and retook Ghuzni. Lady Salehs 
diary accuses him of putting to death every man, woman, and 
child, in it. How ably this has been refuted by the gallant 
General, whom no disaster could appal, no difficulty stop, 
let the reader judge;—he says,—** I ordered the forti¬ 
fications and citadel of Ghuzni to be destroyed :—it had 
been the scene of treachery, mutilation^ torture, starvation, 
and cru^l murder of our unresisting countrymen, (the brave 
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little garrison under Colonel Palmer, who had capitulated 
from want not only of provisions, but of water likewise) but 
when the troops under my Command entered the place,-— 
no man, no woman, no child, was there ."*— 

Between the 15th and ^Ist of September the* forces were 
all united at Cabul; the hostages and prisoners who had 
been hurried off in the direction of Toorkhistan, to the 
number of 122, were all recovered ; the British Arms had 
been victorious in every engagement; Cabul was once more 
in our possession. Little else remains to be added. After 
destroving the fortifications, the grand Bazaart two mosques 
and other buildings, the force evacuated Cabul on the 12th 
October, marched in three divisions towards Jellalabad, on 
the 17th December reached the Sutledge, and crossed over 
to Ferozepore,—where Lord Ellenborough received them 
with a welcome which will never be forgotten. 

* On a review of the proceedings connected with this War 

it is evident 

« _ 

let. That the priVnary cause, viz, the fear of invasion 
by Russia, was a delusion ; for before a single regiment 
marched, Herat was safe : and the Shah of Persia had made 
a precipitate retreat into his own ddminions. 

2nd. The restoration of the Dooranee Empire by at¬ 
tempting to replace the twice-dethroned Shah Shooja on 
the throne of Cabul, was the most absurd and ill-digested 
plot, that ever entered the brains of the wildest visionary. 

3rd. The invasion of Afghanistan was unjust and impo¬ 
litic :—a scheme begotten in vanity, born in pride, suckled 
in ignorance, repented of in adversity, and terminating in 
disaster. 

4th. The line of advance selected was fatal; and no 
benefit could accrue from our possession of a country in¬ 
habited by half-savage hordes always at war amongst them¬ 
selves. 
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I want no Hero in particular! 

About whose worldly deeds I'd care to slng^ 

In fact, to tell the truth. I'd sooner far 
Relate the history of some Heroine^ 

But now a days such folk are aught but rare, 

Soi%e one of course excels in every thing~» 

Then why Hot take them all 7 Least such of those 
Who'd rather not their ways discuss'd in prose. 

Thus, I a wanderer In this deadly clime, 

Car'd for by few, and those few far away’— 

Am seeking now oblivion In rhyme. 

To drown the ** ennui" of an Indian Dayt 
(Or as the idle hath It) ** kill the time'*^ 

I, years ago, fhll many a youthful Lay 
Was guilty of; when subject to the rule 
Of snub-iros'd ushers at a Public 9ch§o). 

Oh ! how I hated then one lynz*eyed fool. 

Who swore that my lambics wanted feet, 

On forty pounds a^ear a drudging tool 

That held amongst bis race the lowest seat. 

But, as 'tis o'er. I’ll now forgive the mule, 

Perchance some day these lines his sight may greet. 
He'll have good reason to ** denounce my muse"-~ 
More so if he contribute to Reviews. 

Years have rolled by since last I saw the spot. 
Whereon thy towers rear their lofty heads I 
Thy Beauties, B***, I never have forgot; 

Nor will I, till Impartial Nature sheds 
My Memory. For the universal lot 

Sends us poor mortals to our clay cold beds. 

Which is a finish to all recollecUons, 

And all our worldly pleasures and affections. 

Shall 1 not recollect the fam'd ** Broad Street 
(Why Aue misnam'd I really do not know s 
With London's narrowest lane *t would scarce compete 
No matter whereabouts you'd chuse to go). 

There stands the Church, where we were eent to meet 
With good advice, with ribbon'd Belles, and Beaux; 
There stands the blacken'd pile, in days of yore 
Disliked by youths replete with classic Lore, 

Thou grand and ancient edifice s of stone 

Raised in the time of good King Edward'a reign I 
Here, ae I lie upon my b^ alone, 

I, wretched victim to disease, would fi^n 
Fer all my boyish follies now atone 1 
What I rejected, how can 1 regain f 
Oh—how bright Phcsbus, can I ere recdll 
Those mlspent hours In th* Acadcmian Hall 7 
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Great Senex I why did I when young disdain 
To profit by tby Science and thine Art 1 
Treating aljke thy precepts, and thy cane 
In vain attempting knowledge to impart 
To one that wanted every thing, but brain— 

The thought of which pains my still youthful hearty 
Mindful of thee it since has ever been, 

Though steep'd in worldly pomps^ and pride, and sin. 

To thee, by Alma Mater, bleat are born 
A numetous and ^earned generation ; 

Who having quaff’d of learning's copious horn 
Are in themselves a proBiable nation : 

And having from her branches blossoms torn 

Are mostly now empl iy’d in propagation, ,, 

Sowing with care and toil in raw beginners 

Seeds which but seldom sprout in schoobboy sinners. 

Some are devoted to their country's cause 
Fighting her battles both by sea and land. 

Reaping the harvest and the tares of Wars 
And climates, all of which her cause demands. 

Though one 1 know expoundeth Britain's Laws 
That Justice may reign Sov'reign of her Lands— 

But still they are an honourable race 
Brought up their Uneage to prolong and grace. 

Being an Idle, good-for-nothing boy. 

Of one or two I've often felt the force; 

The first of punishment was never coy, 

Not liUo a common Pedagogue bred hoarse. 

Having beyond bis cane no other joy. 

Not like the brute (hat makes the idle worse, 

He gave one ** Kudos" on behaving well,— 

When otherwise one felt his wand like H—II. 

But what that feeling is, I've got to see 
Or rather feeh Just now I cannot say 
** Digression is a Sin" that suits not me— 

1 mean my muse who pens this feeble lay. 

But all my pastors did always agree 

That 1 should ever travel " the broad way"— 

If ere to publish this it be my whim, 

1 shall attribute the mistake to them. 

Well—after all, the happiest days I've spent 
Were with the form, the cane, the playing ground— 
What joy, when meeting your young fag you sent 
To purchase apples, you join in the round 
Of real gaiety 1 When your tongues have rent 

The Heavens with their gladness ; the Bell's deep sound 
Ite-summons to their work th* unwilling boys 
And wretched Ushers, to the bee-like noise. 

Youth is a stranger to the worldly care 
That day by day besets manhood, and age 
God knows, though scarce a man, I’ve had my share:— 
And like my betters war am forc'd to wage 
With sickness, wounded pride. Patience eriei—where 
Is thy religion to subdue thy rage 7" 

And Echo anewors ** where ?" 'tie true, I’veeeen 
Some eweets—more bitten, since I wae sixteen. 
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Sixteen 1 that dang*rous epoch it the brink 
Of the abyss, in which a thousand fall { 

From which per chance a ^core or so may shrink. 

And thus avoid the tasting of the gall 
And bitterness of woe. This is the link 

TTike adamant that binds one. To the call 
Of Satan’s Angels a subservient slav^ 

In torment pain, eternally to rave. 

'Twas at that age I left my childhood's home. 

Smooth, soft sixteen, with form and limbs uncouth, 
Par, far away in Eastern climes to roam. 

To seek a living at the cannon’s mouth. 

Then, that last sad farewell. The stifiud sob— 

The^mother’s hcart'-broke sigh !—I wander’d forth 
From her einhrnce.—Angel ! she scarcely knew 
Her offspring’s sadness, and his joys so few. 

Lo ! the Blue Peter floating in the wind 
Bespeaks departure from your native land. 

Leaving niost all you cure about behind : 

And those that cure for you. flcr fost’eting hand— 
His farewell blessing from his lips so kind— 

Of careless relatives a nuni’rous band— 

For Patents are the only bits of c]ay<» 

That wish you llcav'n on the Judgment Day, 

May he, such few as may have never known 
The anxious fondness of a parent’s love»— 

These, thrice unhappy, these may have been thrown 
On this wide world through life alone to rove 
And thns to full maturiiv have grown 

Knowing enc Parent ,—Him that reigns above ; 

We all arc taught to do so. Few 1 know 
Abroad, to nurshtp, save their idols, go. 

Some worship riches, others glory, fame ; 

Sonte their profession, (very few of these) 

Some think It every thing to get a name 

Ilonoured'or-not either with some agrees— 

What does it matter ? They are both tlie same: — 

*Tis not in human flesh the world to please. 

Half think your acts, are ** wheat,” the other tares,' 
E'en Parsons revel in their banking shares. 

Then comes the voyage, three months of wretchedness 
Confinement in a dog-hole three yards square 
For the first month (with the strong stomach’d less) 
Scarcely less loathsome than n pole cat’s lair. 

As some who knew me, will I am sure confess. 

But such an instance is exceeding rare. 

Except they *re much detained whilst on tlietr way 
Through the sea-mountains in the much fear’d Bay. 

In time, just sav’d, death’s open’d door ynu pass 
Once more; you try to rise to feel the sun. 

** Olissading” head long towards the looking glass 
Is rather tragic to the suffering one— 

Horresco refsrens,” it is no farce; 

Though eerfes,” comic to one’s laughing churn— 
And having bad fifteen or twenty falls, 

JJp to the deck a pallid spectre crawls 
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Seeking the pure wit ftrom the esure eky, 

A dosen ** hope you're wali'e** or ** hew do you do'r* 
Sound Dona the poop» or from |^he tope on high—* 

The scene and breesc your loit'ring frame renew. 

And when to answer with a smile you*d try— 

Your former friend might say ** 1 scarcely knew/* 

** T'was the same rosy laughter loving boy,'* 

That was his Father's pride, hie Mother's Joy.** 

" Three weary months I** ** How shall we kill Uie time f" 

Is now the general cry. ** Well once a week 
A paper gratis full of prose and rhyme 

And there's haranguing, for all those wbo’ll speak 
And acting horses when the weather’s Ane 

Or, on the effio//##l, play some nightlff trick « 

For instance, dowse his mattress with salt water 
When he's asleep, what glorious fun I what laughter.'’ 

*Twas thus some thirty freed from College thrall 
Dispell'd the enoMl of their outward trip— 

How, when their lanky visages appal 
The oldest sailor of the homeward ship 
(After ten years) on which for health they crawl 
From memory's sweet cup the drops they'll sip. 

They'll think, thgt thus ten years have pass'd away. 

Each year we've wasted, ay# each week, each day. 

Some have been better'd by these varied scenes ; 

Aickness reforineili iitany a wicked one. 

Whether they see the Devil in their ^reams 
I know not, but I've seen they ever siiun 
All worldly pompsT^t^c always court extremes) 

Turn morsMsts, read tracts, although *tis funny, 

Ywu*il And somstimaa ihmr object's ** saving money.** 

• ••aaooo #• 

But I don’t say that's wrong. Yet recollect 
** The Camel easlar lt*a way can wend 
Through a small needle's eye, than Dives get ^ 

A berth above.*' P'raps moralists prtttnd 
This is misunderstood, or p'raps forgot 
It altogstkor, to obtain their siid-i* 

Preach and be d" — d, oh ya who maka a fuss 
About apjoying what is given us 1 

All h^l I Bright city gorged with Palace# 1 

All bail thou aacrad stream that laves her shore I 
All hail ya pleasures that before us rMsa 

Your heads lika serpents to seduce the more I 
All hMl ye Baboos, who bad waraa appraise. 

From one rupee In time you'll make a crers / 

All hall theu fair but falsa socletv, 

In thee I've found not much variety 1 
A merchant craw, that quick Its fortune makes 
Some passing rich and some that roallg are» 

Cexcombs, and dashing Aidc*ds*eamps and rakes, 

Heroes moustachioed after the last war. 

Females, cold, stiff, like Clncens on lee-dad cakes, 

FlirUng wi^ ^gdty—some dark, soma fiur— 

In iket a wall'drees'd motl^ conRagation, 

Bbawing In mlnlatura onr Bngliw nation* 
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But why thii stuunnefa f And why thia prlda t 
Ara we not all in wilful baniahmant f 
Are we not borne along by one atrong tide* 

One freak of forliine» the immediate want 
Of wealth to carry ua on aiae by aide 

With our own countrymen T Then why give cent 
To tliia aought-for diaplay of Engliah vaunt t 
Doea India worm ye notf 1 fear ahe cant I 

I’ve been apectator of acenea numberleaa 
At that receptacle for most Cadets* 

The Fort. The luckleaa griffin at the Meat 
Hia footing pays* and hia quietus geta 
From AlUopp’a nectar. For he wont confeaa 

That smoke he can’t: and then the hare brain’d beta 
To swa..ow down enormoua ■*goea** of brandy 
*Mongsi those that think tlicmselvea with ribbons handy 1 

A youth I knew, who, after one hard night, 

Next day by ua was follow’d to th ^ grave. 

Here was a death for one who had not quite 
A week escap’d the perils of the wave. 

That Death I witness’d; *twas a fearful sight 
For those that heard him in hia strui^lea rave i 
• Thank Heaven I waa ahelter’d by a friend. 

Who doubtless sav’d me from as bad attend— 

After receiving certain sums call’d *' pay” 

And calling upon numerous great men, 

Folire, or vulgar, whUker’d, bald, or grey. 

Who give you advice gratia now and then 
About ** how rapidly cash melts away”^ 

(Where it doea not, I really dinna kin,) * 

With little left except your watch in fob 
You go to Join your corps in the Doab. 

Ye gods I how shall 1 sing the various deeds 
Of folly's sons in voyages up by steam. 

How pellets penetrate poor ryots heads; 

How boats without their crews skim down the stream 
Amidst the roars of laughter from Che lads. 

Who of the consequences little dream,—* 

The wrath of Captains, and the oaths of niggers 
Who daily curse that griff’s have guns with triggers. 

Our worthy ruler in consideration 
' Of beer and freedom setting spirits wild; 

And as such pranks don’t bene6t our nation. 

Since ** Blackie's” currie is so oft defil’d 
That Tyroe rude should reach their destination 
In safety, with amusements much more mild. 

Orders that Palkies may be us’d to travel in. 

As solitude prevents all cavilling. 

Oh pleasant solitude 1 how much I love thee; 

As long as 'lis not in a palanquin. 

For when one measures a good six foot three, 

’Tis anything but pleasant. I have been 
Coop’d up for days and nights in misery 

With god knawe what, a fever,—liver, spleen,— 

The hot winds blowing,—with so many ills 
That made mt fbar 1 tbould not reach the bills / 
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'Til fearful, lhat Impreiiion on the mind 
That Death ii near, and you in solitude 
Far, far away from all (hat would be kind. 

And careful of you, or diiycnse ihsit food 
From which much benefit most sinners And, 

Some craty turn, and think themselves too good,, 
To breathe the same air wiih polluted men-* 

I've found a good-companion In my pen. ^ 

Ail hail—Mussoorie, thou much sought for Goal— 
By votaries of pleasure and of sin I 
In thee I’ve seen of flatterers a shoal, 

Who much liaisons" I -ve to glory in; 

For these 'lii usual to pay a toll. 

To peaceful breasts for causing sorrowing. 

Those thot quaff goblets fill'd with love and porter— 
Are often forc'd to finish off* with slaughter. 

a • • • a 


FIRST LOVE. 

I’ve seen those climes, where constant summer skies 
Mock in their axure depths, sweet love, thine eyes, 

Where forms voluptuous breathe liie perfumed air, 

And nature's c^plcest gifts are lavished there. 

I’ve seen those cliinea—admired those graceful forms. 

On plains of Indoor at the Cape of Storms; 

But how could this fond heart their influence own. 

While thy dear image held its secret throne I 

Wiien to my gasc, in full luxuriance rose 
Fair Shapes, in Sun-beams imaged, or in Snows 
Oft would I close mine eyes, while memory lou^t 
Thy diatant charms, to chase each wandering tender thought 
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It was within an hour of midnight, and still the storm 
raged with unabated violence. Th*e cottage of Richard 
Bensley, which was situated on the summit of a lofty clilF, 
and consequently exposed to all the fury of the wind, shook 
to its netliermost foundation. Its tenant, meanwhile, sat 
within, leaning against the rough deal table with his face 
buried in his hands,—little recke<l he of the conflicting ele¬ 
ments, a subject far different occupied his mind. 

Densley, who exercised the calling of a flsherman, had 
not been able to meet the legal demand made upon him for 
the rent, which had now been due some weeks ; his land¬ 
lord, in consequence, had threatened to destruin ; and 
Benslcy, who, owing to the expense incurred by the pro¬ 
tracted illness and death of his wife who had died about a 
fortnight before, leaving him sole protector of the helpless 
infant that slept in the cradle at his feet (apparently only 
rocked to sounder slu.nber by the storm which raged with¬ 
out doors), to say nothing of his own idle extravagant 
habits, was plunged into almost extreme poverty; and not 
knowing what to do for a liveliliood, was ready for any act 
of desperation or violence. Suddenly, immediately after a 
peal of thunder, so loud that it seemed to shake the Arma¬ 
ment of heaven to its centre, a sound was heard which, 
notwithstanding the din and roar of tlie tempest, it was 
impossible to mistake—it was the report of a gun fired at 
sea proclaiming that some ill-fated vessel had struck upon 
the sunken reef that was distant about two hundred yards 
from the shoie. 

Another and another!—these sounds no sooner struck 
upon BcDslcy s car, than his face lighted up with a demoniac 
triumph as he thought of the plunder he should be able to 
snatch from the bodies of the drowned mariners as they were 
wasljed on shore ; for, in common with the rest of the in- ‘ 
habitants of the wretched hovels that lined the summit of the 
cliff of which mention has already been made, he was in the 
habit of augmenting his gains, as a fisherman, by the shame¬ 
ful practice of wrecking ; and as there was neither magis¬ 
trate nor clergyman resident in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, aj;id the coast-guard-station being distant nearly three 
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miles (the reader must bear in mind that the date of our 
ftory is laid between thirty and forty years ago), great 
facility was afforded for the prosecution of this most nefar¬ 
ious system, of which the lower class of people were only too 
glad to avail themselves, the more especially as they were 
rather encouraged in i^ by the farmers, most of whom had 
been wreckers at some period or other of their lives, and 
had in many instances amassed thereby large sums of money. 

Bensley not only, as we before stated, prosecuted this 
accursed trade in common with the rest, but was always 
foremost in the scenes of lawless violence that occurred, and 
though as yet he had never proceeded to the crime of mur¬ 
der, yet those who knew liis character and temper were well 
aware that he would require but a very little to urge him on 
so far to fill up the measure of his guilt. On finding, by the 
continuation of the minute guns, there was no doubt but 
that some vessel actually had struck, he wrapped liis boat 
cloak round him, and seizing his hat (a sou wester of the 
most ample dimension's), proceeded to make the best of his 
way, spite of the lightning that every now and then glared in 
his face, and the driving wind that almost carried him off his 
legs, down the precipitious path that led to the sea shore. 

We must now beg to direct the reader's imm: diate atten¬ 
tion to the state of the ill-fated vessel, an homeward-bound 
East Indiamaii, of nearly a thousand tons burden. She had 
struck with her broadside on the reef, so that she lay on her 
beam-ends, the sea making a clean breach over her. As well 
may be imagined, the greatest possible confusion prevailed 
on board ; the sailors, all of whom that could be spared 
from their other duties had been taking their turns at the 
pumps in the hopes of lessening the leak which now gained 
fast upon them, had abandoned their endeavours, and were 
either lashed to the rigging, or else lying on the dec^ in a 
state of utter exliaustion, while the passengers, of whom a 
great nnmber were women, and one or two of tliem with 
quite young children, were crouching beneath the bulwarks 
on the windward side, having almost given themselves up, 
for lost. 

The boats bad already been lowered and instantly swamp¬ 
ed ; for it was quite impossible for any small craff to live in 
such a sea, so that the only hopes for the survivors (for ever 
and anon the boiling surge swept the domned ship from 
stem to t^rml, and bearing with k some haploM wretch, en- 
gulphed him in the heQ of waters, that seetiied an^ nnued. 
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as it were to greater fury by its own violence and tumult,} 
were that they should remain on tlie deck of the ** Bombay 
Castle,” so was the Indiatnan •named, sheltering themselves, 
and holding on as best they could, till assistance either by 
the life-boat *or Captain Manby's admirable apparatus could 
be afforded them from the shore; and should the vessel ga 
to pieces before such assistance could be rendered them, 
then that as many as could do so, having first made them¬ 
selves fast to spars and gratings, should spring into the 
waves, and put their trust in Providence to reach the shore 
alive. 

Among them was a gentleman of the name of Russell, who 
having made a very sufficient fortune in India, was on his 
passage to England, from which he had been absent more 
than twenty years, iioping to spend the evening of his days 
in a tranquil happy home, and share his toil won gains with 
those most dear to him. When the Indiaman first struck, 
and he was«onvinced by the despairing faces of the crew 
that all hopes of getting her ofi' were utterly vain, and mad¬ 
dened by the scene of misery tliat everywhere met his gaze, 
he leaped at once over the side into the foaming sea. For a 
while, as he was an excellent swimmer, he, by sheer strength of 
arm, battled successfully with the waves; but mortal strength 
and prowess contending with the fury of the elements soon en¬ 
tirely failed him : he had already sunk twice, and was rising to 
the surface for the last time, when fortunately an anchor buoy 
drifted close by him; seizing hold of this, he supported 
himself on it with one hand, while with the other he struck 
out bravely, and contrived to hold on a tolerably straight 
course towards the shore. He had scarcely got clear of the 
*' Bombay Castle,” when the dreadful cry, ** she parts I 
she parts !” followed by a concentrated scream of agony, 
smote like a dirge upon his ear. This terrible sound almost 
banished hope from his breast; but, by dint of clinging fast 
to the buoy and steering himself with lus disengaged arm, so 
that he should not run upon any of the rocks which were 
right a-head of him, he was thrown with violence on the 
beach, almost at the feet of Richard Bensley, and left there 
by the retreating tide, stunned and quite exhausted, but 
in other respects totally uninjured. 

Bensley had but a few minutes before reached the ter¬ 
mination of the path and was standing on a ledge of rock just 
out of reach of we breakers, which roamed and surged im- 
taediateljt below him. To descend and draw the corpse, 
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for such he supposed it to be, some way up the path, was 
the work of a moment. In doing this, he caught sight of a 
bulky pocket-book, which Imdrfalten from the clothes. On 
opening and examining the contents, he discovered that it 
contained English bank notes to the amount of t>ne hundred 
pounds. . 

Meanwhile, Mr. Russell had recovered from the eflect of 
the violence of the shock with which he had been thrown on 
shore, and having regained the use of his senses, perceived 
his note-case in the hands of a strange rough-looking man, 
whose evident intention was to rob him. (lis immediate 
impulse w'as to cry out for assistance ; and Bensley, whose 
cupidity had been greatly excited by the contemplation of 
(to him) an inexhaustible amount of wealth, fearing lest Mr. 
Russell's voice should be heard by the coast-guard, who 
would now be on the alert, hesitated not to add the crime 
of murder to that which he had already committed. 

Accordingly, selecting a large pointed stone from a heap 
of flints that lay close^eside him, he struck his victim with 
it on the forehead till the right temple was completely stav¬ 
ed in, and life in a very short time extinct. 

The horrid deed was scarcely aflcomplished, wlien (the 
wind having now lulled) the murderer was interrupted in 
the act of rifling the pockets of his victim in search of more 
booty, by the sound of approaching footsteps. Instantly 
rising from the body of tlie murdered man, and securing the 
spoil he had already obtained, he darted off at his utmost 
speed in the direction of his own cottage, which he readied 
in a very short time; leaving behind him a dark-lantern he 
had brought with him, and also a few foreign coins of no 

E articular value, part of the stolen property, and which, in 
is hurry, he either neglected or forgot to take with him. 

In order to explain satisfactorily the cause of interruption, 
we must now retrograde considerably. 

About half a mile inland from the part of the coast we have 
attempted to describe, dwelt a farmer of the name of Allen. 
This worthy yeoman, wlio, as he was in easy circumstances 
—that is, he contrived always to be ready with his rent when 
quarter-day came round, and have a surplus, or as he termed 
it, a " gay handful of brass,'* at the end of every year, and 
therefore might lay claim to the title of a substantial fanner 
—had like Jephtha, an only daughter, and whom also like 
the Isroelitish jud^, he loved passing well. Bessy Allen 
was not strikingly nandsome, but still sufiScienriy §o to have 
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ft numerous train of admirers among the male population of 
Selford. Many a broken head and awkward falf had her 
peerless charms (for so were they esteemed by the men; 
what the women thought is*quite another question) been 
the occasiuiiaof at the various cudgel and wrestling matches; 
not that the rustic youth of Selford were in the habit, like 
the knights of old in the days of chivalry, of maintaining the 
superiority of their idoFs beauty against all comers, but owing 
to Miss Bessy’s own airs and caprice (for she was a complete 
coquette) in using her lovers as she would her shawl or 
gloves, keeping them on or throwing them aside just as suited 
her own fancy ; to say nothing of the great delight she took 
in setting one against the other in such a M^ay as to breed 
among them quarrels innumerable. There was, however, 
one among the throng whom—thanks to (he manifest devo¬ 
tion he entertained for her, and his unwearied acts of at¬ 
tention, which, by the way, for a long time met only with 
repulse—she regarded with feelings certainly warmer than 
those resulting from common friendship; her sentiments to¬ 
wards him were not perhaps those of actual love, but never¬ 
theless were on the verge of becoming so. George Tyford, 
the favoured swain, was a tall, well-looking young man, with 
chestnut-coloured hair, white teeth, and such a pair of 
whiskers ! and who by working diligently at his trade, which 
was that of a carpenter, contrived to make twenty or twenty- ' 
two shillings a-week. 

At length, after a long series of hopes and fears, Tyford 
summoned up courage to make an offer of his hand' and 
heart to the lady of his love. B^ssy for some time refused 
to give him any answer at all; but after a great deal of im¬ 
ploring and beseeching on his part, being as she said wor¬ 
ried out of her life by Iik importunities, she consented 
to allow him to speak to her father on the subject. On the 
following day, ihereforq, Mr. Tyford waited on Farmer Allen 
for the purpose of hearing his decision. After some delay, 
he broached the question that lay nearest his heart; told 
the worthy yeoman that he loved his daughter from the first; 
dilated on her manifold good qualities to a great extent; and 
finally concluded by asking his permission to marry her. Mr. 
Allen heard him out, and then very quietly told him that 
if he could have made a proper settlement on his daughter— 
a hundred pounds, or so—he should have had no omectioh 
to the match, but as things stood it w^s not to be thought 
of: thuBjthe conversation closed. 
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Tyford, his hopes being rudely dashed to tlie earth, be¬ 
came in every respect an altered man ; he no longer ap- 

g lied himself with assiduity to the prosecution of Itis trade, 
ut utterly careless of every thing, wandered about like a 
perturbed spirit, moody and discontented. It, was indeed 
said that he frequented the public-house, and drank deeply; 
this, however, was entirely without foundation. The effect 
produced on Bessy by this strange proceeding of her fa¬ 
ther was exactly what might have been expected, the 
more especially as he had rated her pretty severely for 
encouraging Tyford. She was now determined to go all 
lengths to marry her lover; and finally, though not till 
after repeated solicitations in the course of a stolen in¬ 
terview, on his part, consented to receive him occasionally 
when her father had retired to rest, which was generally 
about half-past-nine, in her own sitting-room, to which he 
could easily obtain admittance through tlie window, which 
was not above three feet from tlie ground. We do not at¬ 
tempt to defend this line of conduct, for every one must allow 
that Bessy was very wrong in allowing these interviews to 
take place. 

In the first place, she had no right;^to hold commujiication 
with her lover after his unqualified rejection by heriather; 
and besides, by consenting to these secret meetings, though 
.every thought and feeling in her breast was pure as the 
icicle that hangs on “ Dian's Temple,** and the merest sha¬ 
dow had never been cast on her reputation, she gave a 
handle to the scandal-mongers of Selford,^ should her in¬ 
terviews with Tyford under such circumstances be discover¬ 
ed, to suspect, and spread the most injurious reports con¬ 
cerning her. 

' On Uie night of the murder of Mr. Russell, Tyford, 
who had beard a day or two before, and had given credence 
to a rumour entirely without foundation, that Bessy was 
about to be sent to her maternal aunt,*who lived in the West 
of England, where she was to remain for an indefinite period, 
in order that the misplaced attachment might; be eradicated 
from her mind, determined on seeing her once again before 
her departure, set ofi unmindful of the storm, for Allen’s 
&rm-house, which was distant from his own place of re¬ 
sidence about a mile and a quarter, so as to reach it a little 
before ten. Such, however, was the violence of the storm, 
the fury of the wind being so great that he couU hardly 
make any way againsif it, and the pitch-Uke dnrkuesa of the 
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night, which Was rendered still more bewildering by the 
vivid flashes of sheet-lightning which at intervals seemed to 
render the horizon one blaze»of light, that Tyford, although 
he knew the road as well as possible, completely lost his 
way, and instead of reaching Allen's house, got down to the 
precipitous path which led from the^liff to the beach, and 
where, as the reader will recollect, the murder was com¬ 
mitted. Arrived here, he was looking in vain for some 
track or landmark to guide him in the right direction, when 
he heard the sound of some one groaning; fearing lest 
some accident might have happened, he turned his steps 
towards the place whence the sounds appeared to come, and 
whither he was directed by the light of the lantern^ the 
slide of which in his hurry Bensley had left unclosed. 

The reader may well imagine the sensation of horror 
which thrilled through his whole frame, when he discovered 
the body of a human being frightfully mangled, and the 
stream of life yet gushing from a hideous wound in the 
right temple. His first impulse was \o raise the corpse in 
his arms, and endeavour by stanching the wound and 
sprinkling water in the face, to recall vitality. But, alas! 
all his human efforts vflere in vain; the spark of life was 
irrecoverably extinguished. Finding all he could do was 
perfectly useless, and no assistance being near at hand, he 
next proceeded to search the pocket of the murdered man 
for some card and clue to his identity. Whilst he was thus 
engaged, he was suddenly surrounded by a body of the 
coast-guard, with an officer at their head, who had by the 
light of the lantern been attracted to the spot. Tvfbrd's 
position certainly was a most suspicit'us one. Pale and 
agitated, he was kneeling alone by the side of a corpse that 
had evidently met its death by violence, his hands and dress 
stained with blood, examining apparently the value ofsome 
foreign money, doubtless the property of the deceased, 
while the stone, the instrument with which the dreadful. 
crime had been accomplished, lay close beside him, yet 
reeking from the unhallowed deed* * 

Some questions having been put to him by the officer as 
to his presence upon the spot under such suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, which he answered in a very unsatisfactory 
manner—unsatisfactory, at least, to the lieutenant, who wia 
a gentleman possessing no very great superabundance of 
brains—he was seized, and his person diavins undergone g 
complete^searcb, though nothing further Itk^y to criminate 
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him was found upon liim, he was seized and conveyed away 
in custody. Tlie next morning he was handed over to the 
civil power and taken before the nearest magistrate, who by 
the way lived between tliree and four miles off, by whom 
he was committed to the county goal; a day or two after 
this he was taken frony prison into the principal room of the 
“ Black Horse,** the only public-ltouse at Selford, for the 
purpose of hi^aring the evidence that w’as detailed against 
him at the inquest, and a verdict of “ wilful murder’* 
against George Tyford having been returned by tlie jury, 
he was taken back to gaol, there to await his trial at the 
next Spring Assizes. 

We must now return to Benslcy, the real perpetrator of 
the horrid crime of which Tyford was accused. Immediate- 
l-y on his arrival at bis own cottage he concealed the booty he 
had obtained beneath the hearth, having done this he un¬ 
dressed ns quickly as he could and got into bed, and tried in 
vain to sleep ; every time he closed liis eyes, the livid corpse 
of liis ^ictim seemed fo rise beneath the lids, the ashy shar¬ 
pened lineaments, the yet bleeding wound in tlie forehead, 
the dripping locks, all—all were revealed with terrible dis¬ 
tinctness,—in every blast of wind that shook the casement, 
he heard his death-shriek. The next morning he heard of 
the capture of Tyford for the murder, and in a few days of 
the verdict, and his subsequent committal to prison. '1 hese 
tidings, however, afforded him no relief. There was no rest 
for one who had imbrued his liands in blood, and on whose 
brow the mark o*’ Cain indelibly was set the taint of gore 
was in his nostrils, and to his distempered fancy all nature 
seemed to wear a hue of crimson. The very money which 
had incited him to the deed was now valueless, he dared not 


spend it lest the possession of so large a sum should draw 
upon him suspicion of being an accomplice. Such was 
^is mental suftering, that his hair (he was liardly thirty 
years of age) grew prematurely grey, the very flesh seem¬ 
ed to wither on his bones, and liis whole appearance was 
that of a man stricken by some mortal disease. Mean¬ 
while, the effects produced on poor Bessy by the know¬ 
ledge of her lover’s being accused of the murder, were in¬ 
deed terrible. She bore up pretty well till he was committed 
to take his trial; upon this being imprudently Sommunicated 
to her, she fell into a stupor, which continued for so long a 
time Aat to her agenised futlier it appeared the sleep of 
death. This was succeeded by a fever brought pn by the 
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state of Iter mind, during which her life was for some time 
despaired of, and after the crisis was past, such was the 
state of weakness superinduced by it, that weeks elapsed 
before she could even walk across the room. 

Two months had now passed since the commission of the 
murder—w’inter had been succeeded by spring, and the 
assizes throughout England had commenced. In due course 

of time the Judges arrived at L-, and that respectable 

county town, at other times so dull and gloomy, was rendered 
c]^uite gay by " the pomp and circumstance of glorious jus¬ 
tice.” As it ^as known that Tyford’s trial would take place 
on the following Friday, public expectation was on tiptoe.' 
Accordingly, on the appointed day, the prisoner was placed 
at the bar, and having pleaded Not Guilty, the trial com¬ 
menced. The court of course was densely crowded, and 
great interest made to obtain seats near the bench. Bessy 
had wished very much to be present, but so debilitated was 
she by recent illness, that the attempt was quite impractica¬ 
ble. Her father, however, in order td soothe her mind, had 
promised to be tlierc, and bring her speedy intelligence of 
the result. 

It is not, however, oar intention to inflict the detail of the 
various evidence on our readers, but merely to state the 
defence which the prisoner offered, which was just the same 
as he had made when before the magistrate—namely, that 
he having lost his way as he was proceeding to keep an ap¬ 
pointment (with w'honi he steadily refused to say), that he 
came accidentally upon the body, and was trying in vain to 
restore animation when he was seized by the coast-guard. 
This, however, seemed so utterly improbable, and the evi¬ 
dence against him was so clear, though his counsel tried all 
he could to shake the testimony of therwitnesses for the pros¬ 
ecution, that it had no weight at all. Mr. Justice Eldred, 
before whom the case was tried, was just summing up with 
the utmost perspicuity and humanity, pointing to the jury 
every circumstance in favour of the prisoner, when a noise 
was heard in the rear of the court, and a man was seen forc¬ 
ing his way through the crowd, spite of the efforts of the 
javelin men to prevent him. He had now reached the cen¬ 
tre of the court, when he explained, My lord ! my lord ! 
the prisoner at the bar is guiltless of the crime imputed to 
him; 1—I am the murderer ! This paper will explain all” 
(thrusting one as he spoke into the hands of the gaoler, who 
was siting in his box close by the dock). 
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This was no sooner done, than Bensley (for it was he) 
raised his left hand, in which something glittered, to his 
mouth. In an instant a deadly, change passed over his face, 
and he fell back a corpse into the arms of a javelin man 

immediately behind him. He had taken prussie acid! 

• • * * • 

We must now hasten to the conclusion of a tale which has 
already exceeded its due limits. Suffice it to say, that 
Tyfora was removed from the dock,^ and in a short time was 
released from the disgraceful position in which he had been 
placed. In about a month afterwards he was rewarded for 
all the sufierings he had undergone with the hand of his 
dear Bessy, now entirely cured of her coquetry ; and her 
father, having been brought to reason by the shock his 
daughter had sustained, had cheerfully given his consent to 
the match; while the body of Richard Bensley, murderer 
and suicide, was buried at the dead hour of night in an ob¬ 
scure corner of Selford Churchyard, no service read over 
his remains, no stone to mark the spot. 



‘COURT-OF-REQUESTS-IANA. 

^usTicfi.—The virtue by which we give to every man wbai ii his due; vlndica* 
live retributioni punishment; righCi assertion. 

fFalk$t*t Dictionary* 

We have reason to believe that very erroneous opinions 
are often, if not always, entertained by members of the 
C. S.--•or Civilians, and sometimes though very much more 
rarely by members of the M, S. or Military men,—upon the 
question as to whether or not Shopkeepers, and retail 
traders, whether keeping a shop, a livery stable, or an hotel 
would ever re-employ, to the injury of a past or present 
customer, vouchers relating to bills for goods supplied under 
“ the light of other days," but bill^ which have long ago 
been paid. 

But we, fur our own parts, guided by data that are now 
in our possession, have been for some time reluctantly im¬ 
pressed with the conviction, that whether from bond fide 
oversight, or from maid fide simulation of oversight, claims 
in the shape of shop bills, hotel bills, and so forth, are not 
by any means so unfrequently as we ourselves formerly 
imagined, and as the law-givers of the land for the most 
part still imagine, reproduced after the lapse of several 
years, and employed against the customer for the extraction 
of a second payment of his long discharged account. 

We ourselves know of one case in which the accidentkl 
preservation of a receipt, upon a rusty old file of similar 
papers of seven or eight years ** standing,” had the fortu¬ 
nate effect of counteracting the tendency of old vouchers to 
reproduce old bills. And in that case, an humble apolo^ 
and an assurance that the mistake had originated in the 
carelessness of a book-keeper, were of course,—not unac¬ 
companied by the expression of a (very futile) hope of future 
favours,—the immediate results of the production of the 
time-stained receipt. 

But receipts will not and cannot last for ever, any more 
than can their holders. And a voyage home and back, and 
the lapse of some four years, what«with the preparatory 
arrangqpients, the furlough itself, and the operation of re- 
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joining a Regiment up the country, may—and in most cases 
positively does,—effect the loss or destruction of whole files 
or bimdles of the receipts of OfBcers, in this country. 

The wreck of a baggage boat, the robbery of a trunk upon 
a march, or the destruction of a bungalow by hre, are also, 
every one of them, accidents that not rarely deprive an Offi¬ 
cer of these interesting little mementos of ** happier hours.” 

And if, under such circumstances, the Officer dies,—and 
Officers, like common men, do die, and worms do eat 
them," as Mr. William Shakspeare assures us,—what pro¬ 
tection has his estate ? What power have the Committee 
of Adjustment, who would gladly encounter any trouble to 
protect the rights of bis just creditors, as well as those of 
his widow and orphans, or hia other heirs,—against the 
possible,—we do not say the probable, but the possible,— 
reproduction by any scoundrel of some long since paid ac¬ 
count,—in the absence of a receipt to show that the claim 
had been already discharged ? 

The so called creditor, in such a case, is never called 
upon to declare on oath that his demand is correct, aad still 
unpaid. His letter and the voucher, or vouchers, are for¬ 
mally transmitted to the Administrator General, and entered 
in the account of the debts of the deceased. No questions 
are put to the claimant; and in the fulness of time, if the 
Estate prove to be solvent, he gets paid over again in full;— 
or at the worst, he shares equally with the bond fide credi¬ 
tors. That any honest tradesmen would sooner (like Scae- 
vola) burn off his right hand, than employ it to pen a false 
demand, there cannot, of course, be the shadow of a doubt. 
But all tradesmen,—“ ’tis true, ’tis pity,—pity *tis, ’tis true!” 
-*-all tradesmen are not indomitably honest;—if they were, 
we should not be writing this article. 

'' And what is more, even the best among them may once in 
a way, commit an oversight—though it is curiously remarka¬ 
ble how these oversights, when they do occur, invariably 
happen in favour of the tradesman. Now by way of illus¬ 
trating this doctrine, we would fain relate a little tale, which 
is strictly a narrative of facts. 

Once upon a time then ;—^in fact about two years ago,—a 
^Captain W. Ellis, let us say, (because his name was not 
Elnv) of one of our Native Infantry Regiments, was sued by 
one of the head Hotel Keepers in Calcutta before the Mili¬ 
tary Court of Requests,-—no matter at what station; Feroze- 
tere will do as well as any . other,«*>for three hundred and 
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fifteen or sixteen rupees, on account of board and lodging 
for upwards of a mouth, at Blank's Hotel not a hundred 
miles from Government Hou^e in the Ditch* So far there 
is nothing very extraordinary in the case. Captains of the 
line have sometimes a way of over running the constable. 
But, when the vouchers by wliich thp claim was supported, 
came to be opened before the Court, it was pointed out to 
them by the defendant,—who had taken the trouble to drive 
to the Brigade Office a day or two before, and to inspect the 
claim and the vouchers under the Brigade Major's own eye, 
that only one nf these documents was signed by himself; and 
that vouched Tor only eighteen or twenty rupees, on account 
of niiscelluneous articles;—but that the Hotel bill, whose 
amount was nearly three hundred rupees, was acknowledged 
as correct in a hand totally different from his own, and 
(which was rather an important fact, one would have thought) 
—that whereas his initials were “ W. E.” the acknowledg¬ 
ment attached to the Hotel bill M^as signed by a man, or 
woman, calling himself, or herself, “ »]►, C, Ellis ;**—the sur¬ 
name alone being the same in both cases. This discrepancy 
per sCf might have made most men pause, ere they gave a 
decision in favour of l4ie plaintiff, in spite of bis being a 
respectable man, as far as repute and times go; and in spite 
of his having signed an affidavit before a Calcutta Magis¬ 
trate to the effect that the whole of the bills forwarded by 
him, in this case, to, say, the Ferozepore Brigade Office, 
were owed to him by Capt. W. Ellis, the defendant. 

But “ Capt. W. Ellis the defendant,"—who is a wide 
awake gentleman enough,—produced before that Court, 
other, and perhaps still more conclusive, evidence, that he 
was wo/, nay that he could not have been, the “ party” who 
had contracted the hotel bill. Par excmple, he produced a 
certificate from the Brigade Major of the Station, and 
another from the Adjutant of his Regiment, to the effect 
that throughout the whole of the period during which that 
hotel bill represented him as living and boai'ding at Blank's 
Hotel in Calcutta, aye and for long before and afler that 
period, he had been, not at Calcutta or near it, but uninter¬ 
ruptedly at up country stations not far short of a thousand 
miles from the Presidency. He also produced his dik book 
which contained abundant proofs, that he had been in the 
constant habit of despatching letters from those up country 
stations, during the whole of the period, and for a long time 
both before and after it, during wnicli, according to the hotel 
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keeper*s account, (in either sense of that word, account) he 
was breakfasting and dining, almost daily, at a table d'hdte 
in Calcutta. ^ 

Here was an alibi clearly proved, and no Court not con¬ 
taining a preponderance of downright blockheads ; or most 
verdant griffs, would haye hesitated to give an award for the 
defendant. But the President (an arrant Cockney) was a 
man of a sturdy will and a weak intellect,—head-strong, but 
by no means strong-headed; and the members, some of 
whom were subalterns of the Regiment which he commanded, 
were over-ruled by him in words pretty mudras follows:— 
** We ’ave nothing to do. Gentlemen, with /alibi’s. 'Ere’a 
a respectable Calcutter Otel Keeper and Citizen, goes away 
to a Magistrate and takes ’is ^oath gentlemen, ’is Aoatb, and 
his ^affidavit, as is more, that them bills is all due to ’im by 
Capting W. Hellis; and,—close the Court gentlemen, if you 
please—(the Court is cleared)—“ and now gentlemen that 
we are all alone, Hi must tell you that it is my firm belief 
that these Otel Bills signed ** 1. C. HclHs,” were contracted 
by some chair hanne of Capt. //ellis’s—living at the Otel 
at ’is cost and with, ’is sanction. Hi once knew a Miss 
Hellis, a devilish fine girl, whose initials were h I. C. h E. 
(Hisabella Cordelia //eilis was 'er name.) And at all events 
a Aoath’s a Aoath, and a Aaf&duvit’s a Aafhdavit.—Whereas 
a Aalibi—why what’s in Aa name ? A Aalibi’s got no mure 
substance in it, nor a syllahvb ! What's more, gentlemen, 
we’ve got just one ’undred and twenty sevin cases in all to 
get through {aside —, septing some five and twenty settled 
yesterday at the Brigade ^office) and this is only the nine¬ 
tieth, and its nigh to three o'clock; so Aunless you want to 
meet again to-morrow, we’d better look alive! Come what 
shall it be ? Award in full for plaintifiP, for Co.’s Rs. 315, 
to be deducted from the first ataailabie pay in two instal¬ 
ments of one’undred rupees Aeach per mensem, and 115 
from the third month’s? Hi think that’ll ’it him Aoft* loery 
nicely 1 Ensign Enderson you're the junior member; what’s 
your Aopiniotl ? i*ve seen a good deal of them things, and 
^i*ve lived at Blank's Otel myself, afore now,—(never kep 
a chair hatnie there, though !)—and Hi must say. Hi never 
saw a more Auprigbt man nor Mr. Blank 'imself is,—never 1— 
Bat don't let me Ainfluence yer, yer know! In course you’ll 
idee your"—Award in full for the plaintiff," interrupted 
Ensign Henderson—V payable in three monthly instalments." 
And so it weat round; and all said ditta^ save one hard** 
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headed taciturn young Northumbrian, who burred out.an 
** award for defendant—adding that in his opinion thd 
claim—minus Rs. ISor^Ri. was ‘'false, vexatious, and 
fraudulent.*’ However he was of course, " in a glorious 
minority of ohe,”—the Court re-opened, and the decision 
was communicated to Capt. W, Ellis.* 

That gentleman’s astuteness ftnd energy appear to have 
risen with the occasion. 

He, in the firk place, laid all the documentary, and othert 

g arliculars of the case before the Brigadier Commanding,—• 
y whom the Court was ordered to re-assemble on the en* 
^uing forenoon for the purpose of revising their award. But 
they “ adhered to their opinion,” with a tenacity worthy of 
a better cause ! 

Capt. Ellis then despatched a letter to the Paymaster of 
his Circle, enjoining him to retain in his own hands the 
amount of the first instalment, nt all events until a sufficient 
period had elapsed to admit of his (Capt. Ellis's) reception 
of an answer to letters, which he on the same day despatch¬ 
ed to a Lieutenant John Cracroft Ellis, who, he had every 
reason to believe, was the innocent and unwitting namesake 
of his, for whose board and lodging at Calcutta, he was tl:ua 
unexpectedly required to pay:—and to Mr. Blank the C'aU 
cutta Hotel Keeper, pointing out the grave fault he had— 
perhaps most innocently—committed, in taking his oath to a 
deposition w'^hich was a gross mis-statement $ and warning 
him that if he dared, after this explanation, to appropriate 
the money awarded to him by the Court, he would be pro¬ 
ceeded against forthwith in the Supreme Court. 

. By return of post he received a most handsome reply from 
Lieut. J. C. Ellis, who,—after at once acknowledging that 
the Hotel bill and all Mr. Blank's other bills authenticated 
by the signature J. C. h llis, were his,—proceeded, with all 
becoming expressions of regret for the trouble incurred by 
his name-sake, on his account, to add that he h.'id that day 
not without difficulty made up the entire amqpnt of Mr^ 
Blank’s claim against him, and despatched a Cawnpore Bank 
bill in Mr. B.’s favour for " the same.” And in fullness of 
time came up from Messrs. Blank and Co., to Capt. W, Ellis^ 
a most obsequious apology, laying all the blame of the error 
upon their assistants, book keepers, and sirkars, and adding 
that they had now been paid up in full bjr Mr. J. C. Ellis the . 
real Simon Pure. 

The keepers, of Hotels, Inna, and Caravanseraies of every. 
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denomination are pretty generally supposed to have not the 
least elastic consciences in the world. But yet we will not 
assert that Mr. Blank may not be an honourable man,—** so 
are they all, all honourable men/'—^in spite of his having 
taken his oath to the correctness of a claim,—and no very 
light claim either,—which in the sequel, to his shame and 
discomfiture, proves to have been palpably erroneous. For 
he have been guilty only of the most culpable negligence 
in glancing at the signatures to the vouchers, when they were 
given to him by his book-keeper, so incuriously, so carelessly, 
as not to take heed that the initials were not- the same in 
them all; ii;ty that only one of them, and that for a small 
fractional part, was signed l)y the Officer, against whom he 
was about to take his solemn oath to God, that the entire 
amount was truly owed to the plaintiff by Itim. 

One corollary however, inevitably arises out of this ad¬ 
mission that such a false demand, supported by an oath, 
may be made by an honourable man; and that is, as fol¬ 
lows ;—if old vouchers in the hands of an honest man may 
be thus misused, thus mis-applied;—then “ to what vile 
uses/' for the sake of gain, may the^ not be applied by the 
dishonest tradesman ? 

The safest expedient against fraud of this sort is that of 
insisting on the return of vouchers, on payment of bills ; and 
we fear that this is all that can be done against the evil, at 
least as regai'ds the living; and alas, it is little enough! But, 
in behalf of the estates of deceased individuals, the Adminis¬ 
trator Genera], miglit also, with great advantage to the pub¬ 
lic, require that all claims be substantiated by the produc¬ 
tion and examination of Ledgers whose accuracy is sworn to 
before a Magistrate, as a preliminary to the registration of 
any claim, either in the Supreme Court, or in the proceed- 
ings of any Committee of Adjustment. 

The foregoing is, as already intimated, an otoer true tale; 
and a bad business would it have been for Captain W. E., 
had not th^genuine Kills been forthcoming when called for, 
T—since there was no manner of appeal open to him, and the 
righteous decision above recorded would have been a final 
pne. Here then is a most palpable instance, of the way in 
, which the powers entrusted to a Military Court of Requests 
may be misused and perverted, to the serious injury of an 
unfo^unate Defendant. But Amateur Law is like amateur 
fiddling, acting, cookery, &c., &c. The non-professionals 
may occasionally achiero a kifr —but those who have served 
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an apprenticeship to their trade, are, in the long run, the 
safer to depend upon. However, we will now turn to a 
different case,—one that still further illustrates the absur¬ 
dity of the Regulations, undor which a Court of Requests 
is constituted, even where the Members composing it are in 
no way to blame. 

Some four or five years ago, a young gentleman of fast 
character, and expensive habits, adorned with his presence 
the —th Regiment N. L then stationed,—it does not mat¬ 
ter where. Our hero, being only an Ensign, found no diffi¬ 
culty at all in spending the monthly income to him ** accru¬ 
ing." Indeed* it cannot be deemed any great marvel that, 
under the circumstances just glanced at, he should have 
contrived even to exceed his not very splendid means. And 
such in truth was the case ; Ensign F — —, in a most credit¬ 
ably short space of time, not only outran the ('unstable,— 
but fairly distanced that functionary. Difficulties rapidly 
multiplied:—and soon, 

*’ Among (he rest joung Edwit*bowed/' 

(though his name was not * Edwin,’ for all that; and be was 
the Sued, instead of the Suitor as in Goldsmith’s Poem) in 
constant attendance at the monthly Court of Requests. 
“ Jr^xecutions gcuerar* shortly followed, and the ‘ embar¬ 
rassed one’ was at last placed, for an indefinite period, 
under monthly stoppages to the amount of one-half of his 
pay and allowances. 

Now a jolly Ensign who, not even holding the charge of 
a Company, manages to live on the whole of his pay, and 
make both ends meet—is generally regarded as a very good 
boy. How much better then, must have been Ensign 
p-^ who, enjoying only ha^ the same amount, was never¬ 

theless clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptu¬ 
ously every day! 

Our friend had evidently a latent genius for financial 
operations; and the force of circumstances only served to 
^evelope talents that would otherwise have remained dor¬ 
mant Having summoned his dependants,—dot only seiK 
vitors personal, but eke— 

** The butcher, the btker 
And candle-eiick msker," 

(IS the old Nursery hath it,—he forthwith makes unto them 
an oration that would have put Mr. D'Israeli to shame 
and " Ben*' is, we must needs admit, & man of ^arts, how** 
ever cheaply we may value hU. principles. Admitting, vridk 
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becoming candour, a certain existing deficiency on his own 
partin the circulating medium variously known to the Fast 
under the demoninations of “tin,” “brads," “inopuses," “the 
rhino," “ the ready," &c., &c., &c.,—but locally recognised 
as the “rupees” or “dibs,"—he, with infinite tact, and 
plausibility, glides into the theory and practice of a paper 
currency. “ His affairs are in truth somewhat embarrassed; 
he is ashamed of the circumstance, tlioiigh perhaps having 
no just cause for shame; for his troubles are well known to 
be only a natural consequence of the unexampled persecution 
which he (the Ensign) has suffered at the hands ofindividuals 
interested in his ruin. He has arranged to give up half his 
monthly pay for the benefit of his creditors, until all claims 
shall have been satisfied: with a view to haslen which de¬ 
sirable end, he is firmly resolved to incur no more debts,— 
except under due acknoivledgment. It is therefore liis in¬ 
tention henceforth, at the close of every niunth, regularly to 
present each of his servants (as well ns the bazar tradesmen 
who supply various necessaries) with a certificate, under his 
own hand, of the sums periodically falling due to them. 
This certificate, or acknowledgement, btdng tiuly laid be¬ 
fore the next ensuing Court of Kequests, will ensure the 
demand being settled— in due course^ —besides obviating 
all unpleasantness!" The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
private life, now proceeds, at once with method and des¬ 
patch, to execute a series of the promised Covenants;—and 
dismiss his admiring auditory, dissolved in tears of gratitude 
at the thought of being permitted to serve so considerate an 
employer. The long and short of the matter is, that,—not¬ 
withstanding the mulct of half his pay,—our Ensign was 
better off than he ever had been before. The other half 
he, on principle (“acting under a sense of duty,” as a for¬ 
mer Editor of the MoJ'ussilite would say,) declined expend¬ 
ing upon any necessaries of life; it was religiously consecra¬ 
ted to amusements, or luxuries. He used to speak of this 
balance as his private allowance,—under the elegant deno¬ 
mination of “ sprat-money!" 

Ensign F.’s address to his retainers and purveyors must 
of course be justly assigned to his eulogist's invention. We 
could not have furnished a correct report, without standing 
openly convicted of having desecrated the privacy of domes- 
tm life. But the main fact of the anecdote muv be depend¬ 
ed upon as strictly true; and the speech is at least as rroi- 
eembhbie as those which iavy ana his fellow-histoHans put 
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into the mouths of Hannibal, Scipio Africanus, and other 
distinguished men. Besides, we have really heard Ensign 
F. harangue a Court of Rec^uests;—whereas it is perfect/ 
certain that Titus Livius aforesaid was not either an eye, or 
ear, witness, to tiie conference between the Roman and 
Carthaginian Generals, on the eve of the Battle of Zama. 
One great fight had the Ensign with Kunhaie dhoby ;—the 
washerman claiming somewhere about fifteen months arrears 
of wages. The case was awfully clear:—and the delicacy 
of the Defendant's position was enhanced by the circumstance 
of his own Commanding Officer being President of the Court. 
But F.’s genflis was, as already noted, one of the happy 
order that ever rose as increasing emergencies beset him, 
“Gentlemen,”—quoth he, addressing himself to the Court,— 
“ I feel greatly humiliated in appearing before you at 
the suit of this Kunhaie; but it is perliaps my own fault. 
He is a bad man,—has the character of being a thief, 
and is, I am further concerned to say, even (what 1 
most abhor) a liar. I regret that 1 cannot on the present 
occasion exhibit the accounts, which iny habits of business 
lead me to keep;—it is not improbable that the plaintifl', 
through some of his eonfederates, has secieted them with 
intent to injure me. The amount really due to the plainUff 
is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, rather less than 
half what he now claims; but the exorbitance cf his de¬ 
mand is (I regret to say) perhaps attributable to my once 
having been provoked, by gross misconduct, to beat the 
plaintiff; on which occasion, Colonel-will remem¬ 

ber that I unhappily incurred his displeasure.” 

The Jollowing hye~play here ensues ;—Ensign F. has re- 
eourse to an elegantly scented cambric pocket-handkerchsefi 
The Colonel is evidently mollified* Other Members con* 
verse apart* 

Captain Boards.— {A theatrical blade,—to his neighbour)* 
By Jove ! This is a deuced clever fellow ;—they were 
wanting a Jeremy Diddler, only the other (lay; did 

you twig him tipping the wink just now, to ■ ■ - - ml 

the other table ? 

Lieut. Prim (of a serious turn)* —I wonder you can joke so. 
Surely the man's feelings are most creditablebe 
seeUiS to have a very becoming sense of his position. 
Captain B. (aside). —St. Switbin without, and bt. Walker 
within! • 

The Jesuit of this case is, that mister Dhoby gets an 
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Rvard for half the amount claimed by him ; and the 
Ensign (against whom there are some six or seven other 
suits) having the Court with him, makes a very good day's 
work of it. It was on this same occasion, we rather think, 
that he obtained a signal victory over a recusant landlord. 
But the tenant's line of defence was alike ingenious and 
irresistible. “ There is," said he, “ a hole in the roof of 
one of the best side rooms big enough to admit an elephant, 
or, at all events, a large-sized buffalo. The proprietor of 
the house refused to make any repairs:—mylchum has in 
consequence found it necessary to evacuate, his quarters. 
Was it therefore reasonable that he (Ensign F.) should be 
called on to pay the whole rent of a semi-habitable man¬ 
sion 'i'he Court tliought it most unreasonable ; so the 
case was dismissed, Mr. F. cheerfully undertaking to abide 
by a recommendation that he should refuse payment of rent, 
until the needful repairs were executed ;—to which promise 
he is believed to have rigidly and scrupulously adhered. 

But why should we'^attempt any further exposition of the 
absurdities, grave or gay, which almost invariably charac¬ 
terise the proceeding of a Court of Requests ? The records 
of the Brigade OHice at Benares would alone supply us 
with matter for a long summer day's discourse :—we specify 
Benares in particular; because, so long as *' griffs" are sent 
thither to do duty, that station M’ill necessarily furnish the 
most conspicuous illustrations of the abuses complained of. 
The late Duke of Wellington (tenaciops as he was of Mili¬ 
tary privileges,) always professed himself unable to see any 
reason why, in ordinary affairs of debtor and creditor, the 
Military man should be amenable to any other law than the 
Law of the land. In India, to be sure, it may be alleged, 
that the Civil Judge or Magistrate could not ffnd time to 
settle the extra cases that would be brought before them, 
were there no Court of Requests existing. And, in cases 
of dispute between master and servant, many, who are en¬ 
titled to* have an opinion, incline to think that, under a 
better system, these tribunals might be more useful and 
efficient, than they now are. But we would greatly cir¬ 
cumscribe their agency. The system at present in opera¬ 
tion has only proved the means of opening a school for dis- 
hiP—s ty, and erecting a Temple to Injustice! 
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Prithiraj Rana of Oodipore was in the forty-ei,^hth year 
of his age. lie was a man of gigantic proportions and of an 
athletic make,—and exercise had improved the original 
handiwork of nature, llis face was very large, but it had a 
sinister expression which was by no means diminished by 
the deep marks left on it by small-pox. iiis beard was 
matted and bushy, and grizzled by age ; and his arms, legs 
and breast, were covered with hair almost as profusely as his 
cheek and chin. His lips were as thick as those of an Afri¬ 
can, and pr. truded from his mouth, with an expression of 
sensuality, whicli was almost revolting to behold. Rut their 
deformity was in some measure palliated by his eyes, which 
were preternaturally large and were fiot unfrequently lit up 
with a fire, that showed, that howevet depraved in his cha¬ 
racter, he was a man destined to rule and to command those 
among whom he might*be placed. 

In Ills early life Prithiraj had been distinguished for three 
qualities,—his courage, his brutality, and his intemperance. 
He had never endeavoured and never been able to control 
his passions; and his inordinate love of strong spirits in- 
flained them to an extent, which, his neiglibours, Asiatic 
sovereigns though they were, Could not contemplate without 
horror. There was not a beauty in his small Kingdom 
whom he did not wish to possess tiie moment his basilisk 
eyes rested on her ; and never did a wish arise in his heart 
without provoking all his energies into action, that it might 
be gratified. No obstacles could check or daunt him when 
he was once bent on his purpose—:iiay obstacles rather 
served, by raising temporary barriers between him and the 
fulfillment of his desires, to add greater vigour to the current 
and to make him chafe and fret till his very servants were 
afraid to approach him. Woe unto the man who crossed 
Ills ! For his revenge was as implacable as his passions 
were head strong—and when he was thoroughly roused by 
A sense of wrong, or injury, or opposition, he would neither 
partake of his food, or sleep in quiet, until he had com** 
pletely annihilated his enemy and gratified his vengeance. * 

were the anecdotes current of the excesses to 
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which his passions had betrayed him; but they were not nil 
universally believed, by the good and the cliaritable, who 
attributed many of them to the-enemies of his iumily who 
were both numerous and powerful in former times, but unable 
to cope with him on account of the fertility of his genius and 
the daring intrepidity of his character, sought by the circu¬ 
lation of these malicious rumours to undermine and ruin him. 
One of these rumours was that he had murdered a Rajpoot 
Soldier in his establishment with his own hand, in order to 
gain the undivided affections of his mistress whom he loved. 
Another was, that he had secretly poisoned the children of a 
rich merchant’s widow, because they remonstrated witli her 
for living in an open state of libertinism with him. A third 
was, that he had condemned a Holy Bramin to death, 
through the tribunals of the land, in order to obtain the 
right of becoming the guardian of his beautiful daughter and 
get possession of her immense property, by accusing him of 
having abjured Hindooism, and suborning false witnesses to 
prove the charge. And a fourth was, that he had burnt 
down the house of one of his tribufary zemindars and had 
carried his beautiful wife into his own zenana, by violence, 
where she pined and sickened unti/ her heart broke and 
she died. 

The last of these rumours was perhaps the best authen¬ 
ticated of the lot, but though the best authenticated, it was 
involved in clouds of such impenetrable mystery that few 
but his most avowed enemies could .>lay their hands upon 
their hearts and vouch it wHs true. It was known that 
there was a zemindar of the name of Sucliet*Sing; it was 
also known that on the occasion of a public festival in the 
temple of Mahadeo, which was contiguous to the southern 
portion of his palace, his eyes were riveted on a certain 
veiled female who had come to pay her adorations along with 
other veiled females; and that he attempted to take off her 
veil, and look on her face when she went out of the temple* 
It was also known that the palankeen in which the lady seat¬ 
ed herself was conveyed to the dwelling of ISuchet Sing. 
It was also known that this dwelling was burnt to the 
ground, and that all its inhabitants suddenly disappeared on 
the night which followed. But here, all authentic know¬ 
ledge ceased. None knew to a certainty who burnt down 
the dwelling, and what had become of its inhabitants. Nay 
* it was §ven a mattet of surmise with many, whether the 
house was burnt down by accident or by incendiaii<*(8, or by 
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the willing liands of those who occupied it, and whether the 
inmates had been slain, or carried into captivity,—or whe¬ 
ther they had voluntarily emigrated into a more genial cli¬ 
mate, to seek or perhaps enjoy their fortunes. There were 
people indeed, but these were almost openly hostile to 
Ihitliiraj, who did not hesitate to confess their belief that 
tlie house had been burnt down by*lnm or his agents, and 
tliat the inhabitants had all indiscriminately been put to the 
sword or carried away into some secret dungeon, with the 
exception of the fair lady of the mansion whose charms had 
entangled his heart; and the most violent of these enemies 
went still further, for they said that many had since seen her, 
at a grated window in the zenana of Oodipore,—her eyes 
filled with tears, and her beautiful countenance the very 
picture of despair! 

Be this, as it might, it was certain that for several days 
aAcr the occurrence of the event, an unwonted gloom was 
visible in the demeanour of Prithiraj ; and though the gloom 
gradually wore-off, it lefl behind it a few indelible traces. 
For his manner ever aflfer towards his dependents became 
more haughty, cold, and reserved^ than it had ever been, and 
Ids conduct on the whole became more temperate and so¬ 
ber, perhaps even more pious. 

It was remarked also that though he vis'ted the zenana 
less frequently, he loved to linger in its purlieus; and on se¬ 
veral occasions his dependents surprised him, sitting alone 
on the projection of a wall below a window, which over¬ 
hung the beautiful lake of Oodipore, listening with breath¬ 
less interest to the melody of a lute which was touch¬ 
ed above by some one unseen, ■with a power and pathos 
which while it showed no ordinary skill in the minstrel, 
sliowed also that the minstrefs heart was breaking. At 
length afler many months he seemed to weary of the accus¬ 
tomed place, for he abandoned it altogether ; and the owner 
of the fjiiry lute seemed conscious of his absence, for she no 
longer drew thrilling music from her instrument—-but be¬ 
came voiceless and silent as the grave. ... * 

Three attempts had been made to assassinate Prithiraj in 
tlie time which elapsed between the catastrophe which in¬ 
volved the fate of Suchet Sing and his family, and the time of 
the present story, tliat is in the forty-eighth year of the 
Rana. In none of these attempts, however, had the daring 
attemptors been discovered, though every effort been 
made by^the Officers of the Police, and by the Rana himself,, 
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to obtain information concerning them. The rewards which 
had been offeredi and which were enough to tempt the 
cupidity of the proudest, seemeji to have no charms for any 
that were concerned, or tliat could throw light on these at¬ 
tempts. And after much labour and much waste of money, 
the Rana and his friei)ds, remained just as wise as ever 
re^rding the parties who had endeavoured to take his life. 

The first of these attempts was made in broad day light, 
but in the forest, when the Rana was alone, having in the 
excitement of the chase left his followers behind him. The 
assassin was a tall, an extremely tall man,—and was armed 
witha hunting knife; but be wore a mask, and this was all the 
description that tl&c Rana could give of him. The other 
two attempts had been made at night, and in darkness, and 
while the Rana was dismounting in the Court-yard of his 
palace after the enjoyment of his evening ride; tima, in the 
bustle and confusion of the moment, none had observed or 
could observe the appearance of the man who endeavoured 
to perpetrate the foul deed. 

In all these three cases the RanAiad escaped death by 
his courage and skill; for he was cool as an icicle in the 
hour of danger, and the noblest master of fence in his 
kingdom. Tliough stricken in years he was very active and 
watchful; and, as he always carried a tliin rapier and wore 
a coat of mail beneath his garments, it was no easy matter 
to take him even in his most unguarded moments with any 
thing like surprise. And as his unguarded moments were 
very few, for ne always had his penetrating eyes about him, 
it was a matter of very little wonder to his friends and re¬ 
lations that he had escaped the cold steel which his un¬ 
known enemy kindly wanted to thrust between his ribs. 
The Only wonder they felt, if they felt any, was the dexte¬ 
rity with which the assassin had escaped from him, and with 
which he eluded subsequent discovery and punishment. 

The attempt on the Rana’s life, while it made him more 
guarded, infused a new desire in his heart,—the desire of 
knowing how and when, his career should terminate, and 
this desire grew intenser, day by day. He seldom went out 
unattended ; he abandoned his usual exercise on horseback; 
. "he wore a double coat of mail; but still he did not feel 
jiecure, and he pined to know whether all his precautions 
would protect him from a violent and bloody death. As- 
troloeoft were summoned from various parts m the country, 
but ttough they all prophesied someone way, som^another, 
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none of tbe prophecies made any impression on his mind* 
He considered them witliout exception a parcel of preten¬ 
ders, and all their prophecies idle inventions,—and ne had 
good reason to do so, ibr he had tested the knowledge of 
each of them about the future, by questioning him about 
the past As soon as a new professor of the wonderful 
science was announced, the Rana retired with him into a 
closet, and there closely conferred with him about bis pre¬ 
tensions. This conference generally lasted for an hour; 
but when they came out, it was manifest, though none 
hud been admitted into the privacy, that the professot 
was a man in disgrace. Nay, one or two when closely ques¬ 
tioned about the interview had confessed that the Rana 
had examined them about his own life, and becaming ex¬ 
tremely angry and dissatisfied with their answers, had 
at last called them impostors and dismissed them. When 
the rumour first spread through the country that the Rana 
was anxious to open and have a peep into the sealed book 
of futurity, and that he^elcoined, With more than wonted 
liberality, those who prmessed to be able to assist him, the 
number of astrologers, who crowded daily to his palace, was 
immense; so immense ih fact, that the Rana found nearly the 
whole of his time engrossed bv them.« But when it was 
known that the Rana tested the pretensions of all who 
sought him in the severest manner, by calling upon them to 
marrate the Rana's own private past life, and that he had 
visited all who failed, (and there was not one who bad suc¬ 
ceeded) with disgrace, and one or two with summary pun¬ 
ishment, the fortune tellers gradually but sensibly di¬ 
minished in number, and almot entirely disappeared: leav'- 
ing the Rana to his own resources to discover how he should 
die. 

In these circumstances, the Rana took to study, and hold 
communication with the invisible world. He built a high 
tower, about as high as the architects in those days coiHd 
raise, and spent his nights upon it, in contemplating the 
Heavenly bodies. On the night of the new moon and tUe 
full moon he never retired to slumber; and it was whispered 
by the soldiers who kept guard at the door of the tower, that 
on these nights, though the Rana alone was on the roof of 
the tower, they heard voices, as of several people conferring 
together on the top of it. ^ 

One cloudy evening a stranger of* majestic appearance, 
but of vqry mean dress, announced himself as a sooth sayer 
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at the door of the palace, and craved admittance to its own¬ 
er, His countenance was wild and haggard; and there 
was an unsettled lustre in his eyes, which gave him the ap¬ 
pearance of one who had lost his senses. But he spoke 
very rationally, and the guards, when they learnt his errand, 
at once admitted him. 

“ You arc the first soothsayer venturing here since we 
threw old Ram Cliurun into tlie moat by order of His 
Highness,” said the youthful soldier, who led him, as they 
traversed a long veranda ;—“Be careful how )ou speak and 
behave, for His Highness is not a man to he trifled with.'* 
The stranger did not either hear or heed the words; for lie 
followed in dogged silence, and did not even deign to tliniik 
his conductor for his advice. At the door of the Royal 
Hall of audience the soldiers paused—and beckoning to 
the soothsayer to enter, disappeared through an adjacent 
staircase. 

The Ratia was reclining on a magnificent couch, but he 
rose as the stranger s^tepped in aud enquired the purpose 
of his visit; on hearing which he t^d liim to depart at once, 
if he valued his limbs, ns he would not have anytliing to do 
with impostors, of whom he had* already seen enough. 
The stranger made no reply, but stood haughtily w ith his eyes 
fixed on tlie ground, ai^d the Rana was obliged to repeat 
his commands. 1 am not an impostor,” replied he, at last, 
drawing himself up. 

** Are you willing to be tried 

“ Yes.” 

“ I shall judge of your knowledge of the future by your 
knowledge of the past.” 

“ The true man, like the true metal, never fears the ordeal. 
Weigh me in the balance, prove me in the furnace, and you 
shall find my quality.” 

“ You speak boldly.” 

“ And act more so ? What would you ask of me ?” 

“ Look upon my face, and answer me.” 

* Then think you, I am afraid to look on the countenance 
of a murderer ?” 

*‘Ha! You shall rue your boldness; whom have I 
murdered ?” 

** A whole family. Listen, and I shall tell you—they were 
burnt to death." 

** Rascal 1 You Have caught the common tale which lying 
rumour propagates; give me proofs! How were they mur- 
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dered? When were they murdered? Who murdered 
them ?” 

" Cease. There is a scar on your breast—that scar—Ha !’* 

“ The blow which caused that scar was dealt you at* the 
murder; aifd though you have concealed it from the eyes of 
men by a double coat of mail, it appears to me, who am 
gifted with knowledge from heaven, as clearly as if your 
breast were naked.” 

“ Who dealt that blow ?” 

“ Suchet Sing.” 

“ Right b}^Shiva! Was it avenged ?” 

“ Yes—well—for the whole family—helpless infants at the 
breast, and aged men tottering on their crutches,—the 
daring warrior and the bashful virgin, alike fell under the 
ruthless swords of your minions,—and she that escaped suf¬ 
fered a death more cruel far; for she died bereft of honor.*' 

“ 1 clove Suchet Sing’s head in two with my battle axe.” 

“ Nay you only stunned him with the blow. It cleft his 
steel turban, but it did not touch liis^ead.” 

» Ha !” 

“ Suchet Sing is not dead.” 

Not dead ? Pooh*! You are not a prophet. I saw him 
fall, and an instant after the house was enveloped in flames.” 

“ He escaped from the flames.” 

Liar !” 

“ There were three several attempts to murder you in your 
subsequent life. One of them was made in the forest, and 
two were made in the court yard of your castle. You were 
unable to discover, with all your tempting oflers of reward, 
who dared to make those attempts—but I can tell you.*’ 

« How r 

“ By my art.” 

Well, tell me who made those attempts—and I shall 
reward you well.” 

“ Suchet Sing.** 

“ Ha! Is it so ? A new light breaks in upon me! You 
shall have your reward ;—but stay,—you are a prophet. 
You can indeed read the stars,—you can dive into the mys¬ 
terious ocean of futurity. Tell me how shall I die. Will 
mine be a violent death f Shall 1 be murdered ?” 

** Nay, I cannot tell you that —without performing certain 
ceremonies which the holy shasters enjoin.” 

Perform those ceremonies.” • 

“Nov?” 
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“Yes, nov.*’ 

“ The ceremonies require a censer, and chalk, and Hre ; 
and the skull of a human head/! 

“You shall have all/* 

The Rana rang a bell. A servant appeared; and the 
things were ordered. 4 moment passed, during which the 
Rana leant his head upon his hand and seemed buried in 
deep reflection, while the soothsayer bent his keen eyes in¬ 
tently upon him with an expression so savage that it might 
almost be called fiendish. 

The servant appeared with the articles, and laid them 
on the door. He then stood with his hands folded at a 
respectful distance. 

“ Commence your work,'* said the Rana, waking from his 
reverie. The astrologer waved his hand, impatiently, to 
the servant, who thereupon led the room. He then drew 
two circles with the piece of chalk, and placed the skull in 
the centre of one, and the censer in the centre of the other, 
and fanned the fire v.ith the leaf of a palm. When the 
coals were ready he threw some powder into them, which 
caused a lurid glare through the room, in the light of which 
his countenance, and that of the Rana appeared perfectly 
hideous. He then commenced his charms with an incanta¬ 
tion, which he recited in a low voice, but witli a rapidity of 
utterance that appeared to the Rana perfectly wonderful. 
He continued his incantations for about an hour, and when 
he finished appeared quite exhausted, ^for the big drops 
stood thick as pearls upon his forehead. He shaded his 
eyes with his hands for a space, gazing intently on the fire 
in the censer, as if he saw the events to come pictured 
or shadowed in the red coals, and the silvery ashes with 
which they were surrounded. He then turned his face 
BuddenW towards the Rana, and bent his eyes full upon 
him. There was an expression of sullen insanity in them; 
instead of returning the gaze, the prince involuntarily avoid¬ 
ed it, and looked on the ground. 

(What would you know T* thundered the astrologer, in an 
awful voice. 1 he spell is strong upon me<” 

** My fate. Tell me when and how 1 shall die/’ 

** Will you not shudder to hear it ?” 

N^. For none of my race have known what fear is.” 

** Hear then, murderer. You shall die to-night and by 
this hand!” 

The astrologer suited the action to the word. sprang 
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upon the astounded Prithiraj ivitli the activity of a tiger, 
and with a short dagger, which had lain concealed under 
his garment, dealt u blow oirhis face, su' savage and power¬ 
ful, beneath his right eye,—that the point of the weapon 
came sheer but at the back of his head. ^ 

A yell of triumph rang through the hall of audience, which 
those who heard it must have remembered to the day of 
their deaths. But before the Soldiers alarmed at the sound 
could rush in to assist their master, all life in him was ex¬ 
tinct ; and the murderer had made his escape. The dagger 
which was buiied hilt deep in the King's face bore an in¬ 
scription on its handle, but no one could satisfactorily explain 
what it meant, in consequence of its having been partially 
obliterated. What was legible^ only added to the mystery. 

X. Y. Z. 


FOlfGET ME NOT. 


The trefs their leafy hopes unfold, 

The earth again U green; 

But alil my heart hath all grown old, 
Since lust year saw this scene. 

1 then was happy, in the thought 
That tlioi should'at be mine own. 

But (iroe, t le truth hath roughly taught; 
And 1 am left alone. 

And thou a. t far, yea, far away,— 

Where 1 lay never be; 

While thoughts my lips dare scarcely say, 
Crowd on my memory. 

Thou mayest forget me—even now, 
Perchance 1 am forgot. 

Yet hope still wears upon her brow 
Thy flower—forget me not! 


X 



*ROOMS TO LET; OR JEMIMA'S SUPPER. 

A* SHORT FARCE. 


THE PROLOOUK. 

A li tU farce fur your amusement inadei** 

** Jeiiuiiiia’v Supper” *s ou the table spread 
(Or ' Roum'i to let” as nUo in the bill) 

Sent to nniuse you from a fai off hill. 

Tb< tgh lonR the distance and the otfering small 
(Come ail the way indeed from Nynce Tal;-^ 
The cheers, that welcome and approval give, 
Kncoiirage elfoit and tench hope to live. 

The author, lodged again in ■ ■ ' , 

May then indulge you \\ith one Supper more: 
And claim, or give you, just as hearty cheer, 

As what he's beggitrg—f^r this evening—here. 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

k 


Mr, PLirMBY,^f’/*tf keeps lodgings, 

Mrs. Plumby;/ titf 

Jkmim.^j a maid of all work, 

Mr. Magnus Smith, ) • j , t • 
Mrs. Magnus Smith, } of ' lodging ,. 

Mr. Chatham Thompson,! 

Mrs. T hompson, y ^ ' 

Scene 1. 


Mt, Plumby :-“aitting in the big room which il lo Ut. 

Plum ,—Sad times indeed. Here I am, living in the best 
room in my own house. I have known business *50 
, flourishing, that in gne week 1 had to move from this to 
the Garrets, and at last to the kitchen,—toYnake room 
for the lodgers. What can be the reason ? It's my 
wife's tongue 1 1*11 not speak to her and sec if that will 
keep her quiet—ror it’s the stupidity and forgetfulness 
of that dirty hussy Jemima, who is always making 
mistakes. Whfit's here ? 

(Sir. Plumbg opatta a nott, Baprtatot plgatHro ni gtUing a 

lodger.) r 
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Yes, that Jemima!—If you order supper for two, ten to one 
but she gets two suppers ready; and if the supper be 
ordered twice—the chances are she will think it means 
a supper for two persons. 

[£!nter hirs. Plumby, Plumhy gives fur a significant look in silence ; 

and leaves the room.^ 

Mrs, Plumhy* — (Calls) Jemima! Jemima! 

Coming Mi8sua'*->-ff heard from Jemima who enters with a bath 
brick in one hand, and a table knife in the o7ter.) 

Mf's, Plumby ,—Jemima, I wish to give you notice to quit: 
for we git no lodgers. 

Jemima ,—Lor Ma’am, and is that any fault of mine, when 
1 am sure all the lodgers say—“Jemima yotCre a good 
girl; but your master and mistress don’t get on smooth 
and agreeable.” 

Mrs, Plumby ,—And what do they mean by smooth and 
agreeable, Jemima ? 

Jemima ,—Indeed, Ma’am, they’re toq fine words for me to 
understand, but 1 knows if 1 puts butter on my bread 
and spreads it well over, it's smooth ; and if 1 adds a bit 
of cheese, / likes it: and it don’t dislike me. And I 
suppose that means agreeable. 

(Loud knockings at the door.) ^ 

Airs, Plumby ,—Can this be a lodger ? Jemima, run and see! 

{Jemima goes to the door, and runs back screaming in ecstacg,-^ 

It IS a lodger /”) 

Mrs, P ,—Very well. Shew him in. 

{Enter Ur. Magnus Smith, a stout little short-sighted important looking 

gentleman,) 

Air, S, —Madam, I am in want of lodgings, and can give the 
most respectable references (presents name on a card), 

Mrs, P ,—Oh ! I suppose I know a gentleman, wdien I see 
him. When, Sir, would you like your rooms to be 
ready ? 

Mr, S, —This evening, Mrs, Magnus Smith and I will come 
to occupy our lodgings. 

[Exit ; followed by Jemima to shew Aim out. 

Airs. Plumby ,—I must go out and enquire after this gentle¬ 
man’s character, ere he gets possession. I’ll fetch my 
bonnet. Mr. Plumby shall hear i^pne of this luck from 
me i —let him talk on! 


{ Exit , 
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Scene IL 

(At the tJo'tr of the Lodging lloute, Jemipta it etpening the street deer 

Jot Megnut Smith.) 

Mr, S ,—We shall want something for supper. Let it be a 
lobster then :—and cheap of course. 

Jem ,—Oh, yes Sir, small and cheap. 

Mr, S ,—And w'e shall ivant some bread and butter :—only a 
itttlc butter, for Mrs. Magnus Smith is particular in the 
article, and will see about it in the morning herself. 
Do you mind ? 

Jem, —Oh yes, Sir. 

Mr, S, —And let me see—a pint of beer. That’s all, I 
think ; yes, that’s all. {^Ea'it, 

Scene IIL 

The kitchen, Jetnim't, atone. 

Jem, —ril be making some mistake unless 1 arrange the sup¬ 
per. There’s the lobster (placing one of her pattens 
on the dresser). That’s the pint pot of beer (placing 
the other against the wall). There’s the pat of butter 
(putting a slice of carrot on the cenlre of (he tlgesser) 
and there's the bread (placing a bit of brick opposite 
the lobster.) 

^ t 

(A rap it heard at the door, Jemima goes to open it, and Mrs. 

Thompson enters.) 

Mrs, Thompson.~\ye seen the Room. It will do: tell 
your Master and Mistress, that my husband and 1 will 
be here this evening. 

Jemima ,—Very well, Ma’am, {txside), , This must be Mrs, 
Smith, 

Mrs, T, — {Moving to depart^—turns to Jemima,) But we 
shall want something to eat, before we go to bed. 

Jem. —Oh, yes Ma’am, a Lobster. 

Mrs. T. —Well: that’s a good thought. Let it be a lobster; 

' a small one will do. 

Jem, —And cheap, of course. 

Mrs, T, —Of course ! You are a sensible girl. 

Jem, —And some bread, and a little pat . of butter, will do; 
* you can see about more in the morning. 

Mrs, T ,—Upon my word, you are a sharp thoughtful crea¬ 
ture. 

Jem, —^You’ll want a pint of beer. 

Mrs. T,—Of course; you are a very clever girl indeed! 

[Exit. 

Jem, —I dont think Missus will let me leave noir, if I can 
manage to keep Mr. and Mrs. Smith smooth and agree¬ 
able. [Exit, 
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Scene IV. 

The lodging room, with the Supper Table spread, Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 

tile a teie. 

Mrs. T .—Well T.—How you like the rooms? 

J/r. T, —Ve;*y well, iny dear,—but the lobster is very, vert/ 
small : and dear me, what a tin^ pat of butter! 

Mrs, T .—But iny love, you know Uobstcrs do not agree 
with you at niglit. And / dont care much fur butter, 
unless it is very good. But 1 must go and put off my 
bonnet. [Exit, 

{Enter. — Mr. and Mrs. Magnus Smith.) 

Mr, Smith .—^Vlow d*ye do ? 

(To Tlumpson. takinff him .for Plumhy. Looks round Ihe Room, 
and at the Supper Table.) 

This will do.very well, Sir, I am pleased with your ar¬ 
rangements, Mrs. Smith. 1 am tired :—and we’ll have 
our Supper, But pray Sir, sit down for one minute. 

(The three sit down ; and a pause trkes plane in the conversation.) 

Mr, Smith.—{to Mr. Thompson, pompously.) May I beg 
Sir, to ask what is your opinion of what we may expect 
from these wliig people this Session ? 

Mr, T.—(in a .state of great excitement). My opinions on 
such subjects are not rashly formed ; that is all i venture 
to say in their favor. 1 do not tell you that they are 
worth having, but merely that they are well considered ; 
and it is therefore with some confidence I reply, that in 
my humble judgment the question you have mooted is 
involved in doubt; in doubt Sir ; the expression 1 ad¬ 
visedly use is— doubt, 

Mr, Smith ,—That is just what I have said all along; and as 
for Lord John Russell !—(slapping his hand on the 
table), 

Mr. T ,— (interrupting) —Sir, Lord John I will trust to a 
certain point, but no further. 1 will not trust him more 
than reasonal3le:—not a jot. 1 say that to his face. Lord 
John, it is true; is prime Minister: and the humble indi¬ 
vidual who has now the honor of addressing this com¬ 
pany is—no matter what. But there are some men who 
are Englishmen, as well as other men,—who have hearts 
in their bosoms ; who have brains in their heads; who 
' have blood in their veins; who have money in their 
purses ;—all which • 1 beg leave to notify respectfully 
to Lord John,—with the most supreme indifference as 
to hbw he takes it. ( Throws himself back in his chair). 
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Mr. Smith, — (Suddirty). —Sir, you are a brick !! !—I am 
not in the habit of flattering : and have no occasion 
to flutter any man, Lord or no Lord, seeing that 1 pay 
my M'ay. But what 1 say is this, and I say it without 
* disguise, that an individual entertaining suph noble sen¬ 
timents is einphutically a brick !!! {Shoves the beer 
pot into S's hand,) Drink Sir and pass the pot! 

{Thompson jMssei the pot, but first empties it, and stating at him very 
hard : the conversation drops. Enter Mrs. Thompson and quietly seats 
h.'rseif at table .Vrx. S. ganing at her with astonishment.) 

Mrs, S, —I hope Mem you find yourself comfortable. Pray 
make yourself quite at home,—oh, pray tk)! 

Mrs. T. — J always do, more especially in my own house. I 
am in the habit of paying my rent, wliatever other peo¬ 
ple may do. 

Mrs, Smith, —Rent, Mem, «lo you talk to me of rent the 
first moment I have ever seen your face ? Do you ques¬ 
tion my honesty ? 

( Taking her for Mrs. Plumbtj.\ 

Mrs, T ,—Oh no, {with a scornful laugH)^ 1 do not question 
it at all; but perhaps you w'ould like a little lobster, 
or some bread and butter ? 

(Mrs. S. looks daggers and at last breaks the hnf, spreads some butter 
on a portion,—and eats at Mrs. Thompson. Mrs. T. does the same with 
the remainder of the butter. Air. S, and Mr, T. meanwhik' rise, and 
furiously approach each other.) 

Mr. S. —Sir! Tliercmustbe an end of this. I bog to wisli 
you a particularly good night. 

Mr. T .—Good night, with all my heart and soul. It is what 
1 have been wishing this half hour. 

{The ladies rise and curtsey scornfully.) 

Mr, S—(angrily). Get out! (Pointing to the doors .)— 
Get out. Sir! If I was not on my own premises, 1 
would put you out at the door. 

{Mr, T. makes no move J) 

Mr, T .—And if I was not in mine, 1 would throw you out 
at that window. 

Mr, S. —You insolent, ungrateful individual! What, throw 
me out at a window, after drinking my beer, and seeing 
your wife eating my bread and butter ? 

A/r, T ,—Your beer! Your bread and butter! They were 
mine:—and you know it, you intolerable sponge! 

Mr. S. —Sir, you are beneath my notice. The servant girl 
shall prove that*fine speaking and truth are not always 
the same. {Hinge the beU*) ^ 
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(Enter Jemima with a thoe (n one hand and a (nrtft in the ether, her /aee 

daubed with blaoking,) 

Mr, S ,—Who ordered supper ? • 

Jem, —You, Sir. • 

Mrs, T ,—Who ordered supper ? • 

Jem ,—Y ou,* M a’am. 

Mrs, S ,—What an unprincipled yoifng woman ! 

Jem ,—Oh my, oh Jemini! If there’s not two pairs of 
lodgers! All this comes of Master and Mistress not 
being smooth and agreeable. 

Mrs, T ,—What do you mean by being smooth and agree¬ 
able ? • 

Jem ,—They ar’n’t like bread and butter, with a bit of 
cheese on it. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. P/wnfiy, arm4n-arm,) 

Mrs, P, —I fear that unfortunately family circumstances 
have put you, ladies and gentlemen, to some inconveni¬ 
ence ; but, 1 hope to smooth down matters, and to make 
this house agreeable to all of yoy. 

Jemima ,—And now Jemima’s supper you have had,— 

She hopes you do not think it quite so bad. 

’Tis small, I own :—but this meal kindly take. 
And better nsh may yet come from the lake. 

The road we toil on, with indulgence smooth ! 
Applause is aye— agreeable, in truth. 

CURTAIN PALLS. 




LEDLIE’S MISCELLANY. 


JUNE, IS.).'}. 

i< 

THE OLD FOUKTII OF JUNE. 


** Wlicn George t)ic Third was King 1"—-B/yro». 

It is only those who are posting with rapid pace down the 
Hill of Life, that associate joyous recollections with the 4th 
of June; a day which for sixty years tias a public holiday 
over all parts of the British dominions. Wherever the broad 
banner of St. George waved, whether hanging heavily 
under the sweltering •atmosphere . of the line, all but 
frozen under the hardly risen summer sun of Greenland, or 
fluttering in the burning breezes of Northwestern India, 
in the muggy swamps of Honduras or on the deadly Coast 
of Africa, it was a day of mirth and jollity, of fun and noisy 
loyalty in hard drinking—long speech making—loud talking 
—laborious dancing of endless country-dances ; and some¬ 
times of quarrelling and fighting. Nay, not unfrequently loss 
of life and limb closed in tragedy what had begun in farce. 

The reign of George the Jrd is the longest in what may be 
called modern English history. From the period when he 
mounted the throne in 1760 to the close of his eventful 
reign in 1820, the changes in the habits and manners of the 
British people were greater and more striking, than in any 
similar period in the history of the British monarchy. Those 
who were boys when George ascended the throne were old* 
men ere he sunk into his grave, with his mental and bodily 
light alike obscured. The course of this monarch's policy, 
was resistance to popular rights. The growing wealth of 
the fiddling classes, the increasing intelligence of the 
lower orders—the impatience which both felt at those abuses 
of Government which the vastly increftsing power of the 
Press exposed with no tender hand—and the jealousy which 
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tho aristocracy naturally felt at the prospect of their mon¬ 
opoly of influence being checked or overthrown, made the 
whole of George’s career a str.nggle against popular influ¬ 
ence and liberal opinions. U eared under ideas of lugh 
prerogative, and with very imperfect though conscientious 
notions of his duty as ilhe sovereign of a free people ; with 
• a mind of naturally narrow powers—-to which the taint of 
insanity lent an obscurity symptomatic of that fearful malady, 
he labored yndcr the notion that he was conscientiously 
supporting the principles of the constitution, when he was 
only lending the aid of his name and authority to maintain 
abuses, blots, and restrictions, on the rights and privileges 
of certain classes,—the oflspring of tcnipprarily successful or 
unsound policy, wdiich has always been far dearer to Tories 
and Conservatives than the most Calufbie portions of rights 
and liberties, which shield the lives and protect the property 
of British subjects. The excesses of the French Revolu¬ 
tion frightened many a sober right-minded man who had 
commenced his days Us a reformer, and transformed him 
into u staunch Tory ; thus tlie whole machinery of 
abuses and corruptions were saved fur forty years. And 
though the force of public opinion had corrected much that 
was objectionable, still the suns of both the ord and 4th 
George had set, t‘re the change for which the great body of 
the people of England had contended during nearly seventy 
years, was at length brought about in William’s reign— 
and a greater revolution efl'ected than that under his {>rede- 
cessor of the same name in 1GS8. 

But we have digressed from the jolly 4th of June, and 
shall not further trouble our gentle readers with a diatribe 
on the politics ot the days of our grand-papa. Despite of 
George the^rd’s Toryism and high Churchism, his horror at 
.Papists, and dislike to Dissenters and Liberals of all shades 
of opinion, he was nevertheless popular from the respecta¬ 
bility of his personal character; his regard for religious 
observances; the stiiF, dull, decency of his Court; the cold 
courtesy of his ugly spouse, and a certain homeliness of 
habits and manners, which have always gained the hearts 
and retained the aflections of the English people. There 
was moreover a strong leaven of Toryism of the old Jacob¬ 
ite school alive in those days, which included a large ^sec- 
.tion of the country gentry and farmers, the monied mercan- 
. tile classes—the grdat body of the Clergy and Members of 
the Uhiversities—ftnd lawyers a vast host in tbems^lves^ who 
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seeing tlieir own fat things might wax lean were the reign 
of relbnnatioii to ooininence, prayed—as devoutly as lawyer 
eould pray— I hat the Kiug’s,Iife might be prolonged and 
become ma]jy generations. But as it was not then the fash¬ 
ion for limbs vf the law to indulge in long prayers; in those 
days, they most loyally pledged IBs Majesty’s health in 
bumpers of orthodox port or rich brown ale. All classes, 
however, dropped—for one day—their declamations and dif- 
erences; and in the words of the jovial old song— 

“ Whig and Tory all agrea 

To spend the du> in inirih and glee.’* 

And accordingly fun, frolic, and gaiety sunk party feelings, 
and from tlie sage to the soldier all joined in the British 
Saturnalia. To the school boy, the anticipations of the 4th 
of June were brilliant in sport. Birch rods, Tawse, Ains¬ 
worth's {>ictiv>iiai’y and other ills th it school boy flesh is 
ever heir to, were forgotten ; and for days before, pence 
were hoarded, gingl*r-bread neglected, and gunpow¬ 
der, whenever it could be procured, wtts tortured into Pyro¬ 
technic rarities. June is usually, from the Land’s End to 
John O'Groat’s house, a beautiful month redolent of green 
boughs and bright flowiers—‘and the hope of a fair day was 
one of the never failing expectations of the school boy’s an¬ 
ticipations of the 4th of June. Vet though our recollections 
carry us back to many a merry King’s birth-day in the olden 
time, we hardly remember a single one in which rain or 
clouds obscured the brilliancy of the summer sky. There 
was one famous 4th of June on which the rain fell in tor¬ 
rents ; and the gallant corps of Volunteers which defended 
our native town being about to receive their colours, the 
worthy Minister of the Parish to save his head from the 
pitiless pelting of the storm, obtained a ready made wig 
from the barber to do duty as a hat while he consecrated the 
banners with prayer, according to the custom of war in like 
cases made and provided. So loud blew the wind, and sofa^t 
fell the rain, that the devotional parti of the ceremony was 
perform'ed in the Town Hall, which rjidered the wig’s sev 
vices unnecessary—and it was not until some years after, 
when time had thinned the locks of the venerable pastor, 
that the birth-day wig was brought on the permanent estab- 
lislynent of his wardrobe. 

It was a hard matter to enjoy a morning nap on the happy 
day, for loud pealed forth the merry bells from tower and 
steeple l\jgh ; old rusty muskets, and ancient honey-combed 
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sliip guns, after a silence for twelve months, gave voice 
that the King liad completed another year of his reign— 
while thirsty souls resorted to the ale house, and drank “ their 
morning” to the health of their venerable monarch. “ Parlia¬ 
ment whisky" was not popular in those days-^and loyal as 
were the feelings and,tTue the hearts of the lieges—they 
decidedly preferred to drink the King's health in liquor 
that paid him no duty, Tories were then boisterous in 
their zeal for King and constitution; but we never knew one 
of them w'hose patriotic fervor induced him to prefer the 
harsh headach-creating produce of the legally distilled 
whisky—to the genuine mountain dew which never made 
the King a bawbee the richer. We ought to have stated ere 
now that these early recollections carry us back to a Royal 
Burgh in the North of Scotland, where the excise laws 
were especially unpopular with the good folks high and low; 
and though the denizens were willing to fight for King and 
country, they could never reconcile their consciences to pay 
high duties on bad liquor—when the genuine dew of the 
mountain could be had, at a slight risk, duty free. Demo¬ 
crats and Reformers were detested, but no one thougltt 
himself a worse Tory or a less loyal subject, when he pledged 
the King's health, and success to his Ministers and their 
measures, in bumpers obtained by the violation of the law. 

These were times of high soldiering ; every village, every 
town, every district, could boast of its corps of Volunteers, and 
all crafts, trades, and callings, even grave Divines and wise 
Philosophers, begirt themselves in warlike attire, ready “ to 
help their country at her need"—after the fashion of her 
countrymen. Nor was invasion then an idle alarm ; for 
Napoleon the Great was conqueror of Europe, flushed 
with victory, and possessing tlie confldence of an Army 
which knew no defeat, and of a people who gloried in being 
the masters of all the old Governments of the Continent. 
True, that the single flag of England still ruled the ocean ; 
yet the prospect x>f effecting a landing on our shores was 
no speculation of the scribbling brotherhood, but a proba¬ 
bility which at any time might have produced a blood¬ 
stained reality. An Army of Volunteers, some long, some 
short, some lean, some fat, with powdered head, pig tails, 
queerly cut red jackets, and unmentionables redolent of pipe¬ 
clay—might be a comical spectacle on a modern parade 
^ground ; for of a truth not a few of the patriotic band de¬ 
monstrated by their movements that tight cross bolts were 
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never by nature iniended to sit on their shoulders. They 
were not like the French recruit— 

** With their gun upojii their ihoulder 
And their bayonet by their side 
Like to match with some proud lady 
* And take her for their bride.*' 

For, in honest truth there was littk that was captivating 
in a large proportion of these armed citizens—but still 
there was many a sturdy British arm, and daring spirit, in 
the ranks of the Volunteers; who, had “the foot of a foe 
ever trod on the strand,*’ would have shewn that— 

They had heart« resolved and hands prepared 
fTlie blessing they enjoy'd to guard.*' 

With the Volunteers the 4tli of June was a great day- 
A stormy band of drums and fifes rattled through the early 
morn, to warn the gallant men to powder their hair and 
clean their firelocks. The Drum Major was a foot, with a 
cocked hat of the dimensions of four staff fo/jirs of modern 
days. His head snowed over with ashower of oatmeal mingled 
with chalk, a long tail descending down his hack, and a vast 
yellow coat, and ponderous cane in hand, he strutted in state 
before his sheep-skin-poutiders—he would hardly have 
changed places with a Comraander-in-Chief. Despite of the 
dirty boys who tugged his ample skirts, or tossed crackers 
between his legs, he never forgot the dignity of his posi¬ 
tion, and like a turkey cock strutted in majesty before bis 
flock. The Battalion was mustered in the principal street, 
and headed by its hump-backed Colonel, who declared he 
w'ould die instanter, could the King but see his Regiment 
marched to the links (or common) where at 1S o’clock an old 
Battery, intended to defend the harbour, discharged a royal 
salute somewhat to the peril of a party of enterprizing 
mariners, who usually presided over these venerable pieces 
of ordnance on great days. Then the brave Volunteers fired 
a feu de joie, the drums and fifes thundered God Save the 
King, the whole multitude shouted their lusty cheers, and 
the martial shew was closed to the joy atul delight of the 
mob :—who were as proud of the Volunteers, as was Napq- 
leon of the Old guard, or Julius Caesar of the 10th Legion. 

In tliose days the Mail coach was the only public con¬ 
veyance which united the metropolis with the more distant 
parts of the Empire; and on the King’s birth-day, the arrival 
and departure of the Mail which travelled vapidly, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas Qf half a century back,«at six miles an hour, 
was quije an event. Much did the boys delight in the' 
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starting of the conch, for decorated with boughs and 
bright dowers, it drove through the principal streets ; and 
the guard with a gold laced Jiat, and spacious red coat 
tried to bring out on his horn an edition of the nation- ' 
al anthem, and ever and anon discharged his blunderbuss, 
with which he >vas anyed for the protection of the Mail 
bags—which then were not deemed quite safe without some 
such defence; and then came the sight of tlie day, the pro¬ 
cession of H. M. good King Crispin. We have never 
seen a coronation, but we cannot imagine that even ** the 
coming event*’ of Napoleon III., could we be transport¬ 
ed to Paris or wherever the ceremony may come off*, would 
adbrd us half the gratification we derived from the personi¬ 
fication of royalty by Johnny Gore, as worthy a cobbler as 
ever mended a pair of old shoes. He was a small man, 
but there was a majestic step in his movements, as with an 
ancient robe of tarnished silk and royal crown of paste board 
and tinsel, his train borne by two dirty little boys in bag- 
wigs and three cornernd hats, preceded by his chaplain in 
full canonicals, his lords in waiting and men at arms— 
with Adam borne on men’s shoulders in a leafy bower 
making a pair of shoes—the solemn march regulated by the 
equally solemn strains of drum, fife and bagpipe. Poor 
John Gore drew an admirable parallel between the dignity 
of George IV. at his coronation, and the King Crispin of 
Glasgow on some great occasion—yielding the palm to the 
latter for many good and substantial reasons, and we are 
quite certain that neither George 111 nor her present Ma¬ 
jesty could enter the lists with our old friend Johnny Gore 
in the real^dignity that hedges in a King or Queen, or one 
of royal line. 

Meanwhile, as the day wore on, the uproarious loyalty of 
the people waxed louder and stronger. 1 joyal contributions 
were levied for bon-fires, tar barrels, and gunpowder. The 
mob cheered, and who dared dispute, on such authority,that 
all persons with clean coats on their backs should pay for 
tl^eir privilege ? So he who wished to save his garments 
bought exemption from d rather too near approach of the 
carcase of a dead dog or cat, by the disbursement of a few 
odd rix pences—while tubs, casks, wheel barrows, or any 
stmh articles found out of their proper places, were, by; a 
summary decision of the boy-ocracy, committed to the flames 
.ia honor of his Majesty—his Crown and Kingdom. 

''' - But the crowning incident of the day was the entertain*- 
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merit given by the corporation at the Town Hall to drink the 
King's health, to which the invitations issued were fully 
more numerous than select. ^ 

Just as the clock chapp it Six," all denizens of the 
Burgh, who tould muster a clean shirt, assembled in the 
Town Hall; the Lord Provost with 9 . new wig “ fresh frae 
LiUnnen' took the chair, and a company of Volunteers— 
with drums, fifes, and cymbals, occupied the “plain stanes" 
opposite the “ Cham'cr,” as the worthy citizens loved to call 
their venerable city Hall. A formidable line of bottles, con¬ 
taining a liquor denominated “ port," strong enough but not 
especially mcl[^)w, Hanked both sides of a long line of tables; 
cold punch in copious bowls occupied the centre of the 
board—wliile platters of dried fruits, j>iles t)f sweet cakes and 
lieciitombs of Finnan Haddocks, completed the banquet of 
wine, an entertainment as ancient as the days of good Queen 
Esther. The Frovost was of course the chief speechifier of 
the evening, and at his back stood a somewhat antiquated 
town officer dressed in a scarlet coat pfthe cut of 45, whose 
especial duty it was to shout out the toast to the company- 
while another functionary similarly equipped, bearing in his 
hand a towel or table 'slothy stood at an open window: and 
waving his flag of peace, after each of the leading toasts, 
the response was a volley from the Company of Volunteers 
outside, who being liberally supplied with punch and porter, 
ere the leading bumpers were expended, their vollies were 
somewhat of the character which poor Burns, on his death¬ 
bed, entreated a brother officer of the Dumfries Volunteers 
might not be discharged over his grave. “ John,” said the 
“ dying bard, do not let the awkward squad fire over me!" 
The vollies became in truth a feu dejoie ; meanwhile bon 
fires blazed, tar barrels rolled about in flaming majesty— 
squibs fizzed, crackers cracked, pop guns, old guns, big 
guns, and liuJe guns—gave most patent and most noisy 
signs of loyalty. That respected personage the oldest in¬ 
habitant could not recollect a 4th of June in which live* 
and limbs were not sacrificed in honor pf the Majesty qf 
England. The bursting of a rusfy musket, the shooting of 
one or more of his lieges with a ramrod, a pocketful of gun^ 
powder igniting, or a drunken man tumbling into a bon-fire^ 
were events too common to attract attention, or interrupt 
the boisterous spirits of tlie occasion. 

The results of the day were not always confined to acci-r 
dental lop of life and limb; for quarrels, broils and drunk-^ 
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on rows occasionally produced *more tragical conclusions to 
the scene of uproar and irrational jollification. The Itli of 
June 1802 was memorable for ijts being alike the celebration 
of the King's birth-day—and of the short lived peace of 
Amiens. After the Military parade of the day was over, 

the Volunteers of the town of A-delivered up their 

arms and were disembodied. At that time of day ifo small 
portion of the Military force of Britain consisted of Fencible 
Kegiments, viz. corps raised to serve in the British Isles or 
Ireland^ but not bound to embark for foreign service. Let¬ 
ters of service, as it was termed, were granted to Noblemen 
and Gentlemen to raise their regiments in particular districts 
—and though many of these Colonels, Majors, and Captains, 
had never served before they obtained rank in the Army, 
which was afterwards transferred to the line, there were 
and perhaps still may remain a few heroes who entered the 
Army as field officers, and afterwards readied the higher 
grades of the Military service. Lord Lynedoch, whose name 
in the annuls of the P-eninsular War stands only second to 
the great leader, joined the ranks as Lieut.-Colonel on a 
letter of service. As might have been supposed, these regi¬ 
ments were imperfectly organized, on disciplined; and such 
of them as had been engaged in suppressing the Irish Re¬ 
bellion of 1798 were much demoralized by the nature of 
the service in which they were employed. A regiment, ori¬ 
ginally bearing a Highland designation, but removed to 
Ireland ere its ranks were filled up, o|; it was fully ofK- 

cered, in the year in'qiiestion formed the garrison of A-. 

The men and officers were nearly all Irish, which did not 
tend to engender a good feeling between them and the town's 
people. There were at the time but few officers present, 
the discipline was relaxed, and the men, who knew they were 
shortly to be disbanded, shewed little respect to their Mili¬ 
tary superiors. The commanders and officers joined the 
jollification in the Town Hall,—where the Colonel got 
most royally and loyally drunk, and in endeavouring to reach 
his quarters, attracted the attention of the mob, who never 
failed to greet a drunken Gentleman with storms of far from 
pleasing compliments. The bespattered Colonel took refuge 
in thie Townguard, which was posted in the principal street, 
near the Town Hall. The shouts, jeers, and jokes of (he 
mojb excited the wrath of the officer on duty, who instead 
of jheltering his respected Commander until drunkenness 
should aid his retreat, sent a strong guard to affi>rd him 
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protection on his way to the Barracks. The poor man stag¬ 
gered along with his trusty escort, followed by boys and men 
naif “bent on mischief half on sport.” The gates of the 
Barracks closed on the luclcless wight; and liere the afiair 
might have cpded; for in those days a Colonel beingdrunk was 
not a high crime and misdemeanour. ^ But ere many minutes 
had elapsed the drums beat to arms, the regiment rushed 
from its Barracks, the ranks unformed, many of the men 
half armed, half dressed, and wholly drunk, and accompani¬ 
ed by one or two officers—all more or less heated with wine, 
—and forming an irregular and straggling line within a 
short distanc(^^'of where a dense crowd were shouting round 
a great bon fire, discharged a volley that killed seven per¬ 
sons and w'ounded many otliers. Who ordered out the regi¬ 
ment, who gave the orders to load or fire, never clearly 
ascertained. Strange to say, the mob w ere not intimidated by 
this sudden and murderous outrage, but making a rush on 
thebroken, straggling, and ill-formed li'u*, with siones, sticks, 
brick-bats, and all offensive weapons mob can command, 
drove the soldiers back to their Barracks, disarmed some 
and made prisoners of others j and but for the timely inter¬ 
position of the better glasses would have inflicted on the 
luckless victims within their power—the summary process 
of Lynch law. The Charters of all the Scottish Burghs 
authorize the Magistrates to call on the Burghers for Mili¬ 
tary service when the public peace is in danger ; and each 
town has, or had, an armory of rusty muskets wherewith to 
arm the citizens in times of danger. The Magistrates 
promptly called out and armed the Burghers—all of whom 
having been Volunteers up to that day, responded to the 
call without hesitation. 

The soldiers were confined to their Barracks—the streets 
patrolled by armed citizens—the wounded attended to—and 
the dead delivered over to their sorrowing friends, who saw 
a day commenced in mirth, closed in gloom. But the roused 
anger of a Scottish mob is not easily subdued. Blood had 
been causelessly spilt, and now the pepple thirsted fojr 
revenge ; and a tragedy deeper than that of the Porteous 
execution ever memorable in Scotland’s annals, and immor¬ 
talized by the happiest effort of Scott’s genius—was on the 
point of being enacted. There was a small half-moon Bat- 
ter^ in the interior of the harbour, on which were mounted 
three old awkward long 18-poanders. v A guard of a Cor- 
I>oral and four men kept watch and ward over these trusty 
guardianS of our trade—and we think there is a tradU 
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tion that these pieces were once discharged under the direc¬ 
tion of an old shippy, at a rakish looking craft which came 
close up to tlie harbour's month in the days of Paul Jones. 
Unobserved by tlie Civil aulhoritics and their armed police, 
a large body of the mob, chiefly composed of« sailors, ship 
carpenters, and bakers )joys (leaders of all mischief) proceed¬ 
ed to the Battery (it was now dark), at once disarmed the 
guard, and took possession of the guns, and as many rounds 
of shot which lay in a pile by the pieces, as they could con¬ 
veniently carry. The ordnance \\as dragged without much 
noise to a hill witliin 100 yards, and separated by a ravine 
from the Barracks—and would have poured destruc¬ 
tion on the unfortunate inmates, had not the interposition 
of the armed citizens and Magistrates persuaded the infu- 
Tated rioters to replace the guns in their former position 
and disperse, leaving the unhappy delinquents to the strong 
arm of the law. Next morning it was found that the spring 
which supplied the Barracks with water had been cut off, 
and the public ferment still continued, while the people 
vowed blood for blood. The regiment quitted the town at 
midnight by a bye road—and no sooner had they got clear 
of the city and its suburbs than the hand struck up the well 
known Scottish air of 

We ll gang natf uulr lo yon toun, 8ic.*^ 

In Scotland the Lord Advocate is public Minister, and 
save in cases of murder when the nearest of kiu may prose¬ 
cute should the Crown decline, all criminal actions are con¬ 
ducted in the name and at the cost of the Crown. Strange 
that in this respect the Land of Cakes should have so far 
surpassed her more powerful sister. The men who were 
captured on this unfortunate night were retained in custody, 
and among these OfKcers, the Lieut.-Colonel, the Captain 
of the Town Guard, and another whose activity bad been 
conspicuous in the proceedings of the fatal evening, were 
apprehended and committed to jail on a charge of murder. 
These were the days of high Tory politics ; every display of 
popular feeling, every symptom of popular outbreak, were 
viewed vrith, no matter from what cause arising, jealousy 
and fear by the ruling powers as signs and signals of a 
revolutionary tendency. And gross as had been the con¬ 
duct of the Military, exciting a curse in the mind^ of 
all Scotland, at an act of wholesale slaughter, the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate actually refuced to prosecute ; and the- immediate 
-'•jUsbanding of the Regiment was thought a sufficient vin- 
^dication of the outraged law of the land and of humanity. 
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One case strongly arouseil public sympathy, A fine youth, 
only son of an aged couple in humble condition, had enlist¬ 
ed in the Royal Artillery a* few years before, and having 
risen to the rank of Sergeant by his good conduct during 
the Egyptiarf campaign, had come back from that then mys¬ 
terious land on a visit to his parents, whose hearts swelled 
with honest pride at the return of their gallant young sol¬ 
dier. In tlic uniform of his noble corps he was joining in 
the boisterous mirth of his townsmen, glad doubtless to 
renew the memory of early days. Some of the people near 
him advised to shift his position as tlie soldiers were 
going to fire—“ Oh no,” said the poor fellow, ** British 
soldiers know their duty better than to fire without author¬ 
ity on an unarmed mob.” The words were hardly uttered 
when he was a lifeless corpse; and thus the gallant youth 
who had aided in defeating the enemies of his country fell 
under tlie lawless lire of his fellow soldiers who had never 
faced a foreign foe. 

The afflicted father was aided by ti liberal subscription 
to prosecute the officers wlio were still detained,—but 
on tlie refusal of the Crown to take up the case, were re¬ 
leased on bail. The Hriaf took place in Edinburgh on a 
charge of murder. All the leading lawyers at the Scottish 
bar were retained on both sides. The officer whose ill 
directed activity had attracted attention absconded, and was 
out-lawed; or his life would have been in no small danger. 
There was much difficulty in settling the amount of culpa¬ 
bility which most of the accused parties had in the unhappy 
affair, while no actual guilt could be brought home to the 
privates. After a long trial the Jury returned the verdict 
of “ Not Proven,”* and so ended a tragedy which rapkled 
for years ;n the minds of the people of that part of Scot¬ 
land, and produced an,ill feeling both towards the Go¬ 
vernment and the Military, which we are not quite sure is 
altogether obliterated up to the present hour, and which 
ano^er 4th of June tragedy that occurred a few yearjB 
after tended to perpetuate. > 

On the renewal of hostilities with France, the volunteers 
were again embodied to meet the threatened dangers of 
invasion in 1805. It was in 1807, if our memory serves 
us^true, when the mirth and mischief of the 4th of June 

V Onv of those OSlceri afterwards acquired eorae literary reputatioo, hut 
orentually figured at the Bar of the Old Bailey on a charge of picking poekoti 
along with Ms son. Both were acquitted; but U was rather a strange occarrcooS 
ia the life of a literary nan, to be tried firet for murder and then for theft. 
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yivas running on its full course—that an officer of the mili¬ 
tia regiment in garrison in the same town reeled out of 
the i own Hall most loyally Fgu. The usual rough jokes 
of ilif boys assailed him when he drew Ins sword, and was 
about to cut down a lad who gave him ho cause of 
offence. A gentleman wearing the volunteer uniform step¬ 
ped bctw^een them, and discovered the lad to be his brother- 
in-Iuw. lie oiFcred no violence or incivility to the officer, 
but merely restrained bim from doing mischief, and got him 
conveyed to his quarters. On sleeping himself into his 
senses, he was informed he had been grossly Jnsulted, and 
must call out the gentleman who had in fact done him a 
friendly act. These were days of high duelling, wlien men 
bad to risk their lives for nothing or be excluded from so¬ 
ciety ; but the volunteer officer being a man of amiable dispo¬ 
sition and the father of a family, wisely took the advice of 
friends, and disowning all intention of insult and in¬ 
jury, refused either to fight or to apologize. Several 
days elapsed ere any other proceedings took place. But 
the militia officer still thirsted for the blood of a coun¬ 
try man, being denied the privilege of slaying the French ; 
and during the interval he, in conipany with his second, 
and with the knowledge of the Officer Commanding the 
Regiment, practised pistol shooting so as to be sure 
of his man. Having made himself perfect in the art of 
murder, lie posted his opponent, who had not strength 
of mind to resist what was deemed a deadly insult, and im¬ 
mediately challenged the homicide. The parties met just 
beyond the bounds of the county, on a spot which had 
obtained an unfortunate notoriety for such encounters. The 
pistol practice was too true, for the unfortunate man fell 
mortally wounded at the first fire, and such was the pervert¬ 
ed feeling of the men of the regiment, that on the return 
of the inan-slayer to the Barracks he was carried in 
triumph round the square on their shoulders. But the 
triumph was of sliort duration; warrants were immediately 
iftued: the principal and second made a narrow escape and 
were outlawed for non-appearance—while the Colonel of 
the regiment was obliged to resign his Commission, a vastly 
too light punishment for aiding and abetting in murder. Had 
not'the unhappy man been thus cashiered to evade the Lw, 
there can be very little doubt that he would have met the fate 
which awaited the unfortunate Major Campbell at Armagh 
in the following year. But we fear our readers are now 
tired of our ancient recollections of the old 4th of June. 



THE MERRY MONTH DF MAY, AND THE NEW 
POS1.AGE IN THE N. W. PROVINCES. 

By the Gkowi*er. 


Most people can give you a lively idea of wljat the month 
of May is in these parts. Mrs. Jones for instance calls it 
“ peculiarly oppressive.” Old ——, of the Sudder Court, tells 
us “ that tiic evidence in the case is sufhciently strong to 
enable him to pronounce a sentence of extreme heat against 
it.” Captain Leatherhed of the Light Cavalry calls it 
“ deuced hot and extinguishingly disgusting.” Popkins is 
of opinion that it is “ burva gurrum.” Dr. Squills again 
asserts that the atmosphere is adumbrated with haze,” 
which is deemed conclusive and satisfactory, as no one knows 
wliat he means, nor does he himself. Miss Julia Thompson, 
who has only been out five hot scasoAs, but is still so very 
English, tells Captain Johnson of the S^nd Light Dragoons, 
that it “reminds her very much of a day at home in July, 
only it is much warmed'.” 1 must admit that the noun May 
ill this country is not entitled to the adjective merry. It is 
n»t exactly a joyous month in these provinces. No young 
lady of my acquaintance would consider her election to the 
sovereignty of May so delightful an event as to warrant its 
communication to her Mamma in the gushing words of the 
Laureate,— 

** And Pm to be Queen of tlie May, mother, 

I'm to be Queen of the May.'* 

This in India, would be an unnatural state of excitement 
for any ycung lady to put herself into. *Tis true that the 
Ladies of the North Wpst, even in May, would dance from 
night till morn, until in point of fact— 

Nox Iiumida cslo 

Pitccipitat, Buadcntque cadentia tidcra somnos 

Or in other words until the hour before dawn, which as the 
song says is always* the darkest. But I suspect that few 
womd be found such wild and enthusiastic lovers of the , 
dance, as to move with graceful steps, with garlands in their 
hands, round a May pole in the compound of the Lord of 
the Manor at Agra, between 3 and 4 r. m. of an afternoon 
in the merry month of May.* I should as soon expect to 


• We re^eetfully allude to the Lieutenant Governor and bii flag staff. 
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«ee the fat Colonel of the 118th N. L, and old Judge Silver- 
head of our station,*' with fair round belly, with good 
eapon lined, climbing up a pole >for a leg of mutton, prompt¬ 
ed to this exhibition by a desire (praiseworthy in itself but 
difficult of execution) to instil into native youth, clerks, and 
drummer boys, a love of good old English sports. 

There is no danger that the English in India will erijoy^ 
themselves too much at the festive period, when the hot 
winds are furiously blowing around them, “ with a will," or 
** a vengeance," as people of different fancies would say. 
Both terms are satisiactory,' and also of a ki^jdred nature; 

for is not vengeance the result of will?-w'ell! I grant 

you, it is too much of a good thing to consider that matter, 
when the thermometer stands at 109 in the shade and in 
the “cool" house; so say no more about it! 

We want some healthful recreation in India, during the 
hot winds; some employment for the house. If we can't 
get that, we want some striking novelty to rouse us from 
this death in life, which even affects the sparrows, as was 
lately remarked, by an intelligent friend of mine, a close 
observer of birds, men, and manners. At this season, says 
he, the sparrows sit on the boughs wivli their mouths open. 
The candid reader will admit that the month of May must 
be very hot, when birds born and bred in the country, and 
addicted solely to out of door pursuits, are reduced to such 
a state of exhaustion and lethargy as that described by my 
friend. 1 am not sure that 1 have nghtly termed the 
sparrows “acclimated” birds. The question of their being 
aborigines has been disputed ; I know a gentleman of a live¬ 
ly fancy, who is fully persuaded that his father some years 
ago introduced these very noisy birds into India. If his 
father did so, I cannot say that he deserves well of posterity. 
But this is a digression. At this season, in the absence of 
better pursuits, we require, as I have said before, some 
striking novelty, some new sensations. Sherry coblers and 
lumps of Wenham table ice would be striking novelties at 
Agra: and to many of us, they would afford entirely new 
aensations. In Calcutta the citizens of the ditch, owing to 
* the services of Messieurs. F. W. Browne and Co. and the 
pnblic spirit of “ our” David Wilson, are perpetually en¬ 
countering new and wonderful drinks, which from timecnjto 
time are manufactured to witch the world, in the hot months. 
The Calcutta people Rlso, are periodically under the pres- 
•im «f A monetary crisis. They are better off than we are 
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in this respect. Our coblers are but mochees,—our dirty 
scraps of ice, if put in the mouth, cause damnable reitera* 
tion, only that and nothing yiore—and for a monetary crisis, 
—good lack! The affairs of us all are always so depress¬ 
ed, that such a thing as a financial crisis could be no novel¬ 
ty. The Courts of Requests and tlje up-country banks are 
a perpetual jiressure on us. We live under a dynasty of 
crisises 1 Tiie old man is never off our backs! 

We are quite blaze in the North West, {it least in the 
month of May. Nothing can startle us—a Lahore journal 
tells us of u disturbance in the frontier, at least once a 
week ! Rles? your licarc! There's nothing in it! We have 
read all the books in the station library—they are chie£y 
novels, and thumbed over and over again; a night mare 
tobacco pervades their ])ages. We don't dress in the month 
of May, unless indeed in that dress so kindly provided for 
the guests in the Castle of Indolence:— 

Loose a» the breeze that plays a)«>ng the downs, 

And waves the Minnner wot ds wheu ev'iiing frowns, 

O fair undrc^s, best dressl it rhecks no vein 
But every flowing limb in pleasure drowns." 

That is, it would do so, |)ut for the mosquitos. Again in 
the month of May. thS Military bunds cant play; they are 
gasping lor that breath which their instruments crave, and 
the instruments themselves seem melting away with the 
music that proceeds from them. The Mails can*t come 
in from Bombay regularly in the month of May, and 
when they do come, all Europe is asleep, or sitting on a 
mine, or doing something equally unprofitable. Then again 
look at the Local Press. The Time and Place render the 
’Delhi more seriously stupid than ever. The Moff. and 
cordcr, the one dropping the shovel, the other the carpet 
bag of contention, fall exhausted beneath the indomitable 
attacks of the Simoom. • In yonder mess rooms the billiard 
balls have left off, what H. G. K. would call, “ their cease¬ 
less motion.” The novel drops from the liand of the ex¬ 
hausted and mug-oppressed Subalterns, and the wigs of 
irascible Brigadiers are now but the bleatings of tender 
lambkins; active and energetic Magistrates fall asleep in 
Court, lulled to rest by the sleep-persuading hum of their 
droning Sheristedars ; and the Sudder Judges give wei^t 
to4he general depression by quickly closing their Courts 
for a time; a relief to themselves, and shall I say, to their 
Unhappy suitors also ? 

And >^at do the Ladies do ? They toil not, neither do * 
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they spin. They sing not, play not, work not, don’t bathe 
their children, nor scold their servants, nor write their ac¬ 
counts ; yet they are not visible.^ Perhaps they brood over 
the vanity of human wishes, in their own rooms; or per¬ 
chance they sleep. 1 am not a Free Mason iii the Lodge 
of Hymen, therefore I, cannot positively say whether the 
following description is true to fact. We quote again from 
the Bard, who was more fat than bard beseems :— 

Their only labour was to kill the time 
(And labour dire it is, and weary woe 0 
They sit, (hey loll, turn o'er some idle Rhyme. 

Then risinjf sudden to (he glass (hey go, ^ 

Or saunter forth, with totl'iing step and slow. 

This soon too rude an exercise they find ; 

Straight on the couch their Itmba again rlicy throw, 

V\ here hours, on hours, they sighing lie reclin'd, 

And Court the vapoury God, soft breathing in the wind." 

“ How jolly!” Sniggers some naughty young Ensign. “ O! 
you’d like to be there, wouldn’t you, you young dog !” cries 
some wicked old bov of a Colonel, with a wink of his very 
uncolonelisli eye, which bailies all hope of description. 

“ When I was Assistant Resident at the Court of-— 

and out comes a stoi’y, eminently suited to naughty young 
Ensigns and wicked old boys of ColoAVls and Majors, which 
astonishes even the Growler s knowledge of the propensi¬ 
ties of wicked old Boys in general. 

We must some how or other manage to bear up against 
the enervating and exhausting influence of the hot season. 
It is difficult, [ must confess, to do anything during an east¬ 
erly wind in the month of June. But employment of the 
mind is our only chance : an act of Council, imposing pains 
and penalties on all males under 35 years of age, who are 
addicted to the pernicious habit of drinking a liquor called 
Muo and eating hot tiffins, might work wonders. But as 
there never yet was an act of Council published, through 
which like an Act of Parliament a coach and horses mi^t 
not be driven, 1 fear that a prohibition of Mug-imbibing 
would be fruitless. It might also lead to a Meeting. So 
1 am afraid that the Legislative Councillor can’t assist us in 
this matter. The Court of Directors won’t allow their 
Covenanted Assistants in the Civil Service to play cards. 
I wonder they have not interdicted their young Officers from 
drinking beer between the hours of 12 and 7 p. m. B«th 
bad habits; they might insist upon more than a half 
penny worth of bread to the immense amount of sack which 
IS consumed from April to September, An act toc% to pre- 
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rent the smoking of more than three cheroots per diem might 
bo found beneiicia], could it be enforced ; but the Growler 
has no doubt that his Lordship knows perfectly well, how 
useless the attempt wouldi be—perhaps he is fond of a 
tiffin too : 1 am. 

It must be admitted that His Lordship in Council has 
done his best. The Growler had giTcn up the New Postage 
Act in despair, when his hopes were cheered only the other 
day by the draft of the New Act, Section by Section, Pa¬ 
ragraph by Paragraph, promising stores of amusement, in¬ 
struction, and employment, at easy rates from 6 pie up to 
two annas, opening out means of communication, and shut¬ 
ting up our purses at the same time—a very desirable con¬ 
summation ! The mind of man cannot imagine the entire 
benefit of this revolution in postage, by one glance at the 
Act. The whole social system, as the Statesman would 
say, will be elevated. Letters will tiiumph over Bass. The 
extension of the penny postage will infallibly lead to a more 
extensive brewing of geese, for some men can’t write with¬ 
out quills, and are not quills part of 4he goose ? The price 
of gold pens will be raised, and the coolies of Hindostan 
will groan beneath the weight of the leather trunks of box* 
walahs, whose trade Aill henceforth be restricted to steel- 
pens. Husbands will write to their Wives in tlie Hills every 
day, and the pleasure-loving wives, will be unable to put offi 
answering on the plea that dak expences are so very 
heavy. Passionate lovers will sigh their souls away 
daily to the tender virgins, the promised partners of 
their future joys, and it will only cost them 6 pie a sigh. 
Promises of eternal happiness, and a life miraculously free 
from the common lot of humanity, weal and woe, and changes 
and trials, will multiply in numbers, by the surgical influence 
of Lord Dalhousie, and a double letter, price one anna! 
School girls now conver|ed into Matrons, who on their first 
plunge into life vowxd u frienclship so lasting that the grave 
. alone should close it, will be able now if willing, to fulfil 
their vows ; 1 say will be able if willing, but I very much 
doubt their doing so. Jolly Ensigns will write daily 'die- 
patches to each other of tlie ** plummy” doings in their 
station, relating in detail the several splendid actions by 
which their ])articu]ar Mess is entitled to the honorary de¬ 
signation of a *Marky one.” Majors and Asst. Surgeons 
looking for their promotion will keep a more watchful eye- 
than ever on the health of .the Lieut. Colonels above them;. 
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they 'will have correspondents through the post at every 
post. Civilians with large families (and a Jjondon actuary 
has determined that they have large, very large famiUea) 
undetered by dak charges, and the cries of tlie as yetyoung- 
uncovenanted for bread, will be perpetually enquiring 
through their brother Collectors respecting th*e increasing 
eccentricities of such and such a Judge—and the extraordi^ 
nary report that Commissioner so and so had not smoked 
his hookha for two days. Verily tliere are hiave times at 
hand I There is a draw back certainly ! That inveterate 
iireman, whom nothing can weary out, the DUN will profit 
by our penny postage. “ Not taken in Bei^ving** will be 
no check to his pursuit now. IJow the wretched debtor 
will tremble beneath the sarcasm of the man of teas and 
condi'nents. “ Do you call yourself a gentlejuan, Sir?” will 
be a daily query, from Calcutta to the Indus, from the 
Himalayas to the mouth of the Ganges ! You can’t have 
buttered toast always—as the Persian hatli it, every rose 
has its thorn—still there is balm in silence :«a]tbough the 
duns may profit by thd'postage for a lime to annoy their 
victims; and if the introduction of the New Act leads to a 
system of cash payments, wc sludl after all have the laugh 
on our side, for prices nmst come do^n, if ready money be 
the order of tlie day. Then cheap postage from England 
to any part of the British dominions is another future blow 
to the evil genius who presides over the numerous castles of 
Indolence in Hindostan to the evil Spirits of Mug and 
Tiffin, a sad discomfiture. ^Ve shall have^sliowers of books 
and pamphlets to improve onr minds, without feeling in our 
pockets that the Cnlcutta Booksellers arc making their 
ibrlunes out of our love for reading. Libraries and Book 
Clubs will be established in every station. Their name 
shall be Legion. The he&t book.s will be available at easy 
prices, and the subscriptions per mensem will be less by a few 
Kupees than they are now. This is cheering. If any one 
k idle from henceforth, Lady or Gentleman, and plead the 
heat as an excuse, they shall be put out from amongst us 
and be considered fit subjects for a Lunatic Asylum. They 
shall be condemned by way of punishment to a double 
allowance of Mug and Tiffin, to uneasy sleeps, and perpetual 
hidigestion. 1 have spoken ! 

The growler has only to hope that the draft act reaJIy 
will be read again in August and passed in November— 
above all any idea of putting oft* its publication until the 
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close of the Burmese war, would put the promised boon on 
the same footing witli the conversion of the Mohamedans, or 
any otlier expectancy, which certainly will come to pass, but 
not just yet {probably. The completion of the Burmese war 
is a remote contingency. It may be jlreamt of; but to think 
of witnessing it would be to encourage the preposterous 
idea of living for a century. 

1853 will have been a remarkable year for India, and 
if the Growler were so disposed, he might write an Epic 
Poem in praise of Lord Dalhousie’s civil administration— 
but have we i^t an Indian Laureate ?—and for me 

** CUfMdUiii, pater aptline^ vires 
Deficiunt—" 

The writer is weary and therefore takes leave of his 
readers, with the ho])e that they will sliow themselves worthy 
of the boon conferred upon them by cheap postage, both in 
this country and to .and from England; and in parting from 
the most noble the Governor General in Council, his Lord* 
ship will permit me to observe that the sooner we are 
enabled to question the Post Office Peons staggering under 
the weight of the pacl^ets to tur address, which will be dis¬ 
patched under the new rules, as follows,— 

Wliat letters has, thou there 2 " 

the sooner we shall be able fairly to say, in common with 
every body else— 

I can but thank ]rou, good toy Lord!*' 
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OH DLESS ME WITH THY ROSY LII' ! 

1 . 

Oil bUtB me with thy roay lipt iind glad me with thy imilCi 
And I will think of thee my love thro' mony a weary mile 
Thro* niony a weary mile my luvc» of Mountain and of Sea; 

And ilka bonnie blooming flower will epeuk to me of thee. 

«r 

2 . 

I would not those bright eyes should weep one aniious tear for me, 
Nor memory's Rscred fountain swell with oL.e sad thought of thee,*^ 
With one sad thought of thee my love; then glad me with thy smiltf 
And 1 will love thee more and more, thro' every weary mile 1 

3. 

The parting hour is come my love, the parting tear » ihed,«» 

And I have prayed to Heaven above, for blessings on thy head ; 
Then cheer me with thy sunny smile, a blink o' that bright e't 1 
And I will ne’er forget its light, when far away from thee. 


C. S* G. 



A HASTY RETROSPECT OF WARS IN INDIA 

DURING THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Part IL The Scinde War. 

When Lord Ellenborough arrived in India, he found 
the public mind confused with terror, the iinances em¬ 
barrassed, political services infested with men greedy of gain, 
the 31iiitary depressed in spirit and deprived of their just 
allowance, the hard working Soldier oppressed, the vapour- 
ar encouraged, the press constantly proclaiming sentiments 
cowardly and selfish, without an indication of honor or pa¬ 
triotism. The safety of the Anglo-Indian Empire was at 
stake : England however was not to be trampled on because 
Lord Auckland had been unjust. * 

The exulting nations on the frontier had yet to be taught 
that her strength was not safely to be measured by recent mis¬ 
fortunes. Having undertaken to save the Indian Empire, 
his Lordship's hand was stretched forth at once, in all its sinewy 
strength :—the means were at hand; the Afghan war was 
drawing to a close, and the hour had arrived, to teach the 
Ameers of Scinde, that treachery and deceit could not be 
practised with impunity, but that British skill, energy and 
discipline were invincible when brought into play against 
Barbarian hordes. 

His first step was to direct Major Outram to inform the 
Ameers of Scinde, whose fidelity he had reason to suspect, 
that the Governor General had come to a fixed determina¬ 
tion to punish by the confiscation of his dominions, the first 
who should prove faithless. His own letters to the chiefs 
were equally explicit:— 

While 1 am resolved to respect treaties, 1 am equally re¬ 
solved to make others respect the engagements they hdre 
entered into, and to exercise their power without injury to 
their neighbours; on the day on which you shall be faithiesa 
to the British Government, sovereignty will have passed 
from you, your dominions will be given to others, and in 
your destitution all India will see that the British Govern-' 
ment will not pardon an injury received from one it believed 
to be ks friend." 
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This policy of Lord Ellenborough was truly indicative of 
the honorable and statesmanlike views which actuated his 
Lordship's Indian Administration. Far from taking advan¬ 
tage of uie Ameers past misdeeds, his Lordship expressed 
a desire to believe them faithful, and offered a new inter¬ 
course on well understood grounds. 

During the final operations in Afghanistan and the re¬ 
treat from that country, which the Ameers looked upon as a 
flight, the Booghties and other tribes were on the point of 
breaking out into open warfare. This so excited the Ameers 
of Hydrabad and Khyrpoor, both anxious to recover their 
independence and annul Lord Auckland's treaties, that their 
arrogance burst the bounds of prudence :—tliey interrupted 
the Navigation of the Indus and forbade their subjects trading 
with the British;—the Ameers of upper and lower Scinde 
consulted together how best to league against the Fering- 
hees. These things led to their final destruction. 

In August, ISI-ii, four months previous to our Army reach¬ 
ing Ferozepore, Sir Charles Napier had been sent to com¬ 
mand the Troops in Scinde and Beloochistan by the Gover¬ 
nor General, who gave him full pow^r and controul : with 
directions to keep Kurachec. Arriving at the latter place 
from Bombay on the 9th September, having lust one fourth 
of his companions by Cholera, Sir Charles pushed forward 
on horseback to liydrabad accompanied by a Guard of 
wild horsemen ;—anxious to reach upper jScinde as quick as 
possible, and assist Colonel England in his retreat through 
the Bolan Pass. Passing through Hydrabad, Sir Charles 
gave the Ameers timely warning, that he was perfectly aware 
of their acting a disloyal part; and if they did not cease, he 
would make the Governor General acquainted with the facts 
with a view to a forcible remedy. On the 5th October 
184^1 Sir Charles reached Sukkur, and fortiiwith com¬ 
menced a series of political and Military operations which 
reduced the Ameers to the choice of an honest policy, or a 
terrible War. They tried deceit, and were baflled ; they 
raised the sword and were cut down ! 

The reader will bear in mind that Shikarpoor, Bukkur, 
and.Kurrachee were occupied by the English in conformity 
ydija existing treaties, the framing of which it is unnecessary 
»’tb enter into. Sir Charles soon discovered proof of Mis- 
iieer,** the Ameer of Hydrabad, having urged Beebruck 
Booghtie to fall on the British, and die Mooltan man to 
follow the same course. * 
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Roostum of Khyrpoor's intercourse with the Maharajah 
was likewise proved. Shore Mahommed of Meerpoor waa 
constituted commander of the forces in lower Scindcj and 
promised to add 16,000 hgliting men of his own. 

The whole country was in commotion, the hill tribes were 
getting ready, and the JViooltan man continued his prepara* 
tions in the rear of the British with*unabated diligence. 

Having received the orders of the Governor General to 
occupy Subzulcote, and Bhoong Barra, Sir Charles crossed 
the' Itidus December 1842—sent the Bengal Troops to 
occupy tlic ceded districts, and publicly proclaimed the 
policy of LorJ Kllcnborough. 

Slukarj)ore and Sukkur on the right bank, Roree and 
Alore on the left, Bukkur in the middle of the stream, were 
garrisoned by Sir Charles* Troops. 

Previous to making an advance into the interior, Sir 
Charles wrote and informed the Ameers that the Mails had 
been stopped in Khyrpoor, and in his laconic way observed : 
" Wherever my posts are stopped, there will I march with 
my Troops ; and your highness will Rave to pay the expense 
“ if this happens within your territory.** 

On the 26th December the British force reached Mur- 
gnree—a fort near Khyrpoor,—Roostum of Khyrpoor had 
already ceded the turban to Ali Moorad and gone w'ith his 
troops and treasure to Deejee ka kote; as the General moved 
forward on Khyrpoor, Boostum’s sons and nephews went off 
to the south with all their fighting men, and Roostum once 
more changing sides followed them. 

Then the Larkhana division of Beloochecs began to cross 
from the right bank of the Indus, and made towards the 
south, knowing the Ameers of upper or lower Scinde would 
take them into pay. Upper Scinde was clear of all aAned 
Bands with the exception of Ali Moorad, who remained faith¬ 
ful and trustworthy. Tke flight of Roostum, sons, nephews, 
army and treasure, had saved upper Scinde from War; but 
the Ameers of Hydrabad were still to be settled with. A 
glance at the map will put the reader in possession of Sir. 
Charles* position. * 

2000 men under Mahommed Ali were in Shah Ghur— 
which belonged to Ali Moorad, as Jlais. The seizing of thiff 
fortress was an act of War: and gave the English General a 
right under the treaty of nine articles to interfere with hie 
Army. 

Housscin Khan, a son of Roostum, with 2000 men and bia 
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treasure were in Emaur Ghur, a fortress in the desert con¬ 
sidered impregnable and well stored, and looked upon as 
inaccessible to Europeans ; the seizure of tliis place by 
Housseiu Khan was another act of War and aggression 
against Ali Moorad. Koostum with 7000 men and several 
pieces of Cannon was on the borders of the desert to the 
South, in communication with his sons and nej^hews at 
" Dingee/’ a large fortress on tlie line of demarcation between 
upper and lowerScinde. The plan of the campaign on tlic part 
of the Scindians arranged by Hoclie Seedee, an Abys¬ 
sinian slave conspicuous for his ability, greatness of mind 
and heroic courage, was as follows:—The Belo|/cIies of upper 
Scinde were to fall back upon Dingee where a rc-iuforce- 
ment of 15,000 men was to join them ; the force at Larkhana 
was to attack Sukkur. The General’s Jjase of operations being 
thus taken from him and his force isolated, the upper Scinde 
Army, with the force from Ilydrabad and Meerpoor, were 
to unite and figlit at Dingee. But the General’s foresight 
in strengthening Siikkur and forming a new base at lloree, 
together with his rapid movement on Kiiyrpoor, bafHed their 
schemes, and Boostum’s wavering conduct completed their 
confusion :—hence they ded as we have shown to Dingee, 
and the Larkhana people, instead of marching on Sukkur, 
went to Dingee likewise. 

Buoyed up with the hope of drawing the British General 
into the Nullahs and swum])s, and keeping him there till the 
fierce sun should destroy his force, tlie Ameers resorted to every 
species of intrigue to delay his approach.'A plan was formed 
fur the Campaign in case of being beaten at Dingee ; the 
Khyi'poor Ameers with the force of upper Scinde were to 
strike into the desert and rally at Emaum Ghur,—the Ameers 
of lovecr Scinde were to fall back on Ilydrabad ; which ever 
body the General followed, the other was to fall on his rear. 
They argued thus; if he imlts—p(j 3 tilence will destroy his 
Troops; if lie enters the desert in pursuit of the Army of 
Ijpper Scinde, the Army of Lower Scinde will cut oif his 
communications with the cultivated districts, and the river ; 
then his Troops will perish from heat and thirst on the 
burning sands;—if he marches on Hyderabad the Army of 
Upper Scinde returning from Emaum Ghur will attack his 
rear, and cut off his communications with Roree ; whereas if 
}ie sees his difficulties and danger, and attempts to retir^on 
'Roree, the united forces would fall on him, and destroy him 
before he could rcacn Sukkur. 
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Having proclaimed Ali Moorad the lawful Rais of Upper 
Scinde, the Turban of Command over the Talpoor family 
having been conferred on by Ameer Roostum Khan* 
Sir Charles declared his intention to protect him in all his 
rights, and place liis Killedars in command of all his forts. 

In the beginning of January, Sir«Charles reached Deejee 
kakote, fully bent on the destruction of £mam Ghur, his 
force consisting of3000 men. Finding it impossible to move so 
laige a body through the desert, he selected ^JOO Irregular 
Cavalry, mounted 350 of the 22nd Queens on Camels, and 
taking Ali Moorad with him, with two Howitzers, entered 
the desert. t)n the eighth day he reached Emam Ghur, and 
found Mahommed Khan with his band and his treasure had 
fled; Einam Ghur was immediately blown to pieces with 
the gun powder which was found in it. Tliis exploit of 
Sir Charles was thus described in the house of Lords by 
the late Duke. “ Sir Charles’ march upon Emam Ghur is 
** one of the most curious Military feats which 1 have ever 
" known to be performed, or have e^ier perused an account 
“of in my life; he moved his Troops through the desert 
** against hostile forces; he pad his guns transported under 
“ circumstances of ex-^reme difHculty, and in a manner the 
** most extraordinary; and he cut off a retreat of the enemy 
“ which rendered it impossible for them ever to regain their 
“ position.” 

Shah Ghur would have shared the same fate, but reports 
came in stating the Scinde Tribes were gathering at Dingee. 
Returning by a different route through the desert, Sir 
Charles reached his Army at Peer Aboo Bekr and continu¬ 
ed to advance on Hydrabad, to which place Major Outram 
had proceeded to negotiate fresh treaties, the General hav¬ 
ing sent the Light Company of the 22ndf as a safe guard 
for him. The Ameers demanded the restoration of Kooa- 
tum to the Turban—this demand so contrary to their • own 
customs and lawthey knew could not be granted. The ob¬ 
ject in making it was to gain time:—and find a fitting oppor¬ 
tunity to enact a second Cabul tragedy in the wholesale 
slsughter of Outram and his escort. A trap was set for 
Napier; but Eastern strategy in this instance was ^ warded 
off by Northern craft. So confident was Napier that 
Oj{tram was imposed on by the Ameer, from the dis¬ 
crepancy between his (Outram’s) confident assertions and' 
the reports of his own Emissaries, together with the letters 
found op the Murree chief, written hy Mahommed Khan, ■ 
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desiring him to come with all the force he could* collect ter 
Meanee by the 9th, that W'hen Outram proposed to Sir 
Charles to go in person to Hydr^bad and send his Army to 
Meerpoor, the first ^u'oposal certain deatli to the GeneraU 
the second destruction to the Army, cut off from its commu- 
nication3> supplies and the means of retreat, if necessary,— 
Sir Cliarles cpiictly closed his book of correspondence and 
paid no further attention to his suggestions. On the 15tli 
February, he wrote Outram ;—“ Do not pledge yourself^ to 
" anything whatever; 1 will make no peace with the Ameers; 
“ —C(Hne away if possible; if you^have not boats entrench 
** your house ior defence ; your men have provisions for a 
“ month and I will be with you tlie day after to-morrow/’—a 
Steamer was likewise sent off to his assistance. 

On this identical date Outram and his party of 100 men 
were attacked by 8000, and well did he maintain las charac¬ 
ter for gallantry and intrepidity; having sustained the attack 
for three hours he embarked his brave band under cover 
of the guns of the Steamer, and joined Sir Charles at Mut- 
tree. Yet, instead of being proud of this Military exploit^ 
which reflected great credit on him, he was so inflated with 
his political sagacity and judgement in diplomacy that he per¬ 
sisted in declaring the Ameers innocent; and, desirous of 
peace, he even urged the general to halt another day: which 
would have added 25,000 men to the enemy's Army already 
in force at Meanee. 

On the memorable 17th February, 1843, Sir Cliarles, with 
little more than 2000 men of all arms. Officers included^ 
fought the battle of Meanee against 35,000 of the enemy* 
Teesdale, Cookson, Tew, Jackson, Meade, Wood, and 60 
Privates were buried on ^the field ; the loss of the enemy 
was estimated at 6000. Six sovereign princes surrendered 
themselves prisoners. And on tlie 19th, the Army took pos¬ 
session of tne city of Hydrabad. 

Sherc Mahommed of Meerpoor was still at large, round 
whosestandard the Beloochees were all gatnering. To march 
wjth his force, reduced by tlie Garrison at Hydrabad against 
Shere Mahommed, who could if beaten iiave retired into the 
desert, would be risking all he had gained; Sir Charlaa 
therefore resolved to remain quiet and sent for Troops Uy 
‘ Kurrochee, having previously ordered a reinforcement from 
Sukkur, under Colonel Roberts. Lord Ellenboroilgh 
Jhaving heard of the battle of Meanee through some private 
'ohanneh with his usual sagacity iuLd ordered 3 
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Scinde, with £50 Irregular horse, and a Camel battery* 
8ir Charles ibrmed a strong entrenchment, 4 miles from 
Hydrabad, near which he eocamped. * 

Lord Ellenborough’s determination to annex Scinde 
having been*made public—the Captive Princes in Hydra*- 
bad, still continuing their intrigues, •were sent on board the 
Steamers: a strict but necessary step. The atrocities 
practised by them on tlieir subjects, in cruelly murdering 
t^r offspring and every other species of abomination 
towards those over whom they ruled were quite sufficient 
to justify the Governor General in taking their dominions 
from them. * 

Shere Mahommed fell into the trap the General had laid 
for him ; supposing he was quiet from fear, he sent Vakeels * 
to desire him to leave the country and his life should be 
spared ; the Generars answer was “ surrender yourself by 
the £^rd, or 1 will march against you.” 

Several re inforcements arrived, and on the morning of the 
£3rd, to the inexpressible delight of Sir Charles, the Sukkur 
and Kurrachee re-inforcements were both descried at the 
same moment; the recruits, were sent into Hyderabad and 
the 500 veteran Soldiers in garrison there, were added 
to the Army. 

At break of day, on the £4th March, 3,900 Infantry 1,100 
Cavalry and 19 Guns were drawn up in front of the British 
Camp and advanced 10 miles to Dubba, where the enemy 
to the number of £5,000 were posted. 

The position was strong, and had been selected with 
great judgment by the Affican slave Ploche Mahommed 
Seedee,who displayed skill worthy of an European General, 
and when the day was lost died sword in hand. Captains 
Garrett, 9th Light Cavalry, and Smith, Bengal Artillery, 
fell on the field with 40 Bank and File; 10 Officers and 
£78 men were wounded : the loss of the enemy was com¬ 
puted at 5000; |uch was the battle of Dubba, or, as it is 
generally called, Hydrabad. 

After 8 hours rest the troops were again in motion, march¬ 
ing £0 miles before they halted, and passing through tw6 
entrenched positions which the Lion had prepared to fall 
back upon. Meerpoor was abandoned :—the Lion in full 
^ht to Omerkote, his pursuers oh his traAk ;—10 days after 
battle, Omerkote surrendered. 

On the 8th April, the Army waj concentrated in the 
palace the Ameers, banng in 16 days defeated ££^100* 
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enemies in battle, captured 2 fortresses, and marched 200 
miles under a Scindmn sun. 

Itmight fairly be imagined that the Officers and menwho had 
thus gained imperishable renown for the British A rms, and had 
relieved a vast population from the murderous and tyrannical 
rule of a set of Princes who had no right in reality to the coun¬ 
try, over the population of which they exercised the most 
unheard of atrocities, would have received the applause and 
praise of their countrymen. Far from it; Dr. Bpist, of‘^he 
Bombay Times, published the following grossly scand^ous 
infamous libel on them, without even the slightest shadow 
of truth in it. They who three months since were sharers 
of a palace and in the enjoyment of the honor of royalty 
• “ are now the degraded lemans of the Feringhee : true it is 
“ the harem has been defiled; the last drop of bitterness has 
** been mingled with the cup of misery we have given the 
“ Ameers to drink—the heaviest of the insults Mahomme- 
“ dans can endure has been heaped upon their grey dis- 
crowned heads. LeUit not be supposed we speak of this in 
“ the language of prudish sentimentalism. The Officers 
who have dishonoured the Zenana of Kings have com- 
** mitted great wrong, but for that as fDr the other evil deeds 
attending so unjust and cruel a conquest, the Government 
“ which ordained it is responsible. We know now to our 
** shame and sorrow the evils which flowed from frailties 
** such as this permitted in Cabool; and at Hydrabad we 
may yet discover the heinousness of our sina in the mag- 
nitude of our punishment. If one thing more than all the 
** other wrongs we have inflicted on them could awaken in 
“ the bosom of each Beloochie chief the unquenchable 
** thirst of never dying vengeance—it must be to see the 
sanctities of domestic life invaded and violated as they 
“ have been—to see the daughters of nobles and wives of 
'* Kings, living while youth and beauty lasts as the concu- 
** bine of the infidel, thrown aside when their attractions 
** have departed to perish in their degradation and shame. 

This is the first of the black fruits of invasion for which 
" Britons must blush—the most attractive of the ladies of 
the Zenana now share the Tent of the British Officer. 
This contrasts well with the reception English ladies ex- 
*^^tienced at Affghan hands.” 

'"This lying libel was immediately contradicted by Sir 
(Carles and all his officers :—not a lady of the Zenanas 
.had ever been seen b^ a British Officer^ 
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So much for Dr. Buist and his Bombay Times* 

It is unnecessary here to enter into a discussion relative 
to the justice or right of Lprd !4uckland to occupy posts 
in Scinde and interfere with a nation not at war with usj 
merely for tire purpose as alledged of mercantile advantages. 
The treaties were in force when Lord Ellenborough arrived 
in India, anil the Government were bbund by the acts of 
his predecessor. 

me iron despotism of the Ameers, the atrocious cruelties 
prac^ed on the Scindian population, the formation of shi- 
kar-gurhs, although whole villages were depopulated to form 
them, the incessant fighting one with another, and the com- 

E lete anarchy reigning in the whole of the country would 
ave been sufficient to justify the interference of the British 
Government. 

The treachery fully proved, the attack on the Resident, 
and the orders to murder every Feringhi found in the coun* 
try, which w'ere partly carried out, will in all probability be 
sufficient justification to the mind of ^n enlightened reader 
for the downfall of the Ameers and annexation of the coun¬ 


try, The horror and detestation in which they were held by 
the occupants of their Zenanas was so great, that not one 
could be found to accompany them into exile; and when 
Meer Roostum was without tent or covering it was the 
English General who supplied him with the necessaries of 
life, when the other Ameers who pretended they were fight¬ 
ing for him refused to contribute either to his comfort or 


support. 

Shere Mohammed was still at large, but seneral moveable 
columns were gradually closing round on him. On the 13th 
June he advanced against Jacob with 10,000 men and four 
guns; but Jacob was too good an Officer and too remarkable 
mr skill and courafire for Napier to have any forebodings on 


for skill and courage for Napier to have any forebodings on 
his account. Leaving aYew men to take charge of his Camp, 
Jacob advanced boldly; the troops already disaffected made 
a show of charging; but when the dust had cleared away, no 
enemy was visible. The Lion fled into the desert and 
was joined in the Bodghti country by Ali Mohammed, tfie 
son of Roostum, who had abandoned Shah Ghur on hearing 
of his defeat. Thus terminated the war in Scinde— 


and Sir Charles with his native police quickly restored tran¬ 
quility to the country and happiness to' the Scindian popula¬ 
tion. It is impossible to close this short account of the con¬ 
quest of^Scinde without adverting to the conduct of Major 
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Outram. He was not present at Meanee : and leflt for Eu¬ 
rope before the battle of Hyderabad. Arriving in England 
he obtained an audience with the Ministry, and India house 
Authorities; and placed Sir Cflms. Napier’s conduct in so 
dubious a light, that the conquest of Scinde«and the two 
terrible engagements (ijught by Sir Chas. and his Army 
were passed over in gloomy silence.* The truth soon came 
to light, Outram’s notes being sent by the secret committtee 
to Ellenborough; and when Sir Chas. Napier in bis siiwle 
and truthful style exposed all Outram’s misrepresentailons, 
Lord Ellenborough and Council placed on record their 
strong sense of the honor and ability of Sir Chas. Napier,— 
and uieir astonishment at the extent of Major Outram s 
delusion as to the Ameers, 

The thanks of both houses of Parliament were voted to 
the Army and their illustrious Leader. 

The labours of the malicious and secret maligners were 
at an end—and the wretclied calumniators of our brave army 
(the parasitesf of a igiserable and disappointed faction at 
Bombay) were forced to seek some other topic on which they 
could expend the rabid eloquence of their diseased imagina¬ 
tions. « 

■ Part III. The Gwalior War, 

The warlike operations of Lord Ellenborough's brilliant 
administration did not terminate with the conquest of Scinde. 
The Mahrattas of Gwalior still looked^ back with pride, on 

* Meanee and Hyderabad were fought in February and March 1843, it was not 
however Oil 12tb iNbruary 13i4, that the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Par¬ 
liament thanked Sir Charles and hU army for their exploita and highly approved 
of their conduct. 

Published in General Orders I5(b May 1844. 

More than a year after the engagements. Better late than never^-bat we prefer 
this— 

** Bis dat, qui dat cito." * 

80th February 1844. The Court of Directors resolved by Ballot that their 
thanks were due to Sir Charles for the eminent skill, energy and gallantry, Ste. 9tc, 
. On the 88th. The General Court of the E. I. Company voted all the uaaal 
(hsaks, ftc. 

*Vide General Orders, 10th May, 1844. 

* f In Captain Neil’s recollections of services in the east he very Justly ob- 
eerves:— 

That the time has not yet arrived when the acts of Lord jjllenborough's admin¬ 
istration can be viewed calmly and dispassionately.—but when the veil is with¬ 
drawn which is nbw thrown over them by the pr^udice or bitter aerimiyiy of 
party, they will elicit that universal admiration which their wisdom and bsnsficial 
results so justly msiit and Lord Ellenborough will be classed among-thoso 
tingulebed men whose oamM arc Inseparably associated wift' the glory of our 
Basiom Bmplro. t 
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their once powerful empire. Internal commotions broke out 
afresh. Men inimical to our Government were thrust into 
Office. The Dada Khas Wslla usurped the authority in 
the Gwalior state, which the Britisli Government were 
bound to maintain in the house of Scindia. The Governor 
General insisted on the Dada being«expelled : which after 
some delay was effected, but men more inimical were placed 
in Office. The country was one continued scene of conspi- 
and assassinations. On the 18th December 1843, Lord 
ElIei.<^orough declared his intention to protect the person 
of the young Maharajah, and chastise those who set 
themselves up in opposition to his authority. On the 
28rd Sir Hugh Gough crossed the Chumbul, and 
Major General Grey advanced on Gwalior from BiAidel- 
cund. On the 29th the Force under Sir Hugh Gough 
fell in with the Mahratta Army, at the village of Maharaj 
poor, Sir Hugh had nearly I4s00() men and 40 guns ; 
the enemy were estimated at 18,000 and 100 guns, and 
fought with great courage and detemynation ; but General 
Valiant’s Brigade having taken the Village in reverse and 
captured 28 guns, the enemy abandoned the field leaving 
4000 men hors de comhat. The loss on our side was 106 
killed and G84 wounded, including 34 Officers. Major General 
Churchill, C. B., Lt.-Col, Sanders, C. B,, Major Crommelin, 
C. B., Leathes, Newton, and Bray, fell on the field. The 
victory was complete, and was witnessed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, whose intrepidity was the admiration of the Army, 
and rendered him more dear than ever to the gallant Sol¬ 
diers by whom he was already beloved. And well might the 
army be proud of a high minded British Nobleman, who 
shared their dangers, watched over their interests, and 
comforts, and rejoiced in their successes. 

On the aam'^ day the left wing of the army under Major 
General Grey, moving from Bundelcund, reached Punniar 
about 12 miles from Gwalior, and found 12,000 Mahrattas 
with 24 guns in position to oppose their further progress. 
Although they had undergone a long and harrassing marcb» 
they attacked the enemy with such impetuosity that they 
were rapidly driven from position to position, leaving all their 
guns, one standard, and some treasure,—^in the possession of 
our victorious troops. 

The loss on our side was trifling, Capt. Stewart of the 
Buffs, and Cobham of the 50th were the only Officers UUed; 
7 Officer^ and 18 rank and file wounded. 
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In 13 days after entering the enemy's country two actions 
were fought, and tlie war was over. 

In less than 2 years from the date of his arrival in India 
Lord Ellenborough had avenged the murder of our army at 
Cabul; had punished the treachery of tlie A^neers, by.the 
contiscation of their tecrritories; and added in one year from 
the revenue of Scinde £80,426 to the Company's coffers ; 
(The Collectors estimate the annual proceeds from Scinde in 
a few years would amount to a million ;) and had res^rei 
the prestige of the British arms in the upper country, hy the 
splendid achievements of Napier's army at Meeanee and 
Dubba. 

The expenses of the Gwalior war were charged on the 
revedues of the Maharajah. 

The peace now established was favorable to the finances 
of the country, considerably drained by the AfFghan war, 
and there was every prospect that the increased debt would 
soon be diminished. 

The attacks made on Lord Ellenborough in both houses 
of Parliament were triumphantly disposed of by the Mi¬ 
nisters oft the Crown. When it became known that the 
Directors, taking advantage of a clause in the Charter, had 
without, consulting Her Majesty's Ministers, recalled 
his Lordship from his post, an animated discussion took 
place in'the Lords. Lord Ripon in answer to a question 
put by Lord Colchester, stated that this act of the Directors 
had neither the sanction or the approbation of her Majesty's 
Ministers: which statement was received with great cheer¬ 
ing by a large majority of the house. Lord Brougham, in 
his caustic way, pointed out the absurdity of such a clause in 
the Charter,—that the Board of Control (part and parcel of 
the Government) should have the power of controlling the 
Court of Directors in their Indian administration—and that 
the most important of all acts—one on which the very safety 
of the Indian Empire might depend—the continuance or 
removal of the Governor General should be left solely to the 
Qourt of Directors. 

The Charter liad the bond; and it was good. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was appointed to the vacant Post, and 
at the entertainment given him by the Cour4of Directors the 
Chairman thus addressed him :—* 

_t.,-, 

* A pirt of the addreii not relating to the matter at present In dlicuiiion li 
left out: but those parts ate especially selected which may point out the dislike 
of the Court to the late G. G.'s particular acts. . 
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The Court had selected him not only on account of his 
reputation as a Soldier hut likewise as a “ statesman.” 

“ You will not fail to recollect tliat the Members of the 
Civil Service are educated not only with particular care but 
with a special view to the important duties of civil adminis¬ 
tration, upon the upright and intelligent performance of 
which so much of the happiness of the people depends. 1 
doubt not youir experience will coincide w'ith that of the 
gre^ t men who in former times have filled the OfHce of 
Goi^;^nor General in enabling you justly to appreciate the 
endnekt qualities of the civil servants in India, 

“ You will Perceive the maintenance of respect for the au¬ 
thority of the Court is demanded by the existing system of 
the Indian Government; and we are persuaded you will im¬ 
press this opinion upon our servants abroad not merely by 
precept^ but by “ your example.” 

In dealing with those states dependent upon our govern¬ 
ment, with a view to sootlie the feelings and conciliate tha 
attachment of both chiefs and peopl<^ we have permitted 
the Chiefs to retain the recognized emblems of authority, 
their titles, and their insignia of rank and station. 

“ On religious points and prejudices, we have always 
maintained the strictest neutrality. 

“ The supremacy of our power must be maintained by tha 
irrisistible force of our arms when necessarybut the 
empire of India cannot be held by the sword alone. 

Peace is desirable with a view to the prosperity of our 
finances.” 

This was by far the most important piece of information 
the Chairman gave to Sir Henry; it was not exactly necessary 
to let him into the secret of £, s. d, —as it was not ^ili 
several years afterwards that the cost of the Affghan war, 
which Sir John Hobhouse admitted, in fact boasted, he had 
made himself, transpired. 

Lord Ellenborougli left India, to the infinite regret and 
sorrow of the fighting part of the army. Many men there 
were high in the Civil Service who admired his short but 
brilliant Government. 

The Politicals and a vast majority of tlie Civil Service 
hated his Lordship cordially. The following extract from 
one of the monthlies lately published may account for this 
bitferness of feeling, which time is not even likely to soften. 

“ The shackled promotion of the Service was slowly' and 
wearily igiaking its way through the obstacles which at first 
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had effectually barred and subsequently impeded its pro* 
gress, when Lord Ellenborough like an incubus, prostrated 
the energy that was fairly reviving. There is an inseparable 
connection between vanity and meanness, and with a mean¬ 
ness as contemptible, as his vanity was spiteful^ he prostitu¬ 
ted to the gratification, of his womanish spite against the 
service the high powers with which he had been intrusted. 
The Chapter precludes the nomination of any but Covenant¬ 
ed Civilians to appointments in the regular line of the imr- 
vice in the Regulation Provinces—but all political apjj^int- 
ments, and those in provinces to which the regulatioi^ have 
not been extended may be conferred on Unitary men or 
Civilians. And to gratify his womanish spite this mean, 
vain, contemptible, and pitiful Governor General absolutely 
bestowed the whole fifty which fell vacant during his admin¬ 
istration, on Military- men alonej" 
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O S* ovTi jucXXcov, ovS* at^patrfiovfaQ virvw 
NiKWjueifOff, irop))K£v ayytkov ^cpoc. 

• JEith. Agam. 


Most people know a good deal about the Electric Tele* 
^aph and therefore our title, it must be admitted, might fairly 
lead to the suspicion that we were going to indulge in that 
superfluous form of the Didactic, which the homely wisdom 
of our fore-fathers has rebuked by the proverbial expression 
of teaching our granny to suck the egg.” 

But this paper lias been suggested % two considerations, 
one of which is that we believe many persons, acquainted 
generally with the principle of the Electric 'I elegraph, still 
shut themselves out from several astounding and highly in* 
teresting facts, under the erpneous impression that all de¬ 
tails must be purely Icientinc: and the other, that we do 


not think it is sufliciently known in this country that our 
distinguished fellow emigrant, O’Shaughnessy, is not only 
notable for the great exertions he has made to introduce the 
Telegraph into India, but also that as an inventor and ex¬ 
perimentalist he occupies a high post in the history of the 
application of Electricity to the communication of intelli¬ 
gence. We therefore propose, very briefly, to notice some of 
the more imaginative circumstances connected with the opera¬ 
tions of the Electric Telegraph, and also to attempt to 

E oint out O’Shaughnessy’s place amongst the savana who 
ave contributed to bring it to its present perfection. There 
is something to our mind extremely picturesque in the very 
nature of a Telegraph. The reflection has struck us, when 
watching that poor clumsy performance on the Ports¬ 
mouth road (now pf course dispensed with,)—a human 
THOUGHT, mysterious thing!—winging its way through 
the silent air! This idea lent a certain sublimity even to 
that rude machine, with its sprawling wooden arms, which a 
cload could incapacitate and the earliest twilight shut up 


for the night. ^ 

The poets have not overlooked this matter; the descrip- 

tidn froiB which the two lines at the head of this paper are* 
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taken, is perhaps one of the finest passages in the Greek 
language. 

Troy fell in the night, and by dawn the news had reached 
the adulterous halls of Atreus. What messenger had so 
swiftly sped across the ^digean sea? The intelligence burst 
into life in the beacon hi'e of Ida; the light from Ida fell on 
the Hermsean steeps of Lemnos ; and from this island, Athos, 
the mountain of Jove, received his torch: the flame of his 
pine rose gloriously in the«air, and the watchman of Ma&'s- 
tus could see its reflection flashing, like sunlight, ovc.’'’ the 
ridges of the waves ; he did not linger: they .of Messapius 
soon caught his beacon, and lighting the withered heath 
passed the message to the cliffs of Citlueron :—o*er the lake 
Gorgapis, o*er tlie mountain of ..^gi-plancton, by the tower 
beyond the promontory that looks on the Saronic gulph, 
even to the Arachnaan steep; from whence-it broke at hist 
on the weary eyes of the watchman who was sitting above 
the roofs of the Atrida\ 

But if there is a poetry in the beacon fire : if even in the 
rude, operations of the aerial telegraph ;—how much more so 
in the Electric one, which besides possessing the picturesque 
nature of Telegraphs in general, has s«ch romantic wonders 
peculiarly it’s own. 

It may be scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
the two properties of the Electric fluid, by means of which 
the operations of the Telegraph have been accomplished, are 
firstly that of freely passing over a certain class of bodies 
called conductors, and secondly, susceptibility of arrest in 
movement, from certain other bodies called insulators. 

Now as a metallic rod is a conductor, Electric fluid will 
pass along it; and if this rod be coated with a non-conducting 
substance the insulator will prevent the Electric fluid from 
escaping off the rod to any lateral, object. “ If then,*’ to 
use Dr. Lardner*s words, “ a wire coated with a non-con¬ 
ducting substance, capable of resisting the vicissitudes of 
weather, were extended between any two distant points, one 
end of it being attached to one of the extremities of a gal¬ 
vanic battery, a stream of electricity would pass along the 
wire— provided the other end of the wire were connected 
with the other extremity of the battery'* The Doctor puts 
this passage iii italics to draw particular attention to a mar¬ 
vellous fact immediately to be related. When Electric 
Telegraphs, then, wete first created, in accordance with the 
requirements' of the fliud, a wire was extended from the 
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battery to the desired destination, and a second wire came 
back from the distant point to the battery. 

But it was afterwards found out that a second wire was 
not nece8sai*y, for if the extremity of the first wire were 
attaclied to h metallic plate and buried in the ground, and 
the other extremity of the battery, trt its end of the journey, 
were attached by a wire to a similar buried plate, then the 
Ei^th would prove a conductor and the electric fluid would 
return from one plate to another itself. 

J>''Jjutgive the imagination full rein in reading the following 
picturesque qotice of this circumstance from Dr. Lardner s 
pen :— 

Of all the miracles of science, surely this is the most 
marvellous. A stream of electric fluid has its source in the 
cellars of the Central Electric Telegraphic Office, Lothbury, 
London. It flows under the streets of the great metropolis, 
and, passing along a zigzag series of railways, reaches Edin¬ 
burgh, when it dips into the earth and diffuses itself upon 
the buried plate. From, tliat it takes flight through the 
crust of the earth and finds its own way back to the cellars 
of Lothbury! 

Instead of burying plates of metal, it would be sufficient 
to connect the wires at each end with the gas or water 
pipes, which, being conductors, would equally convey the 
fluid to the earth ; and in this case every telegraph despatch 
which flies to Edinburgh along the wires which border the 
railways, would fly back, rushing to the gas-pipes which 
illuminate Edinburgh—from them through the crust of the 
earth to the gas-pipes which illuminate London, and from 
them home to the batteries in the cellars of Lothbury.” 

An imaginative mind will fill up for itself the marvels of 
this extraordinary fact, and will picture the varied scenery 
—the towns —the field|—the rivers—the grassy hill-sides, 
broad leas, and windy wolds, under which this solitary travel¬ 
ler passes with the rapidity of thought I 

Another most interesting wonder of the Electric Tele¬ 
graph is the scarcely calculable celerity of its mqvemeats. 
An account of some experiments tried in Paris in 1851, and 
lyitnessed by Dr. Lardner (whose words we shall quote) 
illustrates this point most vividly. Happening lately,” says 
hai ''to visit Paris,—we assisted at some experiments which 
were made in the bureau of telegraphs at the Ministry of the 
Interior. There we found ourselves iti a room about twenty 
feet squere, in the presence of some half a dozen personal 
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seated at desks, employed in transmitting dispatches to, and 
receiving them from, various distant points of h ranee. Being 
invited, we dictated a messugen consisting of about forty 
words addressed to one of the clerks at the railway 
station at Valenciennes, a distance of 168 'miles from 
Paris. This message Mas transmitted in two minutes and 
a half. An interval of about five minutes elapsed, dur¬ 
ing which, as it ntterwards appeared, the clerk to whom the 
message was addressed was sent for. At the expiratioil of 
this interval the Telegraph began to express the answer, 
which, consisting of about thirty-five words was dclivereu 
and written out by the agent at the desk, in our presence, 
in two minutes. Thus, forty words were sent 168 miles, 
and thirty five words returned from the same distance, in 
the short space of four minutes and thirty seconds. 

But surprising as this was, wc soon afterwards w'itnessed, 
in the same room, a still more marvellous performance. The 
following experiment was prepared and performed at the 
suggestion and under t^e direction of M. Le Verrier, the 
celebrated astronomer, and ourselves, and in the presence 
of a committee of the [legislative Assembly, Mens. Pouillet, 
professor of physics, and several distinguished members of 
the Academy of Sciences ;— 

Two telegraphic wires, extending from the Ministry of 
the interior to Lille, were united at the latter place, so as to 
form one continuous wire, extending from the Ministry to 
Lille, and back from Lille to tlie Ministry, making a total 
distance of S36 miles, 'rhis, however, not being deemed 
sufficient for the purpose, several special coils of wire, 
wrapped with silk, were obtained, measuring in their total 
len^h 746 miles, and were joined to the extremity of the 
wire returning from Lille, thus making one continued wire 
measuring 108i^ miles. A message consisting of 282 words 
was now transmitted from one end of the wire. A pen at¬ 
tached to the other end immediately began to write tlie mes¬ 
sage on a sheet of paper, moved under it by a simple me¬ 
chanism ; and the entire message was written in full in the 
presence of the committee, each word being spelled com¬ 
pletely and without abridgement, in two seeondif being 
at the average rate of two words and four-tenth* per seeondi 
By this instrument therefore, it is practicable to transmit 
intelligence to a distance of upwards of 1,000 iiiiles» at tne 
rate of ld,d00 words %n hour.** It must not be supposed, 
'however, that by using theetpremoa upvaras of a 
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thousand miles*'—Dr. Lardner means to imply that dis^ 
tonce makes any practical difference, he is referring only to 
the particular experiment in question. According to the 
eomtuon estimate by which tiie velocity of electricity is cal¬ 
culated. a message might be sent eight times round th* 
earth between tlie two beats of a ooinmon clock! 

This may give some idea of what going like lightning 
really is. 

iV'e shall notice one more miracle. The principle upon 
whicli it is founded is the power of the electric current to 
ffeconfpose certain cheinical solutions. A short paragraph 
from the sam^ work from which wc have already quoted so 
copiously, will put the reader in a position of imaginings 
at any rate, how the miracle is performed. 

** Let a slieet of writing paper be wetted with a solution 
of prussinte of potasli, to which a little nitric and hydro¬ 
chloric acid have been added. Let a metallic disk be pro¬ 
vided corresponding in magnitude with the sheet of paper, 
and let tins disk be put in comnmnipation witli a galvanic 
battery, so as to form its negative pole. Let a piece of steel 
or copper wire forming a pen he put in connection with the 
same batter}’ so as to i'onn its positive pole. Let the sheet 
of moistened paper he now laid upon the metallic disk, and 
let the steel or copper point whicli forms the imsitive pole 
of the battery he brought into contact with it. The galvanic 
circuit being thus completed, the current will be estahlishedr 
the solution with whicli the paper is wetted will be decom¬ 
posed at tiie point of contact, and a blue or brown spot will, 
appear. If tlie pen he now moved upon the paper the con¬ 
tinuous succession of spots will form a blue or brown line, 
and the pen being moved in any manner upon the paper, 
characters may be thus written upon it as it were in blue or 
brown ink." 

This will give a notidn of the process of electric writing ; 
and the result of the best arrangement in connesuon with it 
U subjoined. 

** By this method, to whomsoever the merit of its inven¬ 
tion may be due"—there is a dispute as to who invented me 
arrangement—“ a person ht any station, as for example at 
London, may write a communication, in characters used ia 
comnon writing or printing on ps^er, placed at another die- 
tarn station, as for example at Trieste, and this wridng shall 
be traced on the paper widi as much precision as if the per- 
ara vriUng h*id the pen ia his hand. We may uaagine ^lat* 
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the electro-chemical pen placed on the paper at Trie^ite u 
extended to London, and tlierc held and directed by the 
hand of the writer, for this it is which almost literally takes 
place. The conducting M’ire, in connexion witli tliat part 
of the electro-clicinical pen which is held in the hand, which 
extends from I'rieste to London, may be considered as only 
forifiing part of thi^ pen, and the end of such pen at Lon¬ 
don, lield ami directed by the hand (»f the writer, will com¬ 
municate a motion to its point at Trieste, in exact cortes- 
pondence with the characters formed by the hand of the 
w'riter. Thus, if u writer at London move tlie extrefuity 
the conducting wire so as to write a phrase'or his usual 
autograph, the point at Trieste will then inscribe on the 
prepared paper the same phrase with the same sii;nauire 
annexed, and the wTiting of the phrase and the signature 
will be identical witli that of the writer." 

There is a capital ]>a8sage in Leigh Hunt's Legend of 
Florence, which may well be quoted after these wonders; 
Da Jtira is speaking— 

“ TtiP wUcl mairit lirenni, 

Or fvhat he miglit have dfeiuit. when at hit wildest, 

Is, to the civilized man, his coiumnn^Uce: 

And whal should lime so rcaorenre inotiitches 
As, in his due good course, not still to alter; 

Till chariots run some twenty miles an hour i 
Ay, thirty or forty. 

Oh ! oh, without horses ? 

Say, without horses. 

W'ell to oblige you,—yes. 

And tailing boats wiihoni a sail! Ah, ha t 
Well, glory be to poetry and poets! 

Their cookery ii no mincing I Ah I ha! ha! 

Thus docs the impossible of one age become the com¬ 
mon-place of a later: liumiliating thought for human wis¬ 
dom! ^ 

But now let us examine, from the best materials at our 
disposal, what contributions Dr. O'Shaiighnessy of Calcutta 
has made to the scientific application of electricity to the 
transmission of intelligence. It may not perhaps be general¬ 
ly known that it is now a century since electricity was first 

n ^sed to be employed for the purpose of communicating 
igence between distant places. Perhaps still less it it 
known, that so early as 1823, a Mr. Ronalas, of Hamti)pr- 
smith, wrote to the Lords of the Admiralty, requesting an 
«inspection of his electric telegraph, and recommemllng its 
^adoption for Government purp^s. The AdmiEslty de« 
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dined to have anytliing to say to Mr. Ronalds* or his 
telegraph. 

Though, however, the idea of an Electric Telegraph was 
recognised in the scientific world at an earlier date, the first 
patent was not taken out till 1837, and we call particular 
attention to its specification witli a i&iew to showing how 
little the ^ telegraph of to-day liad been anticipated even 
then. The letters patent given to Messrs. Cooke and 
Whdatstone were for '‘improvements in giving signals and 
sounding alarms in distant places, by means of electric cur¬ 
rents tr.*nsmitted through metallic circuits.” 

Two years after this, we are glad to find our own Dr. 
O’Shaiighnessy coming prominently forward as a promoter 
of the theory, that electricity could be advantageously applied 
to the transmission of intelligence. Ilis exertions are thus 
recorded by Mr. Ilighton in the little work on the “ Electric 
Telegraph,” which forms one of Weale's admirable series ; 
“ In 18:10, Dr. O'Shaughnelly conducted an extensive scries 
of experiments in India, with the view to ascertain the most 
siiitahle form of Electric Telegraph fo*r that country. To 
Drs. Steinbertf and O'Shaughnessy is due the carrying out 
of Dr. Watson’s metho now so generally adopter in Great 
Britain and America, viz. of suspending the telegraphic 
wires in the air from post to post. Dr. CVShaughnessy 
erected for his telegraph no less than twentj’-two miles of wire, 
the wires being of iron. They were fastened to poles of bam* 
biK>, fifteen foot out of the ground, and were made to Iiang 
at distances from each other of about twelve inches. Dr. 
Steiiibert had also 7 miles of wire, which was partly of cop¬ 
per and partly of iron. In Dr. Steinbert's telegraph the 
wires were four feet one inch apart 

• Tiuf jrcnticin&ii app^rt to have be^n an original. In a passage rel'tting to 
his telegraph, {quoted Id llightoir* “ Eleesric Tclejzrapli”) he, in«“uleniail), 
gives a few ioueh?s of hU own cAiracter, as distinct as If they were Irom^ the 
pen of the Great Uefonner himself. He was an advocate for underground wiret, 
and aays regarding them ; ** To protect the apparatus from roisciiievously dii* 
posed persons, let the lubes be bnried sia foot below the surface of the middle of 
the high roads, and let each lube take aditferent route to arrive at the same place. 
Could any number of rogues then open trenches six feet deep, in two or morr 
different public high roads or streets,/nd get through two or more strong cast 
Iron troughs, io tees space of time than forty minutes? for we shall presently 
see that they would be detected before the expiration of that time. If fbey conW 
—render their diftcftlilei greater by cutting the trench deeper, and should they 
still sMcceed in breaking the communication by these means, hung them (f you 
uutek ihMt, 4lmwm them if ye* cooael, and mend it immedkaieig in both caws.**— 

t Dr. MbM bf Munich, who iaveatod • Telegraph in 1837 
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These important experiments of Dr. Watson, Dr. 
0*Shmighnessy, and Dr. Stcinbert set the matter completely 
at rest, and rendered the idea of communicating intelligence 
between distant points, by means of JMectricity, no longer 
chimerical or doabtful, but a matter of absolute certainty." 

It is no inferior iniiid, it is no laggard energy, that under 
all the disadvantages of a tropical climate, and the apathy of 
our local public to scientific subjects, could thus sei/c and 
certify an idea that was tlicn•glimmering only in adi*nced 
Europe. The confidence which no diniculties can lesson 
and no dilemmas shake is one of the highest gifts the scien¬ 
tific mind can possess, and it is to minds set gifted we owe 
almost all the improvements of modern Jimes : the principle 
has often been discovered by accident ; it i.-* the energising 
apprehension, and belief in tlic principle, whicli effect 
the miracles of science. 

The date of Cooke and Wheatstone's patent marks tin* 
commencement of tlie history ^ the Electric Telegraph as 
a practical machine. It would take a iiuicli longer time 
than our readers would endure, to give even a tit -cription 
in outline of the many patents which have been taken out 
since Suffice it for us to say, tliut in tlic actual expe¬ 

riment of bringing the Telcgrapli into ))Iny, India, thank-t 
to Dr. O'Sliaughnessy, has taken a prominent place in .sug¬ 
gesting and deciding several important points of d(‘taiL 

Dr. 0*Shaughnessy has showm that in the nhsence <»f wire, 
iron rods ?th.s of an inch tliick weldeil togetlier form an 
admirable conductor, indeed for some of the contingencies 
of Bengal, a better one than wire. Read this picturestpie 
little paragraph from his report. 

“ Hods not injured by birds or tnonbeys, I pass over 
with slight remark, the damage done to ivires in my experi¬ 
ments in by birds and monkeys ; whole swarms of crows, 
kites, and fishing eagles may no./ )>e seen daily enjoying 
themselves on our lines through the swamps of the Diamond 
Flarbour road. They cause us no hnnn, and we do not mo¬ 
lest them. Our correspondence flies through their claws 
without iRterception, but it has happened, on one occasion, 
that a flash of lightning struck the wet rod, and killed some 
scores of its harmless incumbents/' Dr« 0*Sliaughncs.sy 
also has proved the OTcat superiority of bamboos over posts 
for the support of the wires or rods, in latitudes whei% tlic 
tempest arc so frcqyent and so violent as at Calcutta, other 
improvements we can only hint at, in Mr. lligbton's words. 
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“ The inngnet.s are placed horizontally, being poised on 
a vertical axis similar to the mariner's compass* Keys of 
the simplest construction are used, and highly ingenious ar¬ 
rangements are j)roviiIpd for rendering innocuoi^^ tlie fear¬ 
ful discharged of atmospheric electricity which characterize 
tlniniler-slorms in the vicinity of the fl'opics.** 

We may add tliat the simplicity of the keys employed by 
1 )r. p'.Shiiiighnessy has attracted great attention both in 
iMirope and America. 

As Ici^lhe practicahility of telegraphing without insulation 
also. Dr. O'^hj^ngiuiessy has contributed a valuable experi¬ 
ment. *' We lias laid uninsulated wires acros.s a river w'hich 
i> more tlian a mile broad, ibr the ))urpose of transmitting 
telegraphic conniiiinications; and he has found that to 
tran>inii a current along an uninsulated wire of that length, 
and to obtain at the distant end an action sufHcient to work 
Ids teit;grapliic instnnncnts, no less than 2.)0 galvanic cells 
were ro'iuired, and that even then the .signals were scarcely 

visible." « 

lint we have saiil cnougli to shew that O'Shaughnessy’s 
reputation is hy no inean.s cotdined to the adopted country 
which is HO Jn.slly proud of him; and it must be obvious to 
the reader that tlie future historian of the Electric Tele- 
grapii wdl prominently bring forward our fellow emigrant's 
name as one of the earliest and most sagacious patrons of 
the exporimiMits. 

Next to the pride of possessing such a man, is the plea¬ 
sure of learning that the Government are determined to 
ftdly avail ihemselvc.s of his important services; the latest 
intelligence concerning his movements is given in Mr. 
Marshman's letter from London to the “ Friend of India ;* 
with this extract we shall conclude :— 

, “The preparations for the Electric Telegraph in India 
arc making rapid progress under the able and energetic 
eifbrts of Dr. O’Shaughnessy. He has been occupied in 
)*higland longer than he had calculated on, but I believe, the 
Directors arc satisfied, that his detention is fully justified 
by the circumstances of the case, and it has their entire 
concurrence. Though the cioinmencement of the line mav 
he thereby retarded, the completion of it will be accelerated* 
It i^of the highest importance, that the despatch of all the 
materials should be completed before he leaves the country; 
after his back is turned little, if anything, will he done. His 
visit to I^tgland has been most beneficial to the Telegra- 
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phic interests in India. It has not only given liiin an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the construction, and the operation of 
the English and Continental Telegraphs, and of fathoming 
tlie inystory <>f system—for every operation by which 

money is made in England becomes an object of mystifica¬ 
tion—but it has beCh beneficial in a pecuniary point of 
view, lie has saved Government many lakhs of Rupees 
by making all purchases under his own inspection, and, ne¬ 
gotiating for them in person. He has thus been enabled to 
defeat all attempts at jobber}'. His deputation will found 
to have secured economy both of time apd money. As 
soon as the rains of tins year have subsided, O'Sliaughncssy 
will be able to make a beginning at once, and 1 chink you 
may calculate on having ii,000 miles of line at work by 
Cliri'ttmas, 1855, if nut earlier. He has just imported the 
latest and most improved machine,—from America—for con¬ 
veying and printing messages, 1 saw it at work some days 
ago, and 1 found, to my sur])rize, tlmt it was capable of 
printing three lefterr every scvoml, or 10,(MX) in an liour. 
The machine by which this is eifected, is small and port¬ 
able, and stands upon a table. The operator sits down with 
the message before him to what hus the appearance of a 
miniature piano. The notes, black and white, denote the 
letters of the alphabet, and as he strikes a note, tlie print¬ 
ing machine at tiie other end of the line, however distant, 
gives an instantaneous impression of Uie letter it represents, 
on an endless roll of paper which the macliincry uncoils. 
He will take the machine with him, and it will do ** great 
marvels" in India. How comparatively easy and efficient 
will the Government become when the Governor General 
at whatever station he may be, can receive in an hour or two 
a despatch filling two sheets of foolscap* and reply to it 
before sunset 
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A SKETCH* 


' 1 . 

Ifs Commercial Antecedents, 

TRe me ^nd progress of the British ])ower in India is a 
cliapter of more than ordinary interest in the annals of the 
vorul. I nlike the hi.^tory of conquests in general, the 
narrative commences with a spirit of emulation for com¬ 
merce whieh had no reference to rule or dominion. Em¬ 
boldened by the success which attended the daring voyages 
of Drake, Cuvendiah, and Stephens, the enterprizing mer¬ 
chants of London determined to emulate the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, in opening a tra4o with the East. With 
this homely and unpretending object, were ]>lanted the first 
English colonies in this coUntr}'; and to reap rich profits 
in tlie way of theis business was all the ambition of the 
originators of the scheme. How that humble body of 
merchants liave succeeded to usurp the powers of govern¬ 
ment in a country so many times larger than their own, it is 
our purpose in the present chapter briefly to narrate; nor 
will a recapitulation of the history of their fortunes be 
eitlier untimely or uncalled for, at the present moment, 
when discussions for the renewal of their privileges, or the 
dissolution of their monopoly, are so warmly discussed. 

I'hc di<^covcry of a passage to India, round the Cape of 
Good Hope, by the Portuguese, was immediately followed 
by the formation of numerous settlements on the Go..stg of 
the new 1^1 Dorado; find, for nearly a hundred years, they 
enjoyed this lucrative privilege unmolested by any other 
European nation, on the ground of their original discovery^ 
which was recognised as having conferred on them a right 
in exclusion of all competitors. They not only commanded 
the coasts of India, Butmah, Ceylon, China, and Japan ^ 
but no western vessels could sail to any of the porta of 
Arabia and Persia, or even to the east coast of Africar 
without their permission. England had then no connec-' 
lion with India; and if her markets wvere supplied with any 
oriental commodities, these were reomved either through 
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the mcilium of the Portuguese, or from the Turkey aiul 
Levant nierchaiits, wlio tradei! by a land route, tliroiigh 
Aleppo, Bagdad, niissorali, and Omni/, with all the Ka>t, 
even to Bengal, Malacca, and Pegu. But this was a far 
fetched way of driving a fruitful commerce, and hardly pala- 
Uble to a maritime nation; thus great and daring eiK)rts 
■were, from time to time, made to discover some now pas¬ 
sage to the East, to which the Portuguese should have lu 
]>retcnce or claim. Tiiesc vigorous attempts h(»wcvcr, were 
not destined to he crowned with success. They contri¬ 
buted largely to other discoveries of great iinporianee; 
but another iiigli r<»ad to tJie Indies was ni» where to l)e 
found. Chagrined, di:>appointed, and <luniped in ardour, 
the English re>oIved at last to push on by the same pa^^agu 
with the l*ortugu(*se. I'ho ex|>i‘dilions which were uiiLiei - 
taken at fir.-'t, htiwe\er, proved to he eminently unfortunate, 
and the hope'' of the nation began ver\ much to decline. 

In J.jTT, Sir Francis Drake fitted out an armanieiit. at his 
own expense, to vi^it tlic S*uUhern Ocean : and, in 
Captain Cavendish undertook to rival the g!t)ry of Drake. 
Both these voyages were commenced principally witli the 
purpose of annoying Spain and PortugttI, with wlioin I'lng- 
land was at that period at war; but they were fomul e(»n- 
ducivc to mnei) higlier ends, in opening a dirt^ct commer¬ 
cial interctuirsc between England and India. Sir l-’rancis 
Drake circumnavigated the W'orld, and did Cavendish: 
and in performing tliis feat the) both explored the Indies. 
The one touched at the .Molucca Islands when liomeward 
bound, and the otlier visited the Ladrones and passed the 
Straits of Sundu; and they both traded with the natives, 
end acquired valuable information respecting the commerce 
of India. An Englishman of the name of Stepltciis, also, 
bad sailed to India with the Portuguese, and the accounts 
of the navigation he disseminated were so cheering, that 
the merchants of London resolved once more to make seri¬ 
ous efforts for giving the Portuguese a rival. 'J'here w'as 
no obstacle to be afraid of at home. Queen Elizabeth wa.H 
never backward in encouraging a spirited undertaking; and 
very recently, in answer to a complaint of tlie Spanish 
Oovernment that the English bad infringed its exclusive 
right to the navigation of the Indian Seas, she had ruleii 
that the sea and the air were common to all men. The 
Dutch too had shewn ihetn the way, and had boldly com- 
Vncnced a successful trade; and they had no time tu lose if 
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tlicy wanted to put in for a share. It was therefore deter- 
iniiiod, without more ado, to petition the Queen for perniis«* 
sion and a charter of privileges. 

In the year KiOO, or mhre correctly reckoning, on the 
Inst day of, this charter was obtained. The adven¬ 
turers were constituted a corporal^ body, and named ** the 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies." An 
exclusive privilege was also secured to them, but by no 
iih^aiis «)f any extraordinary character. It was then the 
general notion that no trade could be profitable but what 
was 4fcxclusive, and almost all trading companies, the theatre 
of whose oi^'rations was at a distance from home, had their 
monopoly ; and this tliercfove could not well be withheld. 
'J'he cauiiuti-, (^ueen Elizabeth, however, limited it to fifteen 
years, but p!e<Igcd her royal word that the charter should 
he renewed, if foutui beneficial to the nation; and the rest 
of her subjects were pr(»hihited from engaging in that 
trallic, within that term, without assent and leave of the 
Company. 'J’hi?, was encouragement enough : the Com- 
]>aMy immediately commenced upoh business ; a committee 
i>f twentv-foiir directors and a ebairmun were selected to 
manage the undertaking; ships were fitted out for the 
expedition; every care was taken to eu'iure success: and 
tin* first \ovage was a favorable one. Furnished with let- 
ters and presents from the Queen to the Kings of Acheen 
and I'lantam, the traders visited Sumatra and Java, and 
wi*re ill both jilaces received with marks of attention. At 
Aeheeii the wiv( s of the King danced and sung before 
them to dt» them honor : and at Bantam too, they found an 
e<pially distinguished reception. They formed treaties and 
left factors, and returned with a handsome profit on the 
ca])itai that had been embarked. This profit appears to 
have been t'»e more enhanced by the plunder of a Portu¬ 
guese vess'd freighted*with spices and calicoes, a method of 
driving trade neither uncommon, nor unexpected, in those 
times, as we may well understand from the avowed resolu¬ 
tion the Company came into, on undertaking the India 
trade, “ not to emjiloy any gentlemen in any placcf of 
charge." They managed also to acquire a little territory in 
tlie enterprize, taking possession of the island of St. He¬ 
lena on their passage home. 

•The success of the first expedition emboldened the mer¬ 
chants to repeat their voyage. The same ships were sent 
out again, but under a different Commander. They visited 
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the factories already established, and two of them also 
touched at Banda and Aniboyna. The profits upon this as 
upon the former voyage were excessive; but one of the 
snips fitted out was lost. 

Private mercliants now began to grow jealous of the suc¬ 
cess of the Company, and they struggled iiiiglit and main 
to obtain a participation in the trade. The wise Queen 
Bess was dead and gone, and King James her successor 
was a good, easy man, very easily to be won over. Oiih 
Sir Edward Michelbourne, moved the King to grant him a 
licence to trade to Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, Canjinya, 
and the isles (hereto belonging;'* and it w.ns granted, 
though in violation of the exclusive privileges his prede¬ 
cessor had grunted to the J^ast India Company. In the 
licence, however, it was provided that the countries and 
people Michelbourne and his fellow ndventurers were em¬ 
powered to trade with, be such only, as were not yet 
frequented and traded unto by other British subjects; that 
is, that they must explore new places of trade, and not 
intermeddle with the Company's affairs. Michelbourne, 
however, does not appear to liave traded at all. He robbed 
some Chinese junks he met with among the Eastern 
Islands; and with the plunder, which ^’as considerable, he 
returned to England a successful voyager! 

The original adventurers now began to grow weary of 
the trade, because they thought that it could not be man¬ 
aged without the support and protection of the State, and 
because that support and protection, though pledged to 
them, was now but scantily held out. There were, how¬ 
ever, other spirited persons as anxious to come in as some 
were to go out; and a good many of tlie original merchants 
were purchased out of their outstanding demands by new 
subscribers, who immediately fitted out three vessels on 
the third voyage. Two of these vent to Bantam, and 
thence to the Moluccas. The third proceeded to Surat, 
with powers from King James to treat with the Emperor of 
Delhu Captain Hawkins, who was deputed with this port 
of the business, got an audience from the great Mogul, and 
so far succeeded in his enterpnse, tliat permission was 
granted to him to erect a factory at Surat. But the Go¬ 
vernor of Surat was in the Portuguese interesb and, what 
with Ills influence, and that of the Portuguese Uiemsclvw, 
the imperial grant was revoked—then renewed, and then 
quashed again. But (bough their effort to gain a footing 
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waa unsuccessful, the vo)’age yielded a great profit—SS4 
per cent. The fourth voyage was unfortunate, both the 
vessels that were fitted out being lost. But the fifth made 
ample amends for this misfortune, yielding a profit of 211 
per cent. 

Hitherto the operations of the Company were confined 
principally to cruising the Indian ocean. The Spaniards 
niid the Portuguese had harbours fortified and garrisoned, 
both oa the continent and in the islands; and the Dutch 
too, after them, had secured posts of their own, in which 
they were absolute in their power. From all these the 
Fnglish \vcre*excluded, and the trade of tlie Company was 
necessarily precarious, and much dependent on the will and 
caprice of other powers. It was now resolved to rectify 
this disadvantage. Before taking any steps to form settle¬ 
ments, however, it was considered pertinent first to see, if 
King James would renew those exclusive privileges which 
Kli/abeth had granted them. The Charter granted by 
Uueeii Elizabeth was but an experimental one, and good 
only for fifteen years. Tiie term had not yet expired. 
Only nine of tlic fifteen years had elapsed. But, in direct 
violation of their privjlcges, James had already granted to 
Sir Edward Michelbonrne a licence to trade to Cathay, and 
other lands, in the East; and there were many other private 
traders anxious to obtain similar indulgence. Application, 
therefore, was made to the King to renew, by his own let¬ 
ters patent, the Charter of his illustrious predecessor; and 
atid it was hoped that, this obtained, there would-at once 
be an end to all interference with their privileges. We 
are not told how much money was paid in bribes to the 
ministers, and other lords in power at Court, on the occa¬ 
sion. The sum must have been immense; for not only was 
the Charter iv'newcd, ami all the preceding privileges of 
the Coippaiiy confinnet>: but the term of the grant, instead 
of being limited to fifteen years, or any other reasonable 
aftd definite period, was cxteiidetl ** for ever.” 

The Company now. raised a large capital for a sixth voy¬ 
age, and the object of this venture was to open a neV 
source of trade, and to seek new spheres for carrying it on. 
Hitherto ^e voyages were mainly, if not exclusively, di¬ 
rect^ to thclsland^s of the Indian ocean. In some of them 
the^ had managed to erect forts and found colonics, as in 
Java, Pulo^-Run, Amboyna, and Bandog and these meant 
they hac^tecured a paramount share in the spice trade. Am ^ 
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attempt was now made to trade in the Red Sea, where 
large quantities of British cominodities of all kinds might 
be advantageously disposed of, and calicoes and other In¬ 
dian articles were proctirable ; and \\itii a view to tliis a land¬ 
ing was eftecled at Mocha. Itiit it only led to the Captain and 
his associates being taken arut eoininiUcd to prison, and 
their goods seized. They however managed to' make their 
escape, and even obtained re^titutiou foi' tlndr loss, by 
threatening vengeance; and* over and aho\e all tins, they 
seized several native vessels, and obliged tin m to compound 
for Uieir release, 'rhev then iimceeded to SinnatruTto buy 
and sell, and the concern yielded homutliing Aln»vc 121 per 
cent, profit. 

The Company now began to be very anxit)us to form set¬ 
tlements on the continent of India, and t!ie seventh voyage 
was undertaken uitli the sole <d)ject of opening a trade an 
the Coroytandel c<»iisl. The fir.-t attempt was made to trade 
at Puliciit Jait h' re the I)utcli x^ere in power, and they 
obtained no fui»ting ; the l)nU‘h wire to ihcin now more 
formidable enemie.-* Ilian the l\>nugue<e bad v\ec been. 
They were more succc>sfnl at IVtt.ip de and Masulipatam ; 
and in the former place they left f.i^ttors. 'i’hey likewise 
settled 8 factory at Siam; and the expcditiuil yielded a profit 
of 218 per cent. The eiiihlli was a voyage to Ja]>aii, the 
ninth to Bantam and the Corojiiandel coast. In the tenth 
voyage Captain Best ent(‘red into a treaty of trade and 
friendship with the great Mogiif, and succeeded in obtain- 
taiiiing permission to erect fac tories in Surat, Ahinedalmd, 
Cambaya, and Gogo, on ctmdition of paying a duty of dj 
percent. This took place in 1812, and was the first foot¬ 
ing obtained by the Kiiglish on tlie continent of India; Ban¬ 
tam in Java, and Surat on the continent, became now the 
principal stations of the Company. In the eleventh voyage 
the profit was 220 per cent, and the twelfth or last, yielded 
above Bid. 

'J'he amount embarked in all these voyagen was very fh- 
considerable, the sum total of the capitals raised being only 
£R)i,285; and, of tliis, exports in bullion, and investments 
in shipping stores and provisiens deducted, only£G2,4ll 
appear to have been embarked in actual merchandise! The 
profits however, were magnificent, and very ^ncouragitm to 
an infant trade. ^ 

^ The importance o£ the East India trade had now become 
saiBciently apparent to justify the adoption of nupre exten* 
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sire measures than had yet been taken in carrying it on; 
and the Directors of the Company took this opportunity of 
bringing into opcrijtion a nc,w plan of managing the con¬ 
cern. Hitherto the adventurers in each expedition traded 
on tlieir owir capital, all carrying on their speculations 
after their own manner. But this tift Directors represent¬ 
ed as inimical to the general weal,—and urged that it was 
imposdbic, under such circum<>tances, to maintain an equal 
footing in trade with those (ttber nalicns, who, by joining 
together their ca]>itals, each in itself traded unitedly to¬ 
gether. A subsoriplion was now .accordingly opened to 
continue the trade upon a joint stock account, the manage¬ 
ment of wliich was to rest entirely with tlie Directors, that 
it might he regulated by an uniformitv of procedure while 
securing the benefit of all parties concerned. Whether 
this was on j>rinciple a wiser ])lan, or not, we shall not stop 
here to en(|uirc. The Directors considered it better adapt¬ 
ed to the nature of the coininerce they had undertaken ; 
but their oppdiient.N were anxious to explain, that this was 
not their real conviction, and that their partiality for the 
system wa^; groinuled on iu> higlier motive than in this, that 
it threw nn re jiower ytiXo their lunids; Be that as it may, 
the success (d tl?e vi»\a..es undertaken, after this change, 
was less in eoiujiari'Oii to m hat had hitherto attended the 
enterprises of the Company. TIun, lioncner, might have 
been owing to other eatwes, as much as to mismanagement 
in the direction. I'he rivalship of other nations engaged 
in the same trade, increased rapidly as the Company gained 
ground, and for a considerable time thwarted their specu¬ 
lations. Their dissensions with the Dutch Company, in 
particular, v>on waxed so strong and serious, as to engage 
the attention of tlie respective governments in Europe. An 
attempt was made to adjust differences, nay, it was even 
proposed to elfect an nhion. But the terms could not be 
agreed upon, and tlie conferences were broken oft. 

It was about this time that the Company a[>piied to the 
King to depute an Ambassador to the Court of Delhi, prqr 
mising to defray all the expenses of the Embassy, provided 
the benefits resulting froift the mission were secured to 
them. Their^ application received the royal approbation, 
and^ir Thomas Hoe was accordingly directed to proceed 
to the Court of the great Mo^ul, his object being to pro¬ 
cure a treaty offree trade for English merchants. The outfit 
of the ^ibassador does not appear to have been veiy 
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Splendid. John Company has always been chary in the 
way of ezpence, and Sir Thomas tells us, that he felt quite 
ashamed of the figure lie made et a Court proverbially gorge¬ 
ous and showy. But that does not concern us now. The 
objects of the embassy were secured. The -British were 
permitted liberty of trAde, and permission to erect factories 
in any ports of the empire ; and Sir Thomas, by his diplo¬ 
macy, secured to himself a stipend of ££200 per annum, fpin 
the Company, on his return jiome, as a substantial mark of 
their esteem. 

As the facilities of trade increased, the advanced of the 
Company began to be more and more rapid*; and the jea¬ 
lousy of the Dutch increased also in the same proportion. 
But the profits of the trade had by no means augmented. 
On the contrary, it had considerably declined, owing to the 
expenses incurred in the formation of settlements and for¬ 
tifications. If a little territory was wanted, it hud to be 
paid for ; if security and protection were desired, a part of 
the ))rofit had to be gjven up ; even a good word in the cur 
of the great Mogal had a price ; and the forbearance of his 
subordinates was likewise to be bribed. The advances that 
the Company had made, consisted oviy in placing the trade 
on a firmer basis than it stood upon before. Sir Thomas 
Roe had dissuaded them from this, and advised them that 
a firmer basis was not indispensibly necessary to their trade. 
Factories, posts, and residencies, he said, will increase your 
charge, but not recompense it. They however thought 
otherwise, and evidently under a wrong impression; for the 
profits on the four voyages on joint stock did not exceed 
87| per cent, a rate unprecedentedly low since the com¬ 
mencement of the tralhc. 

In 1617, the period of four years to which the concerns 
of the first joint stock had been linuted, having expired, a 
fresh subscription was opened fof another; and the pros- , 
pects of the Company were yet so cheering, that, it is said 
fifteen Dukes and Earls were enrolled on the list: doubtless 
iqen of dissipated fortunes, who were anxious to become 
rkh again. The duration of this concern, like that of the 
former, was fixed to four yeari; and its operations were 
dbaracterized by an equal spirit of activity.^ The Portu¬ 
guese power in the East had began to decline,* and the Com¬ 
pany had not omitted to take advantage of it. At Surat, 
where their rivals had a short time before been so pi^a- 
mount, riiey had foxined one of their prinripid ifstabtish- 
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ments, which was equalled in importance only by that at 
Bantam; and, in conjunction with the Persians, they had 
also deprived them of thq island of Ormus. This last 
achievement had not only brought them a part of the plun¬ 
der, but had given them a footing in the Persian Gulf, 
which they never had before, and* a station at the port of 
Gombroon, since called Bunderabassi, which they held in 
perpetual exemption from imposts; as well as half the cus¬ 
toms of the port, wliich were granted to them on the distinct ^ 
understanding of maintaining two ships of war, for the pro- 
tectior» of the place from foreign aggressors. A success 
like this was^what the Dutch could not tolerate; and the 
English on their part were as jealous of the Dutch, who 
liad profited largely by the decline of the Portuguese power, 
principally in the traffic of spices and cinnamon. Very re¬ 
cently un amnesty and oblivion of all excesses had been 
agreed to on either band, and a mutual restoration of 
ships and property effected. But this did not prevent them 
from going to loggerheads again. Treachery and violence 
were resorted to on both sides to supplant each other ; 
bloody engugements becamp of frequent occurrence, and 
some EnglishinPn, si^pected of having, in conjunction with 
the Japanese, Concerted a foolish conspiracy to expel the 
Dutch from Ainboyna, were seized, and on their own con¬ 
fession, extorted by torture, ignoiniiiDUsly put to death. 
That there %vas a conspiracy in the case at all, is doubtful. 
If there was, it was an insane scheme. The punishment it 
met with, therefore, very justly goes, in the pages of histo¬ 
ry, by the name of the masmere at Amboyna.” 

The news of the execution at Amboyno, inflamed the po¬ 
pular mind in England very much against the Dutch, and 
the Company did all they could to increase the alarm. But 
the Ministry of King James either did not wish, or the 
state of the nation did hot permit, any notice being taken of 
it in earnest. 

Notwithstanding all the vigor which a joint stock might 
have, according to the notions of the Directors, imparted 
to their enterprize, the English trade in the East appears 
henceforward to have made a retrograde progress} and, 
when Sir Robert Shu*ley, the King’s Ambaraador at the 
Court of Persia, claimed a compensation of £^000, for hia 
exertions and services in promoting their interests, Com^ 
pany, besides denying their obligation, revealed their losses^ 
and di%;ulties, and stated that their stocks were at a dis-^ 
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count of 20 per cent. This progress on the wrong side is 
undoubtedly, in a great measure, attributable to the clandes* 
tine trade which their servants, carried on without their 
knowledge, and abandoning their interests ; and to the.in¬ 
fringements made by private adventurers on their exclusive 
privileges. The second joint stock established in 1(>17, 
and fixed for four years w^as, on these accounts, protracted 
from time to time ; and it was not till i(>dl that it was able 
to afford a reimbursement o£ the capital subscribed. The 
dead stock of the Company, however, had vastly increased. 

In IGdl Charles I issued a proclamation for restraining 
the private or clandestine trade carried on by the ofKccrs 
and sailors in the Company's service, and the Rump Parlia¬ 
ment eventually granted the Company a Cliarter for five 
years, to trade on the continent of Africa. Hut neither the 
one nor the other rallied much the fortunes of the adven¬ 
turers. They derived more substantial favor from the Em¬ 
peror Shah Jehan, who granted them permission to trade 
to Bengal by sea, provided they resorted only to the port 
of Piplay. This was justly considered un important boon. 
The province of Bengal is the great store-house of India; 
and as now, so was it then. Its produce went over all the 
world. 

The frequent piracy, which the Europeans had begun to 
perpetrate on the Indian seas, contributed not a little to 
injure the interests of the Company. King Charles granted 
a licence to Sir VV. Courtin, and otliers, to trade to India 
during five years, on the ground that the East India Com¬ 
pany had broken the conditions on which their Charter and 
exclusive privileges had been granted to them, and at the 
same time accomplished nothing for the good of the nation. 
This, however, was a mere excuse, else it had been more 
just and equitable to direct the Company to close their con¬ 
cerns after the stipulated notice of tlfrce years provided for 
in their Charter. Sir \V. Courtin and his associates were 
in no plight to carry on actual trade, for people must sow 
before they ci^n reap. The trouble and expense to secure 
success they had not undergone* and they did, what the 
East India Company also had not scrupled to do at the 
outset of their career,^viz. robbed and plundered the vessels 
of native merchants. The affair soon became very shabby, 
^he Company applied for redress, butin vain. Their expos- 
wlations and importuaity prevailed so far, that the King 
pri>mi$ed redres s. r 
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In 1640 the Company obtained a grant of tlie town and 
port of Madras, and here, with the permission of the local 
native governor, tliey built ^ fort, which they called Fort 
St. George. A place of strength on this coast had long 
been wished for, and steps had even been taken to fortify 
the village of Arniegaun. But iV^dras was a more con¬ 
venient station, both for trade and strength, though certain- 
Ivtiiot very convenient as a seaport, possessing neither har¬ 
bour nor inlet, and being more(»'er difficult of access by sea. 
The prospects of the India trade were yet very gloomy: but 
the Ct^mpany, used to liic vicissitudes of prosperity and 
de]ires.sion, \tore unwilling to abandon a traffic which still 
promised to take a favorable turn. The promise, however, 
was distant. Charles had forgotten his pledge. He had 
issued a fresh grant to Sir W. Courtin ; and though this 
licence permitted the new association only to trade in those 
parts of India whither the Fast India Company had not yet 
resorted, the adventurers, instead of confining their ope¬ 
rations accordingly, interfered wi^h and harassed the 
Company's trade very much with their wild plans and spe¬ 
culations. ' • 

In the meantime a ^hird joint stock had been subscribed 
for, and tlic subscribers had resolved to do something vi¬ 
gorous to uphold the trade. But neither the third Joint 
Stock Company, nor yet the fourtli, appear much to have 
prospered. The nation was involved in a Civil war, and 
tlie dissensions attendant upon it affected even the ordinary 
operations of commerce. The Company was oppressed and 
discouraged, and was reduced to nothing at the time when 
King Charles was beheaded. 

Tlie age of Cromwell was an age of vigor. The Compa¬ 
ny presented a memorial to the Council of state, specifying 
the privileges and imnninities they enjoyed by charter, and 
soliciting support and Encouragement in their rights, espe¬ 
cially against the Assada Merchants, as Courtin's associa¬ 
tion was now named from the island of Assada, near Mada¬ 
gascar, where they had formed their chief settlement. TJie 
council, however, without entering at all into the question 
of rights, merely recommended the two Companies to come 
to an agreement, and after a good deal of negociation an 
union was effected, and led to the formation of, what was 
nailed, the United Joint Stock. In the meantime, the 
Lord Protector had declared war against the Duch, which 
after mtyiiy bloody and obstinate engagements ended in the* 
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triumph of Great Britain. The opportunity was not lost to 
place the Indian trade on a proper footing. Compensations 
were enforced on account of the massacre at Ainboyna. 
The descendants of the victims who had perished in that 
barbarous butchery, were indcmnilicd, and other conces¬ 
sions in money and territory were likewise obtained. Tliis 
once more gave life and spirit to the commerce of the Com¬ 
pany, anti a renewal of their privileges in 1057 confin^ed 
tlie impetus. *• 

In the meanwhile they had also obtained great and pccu • 
liar privileges from the Mogul Gi^vernment. The aervices 
of one of their medical oiliccrs, Gabriel Bouglitoii, who 
by his skill and art had recovered one of the daughters of 
the Emperor Sh:ih Jehan from an obstinate malady, had 
found favor at Court; and the grateful sovereign had asked 
the successful practitioner to name his own reward. This 
generous servant had preferred his masters* to his own 
interest, and had obtained a licence for an unlimited tj-ade 
without payment of customs in Bengal. Factories were 
accordingly established at llooghly, Balusorc, Cossimhazar, 
Mulda, and Patna, but we* do not read tliat Buughton’s 
generosity was rewarded. 

These new settlements, as well as tlie increasing import¬ 
ance of tlie settlements on the Coromandel Coast, led to 
the erection of Fort St. George into a Presidency; but all 
the factories and agencies were made subordinate to the 
Presidency of Surat; where tiic Pri'sident and Lis Council 
resided. The prosperity of the Company, liowever, did 
not last long. VVith the death of Cromwell, the Impetus 
lie had imparted likewise declined. Misfortunes again 
affected their enterprizes, partly from Joint Stock manage¬ 
ment, but more especially through the misconduct of inter¬ 
lopers. In one case, by virtue of the powers granted them 
by their new Charter, th^ seized one of these unlicensed 
traders and his effects. But he complained at home, and 
this set the two houses of Parliament at odds against each 
ot^r. The Lords favored the interloper—the Commons 
the Company; and the contentions were so violent tliat the 
King was compelled to prororae the Parliammit seven times. 
Add to all this confusion the fluctuating state of native 
policy ill India, where a favor gfanted one day was not 
sure for the next, and where the Princes were perpetual¬ 
ly at war with each other, and each liad bis |MCuUar 
^prejudioes and pre-possesiioos; and to this agw the 
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enmity of the Portuguese and Dutch, which nothing but a 
renunciation of the trade could altogether conciliate, and the 
low state of the Company will be sudiciently accounted for, 

in 1G(>1 the Company’s Charter was renewed by King 
Charles If ; And this was accompanied by more important 
powers than any that had been granted before. The Com¬ 
pany’s Governor and Council %vere authorized to exercise 
civH and criminal jurisdiction within their plantations, forts, 
and factories ; authority was vested in them to make peace 
and war with any prince or people, not being Christians; 
and they werc^also empowered to seize and send back to 
Kngland, all unlicensed Englishmen, sailing, or inhabiting 
within their limits, or disobeying their orders. These were 
great privileges, tlie least constituting a governing and not a 
trading power; and it is doubtful, if from any other sove¬ 
reign than Charles 11. a body so ill constituted, as the East 
India Company then was, to administer justice or exercise 
other imperial functions, could have wheedled them out. 
But Charles 11. and his ministers werg all easy and indolent 
men, and there was nothing that might not have been woa 
from tliem fur a valuable con^deration. Tlie trade of the 
Company, however, still remained languid and humble, aa 
the means subscribed to carry it on continued to be 
inadequate. 

The cession of Bombay to the Company followed the 
renewal of their Charter. The marriage of the King with 
the Infanta of Portugal, placed the island and harbour of 
Bombay, in full sovereignty under the English croivn ; and 
aflcr having been retained by the crown for a time, it was 
given up to the Company, on condition of the annual pay¬ 
ment of £10 to the state, as rent; and along with the gift, 
they received authority to exercise the powers of govern¬ 
ment within it. For a long while, however, the Company 
remained almost unconscious of the advantages of a site 
destined, in time, to supercede the importance of Surat. 
Neither its fine harbour, nor its position, were made much 
use of, and the proximity of Sivajec the Mahratta freebooter 
made it an unpleasant settlement. Sivajee appears for a 
time to have been quite as much a bugbear to the English 
as to the native powers. He once attacked Surat. The 
native Governor shut himself up in his castle, and the ser¬ 
vants of the Company took shelter within their factories. 
It at last occurred to the latter tliAt there were ships 
then in Imrbour, and summoning the crews to their tud, they 
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attempted a resistance. This, hoirevcr, did not prevent the 
Mahrattas from pillaging the town up to the gates of the 
English factories; hut it gained the Company some addition¬ 
al privileges from the Court. 

]n Bengal also aflkirs^had been for some time l^oing wrong. 
The Company’s servants had in/Ndichuslt/ (what should 
prevent us from using a more otfensive term) seized a 
native vessel freighted with goods, and captured it, und 
local government had thus obtained a pretext for troubling 
them on every occasion. But Mccr Jumlali, the Nabob of 
Bengal, was open to reconciliation: and when the Ffesident 
at Madras sent to him an agent to make up matters, not only 
were differences settled, hut permission was granted to re¬ 
establish factories at Cossimbazur and Balasorc, which had 
been destroyed. The CoinpaAy, however, was now much 
too poor to avail largely of tliis allow.ance, and this will be 
best understood from tlic niggardly remuneration they 
allowed to their servants. The President at Surat, the 
Governor General of those times, was paid £500 per year, 
(including compensation for being restricted from private 
trade,) a gratuity now allowed to the youngest civilian on 
entering business. And yet, even* then, fortunes were 
made in the East India Company's service, snaall pay and a 
wide conscience going together. 

The discussion liow far the exclusiveness of the Com¬ 
pany's trade had proved advantageous oy otherwise to the 
Country, had now for sometime become so violent, that one 
of the Directors of the Company, Sir Josiah Child, con¬ 
descended to come down to the arena, and endeavoured to 
prove, by his Discourses on Trade," that the Company's 
traffic was very gainful to the nation. We cannot afford to 
enter into all his arguments. One was, that the extensive 
shipping of the Company gave cmp|p^ment to a great num¬ 
ber of mariners, not to mention the employment its construc¬ 
tion and erpiipment likewise gave to artificers and tradesmen. 
But this hardly ailvocates an exclusive monopoly. If the 
trade had been open the enterprises hazarded by the na* 
tion had been more numerous, the shipping necessarily 
larger, the employment of hands, as a matter of course^ 
more considerable. Another argument was, that the king¬ 
dom was supplied, constantly aim fiiily, with such articles 
as saltpetre, pepper, indigo, calicoes, &o., an achievement 
^ that we fancy might have been as well accomplished, if not 
better, without a monopoly, as with one. v. 
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Cluld's argument convinced nobody. The popular cla¬ 
mours against the Company's exclusive trade continued to 
increase, and opinions began to be promulgated that their 
charter was become forfeited and void, by the abuse they 
had made oftlieir power. If at no time the trade was free 
from interlopers, the propagation of these opinions increased 
their number. But the Company were in favor with the 
King, and a new Charter was again granted to them, con- 
hrining all their rights and privileges, notwithstanding any 
misuse they might have made of them. By this grant they 
were also empowered to coin money to be current no where 
except in the East Indies; and the first English mint in 
India was erected at Bombay. But their commercial pros¬ 
pects still remained as discouraging as ever, and their ope¬ 
rations were still poor mid insignificant. The managers of 
the concern had themselves, by this time, got reconciled to 
amull profits and mismanagement, by the patronage which 
the increase of the vice regal powers had thrown into their 
hands ; and they already began to turn their attentions to 
China as the field which promised to retrieve their mercan¬ 
tile fortunes. 

Illicit trading, whioli was fre(|uent throughout the history 
of the Company, had now become so common, that we read 
of nothing but complaints and pr(>coedings against inter¬ 
lopers ; and, in 1G83, Charles granted another Charter by 
which they were declared entitled to one-half of the goods 
and property of interlopers, on seizure. Powers of rule 
and government were also expressly granted them, and also 
the privilege of erecting Courts of Judicature in their set¬ 
tlements, to be regulated liy equity and good conscience. 
The Comp-'»ny was now to all purposes a governing power. 

The commercial condition of the Company, however, 
ahowed a different aspect, it seems, says Mill, highly pro¬ 
bable that at this tirntf their debts exceeded their assets. 
But why then were their speculations not wound up ? If the 
truth roust be told, it was simply because they had given up 
all wishes of mercantile pi'ofit, and were only seeing for 

S ower, which promised a riclier harvest than even the most 
ourishing trade could ever have commanded. They had 
eatablUhed factories and settlements, erected houses, pur- 
ch^ped lands, built fortifications. All this had devoured 
profits of tlkcii* trade. Their opponents inveighed 
against these as unnecessary expenses, and they were per¬ 
haps unnecessary in some measure, at least disproportionate^ 
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to the little trade they supported. But without tlicse pre¬ 
liminary steps the British power had not been so powerful 
here, at this moment, as it is; imd other nations, perchance, 
might liave been masters of the vast empire which extends 
from the banks of the Irrawaddy on the one side, to beyond 
the Indus on the other; then conscious of the necessity of 
that British supremacy in India which now exists, butfi to 
the mother country and the c olony, we will exempt the 
Company from blame for having neglected their commercial 
prospects while grounding their political foundation. 

In 1G8C, King James 11. granted anew ChaT;t.er, hf which, 
in addition to their former privileges, they were invested 
with the powers of appointing Admirals and Captains: and 
mustering seamen and soldiers for their ships, and exercis¬ 
ing martial law on sea and land ; and also of exercising an 
admiralty jurisdiction for tlie purpose of seizing and confis¬ 
cating the vessels of interlopers. The eulogists of the 
Company have said tliat their affairs, at this time, were in a 
very prosperous state,<but the practice of suppressing cor¬ 
rect accounts of their operations from the public, which 
was now very much in fashion, justifies the assumption of 
their opponents that the fact was diffdrent. All this, how¬ 
ever, did not prevent the Company from assuming more 
authoritatively the powers of Government. The Dutch had 
established a Regency at Batavia and Ceylon, and the Eng¬ 
lish Company could do no less ; and so^c turbulence hav¬ 
ing rendered the transfer of the seat of Government from 
Surat to Bombay necessary, Bombay was elevated to the 
dignity of a Regency, and its Governor vested with unlim¬ 
ited power over all the other settlements. The name of 
this Governor was Sir John Cluld, ana he was a brotlier of 
Sir Josiah Child, the principal Director, or rather the 
tyrant, as the Abbe Raynal names^h^m, of the Company. 
Sir John was a turbulent and savage man. Quarrelling 
with his subordinate at Surat, he determined to pillage all 
the vessels tliat lef^ the port, and there chancing to be a 
fleet laden with provision for (he Mogul army, he plunged 
himself by his rashness, into hostilities with the Emperor of 
Delhi. 

The English had also come to odds wUh fhe native 
powers in Bengal, and the Company sent out a large igili- 
tary equipment to meet the emergency. By some misman- 
^agement or other, hoWever, this aid did not arrive at a time 
* to aflbrd effectual assistance* The factories of Batna and 
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Cossinibazar were taken and plundered ; wliile, to avenge 
tlieir losses on the servants of the Company, Job Charnock 
was voted inefficient by thcb Court at home, and they direct¬ 
ed Sir John Child to reform abuses in Madras and Bengal; 
and a ship hnd a frigate having arrived at the time under 
the command of one Captain Heufli, a hasty and irascible 
man, Balasorc was again plundered, and efforts were made 
td capture Chittagong. The consequence of all this was 
that Aurungzebe, the reigning sovereign, w'as mightily ex¬ 
asperated. Surat was taken, and Bombay besieged ; and 
the fa<*K)ries,of Masulipatam and Vizugatam seized upon. 
Child, who was both abject and cowardly, perhaps quite as 
mucli as he was savage, ambitious, and quarrelsome, now 
sued for pardon, and despatched deputies to the Imperial 
Court. These were admitted to the presence with their 
hands tied and their faces towards the ground, while Au- 
rungzebc affected the air of an incensed sovereign. By de¬ 
grees he yielded to their submission and entreaties. The 
trade of the English had been foun<l useful to his subjects, 
and they were restored to their settlements. 

Henceforward the principal object of the Company’s 
policy became the aequtrement of dominion, and the estab¬ 
lishment of independence. The revenue had already be¬ 
come a source of gain, and plans for increasing it began to 
engross as mucli attention as trade. Nay, the traffic had 
already become a secondary object, as it must be when 
allied with sovereignty. 

But, if the eagerness for traffic was on the decline with 
the Company, private adventurers were every day becoming 
mure and more anxious to enter into competition with them. 
The domeuie misfortunes of the nation having by this time 
healed, the public money was increasing rapidly, and with 
it the merc^.mtile spirit of the people. But the exclusive 
privileges of the Company constituted an immoveable ob¬ 
stacle to this spirit of adventure extending its usefulness to 
the East. It had however, become so strong that people 
now commenced in earnest to dispute the power of,the 
King to grant a monopoly to one section of the community 
to the prejudice of the great bulk of society. But notwith¬ 
standing al] this uproar, and the strong opposidon of the 
Commons, William granted the Company a new Charter in 
1694. 

It appears rather strange that the^Company should have 
alwayssbccu able to secure the favor of the Kings, however 
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dissimilar in character, when the clamour of the mercantile 
community in general was so much against them. Their 
opponents explain it by saying, ^tliat the methods by which 
they secured royal favor were corrupt. In 1G98 this was 
mooted in Parliament. The Commons ordered the books 
of the Company to be examined, and some very discredit¬ 
able disclosures were made. The Duke of Leeds and other 


great men were charged with having received bribes, ami, 
it is even said, that a sum of £10,000 was traced to the 
King. But these enquiries were smothered while but par¬ 
tially developed, and notliing w'as determined upon ^except 
that the King should be addressed to dissolve the Company 
at the end of three years. 

But if fair means to oust the Company did not succeed, 
foul ones could not be defeated. In 1608 there was a great 
rivalry to offer bribes to the Goveriiiuent, the Coni|)uiiy 
offering a loan of £7,00,000 at 4 per cent, and the rival 
merchants, who had formed together into an association, 


£2,000,000 at 8 per cent, for a Charter. Tiie higher offer 
of course was accepted* in preference, and a new Coinpuiiy 
was incorporated by the name of the English Company 
trading to the East Indies ; while the old, or London Com¬ 
pany, were directed to wind up their business within three 
years. But this was not to be. The old Company, being 
veterans in their business, were determined to keep their 
OTOund, and frustrate the speculations of their opponents. 
They resolved to undersell them, even fhough they should 
be ruined in the attempt! It is not necessary to enter into 
the details of the shameful squabbles that followed. Where 
both parties were bent on ruining each other, the encounter 
of course was very keen. 

It was about this time that a firm footing was obtained in 
Bengal by the British traders. Clogged with a rival from 
home, the old Company had bccoftic very sulnnissive and 
respectful to the nativp powers, and by their behaviour had 
so conciliated the kindness of the Mogul Emperor, that a 
was obtained giving them the villages of' Suttaoati, 
Oovindpore, and Cadcutta for trade, with justiciary power 
over die inhabitants. The new* Company, too, to secure 
like favours, had prevailed upon King Willipin to send a 
second ambassador to Delhi, at their expense. But^o 
effected little or nothing; and it was not long before it 
seen that to hope&r any success, U was necessary that 
4ie two Companies sliodld lay asklc thoir animositm^# make 
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up matters, and be united together. This, however, was 
reserved for tlie reign of Anne, at the commencement of 
which the union was eflecte^l; and by the award of Godol- 
piiin, the association was named “ the United Company of 
Merchants trading to the East Indies." 

We should hardly be justified in prolonging the history of 
the Company'stradebeyondthis time. Immediately after they 
obtained possession of Calcutta, they began to construct a 
fort in it, and created it a Presidency, like Madras and Bom¬ 
bay ; and from that period, though we do not indeed lose 
siglit o4^iercantile speculations, but rather, for a time, see 
the amount olf trade and shipping steadily increasing, com¬ 
merce cut a much lower figure than plans for territorial 
aggrandizement. The sale and purchase of goods, the state 
of markets, the rise and fall of profits, dwindle into un-im¬ 
portance before quarrels with the native powers, imuries re¬ 
ceived, rights vindicated, redresses obtained. These re¬ 
dresses gradually gained them lands. Villages and towns 
were taken by way of retribution. From towns they pro¬ 
ceeded to capture provinces; ancf the plan, followed up 
systematically, very rapidly' won them the whole empire. 
The power of the Moguls had grown decrepid, and the 
Company, now in its lusty youth, was strong enough to 
annihilate it. But we must proceed step by step, as the 
Company has done, and reserve the history of our territorial 
conquests and political aggrandizement for another chapter. 


II. 

Ifs Empire* 

We now come to more stirring periods in the history of 
the East India Company; in fact to that eventful era when 
driven by vexatious impediments, they were compelled to 
seek, by military meaife, that political power which they are 
exercising at the present moment. The grant of Sutanati, 
Calcutta, and Govindpore by Azim-ushan, was soon followed 
by the permission of Ferokesere authorizing them to pur¬ 
chase the villages immediately around the villages named. 
Proposals of a marriage, between the emperor and a daugh¬ 
ter of the li/ija of Jodpore, were then a^foot But Feroxe- 
sqire at this crisis fell illi and this necessarily delayed die 
COTBummation of the contemplated union. Anxious to re¬ 
cover his health rapidly, the emperor was induced to coin- 
mit his«estoration to mt skill of an English physiciem 
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named Hamilton, wlio was at that time attached to the Bri* 
tish embassy at his Court; and under liis treatment liis re¬ 
covery was so rapid, that he found himself, witliin a short 
time, able to gratify his wishes. The monarch was grate¬ 
ful, and the man of art disinterested ; and tlie Company 
thus easily obtained permission to increase the limits of their 
settlements. Bengal derived the greatest share of advan¬ 
tage, bufei^Madras also gained some grants of territory. » 

In the meantime, the French having also formed settle¬ 
ments in India, on the Coromandel coast, and a spirit of 
rivalry having germinated between tlie two natiuira, and 
strengthened in the same ratio as their trade had waxed 
important, a struggle for supremacy was becoming every 
day more and more unavoidable. The war declared in Eu¬ 
rope, between Great Britain and France, in 1743, hastened 
this, and at once engaged tlicm in hostilities whicli the 
TCace of Aix la Chapello hardly interrupted. A patsioii 
for territorial conquests had arisen among both parties, and 
as the Mogul domination was drawing to a close, they deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of every local political revolution 
to serve their interests. The pretensions of rival competi¬ 
tors gave them a pretext to continue tligir hostilities ; and, 
hired by different parties, they fought as earnestly as if the 
cause was their own. 

The iocfl circumstances which involved them in war were 
these. On the death of Nizam ul Mulk, the Government of 
the Deccan was assumed by Nasir Jung,liis second sun, his 
elder brother Gheasudecn holding a higher post at the 
Court of Delhi. But Nasir Jung had been for sometime in 
open rebellion against his father, and it was pretended that 
the late viceroy, in his dying moments, had disinherited him, 
and named his grandson Muzzufier Jung, his successor. 
At first, differences were attempted to be settled by negocia- 
tion: but, these failing, an appeal was ftiade to arms. Cuunda 
Saheb, a soldier of foi^une, engaged in a similar dispute 
about the sovereignty of the Carnatic, offered to make com¬ 
mon cause with the young Muzuffer, that to aid him on 
the* condition of being aided; and the aspiring chiefs agree¬ 
ing with each other, applied to Monsieur Dupleix, Gover¬ 
nor of Pondicherry, for assistance. The Fre^ich became 
ver^ viiluiff and able allies, and the adverse, party w^e 
obbged to hire British assistance to meet the emergency. 
Thus were the two most powerful European nations broi^ht 
Kgainst each, other—a circumstance to which miglttsmainly 
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be imputed our final conquest of India. Nasir Jung came 
best off'from the contest. Chunda was obliged to seek an 
asylum at Pondicherry, and Muzuffer surrendered to his 
uncle. But the French were not to be so quietly put down. 
They fomented a rebellion in the Deccan by which Nasir 
lost his life, and Muzuflcr, liberated from the confinement 
he had been placed in, was raised to the throne. The 
F^nch acquired a large accession of territory on ms occa¬ 
sion, and a great many other advantages which were denied 
to their rivals ; and, when another insurrection deprived 
MuzufiW of Jife, they still mainUiincd their influence by 
helping nls brother balabiit to the vacant post. But it were 
tedious to pursue the history of these political vicissitudes. 
Capt. Clive terminated them by giving Chunda Saheb a 
total defeat. He was obliged to fly for safety, and sought 
protection with the Baja of Tanjore, who threw him into 
prison, and loading him with chains, finally put him to 
tleath. This made the English masters of the Carnatic. 
They raised their own puppet on th^ throne, and of course 
made him pay richly for the honor he was confirmed in. 
The French, however, still continued masters of the sea 
coast in an uninternspted line of six hundred miles. But 
they could not do so long. In 175G war broke out again at 
home, between England and France, and the French lost 
no time in re-provoking hostilities in India.—where was 
finally decided the great question, whether the English or 
the French were to be the future lords of the country. 
Lally, the French general, laid siege to Madras, winch he 
could not take ; while Col. Coote compelled Pondicherry to 
submit before him ; and the capture of Theagur, Gingee 
and Mahi^ which rapidly followed each other, completed the 
annihilation of the French power. Simultaneously wiBi 
these events on the Eastern coast of India, on the side of 
Bombay a band of pftrates, with one Conagee Angria at 
their head, were making terrible depredations, not only on 
the Mahratta country, but also on the commerce of the 
Indian seas. Qy slow degrees Angria had become the«ad- 
miral of a fleet and the Governor of a fortress; and hitherto, 
though the English and *the Mahrattas had united th«r 
forces to ej^irpate him and his followers, their efforts had 
not been very successful. Conagee had since died, but 
outers of his family followed his trade and had succeeded 
to his powers ; and the vigor of the* first chief bad by no 
means declined. Instead of one fortress the Corsairs bad 
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now two> both situated on insulated cliffs by the sea shore* 
commanding the theatre of their depredations, and at tlie 
same time impregnable to assaults. It was now resolved to 
make strong efforts to put down their power, and this was 
finally accomplished. In 1755, Sevemdroog Was captured 
by Commodore James, and in the following year, Gheriah 
was stonaed and taken by Admiral Watson and Col. Clive. 
The pol^T of the Corsairs was put to an end, and a serious 
check on the trade by sea removed. Piracy, however, seems 
never to have altogether ceased on that coast. 

When Clive returned to Madras, which at tl^is {^od was 
the capital of the British possessions in India, he found an 
expedition for Calcutta on the eve of its departure. Serious 
disturbances had recently occurred in Calcutta ; nay, the 
settlement was lost: and the expedition now fitted out was 
designed for its recovery. During the hfleen years of tlie 
administration, or reign, of Alivevdi Khan, Governor of 
Bengal, the English had been suffered to live and trade in 
peace, principally because Alverdi had been engaged in 
incessant wars with the Mahrattas : and secondarily because 
he was not over anxious to provoke their hostility. He was 
notblindto the designs of the Company,*for in his death-bed 
instructions to his successor, we find him saying, that “ love 
of honor and gold had laid fast hold of the souls of the Chris¬ 
tians,’* and warning him that, if he did not endeavour to re¬ 
duce them, the country would sorely pass away from his 
hands. But he himself does not appear to have acted up 
to his own principles. On the contrary, he had given the 
Englisli every facility to Improve their settlement and pro¬ 
tect it from foreign aggressions, and had granted t6em ninny 
privileges. The Mahratta ditch, for the protection of their 
nu^riea, was dug at this time. 

Whether it was from respect to the last words of a revered 

g rand fiuher, or for*other more cogenf reasons, we know not; 

ut Suraja Dowlah hated the English name. The English 
in Calcutta were in those days not powerfully established, but 
the settlement was generally regarded as very rich, and the 
first act of the new Viceroy was to march against the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort William, and provoke hostilTties. The rea¬ 
son assigned for the assault was this, that the English, re¬ 
ceiving a bribe, bad given protection to one of his officy^rs 
against whom be had cause to complain. This no doubt was 
a foct. But the deairC of plunder was, perhaps, the prin- 
%ipal incentive. The Company’a agenta were ill-prepared 
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for war. For three days the town was defended} but} afler 
that time, it appeared to the Governor and his Council to be 
no longer tenable, and with a disgraceful precipitation they 
abandoned it, and fled for safety to the ships lying in har¬ 
bour. The women and children were all taken away, but a 
large number of men were left behiAd, and, the ships sailing 
out at day break, these had notiung to trust to but the hu- 
mAnity of the Nabob. The Nabob did not medifhte cru¬ 
elty. The plunder of the factories was all he wanted—nothing 
more. But he gave orders that the prisoners should be 
secureu*^or ^le night. They were 14<> in number—it was 
the hotted season of the year, and tlieir place of conhnement 
was a small dark room eighteen feet square. The horrors of 
the night have been often described. But rant is useless 
where facts tell so powerfully. Out of 14G men confined, 
I2ti died from heat and suffocation, and on the morrow 23 
only were dragged out alive. The horrible situation of the 
sufierers had not been unknown during the night, but the 
Nabob was asleep and was not to b^ awakened. 

To punish this outrage and retake Calcutta, was the mis¬ 
sion of the forces preparing' at Madras: and Clive, when he 
reached there, applied for the command. The appointment 
was sanctioned, but not till after two months had been pass¬ 
ed in dispute. Clive came and conquered. Calcutta was 
retaken. The merchandize of the Company was found 
mostly untouched, having been set apart for the Nabob; 
but the houses of private individuals had been most unmer¬ 
cifully pillaged. A heavy retribution for all this injury was 
what Clive wanted to inflict Hooghly was captured. But 
this was not enough. It was affected; the Nabob was found 
in correspondence with the French, and it was resolved to 
punish this faithlessness (to whom ?) in kind. A conspiracy 
against the Nabob's Government was suggested in favor of 
Meer J^cr, his vizier*; and this.treason^le resolution was 
sanctioned by the British Government at Calcutta. This 
led to the battle of Plassey. Suraja Dowlah was defeated, 
and fled for hisJife. But he fell soon after into the hapds 
of Meet Jafler, who, having already a^umed the sovereign¬ 
ty, hesitated no longer to assassinate him. 

Meer Jafihr's sovereignty, however, was not destined to 
begone of unmitigated happiness. He was unable to pay 
the large bribes he had jiromised to the English, and wae 
very soon after his elevation unceremoniously deposed, and 
Cosriffl^Ii, his son-in-law, was set up in his stead: the ob* 
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ject being, as Messrs. Vansittart, Sumner, and Holwcll have 
recorded in their minute, “ the securing a fund of money 
/or the present and future exigencies of the settlement of 
Fort William, as well as the two other Presidencies; no mo¬ 
ney being expected from Europe.*' Tlie proceedings were 
not unopposed. We know not what suggested the opposi¬ 
tion, for we are not prepared to give the opposers much 
credit for their principles, but Amyatt, Ellis, and Smith dd- 
dressed a letter to the Directors at home, on the subject, 
remonstrating against the iniquity of the step taken. The 
advantages derived from the revolution, howe^r, ^ji«t(ficicnt- 
ly atoned for the injustice of the measure in the eyes of the 
home authorities; and it was not only approved, but Van- 
sittart was praised for his wisdom, firudence, and disinter¬ 
estedness: and substantially rewarded with a Commission of 
per cent, so long as he should continue in the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, on the nett revenues of the territories 
yielded up by Cossini Ali Khan. 

No sooner, howcver«.liad everything that could he drain¬ 
ed out of Cosim Ali been obtained, than a pretext was 
sought for to put him down again: and the one that was re¬ 
sorted to shews such want of justice imd ordinary decency 
in the members who composed the Calcutta Council, that 
it deserves to be recapitulated in detail. Cossim Ali had 
paid a high price for his elevation ; amongst other sacrifices 
he had been compelled to agree that, like the goods of the 
Company, the private trade of their servants, also, should 
be free from transit duties in every part of his country. 
The consequence was, that, not only were the native mer¬ 
chants ruined by the English engrossing all tlie trade of 
the provinces, but the Nabob also suffered a heavy decrease 
of revenue. To reform this evil, Cossim Ali, with the con¬ 
sent of Mr. Vansittart, ruled that private English mer¬ 
chants sliall pay the same ^duties as native merchants. But 
this the Company's servants declined to comply with, and 
the Nabob was compelled to adopt the only alternative of 
abolishing transit duties altogether in his deminions, willing 
to be a sufferer himself, rather than that his own subjects 
should be prevented from entering into trade from the in- 
vidhma disadvantages they labors under. This general 
abolition of duties, however, was recognised as an acb of 
hostility against the Company \ Recourse was had to arms. 
Cossim Ali was deposed, and the now imbecile Meer JaflFer 
Vafs restored to his place. Nor was the opportunity^eglcct- 
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ed to secure the actual property of those territories, of 
which hit'ierto the revenue only had belonged to the English. 

Mcer Cossim fled for protection and aid to the*Nabob of 
Oude, and the nominal Emperor of Delhi also held out to 
him his supjlort. But this did not retrieve his fortunes. It 
only led to the battle of Buxar, in which Suja ud Dowlah 
was completely defeated. Allahabad and Lucknow were 
taken, and the Nabob was glad to purchase peace by paying 
the expense of the war, while the Emperor was made to 
confer on the Company the Dewanee or revenues of Bengal, 
Beliar, vvid Qrissa, by a formal grant as the price of recon¬ 
ciliation. ^This was in 1765, from which year may be dated 
the first recognised sovereignty of the British in India. 
Calcutta henceforth became the capital of the British do¬ 
minions* 

While all this was being achieved, Lord Clive was' both 
Commander-in-Chief, and President and Governor of Ben¬ 
gal. He hud been elevated to the Peerage, and, as affairs 
in India were yet in a disordered the East India Pro¬ 
prietors had proposed hin^ as the only man capable of 
mending their fortunes, and be had been elected to the 
Government by a snajority of thirteen in the Direction, 
against eleven. In writing home to the Directors, Clive 
thus speaks of what he had done ;—“ Your revenues, by 
means of this new acquisition, will, as near as I can judge, 
not fall short for the ensuing year of 250 lacs. Hereafter 
they will at least amount to 20 or 50 lacs more. The 
Nabob's allowances are reduced to 42 lacs, and the tributes 
to the King fixed at 26, and your Civil and Military ex¬ 
penses in time of peace can never exceed 60 lacs: so that 
there will be remaining a clear gain to the Company of 122 
lacs a year.” 

In the south of India, besides the real power they en¬ 
grossed in the Carndtic, the English had received the in¬ 
vesture of the Northern Circars from the Emperor. At 
first they experienced some difficulty in obtaining possession 
of the country, .which, being a part of the viceroyalty of.the 
Deccan, the Nizam, who, by the murder of Salabut Jung 
had since risen to suprem'acy, resisted all their attempts to 
take H. Nor did they ultimately gain possession of it till 
th^y had stipulated the payment of an annual tribute, and 
the furnishing of a body of troops, in time of war, to the 
Nizam. This involved the MadnuP Presidency in a series 
of contests with Hyder All, the Sultan of Mysore. * 
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Hyder Ali was a Mahomedoii by birtlij and of an obscure 
origin. By a regular system of robbery, pursued oh an 
extensive scale, he had enriched, himself on the ruins of the 
Mogul Empire, till, flushed with ambition, he resolved to 
raise himself to a throne. With this object at heart, he 
entered the service of the Hindu Rajas of Mysore, and 
performed such signal services that he was soon appointed 
commander of the Mysore Army. To a man of his genius, 
tact, and ability, from the command of the army to the 
* throne was but a step. He deposed his roval master, and 
assumed the reins of Government about the dm^iat the 
Ei^lish completed the conquest of Bengal. ' 

The success of Hyder Ali naturally enough had alarmed 
the Nizam; and anxious to put him down, he demanded of 
the British Government that auxiliary force which they had 
stipulated to furnish. The English were compelled to join 
him, and thus became involved in a war in which they had 
no direct interest whatever. The first war with Hyder 
however, was not an eventful one. The Mahratta Allies of 
Che Nizam deserted liim for a bribe, and seeing no imme¬ 
diate prospect of success, the Nizam himself concluded a 
treaty of peace. With the English tlie war was a lUtle 
prolonged, but, as Hyder had all the advantages in it, they 
were glad to conclude a pSace on the terms of a mutual 
restitution of conquests. 

A treaty with Uagoba, the ex-King of the Mahrattas, 
who had risen to the throne of Puonah by the murder of 
his nephew and sovereign, and hod thence been expelled 
again by disaffected ministers, gained the British, about 
this time, the possession of Salsette and some other smaller 
islands* The English, however, could not efl^ctually aid 
the fugitive sovereign, and Ragoba was obliged to make 
peace with the Mahratta Government, and relinquish the 
throne Co the infant son of the Pridee he had murdered, 
himself retiring on a pension. 

In the meantime, the political importance acquired by the 
Copipany, compelled the Home Governmept to interfere in 
tbmr concerns, and claim a share in the administration of 
the C^ny* A bill was accordiimly introduced into ParlUr* 
ment and pused, vesting the Government of India in a 
Qevemor General, and four Councillors, the former ^of 
wdiom was to be approved of by the King; and establislung 
at Calcutta a Supreme^Court of Judicature. The emstitu- 
tion of the home direction, also, was changed, andpinstead 
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of an annual election of the whole number of Directors, it 
was enacted that only one-fourth of the number should go 
out every year. • 

Warren Hastings was the first Governor General of India 
under this a<!t. When he took charge of the Government 
he found the finances of the Company very much embar¬ 
rassed, and a general confederation against the English 
agtced upon by and very much in progress amongst the 
native Princes. The powers that had so confederated to¬ 
gether were the Manrattas, the Nizam, and Hyder Ali; 
and the;-? weye assisted by the French, between whom and 
the Britisnka new war had just broken out in Europe. In 
spite of the opposition of his council, who thwarted him in 
every undertaking, Hastings conducted the Government 
through all its difficulties with great skill and ability. Hy¬ 
der Ali with his usual impetuousity was the first to provoke 
war. At the head of 80,000, men he crossed the frontier 
and entered the Carnatic. Madras began to tremble for 
safety, the sovereignty of the Carnatic was placed in immi¬ 
nent danger, Arcot was besieged and surrendered, and 
other towns were likewise invested. In this emergency, 
the Governor General acted with an energy and wisdom 
which has seldom been surpassed. He sent Sir Eyre Coote, 
a veteran officer of the highest military reputation, to stop 
the career of Hyder; gave him orders to suspend the Go¬ 
vernor of Madras, who had wilfully neglected to take pre¬ 
cautionary measures for preventing Ae successes of the 
enemy, though previously warned of his schemes by the 
Nabob of the Carnatic; and left the management of the war, 
and the use of the money entrusted to him for carrying it 
on, entirely and solely to his discretion. The gallantry of 
Sir Eyre Coote succeeded to stop the process of Hyd^^ 
and at Cuddalore the latter received suen signal defeat in 
a general engagement, that he was compelled to the neces¬ 
sity of evacuating the province. But neither this, nmr 
other subsequent victories, could entirely put an end to tihe 
war. Hyder waa aided hy the French, and the war 
protracted with varied fortunes until his death. Lon^, 
even after hia death, it was maintained for sometime by hi^ 
son Tippoo Sultan, and was only closed by the secession of 
hiaj[^rench allies, whom intelligence of a peace concluded 
between England and France in Europe, necessarilv com¬ 
pelled to agree to the restoration of amity between them kt 
India. • 
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In the meantime Lord Macartney had coige out to India 
as Governor of Madras, and he had brought witli him the 
news of a war between England and lioTland. The Eng¬ 
lish inunediately commenced liostilities with the Dutch 
settlements in India, and the Dutch were expelled from the 
Coromandel coast and from Ceylon: in fact, from every pos¬ 
session in the East, except the Island of Java. * 

iVJr. Hastings has been much praised for his Rnancial and 
administrative powers. shall show how he levied con¬ 
tributions when distressed fur money. The Haja of Be¬ 
nares had been received into the protection of thc^ompa- 
ny, on condition of paying a certain tribute. Tlv^s be regu¬ 
larly paid. An additional subsidy was now demanded by 
the Governor General, just by way of testing his means. 
It was paid down; for the Uaja valued more the/riendship 
of the British Government than to split with it for aa oc¬ 
casional extortion. But he stipulated that it should not be 
required in future. The demand was renewed the next 
year; the Ra^aremonstrated, but the Governor General en¬ 
forced compliance at the point of bayonet, and forced him 
also to pay an additional fine of 20,(KX> Rs. for the trouble 
and expense he was put to. In tbs third year the same 
scene was acted over again ; the contribution was enforced, 
and a fine of one lac of rupees extorted : and all this over 
and above a present of 2 lacs of rupees which the Governor 
Genera] had received. Nor was Hastings content with this. 
He was doubtful if these proceedings would Hud favor at 
home, and determined to leave nothing half done. He 
went to Benares himself, and ordered the Raja to he arrest¬ 
ed as a delinquent. This raised a disturbance. Hastings 
was obliged to escape to Chunar. A war followed ; Bena¬ 
res was taken, and the Riya formally deposed ; and a new 
one hoisted up to his place, the amount of tribute being 
raised to 40 lacs, and the administration of justice subject¬ 
ed to the supervision British Officers. 

The Rohilla war, also, was only undertaken for money. 
And the plunder of the Begums of Oude- too, was an ad- 
miraUe resource to enrich an impoverished Treasury, wltich 
the spoils of Benares Itad failed to fUl. There were two 
rich ladies in Oude, one the mother, and the other the 
grand mother of the reigmng Prince who had large nos- 
sessions in land and caw l3t to them by the late Nabob. 
To the English Goaermnent a debt fnnn the Nabob of 
*'Oude vas due, for the expenses incurred in maintaining 
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British forces within his dominions. This debt was become 
enormous—140 lacs. To expect that the Nabob would be 
able to pay it, was ridiculons. At least he could not pay it 
in haste. The Governor General therefore found no diffi¬ 
culty in striking a bargain witii hyn> that, if he would aid 
him in stripping the Princesses of their Jagheers and 11 * 68 - 
sures, not only would the present demand be allowed to 
stfind over: but for the future, the expense of maintaining 
British troops in his country would not be charged to him. 
The Nabob had no objections, and the resumption of the 
Jaghire.: wq.% effected witli little diffipulty, as no opposition 
was even Vtempted to be made. To get at the treasure 
rendered more violence necessary* But Hastings was not 
a man to stand on ceremony. The apartments of the fe¬ 
males wexe not indeed actually violated ; but their favorites 
and agents were placed in irons and denied sustenance 
until the Princesses had paid down 50 lacs of rupees. 

In 1784, Mr. Fox introduced into Parliament his bill for 
the better Government of India, in #vhich he proposed to 
place seven Commissioners chosen by the legislature at the 
head of Indian allies, dismantling the Court of Directors 
of their patronage afid power. This was approved of and 
passed by the Commons : and would no doubt have been 
passed by the Lords also, if the King had not through 
£arl Temple, declared to the house, that he wo/Uld consi¬ 
der every ono who supported the measure, in the light of a 
personal enemy. The Directors of the East India Company 
have always found in Kings great friends. 

Lord Cornwallis was tlie second Governor General of 
India, and he assumed the administration in 1786. His in¬ 
structions were to avoid war, and he adhered to them so 
long as he could. His attention was first directed to the 
affairs of Oude. The Nabob, who had suffered Hastings 
to plunder the BegumI on the distinct understanding that 
the maintainance of the Company's brigades in his country 
should not for the future devolve on him, now very justfy 
complained of not having yet been relieved from those ex¬ 
penses : and demanded t|;at if he must pay them, either a 
portion of the troops stationed within his territories should 
be removed, .that the charges might bo lightened, or that 
th^ British Government should contribute to alleviate bk 
pecuniary burthens. The Governor General agreed to ibe 
latter alternative, declining to dra# off any part of tbe 
forces then locat^ in Oude. * 
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The relations between the British Government and that 
of Hyderabad next engaged his care. This was soon 
placed in a very favorable footing, and the Guntoor Circar 
obtained from the Nizam. But the close nllinnce formed 
in consequence with Iijm aroused the jealousy of Tippoo 
Sultan, and led to a renewal of old hostilities. Tippoo was 
now the most powerful prince in all India. He had assumed 
the title of Padshah, which none but the bhiiperors of Detlii 
had ever done before ; and in the prayers read in the 
mosques, he had substituted his name for that of Shah 
Allum.* He invaded the dominions of fhe Baja of Travan- 
core, a fiithful ally of the British Government, afld overran 
and laid waste the whole province. This w’as not to be 
put up wdth. It was determined to lessen his power and 
presumption ; and in the first campjiiifn. the whole province 

Malabar was recovered from tiic Sultan, whose troops 
were driven away from every fortress they had held. 'I’he 
second campaign opened by Lord Cornwallis in person, 
was still more decisive.i- The strong fortress of Bangalore 
was stormed and taken, and the lull fortresses of Nandi- 
droog, Ootradroog, and Savendroog (fhe rock of death,) 
fell one after another into the handf of tlie victor, who 
finally advanced upon and laid siege to Seringapatam. A 
series of the most brilliant operations followed the siege, 
and, Tippoo after a desperate struggle, finding it impossi¬ 
ble to hold out, opened nogociatioiis for ^eace. The terms 
of the British were, that he should cede one-half of his 
dominions to the allies ; that is, to themselves, the Nizam, 
and tlie Mahrattas, each to take the portion nearest to 
their respective territories ; pay three crores and two lakhs 
of rupees to defray the expenses of the war, and give up 
two of his children as hostages to the British camp. The 
haughty Sultan was compelled to a^ee to these hard con- 
ditions. He summoned his chief officers in the great 
mosque, and there rehd to them the proposals of reconcili¬ 
ation. They all agreed in telling liim that his crown and 
kingdom were in the greatest peril, and that his best course 
was to secure peace on any temgs, and the treaty was ac¬ 
cordingly signed. 

Tfie last act of territorial aggraudizement doring the first 

administration of .Lord Cornwallis, was the taking posaes- 

sion of all the French settlements in India, the revolution 

' * And jflC h« WM at Umea CMxtn Tippoo, iiaving adoptod tbo Jacobin 
prlndplof'sfblt froneb dlltM, and tbalr riiU of tqittUtp. * 
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m France having once more precipitated her into war iriti 
England. Of tlie financial and judicial improvements intro¬ 
duced by Lord Cornwallis it were needless here to speak. 

Sir John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, succeeded 
Lord Cornw'Ullis in the government of India. Tlie treaty 
of Seringapatam having been fully executed, he sent back 
the sons of Tippoo to .Mysore, and endeavoured to estab- 
a friendly communication with the Sultan. But Tip- 
,poo was too much hurt at heart, to think of friendship. He 
received the advances of the Governor General coldly, and 
declined cx))|;e'5sing himself freely on the subject. He was at 
the moinei'^ planning the expulsion of the British from India, 
and was holding correspondence with the Directors of the 
French Ilcpulilic, to obtain their co-operation and assist¬ 
ance. But all these anticipations wci'e destined to be 
crushed and annihilated ; and, as if fortunately, men were 
at this juncture appointed to serve in India, who alone 
could demolish his power. 'J'he Marquis of Wellesley suc¬ 
ceeded Sir John Shore as Governor (general of India; Lord 
Clive superseded Lord Hobart as Governor of Madras; and 
Generals Harris and Baird, and the present Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, then Colonoi Sir Arthur Wellesley, were in the 
army serving in India. The publicity which Tippoo’s pro¬ 
ceedings had already acquired, justified the Governor Gen¬ 
eral in renewing the war, and the war was renewed. Nor was 
it of long duration. After two or three indecisive actions 
Seringapatam was again besieged, stormed, and taken ; and 
the death of Tippoo while it concluded the campaign, 
placed a large kingdom at the disposal of the Governor 
General, who took possession of the coast of Canara, the 
district of Coimbatoor, the passes of the Ghauts, and Serin- 
gapatam, in fuM sovereignty on behalf of the East India Com¬ 
pany. Oftherestof the Sultans dominions, a part was 
assigned to the Nizanf for his aid and co-operation, and 
anouier to the original Hindu Rajas of Mysore, whose re¬ 
presentative, a child not more than six years of age, was 
rescued from obscurity and indigence, and installed on ^le 
throne. The members of the Sultan’s family were removed 
to Vellore, and wherf in f806 a formidable mutiny broke 
out at that i^ation, the ultimate object of which was to re¬ 
place them in power, tt^y were thence removed to^ the 
suburbs of Calcutta: where they yet abide. 

The dominions of the Company «were also increased, 
about this period, by other adventitious circumstances.* 
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The Nabob of Surat, who had become independent since 
the fall of the Mo^I empire, dyins, left a successor too 
imbecile to assert his own rigli^s. The prince purchased 
the support of the British Government to an empt^ name 
and a pension, by surrendering to them the administration 
of his dominions both divil and military. The possession 
of Tanjore on a similar footing, was also secured after the 
same manner; a disputed succession having forced the Brit¬ 
ish Government to interfere. 

Arrangements were next concluded with the Nabob of* 
Oude, by which a large part of the Doab and other coun¬ 
tries were ceded to the Company for the suppor^jf the sub¬ 
sidiary force. The Nabob was irregular in' the payment of 
his subsidies, and yet he would not maintain a regular army 
himself to protect his kingdom from foreign aggression, nor 
was the civil government of the country better tfinn a sys¬ 
tem of legal profligacy. To rectify these evils, the Gover¬ 
nor General forced him to make a territorial concession 
that he might himself remedy them. A Board was estab¬ 
lished for the government and settlement of the ceded dis¬ 
tricts, and every arrangement made calculated to improve 
the condition of the whole of the territories. 

The establishment of a subsidiary force within the Mah- 
ratta states, next engrossed the attention of the British Go¬ 
vernment. Lord Wellesley was eagereverywhere to establish 
the supremacy of the Company, and so secure the general 
tranquillity of the country. Thus that he appears not to have 
considered that the native princes would naturally dislike a 
measure which, taking the military defence of their terri¬ 
tories out of their hands, necessarily reduced them to sub¬ 
jection, Their opposition should have been anticipated, 
and then it would not have cost so much trouble and ex¬ 
pense to overrule the same as it did. At first the nature of 
the Peshwa's condition, as well other circumstances, 
seemed to favor the C/ovemor General's design. The Pesh- 
wa was at war with the powerful family of the Holkars— 
had been defeated, and had Iretired to Bassein; and he was 
glad to conclude a treaty by which, while ne bound himself 
to receive an English subsidiary force*within his dominions, 
he was promised to be restored to his dominions. The res¬ 
toration was quickly eflfected, and the eflforts of the Gover¬ 
nor TJen^ral were directed to obtain die eequiescence oAbe 
principal Mehratta to the treaty concluded, knowing 
its he did that the Peshwa hinself wimi Imt a naaie. The 
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present Duke of Wellington was entrusted with this charge. 
He found it a tough affair. Kaghoogee Bhonslay, the Raja 
of Nagf)ore, and the rival,houses of Scindia and Holkar, 
though far from being well disposed to each other, strongly 
objected to a measure that amounted to a virtual resignation 
of independence. Adepts in nati^fle policy, however, they 
never ostensibly affected their dislike, but rather gave hopes 
of\:oming round: when, to put them to the test, General Wel¬ 
lesley proposed that the Raja of Berar and Scindiah should 
withdraw their troops to their own dominions. This was a 
plain proposal, and required an unprevaricating answer. 
They refiLefl ; and viar was immediately commenced upon. 
The army was divided into two bodies simultaneously to carry 
on operations in the north and south. As Lord Lake and 
the Iron Duke conducted the campaign, it is needless to 
mention that it Mas a brilliant one. Baghoogee Bhonslay 
and Scindia submitted to the terms signed to by the Pesh- 
wa: Scindia giving up possession of the cities of Agra and 
Delhi, which bad hitherto been under his control. This 
placed the Emperor in Britis^i hand^, and they thus obtsain- 
ed the sanction of a name for all their proceedings. And 
Holkar was hard pressed, though he still held out. But a 
change in the administration lost all the advantages which 
the M'ar had gained. The Court of Directors had always 
been inimical to Lord Wellesley's policy, and on bis re¬ 
tirement from the government it began speedily to be aban¬ 
doned. A large increase of territory, however, was effect¬ 
ed on the occasion, consisting of the upper part of the 
Doab (including tlie cities of Delhi and Agra) on the North; 
the rich province of Cuttack on the East; and apart of 
Gucerat ok the West; and tlie perilous power of the 
Mahrattas was also considerably broken down, at the same 
tiVne th^t the Emperor of Delhi was liberated from their 


hands. • 

Lord Wellesley was succeeded by Lord Cornwallis, who, 
in spite of bis accumulated years and infirmities, was again 
appointed Governor General. His policy in his second 
administration/was of a pacific character, and direct!/op¬ 
posed to that of his predecessor. Upon his death, which 
Lippened soon after nis arrival in tlie country, he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir George Barlow, a Civil Servant of the Com- 

g lny, but not necessarily an able ruler lUte Warren Hastings. 

e followed the non-interfering poUpy of liord Cornwalui, 
but in^ more servile manner, and was therefore very sow 
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obliged to depart from his peaceful course, to counteract 
the intrigues concocted to destroy the influence of the Bri¬ 
tish Government. These intrigues were being planned at 
Hyderabad, where the discontented soldiery hud been tam¬ 
pered with. But the promptitude of the llesklent and of 
the Commander of the •IVaops soon disconcerted tlie con¬ 
spiracy. 

Lord Minto arrived in India 1807. His attention wtis 
chiefly directed against the French. Their power in India 
had indeed already been virtually annihilated, but as Napo¬ 
leon still frequently exhibited a uisli to contest with Bug- 
land the empire of Hindustan, his Lordship deteri^ned to re¬ 
duce their possessions in the East. Tlie isles' of Bour¬ 
bon and Mauritius were accordingly taken by armaments 
fitted out from India; and the Dutch being in close frieiid- 
sbip with the French, and their harbours being resorted to 
by the French marine to annoy British commerce, the islund 
of Java also was reduced, the Governor General himself 
acting as a volunteer in the expedition. 

in 1813 the Marqui^ of Hastings arrived in India; and 
in 1814, the Government became involved in a war with the 
Nepaulese, who in large hordes had bfen making frequent 
inroads into the British territories for some time. Lord 
Minto had complained of these depredations to the Raja of 
Nepaul; but, thougli the Raja affected great obsequious¬ 
ness and humility, the discussions that followed came to no 
substantial end, and outrages continued yet to be perpetra¬ 
ted for which no reparation was made. The Marquis of 
Hastings therefore, at once prepared for war. The details 
of the war possess very liflle general interest. The nature 
of the enemy’s country and the imperfect- knowledge Hhe 
British officers possessed of it, for a while presented for¬ 
midable obstacles to the success of the British arms. But 
the valor and military skill of General Ochterlony ultimate¬ 
ly overcame every difliqulty, making amends for the disgrace¬ 
ful inability of Marley, the disasters of the two Woods, and 
the defeat and death of the gallant Gillesp^; and the Ne- 
paiflese were soon compelled to give up certain extensive 
districts to the British, which the •Governor General deem¬ 
ed necessary to the security of the Company’s frontier, 
while die Governor General, also, hy way of retUrn, gave 
up to them such places on the confines of their dominions 
aa they were most soliqitous to possess. 

« The aggression of the Pindarees was the next Iransac- 
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tion timt occupied the Governor Generals attention. The 
constant feuds and wars of the native princes had contri¬ 
buted to the organisation of a body of men reared in law¬ 
less rapine, who respected neither justice nor power. They 
could muster on emergency a force not less than 40,000 
horsemen, and with these they combiitted predatory excur¬ 
sions in all parts of tl»e country, when they had no hireling 
service to perform. 'I'he Marquis of Hastings early per¬ 
ceived the necessity of demolishing their ])ower. This could 
only he done by <leci>ive measures of extirpation ; and he 
prepared to execute ins great plan with his usual diplomacy 
and \igor.i fn tiic course of the operations against them, 
however, tne Peshwa, an ally and dependent of the British, 
revolted against them, with a hope of recovering the advan¬ 
tages lost by treaty; and the B.aja of Nagpore, who stood in 
a similar relation, also attempted by treachery to rid himself 
of British control. Scindia and Holkar too, the two most 
deadly foes of the British name, had recourse to war : and 
the whole of central India >vas in a blaze. We dare* hot, 
in this short sketch, attempt t;o entei^into the detdls of the 
operations tliat followed. Scindia w'as forced to accede to 
a treaty dictated hy^he Governor General; the power of 
Holkar was completely broken down; the Pindaries were 
annihilated, the Itnja of Nagpore deposed, and hia grand- 
.son elevated on histlirone; and the Raja of Sattara, a de- 
scendent of Sivajee, raised in place of the Peshwa, who 
was compelled to abdicate. The whole of Central India 
was thus brought under the control of the British power, 
and by far the greatest portion of the Mahratta country was 
annexed to British possessions. * 

Tile occupation of Singapore, likewise, was effected dur¬ 
ing the admini'^tralion of Lord Hastings. The peace of 
1^14 having restored to the Dutch all their insular posses¬ 
sions in the Indian sea^: and the Dutch, from the first mo¬ 
ment of their restoration, exercising tl^eir influence of posi¬ 
tion to oppress the English trade. Sir Stamford Rafiles, the 
British Governor of Sumatra, took possession of Singapore 
to counteract their efforts. “ With this single station,** s&id 
he, “ I undertake to counteract all the plans of Mynheer 
and the present importance of that station at the same time 
that it justices his choice, also fully vindicates his boast. 

Lord Amherst succeeded the Marquis of Hastings. The 
period of his administration was very brief. He took charge 
of the Government in 18^ and quitted it in 1827. And 
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yet it was not without its stirring events* A war broke out 
with the Burmese, who had for a series of years occasioned 
much trouble on the eastern frontier. The Mugs of Arra- 
oan mi^ating to Chittagong first sowed the seeds of dissen¬ 
sion. They would not go back to their country, for they 
were regarded as the helots of the State, and were tired of 
oppression and tyranny, and tlie Burman authorities wrote 
to the British ** If you will keep the Arracanese in yemr 
country, the cord of friendship will be broken.’* This was 
succeeded by threats and insults, and retaliation in the shape 
of forays, which the Mu^ of Arracan both provoked and 
repaid by predatory excursions. During the P^daree war 
the Burmese went further, and intrigued with several of the 
Mahratta chiefs, and even contemplated an invasion of Ben¬ 
gal. The Burmese monarch wrote to the Governor Gen¬ 
eral requiring him to surrender up all the provinces east of 
the Hooghly river. To avoid the necessity of punishing 
this insolence at the time, Lord Hastings affected to consi¬ 
der t^ie letter a forgery, and sent it back to the king of 
Burmah, thi£t he might discover and punish the forger who 
had used his august name to sow dissensions between two 


powers then in amity. The object lyas gained, and the 
Mahrattas being soon after vanquished, the Burmese were 
glad to remain at peace. But this was only for a short time. 
The desire of the British to avoid a rupture was misunder¬ 
stood, and the strength of the British Government miscal¬ 
culated ; and hostilities being wantonly pVovoked without 
any previous attempt at explanation, or negociation,—Lord 
Amherst was compelled to fit out an expedition to llan- 


goon. At first the success of the English was in some 
degree retarded by the nature of the country. But^this 
obstacle was soon overcome. Negociations were then com¬ 
menced, but these were broken off* on the Burman court 


transmitting the following laconic answer to the proposals 
of the British ; If you desire peace you may go away: but 
if you ask either money or territory, no friendslup can exist 
between us. This is the Burman custom.” But the good 
old custom was destined to be violated; for the British, after 
giving the Burmese a total defe^ began to advance rapidly 
towards the capital of their empire. The Burman Govern* 
ment was now. glad to purchase peace, giving tip many dis¬ 
tricts on the British frontiers, and a sum of money to cover 
the expenses of the Wjpr. Our readers, perhaps, would like 
fo reaa the Burman justification of tbia breach of •custom. 
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One unique proclamation is all that we can afK^rd space for, 
U) satisfy their curiosity :— 

“ The King of the East, Mie Lord of the White Elephant, 
the Ruler of the Sea, and the arbitrator of the living and 
the dead, thus declares, that in sugh a year, a number of 
white nien arrived in the country whom the great king per* 
milted to aj>pioach within a day’s journey of his capital : 
when they were so utterly confounded by the splendour of 
royalty, that they w'ere not able to advance another step. 
Tiiey then sent up a petition to his majesty, and begged 
forgiveness their trespass, and to he allowed to return 
to their eyuntry. The great king, who is the abode of 
mercy, from his infinite compassion received and granted 
their prayer. Moreover he gave them much money lor their 
expenses, by the w-ay, and to a number of tliem who did 
not wish to return to their country, he assigned large grants 
of land.” bince then, out of his ** infinite compassion” the 
king of Rurmah has again very recently given us Rangoon 
and Martaban, and means to fb]lo\^ up the gift soon with 
something yet more substantial. But we wifi not antici¬ 
pate the imperial proclamation. • * 

After the tennimition of the Burman war the Governor 
General made a tour to the * Upper Provinces, and that op¬ 
portunity was taken to deprive the Sovereign of Delhi of 
his nominal supremacy over all India, and to reduce him to 
what he actually was a mere pensioner. The independence 
of the British Government was now avowedly asserted. To 
complain against this humiliation the great Mogul sent an 
Embassy to England, Raja Rammohun Roy acting as his 
Envoy on the occasion. But the cause was lost, the autho¬ 
rities at home agreeing with the Indian Government that 
the time for them to assert their supremacy openly was 
come. 

Lord Amherst was* succeeded by Lord W. Cavendish 
Bentinck, the greatest Governor General that ever came 
out to India.* His administration was one of great tran¬ 
quillity. Warwind diplomacy were no logger urgent; und 
he seized the opportunity ‘properly to cultivate the arts of 
peace. The prosecution of two. great objects entirely en¬ 
grossed liiift. The first was to economise and invigorate 
th^ Government, the second to ameliorate the condition of 
the people. His first measure experienced great opposition 

■--- " '' ' ' m ' - - -- 

* It !• certainly here necdfulto reniind the reader, that tbe Editor ot L. If. 
does not mild answerable for the lenClraenta of his contributors 1 
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from the Kuropenn uHlciiils under the Government, vrlm,, 
reduced to indigence by the failure of certain agency houses^ 
^^ith which they had indiscreetly allied themseh'es, smarted 
the more under his clipping scissors. An ynpopularity 
was attempted to be fixed on his character owing to tlie 
retrenchments lie made in tJie expcJises of the Empire, 
though none could question either the justice or the ex¬ 
pediency of the.step taken ; for the outlay of the state 
had actually conic to exceed its resources. Hut Lord Hen- 
tiiick, was not a man to l>e daunted by malicious calumny : 
Nor did he confine his exertions onlv to thcvretluction of 
allowances. Tlie following anecdote, here given on good 
authority, will best explain the peculiar character of the 
man. A Civilian high in office in CaiCutta, applied to the 
Government for an assistant, having found it impossible to 
get through his work alone. His Lordship thereupon re¬ 
paired to his office one fine morning, not in his state carri¬ 
age, but as a private gentleman, in a common hired pnikee. 
It was 11 o'clock ; blit the huzoor was not yet come, and the 
Goverijj>r General quietly took out a newspa|>er from his 
]fOcket and sat down ft read it. fie hud time enuugli to 
finish the paper: for it vt'as not till 1 o'c'iock that the huzoor 
made his appearance, or ratlier came to his private apart¬ 
ment in the .office, it being not yet late enough for him to 
lake up official business. When some of his subordinates 
informed him that a Sahch was waiting to see him since the 
morning, lie very urbanely sent down for his card. The 
confusion that ensued is indescribable. Lord Bcntinck of 
course disallowed the application for an' assistant, and no 
doubt tins added a grain to his unpopularity. The popula¬ 
rity of a Governor General is not the best test of nis effi¬ 
ciency. 

For the Hindus Lord Bentinck did great things. He 
abolished the Suttee-rite in spite of their opposition, and 
not their opposition alone but that of a great manv Euro¬ 
pean pseudo-philanthropists, wiio pretended that the mea¬ 
sure would sur^ provoke a general insurrection ! Nay, 
Col. Wilks and others objected to^it even on moral grounds, 
viz. that the British Government had no right to stand be¬ 
tween the Hindu widow and her hope of eternal salvation! 
Fdr such opinions and such men, how ever, Lord Bentiink- 
had no respect, and on his own individual responsibility he 
forbade the burning oP the living with the dead. The great 
Albuquerque, who established himself at Goa, htd donr 
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tills before him, within the little dominion that then belong¬ 
ed to the Portuguese; and it is said that lie was very popu¬ 
lar witfi the natives fur thc)vise and bencHcient interdiction. 
What native is there fool or fanatic, who does not in like 
manner, blc^s the memory of Lord William Bentinck at this 
moment ? * 

The establishment of Steam Communication between 
Kliglaud and India belongs, also, to Lord Bentinck's rule. 
He too aided the diffusion of knowledge among the Hin¬ 
dus, not only by founding schools, but by raising the cha¬ 
racter of thij teachers. Fie likewise opened the Savings 
Bank for the p{)or to put their little earnings in. The insti¬ 
tution was originally designed only for the soldiery, but the 
Governor General wa'. too liberal a reformer to stint his 
liberality^ and it was opened to all classes alike. And last, 
not least, he admitted tlie natives to situations of emolu¬ 
ment and trust, from both which they had hitherto been all 

but avowedly debarred. 

___ • 

The brief administration of Sir Charles Metcalfe, on 
whom the Government devolved on the retirement of Lord 
Bentinck, has been rendered famous by the Freedom of the 
Press, a boon secotvl only in consequence and liberality to 
the abolition of the Suttee, by his illustrious predecessor. 
Tins boon to the public in fact could no longer be withheld. 
The last renewal of the Clijjrter, in 18JJ, had* deprived the 
Company of all its exclusive rights as a trading association. 
It was now to s.tand or fall only as a governing power, and 
every governing power requires an uncontrolled press to 
check and regulate it. The censor.ship to which the press 
had hitherto been subjected, vras therefore very wisely re¬ 
moved. 

TiOrd Auckland assumed the reins of Government in 
I&IO. Everything promised a pacific administration, par¬ 
ticularly the personal tharacter of the Governor General ; 
and the interert he took in native edUication threatened en¬ 
tirely to engross his hours. But circumstances arose to di¬ 
vert his atteiitiyii, and embroil him with the troubled politics 
of Central Asia ; and he soon got entangled in a war Aost 
unfortunate in its issijc <?vcu when most triumplmnt. We 
cannot here follow in detail the intricate history of those 
politics, aiul that war. Much has been written on the sub¬ 
ject, and none of our readers re([uire to be told in extenso 
why the Afghan war was undertake);^ and what was secured 
by it. •A brief notice of it therefore must suffice. • 
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On the arrival of Lord Auckland in India, Dost Miihain- 
ined, the King of Cabul, solicited the interference of the 
British Government against the :nicroachments of the Sikhs, 
in a letter full of orientul compliments. Tlie Governor Ge¬ 
neral returned a friendl;^' reply, but stating that it was not 
the practice of the British Government to interfere in the 
affairs of independent states." Anxious, however, to em¬ 
brace that opportunity of opening commercial negociatidns 
with countries beyond the Indus, and of securing to British 
merchants the navigation of that river, he deputed Sir 
Alexander (then Captain) Burnes to tlie Cabul Court, to 
cultivate its friendships and conciliate its co-oper/ition. The 
AfFghiins, however, mistook the object of the mission. They 
could not appreciate a commercial treaty, and regarded the 
Kmbassy entirely as a political one. Perhaps .they were 
justified in doing this : f(»r tlic Correspondence of Burns is 
cliiefly political. Moonshee Mohan Lai very shrewdly tells 
us, that, “ the disguised word or appellation for })oIitics is 
commerce ,''•—and we h^ve indeed too many proofs of it in 
India. AVhy should we now conceal the fact, or why was 
it ever concealed, that all our movements towards Central 


Asia, whether commercial, ])olitical, tr military, had only 
one object—the circumvention of the intrigues of Rus- 


Tliose intrigues could have*been peacefully circumvent¬ 
ed. Dost Mohammed wished for the restitution of Pc- 


shawur, and negodated first with great earnestness and 
sincerity, Runjeet Sing was anxious to part with it, if he 
could do so with honor; for it was a burthbn on his treasury. 
Both expected the mediation of the British Government. 
But “ the Governor General could not, consistently with 
justice, and his regard for the friendship of Maharaja Run¬ 
jeet Sing," advocate the pretensions of the ruler of Cabul: 
or, in other words, he considered PeMiawur in the hands of 
Runjeet Sing a safer *boundary to the British dominions, 
than it could be in the hands of the Afghans. Burnes at¬ 
tributed to this the failure of his mission, n*'Our Govern- 
ment would do nothing’* he said, ** but the Secretary of the 
Russian Legation came with the most direct offers of assist¬ 
ance and money.” The Shah of Persia, also, proferred his 
aid, provided tha Dost assisted him in his designs on lle|;at 
with the chief of which he was at war: and the ruler of 
Cubul, finding it impossible to recover Peshawur by treaty, 
Mas comp died to listen to these overtures. The cons^uertcc 
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was that Buriies lefl Cabul, and the British (/overiiment de¬ 
termined to remove the Dost from his throne. 

^ooja u! Moolk, hitherto* & fugitive, now rises in impor¬ 
tance. ile had been expelled from the tlirone of Cabuh 
and had foiiVid asjluni, first in the ^coiirt of Uunjeet Sing, 
and ultimately within the British dominions. It was now 
determined to recognise his rights and espouse his cause ; 
and an army was equipped to replace him on his throne. 
How that restoration was ejected—how a nation uprose in 
arms to repel the insult—wliut vicis^^tudes of glory and 
defeat attended our exertions—how the Dost became a pri¬ 
soner—how Macnaghten fell—how Sale maintained his 
perilous position at Jellalabad—Iiow Shah Soojah was mur¬ 
dered—how British dishonour was avenged and the colours 
of old Lggland planted once again on the Balia Uissur, it 
were tedious to relate. Every Englishman is supposed to 
be acquainted with those painful details, and our limits will 
nut permit us to dwell on them. Mohamed Akber was the 
hero of this war for independence—a prince in whose cha¬ 
racter the ferocity of a barbarian appears to have been min¬ 
gled with all the virtues of an oriental king. 

The Afghan war»uas provoked by Lord Auckland, and 
terminated by Lord Ellenborough. The former retired 
i'i om the administration uhen the British arms had met the 
jiiosl disastrous reverses ; during the administration of the 
latter was sent the army of retribution, to waste, and devas¬ 
tate, and redeem the British name. This is the only praise, 
it praise it be, that the administration of Lord Ellenborough 
is entitled to. When chagrined with our disasters in Kho- 
rassun, where we had no business to go at all, we remember 
that during his rule the Afghan war was terminated ; and 
our connection with Central Asia brought to an end, we do 
him all the justice he merits at the hand of historians. Even 
ill awarding him this ibeed of praise, we are bound to men¬ 
tion, that the arrangements wliicli lcd»to*this conclusion were 
not made by him. He arrived in India in 1842, and was 
recalled in 1844 by the Court of Directors, for having defied 
tlieir authority. Within this short while he did a great 
many things, but nothing‘sensible; and his most charitable 
historiogra^^bers have represented him as a madman. The 
conquest and annexation of tScinde was rashly undertaken, 
'jfte Ameers had intrigued against the British power, (as 
who had not ?) and their perfidy required to be punished. 
The battles of Mcanee and Hyderabad inflicted due veH- 
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geance. We grudge not the fighting: thougli that was dis¬ 
creditable enough, since the treachery of the Ameers was 
afler all but hypothetical. But to make matters worse, 
Scinde was annexed to the British dominions, wliich at the 
same time that it was a punishment disproportionately severe, 
made us riclier only by a large swamp, and entailed on us a 
heavy debt. The only real gain in the acliievemeiit perhaps 
was, that it opened the navigation of the Indus ; but this 
could have been as well achieved by treaty, had it been the 
only object in view. Nor do we forget the battles of Malia- 
rajpore and Punniiir, and the arrangements^ by which a 
hostile army of above 80,000 men were reiliiced into a 
friendly contingent of (>,000. But wc doubt if the Governor 
General is entitled to much jiraise for having abandoned 
possession of a fine country, which every motive of justice 
and policy had marked fur our own, (Gwalior ha^ set our 
.Government more openly at defiance than Setude. In the 
one case perfidy was assumed, in the other substantiated 
and avowed. But the gallantry of the Governor General, 
where a girl of 14 years was concerned, reconciled him to 
the policy of merely taking away the army and the guns, 
and leaving the country to the young, d^solute Baee and her 
adopted child. A little show of moderation was perhaps 
also wanted to vindicate his former indiscretion. 

In 1841' Sir Henry Hardingc came out as Governor 
General of India. Mountstuart lillphinstone had advised 
him not to meddle with the civil details of the government, 
and he considered that a sulHcient authority for neglecting 
civil affairs, which were entirely left in* the hands of his 
secretaries. The education resolution passed at the com¬ 
mencement of his rule has been much lauded. But it never 
came into actual operation, and hardly deserves the adula¬ 
tion it has received. We shall therefore only review in 
brief his military career, as besides that there is nothing to 
rest upon. % ,, 

Since the death of Runjeet Sing, the politics of Lahore 
had become troubled, and the relations of /he British Go¬ 
vernment with the Sikh court doubtful. In 1843 the Lahore 
army had threatened an invasion^ of the British frontiers, 
and the same was repeated in 1844. But, as ^before, th0 
remonstrances of the British government c^nged its coun^^ 
and it withdrew from the frontiers to the interior of it’s 
dominions. Accounts^ however, continued to come of a 
contemplated invasion, and the council of the Lahore dudhit 
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Mere so conflicting iis to give authoiity to the rumour. The 
Sikh army prepared every moment to cross the Rubicon, 
and the Rani and her advis5rs no longer opposed the step, 
feeling that ^heir power was gone. The only circumstance 
that witlihcld the attack was the hesitation of the Sirdars. 
Unlike the rabble they had property to lose, and were there- 
for,e obliged to deliberate. But taxed with cowardice they 
were eoin|>elIed to give in. Of the hard contested, battles 
i»f the Sutledge we will say nothing. Moodkee, Ferozshah, 
Aliwal, and Sohraon are in the recollection of our readers. 
'I'hey redounded much to the credit of tl»e Governor Gene¬ 
ral, and completely broke down the Sikh power. A large 
beautiful country now awaited the fiat of the Lord Sahib. 
Wu'' it to be annexed to tlie British territories ? The Go¬ 
vernor General hesitated. The annexation was left for his 
successor to accomplish. Lord Hardinge gave one part to 
Golab Sing, and left the remainder to be governed by the 
infant Dhullccp, separated indeed from the influence of his 
mother, and hampered too by the pr«tectorshl]) of a British 
resident: but still under the guardianship of disaffected 
sirdars. 

i That the laudations this arrangement received at the 
time, were unmerited, aj)peared very soon after, when peace 
and tranquillity were once again outraged, at first ostensibly 
l)y the refractory governor of a single province: but, in fact, 
as was discovered anon, by a well organised conspiracy of the 
whole nation. All the Punjaub very shortly uprose in arms 
against the British supremacy; and it thus became necessary 
to conquer it once more, before the expiration of three 
short years after the establishment of the Hardinge policy. 
From the citadel of Mooltan the war was rapidly transferred 
to tiie banks of the Jhelum, and the opening engagements 
of Ramnuggor and ClnUiauwallah were so bloody that, ex¬ 
cept nt the massacre of Cabul, the slaughter of British forces 
in India had no where ever been gfeater. Tlie decisive 
engagement of Goozerat however, at once terminated the 
' war. The Sirdafs, chased and pursued, surrendered rapidly, 
and their forces were disarmed ; and Lord Dalhousie un¬ 
hesitatingly declared the Punjaub to be a portion of the 
• British Empire. That empire at the present moment is far 
ll|o«e extensive than it ever was in the palmiest days of 
Mohammedan supremacy. 
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MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


Thc*grhntn»t of limes 
To hear tlm clock-chimes, 

Is twelve at the noon of night; 

III the hileiicc profound, 

Krniorseful they sound. 

Like the tones oi an iin-graved sprite. 

From the slladouy tower, 

With unwonti'd power. 

Gray 'lime sppearcth to say— 

** I creep to my doom, 

And you to the tomb, 

Ry night m well as by day." 

And a watchinan drear 
Groans in Faiicy'a ear,— 

" The wasted to-day is dead : 

And another to-morrow, 

Fen and bog thorough. 

Flares into the Mist a>liead." 

I L. MOYLE. 


ON A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


Tread lightly the spot, where his ashes reposing 
Lie far from the home of the free and the brave 
For Sacred to fiiendship's the had urn, eucloking 
All now that remains in the cold silent grave. 

Ah ! few were his days—fate early did sever. 

The bright links of joy that his boyhood once knew 
And doom'd him, the sport of adversity, never 
Those joys in his own native land to renew. 

Let the cypress and elm. and the dark weeping willow, 
Ever dropping a tear at the shrine of the dead. 

As calmly he rests on his cold, earthen pillow, 

Knweave a kind shade of tlictr leaves o'er his head ; 

That the foot of the stranger, or paynhn unholy, 

Disturb nof hU rest in hit last sad abode; 

Let him sleep in his grave undistinguLlied and lowly. 
For ever at peace with himself and his Go^. 

How pure was his. love—'twas that of a brother, 

As gentle and deep as the source whence it sprung ; 

Ever ready to bleed for the wounds of another. 

He aank 'neatli hit own, while Ida hopes were yet young. 

Let charity then draw a veil o'er hia errors 
And calumny breathe not a slight on hU name. 

For death has no longer for him any terrors ; 

Ha*s gone and Ibrgot: let hU faults be the same. 


ii. 



THE EMIGRANT. 


I. 

Gase for the last my child, 

Over yon mountains wild ; 

View each cold craggy steep, streamlet, and brae ; 

Far o*er the rock*girt shore, 

• Wildly the waters roar, 

Lashing the caves of thy childhood with spray ! 

II . 

Tossed on the ocean's wave. 

When the wild tempests rave ; 

Rocked by the night winds when dreaming of home : 
May Ills protecting hand. 

Shew thee thy chosen land. 

Guide thee in peace, thro* the ambient foam 1 

111 . 

Ii^sweet flowing numbers. 

To soften thy slumbers. 

The wife of thy bosom shall sing by thy side : 

And her prayers shall be borne past. 

On with the mighty blast. 

To the stars which are glassing their orbs In the tide I 

IV. 

The winds of thy native dell. 

Murmur a soft farewell. 

Welcome and kind ;—wilt thou e*er hear theca more f 
When years have passed o*er thee. 

And Heaven shall restore thee. 

To spring on the soil of thine own verdant shore f 

V. 

The Sun in red clouds doth sink 
Over yon mountain's brlpk,w 
Promising fair for the forthcoming day s 
Thus may he ever smile, 

• When thy dear native isle, 
l,ost in the waters, from sight fades away I 

• 

VI. 

* When round thy father's home 
Hoarsely the breakers foam,, 

Prayers shall be said, for thy safety and peace :— 

'Till the wild tempeete |fiU 
By his Almighty will. 

And the dread ocean from raging shall coase I 
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Tlaua apoke the aira as o'er the scene. 

He gazed with anxious troubled brow ^ 
And stood with stern majestic mien. 

Beneath a tree's far spreading bough. 

He viewed the prospect 'round his homCf 
Whfcli BtDod bpon a mountain's side 
Lashed by the ocean's ceaseless foam. 

Where tiny %’«ssei8 daily glide. 

And bring the produce of the deep. 

To where yon huts in silence steep. 

IZ. 

That mountain's giddy height was crowned 
With rugged rocks, which cast beneath 
Their shadows giant-like^and frowned 
Lpon the low sweet smelling heath. 

And rich dark soil which yearly yields 
A harvest to the laborer's liattds 
Wide verdant meadows—smiliiig fields**— 
All that the soul of man demands ; 

While murmuring streamlets winding strapy 
Until they kiss Old Ocean's spray ! 

111 . 

Stirred by the t last which swiftly sped. 

The old man's silver locks were raised^ 
And gently played around his bead. 

As he in silence fondly gazed « 

Upon his son—a favored child. 

Who scarcely numbered twenty years s 
Yet who had lung since been beguiled 
Despite a young biide's anxious teare. 

To quit for aye hie father's dome. 

And make Columbia's wilds his home. 

IV. 

What matters it why thus he turned. ^ 

So willingly away from those 
For whom his infant breast had yearned. 

To dwell 'mid wild and saesge foeet 
And earn with weary toil his bread. 

'Mid burning suns and piercing frost. 
Which o'er the unhewn forests spread. 

Until upon the waters lost— 

Where stern Nlegara's rapids roar. 

And rog^ along Ontario's shore. 

V. 

Ferbapa grim death had enaicbed away 
The leeed ones of his early lifis 
Perchance he had been led astray. 

By some corrupting son of strife. 

For plenty hlass^ his fkthcr's roof t 
And tho* he ebould have ever erred. 

Mild was the good naan's calm ri^ro^ 

And jnst rehtthe adiiUnieteredt"^ 

Mor taunting tongue, nor atataly pnrtr 
Froveked his aeiid to ligrali sotorL 
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VI. 

Perchance, he could not brook to hear. 

The groans which filled his native land : 
For want and tyrantfy were near. 

Oppression frowned on every hand. 
Perchance from o’er the western seas. 

The voice of freedom seeined^o call ; 

From lands where servile tongues and knees. 
Ne’er piaised or bent to tyrant's thraU ; 
Nor liveried menials kissed the earth, 

To please the sons of noble birth I 

VII. 

Bh«c minions 1 how they smell of earth, 

* To flattery and falsehood given { 

^ Low worshippers of ribald mirth, 

Unfit to view t!ie stars of Heaven I 
But I niu»t not forget my tale:'— 

Behold the wanderer bathed ifi tears 1 
Hear his sweet bride hU ears assail, 

With all her sorrows—all her feais I 
Reclining on his youthful breast. 

She urges thus the fond request. 


1 . • 

Recall thy thoughts from other lands,—> 

Be this again thy home ; 

Behold ^ly parent’s hoary locks. 

Nor brave yon bunting foam. 

II. 

Think on the scenes where thou did'at play, 
A pure and blithesome child : 

And say thou wilt not turn again, 

To seek the savage wild* 

Ilf. 

Climb to the craggy mountain top. 

And gaae upon the deep ; 

Turn to the verdant vale, whose streams 
In thread-like windings creep. 

IV. 

Thou can’st not find a spot unknown, 
Where'e^you choose to roam ;— 

S.'me object bids thee still remajn,^ 

Nor quit thy childhood's home ! 

V. 

Stand on the greeii-clad, silent graves. 
Where friencl^ and grand sircp dead 

Repose in peace and say that thou 
Would rest here, too, thine head, 

VL 

Amid tho firionds who played with thee, 

Bre sorrow marked thy broi^ 

With signs of cere end seeming egc, 

Whick even rest there now. 
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VII. 

The well-loved songs of fstherlend 
M»y cheer ihee for a (Ime ; 

When toiling for tliy daily bread. 

In yon uogenlal clime. , 

* VIII. 

But when death comes, and o'er thy head 
The gloomy forests wave ; 

Then who will utter fond regrets. 

Or deck with flowers thy grave ? 

VIII. 

Vain was the warning—tho* the tears • 

Moistened liis check end dimmed his sight, , 
Yet'vain his loved one's sighs and fears : 

The chosen bark was gone that night. 

And ere the morrow's sun could rise. 

To tint the massy clouds with gold,— 

With gentle breeze and favouring skies 
1 he vessel o'er the billows rolled 
While father's pray’r and mother's wail 
Were borne along the lonely vale! 


Bad was the heart of Paul, fur such bis name. 

When gazing on the waters he beheld ^ 

The fading landscape which retired and came, 

At intervals, above the waves that swelled 
With gentle motion—as a gliinmerlng bright 
Cast from the shore • path that danced in gllttiring lighi. 

II. 

And long they watched it, till the rising wind. 

Increased the waves and shut it from their eight. 

Leaving a waste of darkness, like the mind ^ 

From which content hath long since Uken flight. 

But hit might still return some future day : — 

Amid a forest home the heart might still be gay. 

• III. 

Bo thought his gentle wife, as by his s|^. 

She wept his suflTerlngs and forgot her own .* 

While gazing ok.*r llie dark Atlantic wide, 

They felt themselves so utterly alone 
Cast amid strangers on a trackless wasto. 

Which man, with all his boasted power, hath uevVr yet defaced. 

IV. • 

Tired nature soon demanded rest,—and esa 

The morrow broke to show their ionellnees« * 

The young wife dreamed of home, companions dear. 

Indulged In visions vain the fond caress— 

And Paul, too, slnngbcred with a troubled brow. 

Lulled by the surging waves, whieh washed the vessers pr^. 
oeaooooo 
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V. 

They woke to lickneti and to tolitudef 

And looked with «adne«t o'er the boiindleei deep ; 

Or wondering Usiened to Aie strangely rude 
Discourse of those whose place it was to keep 
The eVssel on her coursea niotly throng,— 

Who wiled the hours of night, with Aughter, tales, and song I 

VI. 

And days passed on—bright, cloudless, summer days, 

Which brought them health, and almoat^appineas : 
Around, beneath, they cast their rapturous gaze. 

As gathering strength the foam clad breakers press, 

A mighty emblem ot the One whose power. 

Is pictured forth, when lightnings, clouds, and darkness lour t 

VII. 

The wanderer’s brow was sad—yet none knew why— 

A shadiiw seemed to mingle with tiie smile, 

Which sometime lit his che^. The radiant sky 
,With all its majesty cannot beguile. 

The gloom which dwells around some ruined tower, 

The wreck, perchance, of time, and many a tempest’s power. 

vni. 

Could she be glad, who loved him more than all. 

That could be formed to plea&e the yotUhful eye ; 

Could she rejoice when sorrow held hr thrall 
Her chosen one 7 She echoed every sigh :— 

And in soft tender accents would beguile 

Uis memory frcssi the past, with sweet delusive smile. 

IX. 

Smooth was the voyage, but slowly sped they on, 

Free from ihe hurricane and Ocean's rage; 

No fears for life had they yet undergone. 

Which might the biucrne>>s of grief assuage. 

For in the storm, Hope drowns all former pain, 

And prompt! the soul to long for pleasant earth again. 

X. 

Alas I it came—with vengeance unforeseen, 
it’s advent heralded hy gathering iiighr. 

And fire’Charged clouds, and darkness, tho' serene 
Had been the morn. The restlciss sea gull's flight 
Was well observed,—while the great sluggUh whale. 

And bounding porpoise, wooed with joy the coming gale ! 

•’ xr. 

At Arst u strange sulphureous etmospl^re# 

A yellow light sped gloomy o’er the deep — 

The niessenger of storm and danger neart 

While 4mid the shrouds the moaning wild winds creep 
With varied force, 'till at the midnight hour. 

It urged the stricken hark with alt resistless power. 

XII. 

Dread was the shock 1 the vivid lightnings flash 
Played ihro* the clouds across the foaming space, 

With dasaling brightness i —a terrifle shock. 

And falling bolts of Heaven, All each face 
With dread alarm, as crashing o'er tin side, 

* The shattered spars o’er tba foam crested waters rids t 
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XIII. 

Whenc« wat that cry of onguith borne to Heciren, 

Above the voice of elemental atrlfe f 
Amid what cruel auffering hath eb^. elrlveDf 
That ever faithful ever patient wife 1 
No conflicts of the winds or waves could smother 
Theagony^ with which ^ehe there became a mother I 

XIV. 

Strange was the cradle of that Ocean child* 

Pew were the t^gurs he passed in life on earth ; 

Amid the tempest* lightnings, breakers wild, 

And desolation dread, he had his birth ; 

And ere that tempest's wrath had passed away. 

The sire beheld bis only offspring lifeless clay. 

XV. 

And when the winds were hushed she knew It not, 

Nor the bright morning beams which burst again. 

With pristine splendour, as tlio* Heaven would blot 

Away the memory of her cruel pain , 

Vainly the sunlight danced across the wave, 

Paul's gentle spouse was destined for an early grava 1 

XVI. 

The soul of Evelina was not there:— 

She saw her honored lord, but knew him not; 

She held converse with*spirits of the air t 
Life, earth, her suffeiings, were all forgot. 

Again sha roamed the meads where childhood strayed, 

The scenes she wandered as a pure and guiltb ss maid I 

XVII. 

Dut this passed o*er. One bright and sunny day 
She woke to reason, but to smile no more { 

With prosperous gales the vessel sped away. 

And hearts were throbbing for the long^ for shore : 

The sky was changed—the waters erst so blue. 

Assumed at last, a lighter, yet less pleasing hac« 

XVIII. 

And strange bright birds, passed by the vessel's side 
Unknown before upon that boundless space } 

Green boughs and leavas were borne upon the tide. 

Which had not perished yet upon its face. 

But Paul cared not to view them; by the bed. 

Of her he loved, he sat, and leaned his throbbing bead. 

XIX. • 

And once she tur^dUgnd gased into his fact. 

And bade him stoop, that she might kiss his brow i 
And be amid his falling tears could trace. 

That ha ahonid aoon have none to love him now^ 

But when she asked to look upon her child. 

He told the tale, end wept with anguish still mere wild. 

XX. 

But not so Evelina. Bigh, nor tear, « 

Nor change pMsed o'er tier white tranaparent brow; 

Bba wished to geao upon his liquid bier. 

And almost prayed ebe were beelde him now; 

But when she saw ibelbce of Paul again, 

Bbe prayed that abe might live to soothe the euBerer's paial ^ 
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XXI. 

The day pasted on, and near the eun’e decline. 

They bore her form above, that the might breathe 
The breath of Ocean. In the west,* line 

Of golden cloudt was gathered, while beneath 
The wHtera rote and sparkled in thelialight,-* 

The last fond smile of earth, that ever met her tight I 

XXII. 

8be knew that she would never tee the morn. 

Ere she could see her loved one's chosen land'-^ 

The heart that throbbed so fondly would be borne, 

Down to the Ocean's caves : upon the sand, 

WhercJhe long weeds in solemn darkness wave, 

Around, and near the spot, that forms her infant's grave. 

• XXIII. 

And when the tun went down she was in Heaven 
The gentle mother joined her Ocean child 2 
Wathin the element where he was driven. 

By changing currents. When the morning smiled, 

Paul gated upon the circling waves which closed, 

Above the spot, where all he ever loved reposed 1 
• ••••••• 

XXIV. • 

Years have passed on—long dreary untold years, 

And Paul hath sojourned still in that strange land 2 
The memory of ^is former pains and tears. 

At last forgotten. On the Ocean strand 
He wanders forth, now free from mental pain. 

Yet thinks that his long lost, will still return again I 

XXV. 

And oft be sits upon the sands so white. 

Which glitter at his feet: and bids her come, 

And yet converse with him at lone midnight. 

Beneath the trees which gird his lonely home. 

He deems she dwells where fabled monsters sleep, 

A mermaid in the ooay caverns of the deep ! 

XXVI. 

Or turning from the lonely midnight strand. 

Beneath the shelter of the forest trees ; 

He sits and leans hig head upon his hand. 

And pours this mournful song upon tim bjpeie 2 *^ 

Reason hath flown—her basest dregs remain, • 

To All the vacuum of an idiotic brain I 


1 . 

In the dark uiftravelled deep, 
Bveliua ,* 

» Why art thou so long a*ileep, 
Sv9lina f 

They tell me thou art dead. 

That wild weeds enwrap thy l^ead, 
In the Ocean's oosy bed, 
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II. 

1 believe net ihet thy eoul, 

Evetina ; 

Hath been freed from eerkh'e control, 
Evt/ina t 

1 believe not that Ihy voice 
Doth not in the atorm rejoice 
'Mid the cavcrna of thy choice, 
Evelina ! 

III. 

Oh ! leave me not alone, 

Evelina ; 

Why cruel, haat thou down, 

Evelina f 

Why bearcat thou thy child, 

O'er the midnight breakera wild. 
Whom the tempest hath dcapoiled^ 
Evelina t 

IV. 

1 cannot tee thee now, 

Evelina ,* 

Why doat thou hide thy brow, 
Elvelina f 

But at limea I hear thy aong. 

On the wild winds borne along 
From thy mermaid siater’a throng, 
Evelina J 

V. ** 

At midnight in the storm 
Evelina / 

1 would behold thy form, 

Evelina: 

I wait to hear the atraln. 

Which waa wont to cheer my pain 
For 1 know thou'lt come egaln, 
Evelima / 


Mmg, 185S. 


LB dUIP BRRANT 
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*' Cuuingt and ahiedt of learning, with varioue fragmanU and puioU of wit, art 
drawn together and tacked in any fantaatic form/' 

Lord SaarTBiBURT. 

RECENT INDIAN LAW LITERATURE. 


[From Morley's Digest of Indian Cases, New series,] 

The law literature of India has received a few additions 
since 1 last wrote: these 1 shall here describe^ together 
with some works omitted in the former lists. In the branch 
of liindee law 1 have only met iMth two publications of 
texts; the one, a new addition of the Daya Bha^a of Jimuta 
Yahatia, with the commentary of Srikrishna Farkalankara 
which appeared at Calcutta in 1844; the other a compilation 
in Telegu, from the Mitakshara and other works. 

M. Gibelin published a work at Pondicher^t in 1846-47, 
which may be pointed out to the reader’s notice as exhibit¬ 
ing* a comparison between the civil law of the Hindus, the 
laws of Athens end Rome, and the cui^c^s of the Ger¬ 
mans. M. Gibelin’s volumes in their comparative portion 
are very interesting; but there is much irrelevant specula* 
tion, and they are disfigured by a number of fantastical 
etymologies, which are quite as extravagant as any that are 
to be found in the pages of Bryant, Vallancey, or Alex¬ 
ander Murray. • 

The presses in India, which have^Jate so largely con¬ 
tributed to every branch of Muhammadan literature, have 
not neglected the subject of law. I fear that many of the 
legal works have not as yet reached England; but I shall 
here make mention of such as have come under my own 
notice. These are as followsThe Kauzalkahir-ki-Usul 
at Tafsir, a treatise on the science of commentating on the 
K0^i by'Mtilla Shah Wali Allah Muhaddis Dahlawi, was 
printed at Delhi in 184^. The Sa^ib al Mustin appeared 
at Caleptta in the year 1848. This edition is lithographe4- 
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A Persian translation and commentary on the Miskliat-al- 
Masabi, entitled the Ashiaah al Lamant-fi-Shnrh a1 Mish- 
kat, by the Shaikh Abdal Ilakk- Dahlawi, Mas published at 
Calcutta in 181^^. A short tract in Persian, by Mulla Hafiz 
Shah Abd ul Azi^, entitled Ucsala-i-Usul-i Hadis, may also 
be mentioned. It is a sort of introduction to the study of 
the Sunnah, and Aras publthhed at (^alcutta in 1838. 
The Asas-al-UsuI, by the Sa}id Dildnr All Ben Sayid 
IVluhammcd Muiin-al-lliiuH al Nusiahadi, is a treatise on 
the sources of the law. It was publislicd in lithography, at 
Lakhiiau in the }car 1847. 

A new edition of the Nnral-AnM'dr-fe-Sharh-al-Manar was 
published in the year 181-i>. 

A short general law treatise in Urdu, entitled Tekh 
Abniadi, b} Malanec Kadrat Abinad Ben Hafiz Inayat 
Ahmad Faruki was lithographed at Delhi in 1847. 

At the same place, and in the same 3 'ear, appeared a 
translation in Urdu by Muhammad Husain Ben Muhammad 
Bakir, of a Persian treatise on the law of murriage by Mulla 
Muhammad Bakir. This work is also lithographed. 

A very complete treatise on the Persian language on the 
Shiah law of inheritance, M'as printed in lithography at 
Lakhnau in 1841. It is an extract from a larger work, 
entitled Bauzat al Ahkim by Sayid Husain. This treatise 
well deserves translation : for although it presents all the 
peculiar difficulties attendant on the mode of treatment 
adopted by the Muhammadan lawyers, it is very full and 
satisfactory. Another treatise on inheritance, in the Urdu 
language, entitled Kitab 11m al Faraiz, wa*s lithographed at 
the same place in the year 1847. The author is Mulla 
Inayut Anmad. A new edition of the Durar al Mukhtar 
was printed at Calcutta in ]84()t'* 

The works on the Muhammadan law by European authors, 
not already described, are only four * in number, and two of 
these are in contirMAion of works previously noticed. A 
volume entitled, “ Droit Musuhnan," forming the 1st section 
of a projected collection of ancient and modern codes in 
genera], was published at Paris in 1849. It is the joint 
production of M. M. Joanny Phai%on andTheoddre Dulan, 
but as M. Dulan infonns us that the former gentjeman knows 
but little law, and that he himself is entirely ignorai^lj^of 
Arabic (p. 478) it is scarcely necessary to state that the work 
U valueless as an authority. M. PhaVaon, as it appears, is 
^ 9 voluminous writer on various subjects; amongst other 
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productions, be has written a treatise on the French, Musul- 
man, and JcAvish legislation at Algiers ; this work I have not 
seen. M. Perron’s cxccll^t translation of the Mukhtasar 
of Khalil-ibn Ishak is still in progress, the 5th voluine hav- 
ing appeared witlii:) the last few months. M. Du Caurroy 
is also continuing his learned treatfse on the Hanafe law in 
the Journal Asiatique: the 7lh article W'us printed in the 
Jftne number of tliat periodical. 

An important work on the Muhammadan law was pub¬ 
lished in Russian, at St. Petersburg, in the year 1850. The 
author, M. Nicholas Fornau, has derived his work from 
original sources, and has embodied in it a quantity of infor¬ 
mation obtained by himself from living Muhammadan doc¬ 
tors ; it comprehetuls botli the JSunni and Shiiih laws. 

The recent works on the UegiiLtion law are not numer¬ 
ous. Mr. Clarke has C(>mp!eted his edition of the Bombay 
Code of Regulations, following the same plan that he adopt¬ 
ed in his former volume of the Madras Code. The Bengal 
Regulations by tbe same editor are in the Press, and will 
speedily appear. The 1st part of aft Index to the unrepeal¬ 
ed enactments of the Government of India for the Presi¬ 
dency of Fort WinCim, containing the Civil enactments, was 
published at Calcutta in 1810. Mr. Fenwick, the author of 
this useful compilation, has adhered to the plan of Dale's 
Index. 

Mr. Theobald has continued liis coUection of the Acts of 
the Government to the end of 1848, and has added a new 
Index to the whole voluine, completing the Acts from 
1834 to 181^ inclusive. Since then he has edited the 
Acts for the years 1810, 1850, and 1851, with Indices, 
ftnd the publisliers liave announced their intention of dis¬ 
continuing their own annual report of the Acts, and of 
supplying Mr. Theobald's edition, which will in future be 
annual, in lieu of it. .An Index to the Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council of India from >8i4 to 1849, by Mr. 
Bmall, appeared at Calcutta in 1851. 

The Acts and Orders for the North Western Provinces 
for the year 1844, w^ere published at Agra in 181-G. • 

The most important work that has yet appeared respect¬ 
ing the actual working of the system for the administration 
ofjmtice in India, is Mr. Maepherson's treatise on the pro- 
ceaSre of the Civil Courts in Bengal, The author has 
followed the method adopted by tfee writers of books of 
practice in this country, and has executed his task wiUi 
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great ability ami judgment. The acumen with which he 
deduces principles from the decisions of the Courts, and 
the lucidity of arrangement throughout the work, are re¬ 
markable, whilst the mass of authorities quoted in the 
margin bear witness to his untiring industry and deep re¬ 
search. Mr. Macpher/on is an English Barrister ; and his 
work proves, if proof were necessary, the advantage of 
bringing a legal education to bear on the analysis and illustra¬ 
tion of the intricate law of India;—and the policy of the enact¬ 
ment of 1846, (Act. I.) which, opens a new forum for the 
honourable exertion of the Indian bar, must eventually be 
of mutual advantage both to that bar and to tKe Company's 
Courts. A very useful compilation by Mr. Marshman, enti¬ 
tled the Darogah*s Manual, was published at Serampore in 
' 1850. Tliis work includes every Rule and Order which it 
is important for the Police Officers to know, in th6 Regula¬ 
tions and Acts, in the Circular Orders of the Superintend¬ 
ent of Police, and of the Nizamut Adawlut, and in the con¬ 
structions and reports, scientifically arranged. To render 
the work more complefc.?, all the rules which determine the 
Police responsibilities of the Zamindars, and of all persojis 
connected with the landed interest, both in the lower and 
in the North Western Provinces, are fully given. It must 
be observed, however, that this work does not comprehend 
the duties of Magistrates and the Superintendent of Police, 
except in connexion^ with the Officers of Police and the 
Zamindars. 

1 may here mention two works that hav^, recently appear¬ 
ed, which though not immediately connected with the Regu¬ 
lation law afford incidentally much valuable information on 
the judicial system. These are Mr. Barchou de Penhoen’s 
** L'Inde sous la domination Anglatse," and the Notes on 
North Western Provinces of India," by Mr. Raikes. Mr. 
De Penhoens work, though not div^ted of prejudice, ex¬ 
hibits a tolerably fahr appreciation of our system of Govern¬ 
ment in India; and leaning to the exposure of its weak, 
points is, for that very reason, the more worthy of a care- 
tul perusal. The notes of Mr. Raikes, whi% were written 
originally in the Benares Magamine, offer a popular but 
accurate account of the rise and progress of the Revenue 
system, the condition of the landed proprietors,' and of the 
agricultural classes; and comprise many interesting d^tSiis 
as to, the duties of Magistrates’ and the operation of the 
IJ|dliee Regulations. * , 
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HIPPOLYTUS, OR NOVATIAN. 


[Thii letter copied from the Athet^um, when iteppeared in moet diicouragingiy 
■mall print, leeini to us most important. If‘Hippolytus was a heretic, hit 
evidence with r^ard to tiie Church of Rome in the time of Commodus should 
be received with as much caution as that oi Dr«AchilU would be now.] 

The Chevalier Bunsen's Hippolytus;—I have been for 
many years engaged in the critical study of the early records 
of the Christian Church, and my attention has naturally 
been called, by a good many articles in English and foreign 
journals, your own included, to the ^tXo<ro<povfi£va or 
* Befutatioif of all Heresies,’ attributed by Mr. Miller to 
Origen, and by the Chevalier Bunsen to the martyr St. 
Hippolytus, I am far from wishing to call in question the 
very great archapological value of this work. Still less is it 
my inteiltion to quarrel with M. Bunsen's reasons for ascrib¬ 
ing it to St. Hippolytus; for they seem to me, on the whole, 
unanswcriible. But it does not in the least follow that a 
work, however genuine, of St. Hippolytus must necessarily 
give (as many persons seem to think) an accurate notion of 
•' the doctrine and practice of the Church of Rome,” or^of 
tlie Christian Church generally, “ under Commodus and 
Alexander SeveruS.” At the present day, few English 
Protestants would look upon Novatianism as a startling or 
even erroneous opinion.* It was, however, considered as a 
deadly heresy by the Church of Rome and the Christian 
Cluircii generally in the 3rd Century. Now, there can be 
as little doubt, tynong persons acquainted with the ecclesias¬ 
tical literature of the period, that (at the time he wrote) 
the author of the *l*lXo^To^ovfieva was a Novatianist, and 
not an orthodox Roman Christian, as thatTillotson’s writings 
are Protestant and not Papist. 13ut how, it will be asked, 
can the authorship of a Novatianist and heretical work be 
reconciled with the character of St. Hippolytus, and the 
extreme venc’*ation paid by the C^^h of Rome to his 
memory so siiortly alter his death ? I must reply, that if 
* very little indeed is known of the life of St, Hippolytus the 
ecclesiastical Bistorians have at least preserved the tradition 
that he expiated by mai'tyrdom the faults of his life; what 
these faults were, we learn from the acts of his Martyrdom, 
written by Prudentius,—who speaks of him in the most 
0 ipBcit terms as having taken part in the Novatianist 


• At Icaat In on* of iti cbtricteriiUct,—'dmjttng tbt power of the Cbiurch to 
forgheeeruin eioi. • 
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Schisms. The martyr is represented as deliberately retract¬ 
ing the errors which he had taught;— 

— ' ■ Fugite, O miseri, ev^randa Novati 

SclntmaU; CaihnlicU reddile vo« )iopulU. 

Quod docui doriiisse piget : venerabile, martyr, 

Cento, quod a cqltii rebar abeasc Dei.* 

Baronius doubted the accuracy of Prudentiiis with refer¬ 
ence to the Novatianisin of Hippolytiis, but the question j,s 
uow settled by the publication of the ^iXo(ro^ovfieva. 

Without, therefore, in any way dei^recating the other 
merits of the work in question, 1 simply deny its value as 
an authentic exposition of the orthodox Christirnity of the 
Srd century. For such a purpose it can be used,only indi¬ 
rectly, like Fatian’s Apology, Novatiairs w’ork on the 
Trinity, or the Montanist writings of TertulHun. All these 
works, and several more that I could mention, are consider¬ 
ed as of great value on account of the information which can 
be derived from them—but it is not precisely that kind of 
value which some zealous journals have already assigned to 
the newly discovered work of St. liippolytus. Although I 
have not yet any where met with the view %vhicii I have 
tefken on the subject, 1 should not he at all surprised if I 
should have been anticipated in England- or elsewhere, for 
1 cannot conceive the possibility of its not striking any one 
who has the necessary information. But this necessary in¬ 
formation is from the nature of the case confined to a narrow 
circle of persons,—and I confess that I have been unable 
to discover it in any of the notices of M. Bunsen's work 
which have come in my way, 

1 am, &c., 

P. Le page renouf. 


i^The followiitg account of the EiiiiiicnC Oriental scliolar Lee eelected from 
the Church Mit^onary InUUiyencer <ur March will, we think, be perused with 
interest.— Ed. L, AI, , 

THE REV.‘^AMUEL lee, D.D., 

REGIUS PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AT CAMBRIDGE, CANON OF 
* BRISTOL, &C. &C. 

Many notices have appeared, in periodical publications, 
of this eminent and accomplished scholar; whdse liia |p ry 

* .Prudent, Hymn XI. Perisieph, S. Uippolyte, 29 Seqq. 

Voeatus U hare put for Novatan, as in other writings of the period. 

7he two names represent the same idea, Novatus, who left Carthage vj^tb eery 
different elews joined the party of Novation at Rome. 
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presents one of the most astonishing instances upon record, 
of great powers of mind surmounting diffiulties, and raising 
the possessor from an apparently liopelcss obscurity to the 
first rank in the literary world. But no mention has hither¬ 
to been made of Professor Lee’s evil ly connexion with the 
Church Missionary Society. The fact has been wholly lost 
sight of, tliat he owed to that Society his academical educa¬ 
tion, and that he had at one time devoted himself to the 
promotion of its objects, either at liome or abroad. His 
subsequent election to a professorsliip gave a different di¬ 
rection to Iiy» future course of life. 

Yet the Professor himself ever cherished for our Society 
a cordial and lively affccticni. A few months before his 
death, he visited the Nociety’s house wliile the Committee 
wassittipg; and one of the Secretaries being called out to 
sec him, invited him to enter the Committee-room. Dr. Lee 
replied to the invitation in terms which are now recollected 
witli peculiar interest, as they mark the last interview in a 
friendship of nearly forty years' duration—My health is too 
w'eak to bear tlie emotions which wCuld be excited in enter¬ 
ing that room. I look upon this Society as engaged in the 
greatest and most blessed work going on in the world. My 
prayers are constantly with you. May God give you grace 
to rise to the crisis !” 

It will prove interesting to all our readers to have some 
account of the early struggles of this extraordinary man, in 
his coui'sc of self education. To some, perhaps, who have 
entered upon a similar path, it may prove at the same time 
eminently instructive and encouraging. We therefore pre¬ 
sent a history which has been often printed in different forms, 
and which embodies the account M'liich the Professor was 
himself accustomed to give of his own early career. 

“ Sanuu'l Lee was born at the village of Longer, situ¬ 
ated on the Hereford*road, about eight miles from Shrews¬ 
bury, on the 14th of May, 17S3. Ill fhis village a chatity- 
• school had been founded'aiul endowed by the family of 
Corbett, ancestors of Archdeacon Corbett, who afterwards 
became Mr. Lee’s earliest patron. In this school Ife re¬ 
ceived the first rudiurenftf of his education, remaining in it 
until he w^s twelve years of age; but acquiring nothing 
mo^than a general knowledge of reading, writing, and 
anUimetic, and without distinguishing himself in any respect 
by those developements of genius,nwhich occasionally give, 
in early life, sucli strong indications of future greatness. • 
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** Having attained the age of twelve, Mr. Lee was put ap¬ 
prentice to a carpenter; and, though little disposed to such 
an occupation, he yet pursued it t€oT n time with diligence. 
Advancing, however, towards maturity, Mr. Lee felt an in¬ 
creasing attachment to reading, and perused with attention 
such books as happened to fall in his way in the house where 
he lodged. In the pages of these he occasionally found 
quotations from Latin authors, and felt no small degree of 
mortification in n jt being able to understand them. This 
circumstance suggested to him the (irst idea of making an 
attempt to lenrn the Latin language. Another jpeidenc, oc¬ 
curring nearly about this time, tended in no small degree to 
confirm the resoluti<in wiiich he had thus formed. Being 
employed in business by Sir Edward Smith, of Acton-Bur- 
nel, he had an opportunity of seeing many Latin books, and, 
not uiifrequently, of hearing them read, accompanied with 
the painful refiectiou that their treasures were concealed 
from him. 

“ Having fixed his resolution to attempt the Latin lan¬ 
guage, ^hen he had reached the age of seventeen Mr. Lee 
obtained Buddiinari’s Latin Grammar, and some other ele¬ 
mentary books, of which he made hin^self master. But, 
notwithstanding the' information which they atfbrded him, 
the difficulties with which he was compelled to struggle still 
appeared formidable. To obviate some of these, he one day 
ventured to solicit information from a Catholic priest, who 
frequently visited the scene of> his labours. But unhappily, 
instead of finding tliat assistance with wjiich he had flat¬ 
tered himself, he was tlisinissed with an unexpected repulse. 

“ Mr. Lee, however, was not to be intimidated by the cold 
refiisal. He was mortified at the unkindness he had receiv¬ 
ed, but this indignity only furnished'anew stimulus to exer¬ 
tion ; and he determined, if possible, to excel, in his know¬ 
ledge of the lan^age, the man who had dismissed him with 
such frigid indi&reiicsb His circumstances, moreover, at this 
time underwent a slight improvement, and he was'thus fur-' 
nuhed with the means of reading the Latin«Bible, Florua, 
som^ of Cicero's Orations, Caesar's Commentaries, Justin, 
Sallust, Virgil, the Odes of Horace, and the Epistles of 
Ovid. 

** On being liberated from his indenture, he formed 
termination to make himself acquainted with the Greek. He 
accordingly purchased ^Westminster Greek Grammar, and 
net long amrwards a Greek Testament; which, with the 
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assistance of Schrevelius’ Lexicon, he was soon able to read. 
Having made this proficiency, he next procured Hunting- 
ford's Greek Exercises, ^[hich he wrote throughout; and 
then, agreeable to the plan recommended in these Exercises, 
read Xenophon's Cyropaedia, ai^d, shortly afterwards, 
PliFto's Dialogues, some parts of the Iliad and Odyssey of 
Homer, the Golden Verses of Pythagoras, with the G^- 
m*entary of Hierocles, Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, 
some of the Poeta* Minores, and the Antigone of So¬ 
phocles. 

“ Having ^surmounted these difficulties, Mr. Lee next 
resolved to attempt Hebrew ; and, with this desi^, he 
procured By timer’s Grammar, with his Lyra Prophetica, by 
the help of which he was enabled in a short time to read the 
Hebrew Psalter, a copy of which he procured. Advancing 
in the study of this language, he next purchased BuxtorPs 
Grammar mid Lexicon, together with a Hebrew Bible, with 
which he soon made himself acquainted. 

“ Here it may be useful to observe, should this account 
meet the eye of some solitary, uflbefriended student, that 
the system pursued by Mr. Lee in the study of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, if not the best, is well adapted to the 
end for which it was intended. For if the authors here 
specified be read with patient industry, and accuracy of 
elementary research—namely, the constant exercise of an¬ 
alysis or parsing, declining the nouns, adjectives, and pro¬ 
nouns, conjugating the verbs, examining the rules for the 
genders of the nouns and tenses of the verbs, and investig¬ 
ating the syntax—the student— 

Nabil line cortlce— 

will be able to pursue his studies to any extent. During his 
progress, he would derive great assistance from Sir William 
Jones's method of double translation—that is, translating a 
passage of Latin, Greek, or whatever language he is study¬ 
ing, into English, and, after laying*v*the translation for a 
• short time, re-translating it back into the original language; 
this method will give him a facility of expression, and, bj 
comparing his re-translation with the original, he will,*as it 
were, become his own iifaster. 

** Jt was.about this time that a kind of accident threw in 
uji ^gy the Targuui of Oiikelos, which, with the assistance 
ofaChaidee Grammar he already possessed in Bythner's 
Lyra, and Scliindler s Lexicon, tie was soon able to read. 
His next step was to undertake the Syriac, in which, also, 
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Im efforts werecrowneil with success. By the assistance wliicb 
he derived from Otho’s Synopsis and Schindler s Lexicon, 
he was soon enabled to read some of Gattir’s Testament. 
He next turned his attention to the Samaritan, in which htf 
found less difficulty than* in several of his formed atttcnipts ; 
for as the Samaritan Pentateuch differs but little from' 'the 
IMbrew, except in the variation of character, he found few 
obstacles to his reading it. In tins, however, he w'as com¬ 
pelled to coniine himscli' to sucli quotations as books sup¬ 
plied, as works in tiiat language did not lie within liia 
reach. r 

** During the whole of this astonishing career^ Mr. Lee 
was unaided liy any instructor, iinchcered by any literary 
companion, and ur.iniiuenced by the hope either of profit or 
of praise. The difficulties which he had to surmount, 
arising from his situation in life, were more than snfficient 
to depress any spirit less active and energetic than his own. 
But, in addition to these, his incessant application to study 
brought on an iniluinuKition in his eyes, with which, ut 
times, he was severely RfHictcd ; and this induced those by 
whom he was surrounded to use every effort to dissuade 
him from liis pursuits, and to oppose his progress with 
every discouragenient in their power. These circumstances 
united, presented to his viewMin accumulation of opposition, 
the aspect of w hich was truly formidable. But habit, and 
a fixed determinattun to ))rocced, bad now made study his 
principal solace ; so that, when the business of the day w'as 
finished, he renewed his application, and.* found it rather a 
source of rest from manual labour, than a mental exertion 
which augmented his bodily toils. And although, in hia 
prosecution of these arduous studies, he suffered many 
privations ; yet the solitary satisfaction which he derived 
from his successful efforts imparted a recompense, which a 
mind actuated by similar principles atone can feel. 

** But wliile Mr.4j6e made these rapid advances in the 
acquirement of languages, he was not inattentive to the 
business upon which his livelihood depended. Considering 
bis ^rade as his only support, and receiving some intimations 
and promises of a favourable ndlure in the line of his 
occupation, his prospects in life now fully engrossed hia 
attention ; and under these views he married in 181 f Hljir 
changes which had thus taken place soon induced him to 
think, that, how picaring soever his acquisitions might 
appear, they were entirely useless in the ntuatiSn that 
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^eemed to b^Hotted to him; and, under tiiese impressions, 
«ie thought it prudent to relinquisli the study of languages 
altogether. His books \fcve accordingly sold, and new 
resolutions ^were fonned, that were suited to his station, if 
they were not conf«rmiil)ie to his ii%c1inution. 

Tint the issues of human life frequently depend upon 
incidents, which we - can neither anticipate nor commsffid. 
Just at this time, Mr. Lee lost almost every thing that he 
possessed by adestvuctivc fire ; and being thus almost incapa¬ 
citated, for the time, from pursuing his previous avocations, 
lie began seriously to tliink of adpoting some new course, 
in wliich he might derive advantages from his former studies. 
At this time, nothing appL-ai'cd so eligible to him as that of 
becoming a country schoolmaster; and, to qualify himself 
more fuljy for this office, lie applied himself to the study of 
Murray’s English Eserciscs, and improved himself in 
arithmetic. 

“ Providentially, while he was in this state of depression, 
<solicitudc, and embarrassment, the V"en. Archdeacon Cor¬ 
bett, having heard of his singular ^attachment to study, and 
iA' his being at that time in Longnor, requested ah inter¬ 
view ; that he might learn from his own statement the gen¬ 
uine particulars of a rumour, in which, from its singidarity, 
4ic hesitated to place imjilicit confidence. A little conver¬ 
sation soon convinced him that report had by no means ex¬ 
aggerated Mr, Lee's acquisitions; and an inquiry into his 
mode of life soon led to a developement of lus present cala¬ 
mities. • 

Pleased with having such an opportunity of fostering 
genius, of relieving distress, and of rewarding application, 
this worthy gentleman soon ailopted measures, through which 
Mr. Lee was appointed to the superintendence of the Blue- 
«chooi in Siirewsbury, and, at tlie same time, introduced to 
the notice of Dr. Jjfiathan Scott, who had been Persian 
Secretary to Mr. Hastings in India, aiW^ho was well known 
**nd highly respected as an oriental scholar. It was with 
this gentleniaif that Mr. Lee had, for the first time in his life 
either an opportunity or the pleasure of conversing hpon 
those arduous studies inVhich he had been so long engaged 
but which,.under all the disadvantages arising from solitude 
aw^overty, he had prosecuted with so much success. 

** Astonished at Mr. Lee’s acquisitions, and finding him 
'possessed of-almost unexampled facilities for the acquire¬ 
ment 8f languages, Dr. Scott put into his hand some books. 
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through the assistance of which he made himself acquainted 
with tlie Arabic, Persian, and Hindu^ni languages. The 
loan of these books, and some instruction in pronunciation, 
included all that Mr. Lee received of foreign md; his own 
mind furnished every other resource. And such was his^piH)- 
gress in these hitherto-untroddcn paths, that, in tndh c >urse 
of % few months, he was not only able to read^ae trar.&lcte 
from any Arabic or Persian manuscript, but compsoc in these 
languages. To his friend and patron, Dr. Scott, Mr. Lee 
sent Arabic and Persian translations of several Oriental 
apologues, taken from Dr. Johnson's Ratnblrr, and also 
Addison's Vision of Mirza, in the Spectator ; wjiich trans¬ 
lations, in the opinion of Dr. Scott, were * wonderfully well 
done.’ 

“ From the knowledge which Mr. Lee had obtained‘of 
the oriental languages through his acquaintance with Dr. 
Scott, he was introduced into a few private houses, as 
instructor in Persic and Hindustani to tlic sons of gentle¬ 
men who were expecting appointments either in the civil or 
military department of tlie Honourable East-lndia Com¬ 
pany's service. This engagement, the superintendence ^f 
bis own school, and his occasional attendance on two other 
seminaries as teacher of arithmetic, constituted his employ¬ 
ment during his residence at Shrewsbury ; and, from the 
proficiency made by his pupils, it may be fairly inferred 
that his talent of conveying knowleilge to otiicrs correspond¬ 
ed with the facility with which he made his personal ac¬ 
quisitions. ^ 

" But the period was at hand, in whicli, through the 
order of an over-ruling Providence, Mr. Lee was to be 
transplanted to a region more congenial to liis natural 
feelings and the bent of his genius, rlis acquaintance with 
Dr. Scott, wliich knew no interruption, was soon matured 
into a cordial friendship ; and this, iit conjunction with his 
constantly-accumuldtilfe attainments, led to the splendid 
advancement by which his subsequent career has been* 
distinguished." * 

Dr. Scott introduced Mr. Lee to the notice of Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan, who had latbly returned from India, 
and was deeply-interested in all the operations of this 
S^iety, especially in the oriental department Dr.aBnc- 
idinan at once conceived the idea that Mr. Lee's great 
talents might become useful to our cause, >if the Committee 
should be sarisfied vrith hb religious character. A pSraonal 
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intemew s^sfied Josiah Pratt that Mr. Lee, amidst hia 
astonishing literary acquisitions, had received the gift of 
true faith and deep humility ; and that his views of Divine 
truth were, in all respects, consistent with those of the 
Society. The Committee immediately undertook to support 
hirlTand his family while he passed through the University, 
witlj the prospect of eventually sending him as a Missionary 
to India ur the Mediterranean, where his oriental learning 
might be consecrated to the work of translating the Scrip¬ 
tures. Dr. Buchanan was at that time residing at Cambridge, 
and he wa^equested to select the college at which Mr. Lee 
should be entered. A letter in the published life of Dr. 
Buchanan* thus notices the fact—“ Queen's College, Jan. 13, 
181 !■—1 consulted the college to-day concerning the pro¬ 
posed admission of Mr. Lee, the Shrewsbury linguist. It 
was agreed to admit him at Queen's.” He commenced re¬ 
sidence soon after this date. His contemporaries well re¬ 
member the striking simplicity and unassuming manners of 
their new associate. He diligently pursued the classical 
and mathematical studies which w^re prescribed in the col¬ 
lege course, and regularly attended the lectures. But his 
chief attention wa^stili devoted to oriental languages; and in 
classics and mathematics he did not obtain the iirst place, 
even in the limited competition of the college examinations. 
The Fifteenth Report of the Society records, that, during 
the first year of his residence at College, Mr. Lee translated 
into Arabic and Persian a small tract, entitled ** The way 
of truth and of which the Persian edition was, three 

years al’terwards, stereotyped, and copies were furnished to 
the Missionaries of the'Kdinburgh Missionary Society at 
Astrachan, who found it serviceable in their labours. In 
February 1815 Dr. Claudius Buchanan died, and a difficul¬ 
ty arose re jpccting the completion of the Syriac New Testa¬ 
ment, which he was engaged in carrying through the press. 
The Committee gladly assented tq,JVIr. Lee's undertaking 
the work on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. • 

It became necessary that Mr, Lee should begin tho work 
de novo ; ami, having eollated several Syriac manuscripte 
for the purpose, it appeared in 1816. The following men- 
tloa is made of Mr. Lee’s literary labours in the Seventeenth 
R^ort of this Society—“ The completion of the edition i>f 
the Syriac New Testament has bqpn executed in a manner 
so lienourable to himaglf as a-scholar, that the Court of 
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Directors of the Kast-TnJia Company was pissed, to pre¬ 
sent him with one hundred guineas in testimony of its ap¬ 
probation. Mr. Lee has proposed to enhance to the Syriac 
churches the value of this gift of the New Testament, by 
furnishing them with an edition of the Old Testaiilent, chiefly 
by the aid of the celebrated Travancore manuscript of'T^r. 
Buchanan; and your Cumniittee will rejoice in being instru¬ 
mental in thus reviving and cuntiriuiiig these ancient church¬ 
es in the primitive faith.".As the real hist<iry of those 

churches is imperfectly known, the Committee have request¬ 
ed Mr. Lee to compile a brief narrative of tl^e principal 
events which have occurred in that history, 'riie^^oiumitteo 
were desirous of thus making known tlie sutlerings and ex¬ 
igencies of that persecuted people." 

'' This task Mr. Lee has very ably executed, lie will be 
found, in bis narrative, to have arranged in lucid order the 
chief facts which are supplied by Geddes, La Croze, and 
Asseman ; and to have accompanied them by remarks well 
suited to interest the members strongly in bclialf of these 
oppressed Christians."...*^ 

“ Beside these works, Mr. Lee is editing the Old and 
New Testament in the Malays language, printed in Roman 
characters ; of which tongue he made himself master for the 
purpose of rendering this service: and he is also carrying 
through the press an edition of Martyirs liindustani New 
Testament, and the Book of Gene.sis in the same tongue, 
translated by Mirza Fitrut, and revised from the Hebrew 
by the lamented Martyn, the manuscripU'Copy of which 
book was kindly presented to the Society by one of its 
friends from Indio." 

The publication of the Syriac New Testament raised the 
reputation of Mr. Lee abroad, as well as nt home. The 
University of Halle, in Saxony, accordingly presented him 
with the degree of o. d., through the hands of Dr. Gesenius, 
the Hebrew Professar s|f that University. The Syriac Old 
Tesfament was not completed till the year when 4000 

comes in quarto were is.sued. 

The compiler of these notices well recollects the Tact 
alluded to in the foregoing extractS'^\fr. Lee's acquisition 
of the Malay language. It was accomplished in tjie college 
Christmas vacation of about two months ; and u^n ex|jy:e^- 
eing to him hi.s astonishment at the facility with which he 
acquired new languages, «and the fidelity of his memory in 
reWuning a perfect and distinct knowledge of each, Mn Lee 
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made tl^e r^ark, that the acquisition of languages was to 
him as easy and certain a process, as the study oi Newton's . 

“ l*rincipia" a])peiired to he to his fellow student; that in all 
languages there were certain links and dejiendencies, which, 
when oneeMinderstood, fixed the language in the mind ; and 
{YlkKafterwards the ** copia vcrboruin*' might be acquired at 
your leisure. 

In the October Term of 1817 Mr. Lee took the degree 
of n. A., and soon afterwards was admitted to Holy Orders 
as curate of Chesterton, near Cambridge. Several of his 
college friends went over to hear his first sermon ; and one, 
at least, refains a ii\ely recollection of tiie fervour and sim¬ 
plicity wirti winch lie discoursed upon the text —** But now 
they d( sire a better country, that is, heavenly : wherefore 
God is not ashtiihed to be called their God ; for hath 
prepared for them a city” (Hcl)i*ews xi. 16.) This sermon 
afforded a lively proof, if one had been needed,that Mr. 
Lee's great advancement and rising reputation liad not kind¬ 
led the flame of ambition in his mind, nor corrupted it 
** from the simplicity that is in Clu-ist.” 

^ The annual record of his literary labours, presented in 
the Kighteeiilh H^epurt of the Society, introduces a new 
language to our notice. ** The attention of the Committee 
has beeibcalled ... to the Ethiopic Scriptures. A manu¬ 
script cop^i^iyiipll^ preservation, of the first eight books of 
the Old i'estament, in Ethiopic, having come, by purchase at 
a moderate price, iuto the haiuls of the Committee, the hope 
was again awal^ned, which had before been entertain^, 
but ofiten disappointed, of communicating to Abyssinia the 
girt of the Scri})tures.” “ Mr. Lee at otice prepared him¬ 
self to edit the manuscript, while the British and Foreign 
Bible Society took measures^ to print it.” “ Of how great 
importance to Abys.sinia the gift of the Scriptures would be 
likely, witli the blcs^ng of God. to become, a judgment 
may be forineu from a ‘ Brief Hisjiory of the Church of 
Abyssina,’ which the Uev. Samuel Lee has compiled, from 
the best autlq>rities, at the request of your Committee. Mr. 
Lee has executed .this task with the ability with whifeh he 
compiled the ' Brief- Mistury of the Syrian Churches in 
the South of India.” 

He was*also at this time employed, with the aid of a learn- ' 
e*0 Persian, in preparing for the press an edition of the Old 
Testament in Persian, to accompty^y Martyn's New Testa- 
' men^ and he was associated with Professor. Macbride^ of 
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Oxford, in preparing a correct and acceptabl/^ Tension of 
the Bible in Arabic. The two latter undertakings were to 
be at the expense of the Bntish aod Foreign Bible Society. 
Within the same year he also carried through the press a 
compendium of the Liturgy in Hindustani, prepared by Mr. 
afterwards Bishop, Corrie,and printed at the expense ofl^e 
Prayer-Boolc and Homily Society. It will a])pear from this 
statement/’ the llenort of the Church Missionary Society 
observes, ** how entirely Mr. Lee's time had been occupied* 
That his peculiar qiialiiications would enable him to render 
important services to the Society, either at Calcutta or in 
the Mediterranean, the Committee arc well aware; but, 
while such employment as that in which he has'been en¬ 
gaged crowds upon him at home, it would perhaps be im¬ 
possible to place him anywhere abroad to so**effective a pur¬ 
pose.” 

The Syriac and Arabic Bihles, together with his min¬ 
isterial duties, occupied the attention of Mr. Lee during the 
year 1818. 

The commencement of vhe next year introduces a new era 
of his life. The Arabic Professorsliip at Cambridge became 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Palmer. ^ His friends pro¬ 
posed that he should become a candidate ; but as it was 
necessary that he should have an m.a. degree, thoiirst step 
was to procure a royal mandate for conferring upon him that 
degree before the statutable time had been completed* For 
this purpose the consent of a majority of heads of houses, 
and a vote of the senate, were required. Mr. Lee's modes* 
ty and retired habits had made him little known in the 
University. He was opposed, also, by a gentleman already 
of the degree of m.a., who had been many years in India, 
and was an accomplished oriental scholar. Under these 
circumstances, a paper was printed, and circulated among 
the members of tne senate, simply givifig a list of the various 
oriental works whick had edited, and a few testimonials 
from well-known oriental scholars. Amongst them was the 
testimony of four native Persian gentlemen, at that time 
residini^ in London, who testified to his thorough ac^uaint- 
ancQtwith the idiom and pronuuciatkin, aft well as witli the 
grMmar of that language, in the following emphatic teruis 
-4^ Upon the whole, this being the enure persuasigp of 
^{|Mir servant, and in like manner the belief or all his com-- 
^^panions who have spokqp with the above-mentioned Mr* 
Im, boA in Persic and Arabic, that, whether as regards 
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pronuncfiatio^, 

feet.” 


or reading, or writing, lie is learned and per- 


The elaims of Mr. Lee*upon the vacant chair, and his 
pre-eminent learning, were recognised by all parties. The 
to the Crown for a royal iflandate was triumphantly 
carried through the senate. The Go\eminent used every 
effort to expedite the business, so that Mr. Lee obtained 
his degree just in time fiu* tlie election. The election is 
vested in the heads of houses, anti Mr. Lee announced his 
success to the Secretary of the Church IMissionary Society 
in the follo^fing letter— 

To TJiii: JIev. Josi.Mi Pk.\tt— 

. ‘‘ Qfteett'x Collcgry March 11, 1819. 

'* My dear — 1 have now tlie happiness of announc¬ 

ing to ywu my complete success in being elected to the 
Arabic Professorship. The Candidates had all withdrawn, 
except Mr. Keene, of ILiileybury, and myself. • 

The number^, I understand, were nine to four, so that my 
majority was great. But had it \^cn necessary, I should 
havchau a few more votes. Now let me pay the tribute due 
Him who governs * all tilings after the counsel of His own 
will.’ My prayer aftd hope is, that this and every other dis- 
penaation providence may at length promote His glory, 
and the good of His church. 1 hope in this to be joined by 
many a warm and devoted heart ; and also that some pious 
breathings may be put up for me, that I may not be led into 
tempation, but delivered from evil. 

“ My kindest regards to all friends—Mrs. Pratt and fami¬ 
ly, &c. 1 hope soon to see you in town, when I will tell you 
particulars. Please to excuse baste. 

1 am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your’s very afteclionatel}*, 

(Signed) Samuel Lee.” 

The elevation of M?. Lee to an Unjvgrsity professorship 
^naturally closed his olhcial connexion^vith the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, as he no longer needed the pecuniary assist¬ 
ance hitherto tendered to him. • 

And here it is impossi|}le, for one who has had both the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with Professor I^ee, 
^and n large experience in Missionary subjects, to suppress 
the tlfbught of what might have been the services rendered 
to the cause of Christ, if the original destination of Profes¬ 
sor had been adhered to, and hf had proceeded to 
dia asm translator. His early habits of life rendered fiim' 
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more independent than many others of the Comforts and 
conveniences of home society. His extraordinary powers 
and diligence in the study of*" languages, and even his 
mechanical turn, woUld-* ha'^'e enabled him, like Carey, at 
the head of a Missionary translational and printing establj^’ 
meat, to liavc spread over Iildla a Hood of religious litera¬ 
ture. So great has been the- auumn in this respect, that, 
at the present day, the ('hurcli Missionary Society is com¬ 
mencing a series of clcineatary books of i istruction for the 
use of 50,000 native Christians in South India. A remark 
once made by Ih’ofessor Lee himself is recalled to mind by 
this review. It was to this eHect —** i regret that I have no 
important work to leave behiiul me, us a testimony of my 
desire to consecrate iny learning to the j}tfi>inoting of the 
knowledge of God among munkiiul. 1 have commencr *' in 
this view a revised version of tlie Arabic Bible, arid I *ru«t 
that 1 shall be s;>at'e(l to liuish it, and to leave it as a legacy 
to the oriental world.*’ This wish Wiis not fulfilled. It is 
important to dwell uputUhis topic, because it is feared that 
the conversion of the world has beeiinuieh impeded by the 
mistaken and miserable notion, that laleii.s of a high ord':*r 
should not be dedicated to Missionary work, wlmt 

achievements in literature at home can be r^^'>,rucd by the 
Christian as comparable with the presentation of tile iruth of 
the gospel to the nations which are perishing '’for lack of 
knowledge?" I'hc name of Samuel Lee, af Madras, might 
have been enrolfcd with that of William Carey, at Calcutta, 
as the greatest benefactors of a hunrlreil million * 

At the time of which we are speaking, it was thought by 
the Committee of tiic Society, and by Professor Lee's best 
friends, that he was providentially fixed inti home sphere. 
His labours were ne\er intermitted ; but they graddari> be¬ 
came of a more general character, such as scarcely ^hII with¬ 
in tile scope of this record, and a larg^shai^ of them was en¬ 
grossed by academical duties. He delighted whenever he^ 
had the opportunity of giving instniction to any students ^ 
Mi|8ionarics of the Society in the oriental latiguages. Tftis • 
he continued to do, even to the last year of his life. One of 
the alaniui of Cambridge would scarcely^ reach his Mission^ ; 
In West Africa, before he would hear of the death of tiie^« 
venerable friend who encouraged and lielped him kt the 
atltdy of Arabic. Such pupils will bear witness that the 
leiwned Professor omitted no opportunity of inculcatiBg 
^-lilritittial truth, or ever failed to respond to the Itotiette 
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which carry k Missionary iiito a far country. One of his 
earliest letters lies before us, in which he thus speaks of the 
advice which he had just^iven to a student of the Society 
under his instruction—“ Private p^iycris the marrow of re- 
!i|nun. It IS that which makes thes.oul delight itself in &t- 
but fur literary men it appears to me to be almost the 
*,one thing needful.' ” 

The literary works which be undertook in furtherance of 
the Society's objects after Lis election to his professorship 
were, the compilation of a New Zealand Grammar and Vo¬ 
cabulary, ii^which he fixed the orthography upon a system 
which has proved eminently successful. This work was ac¬ 
complished mainly by availing himself of the assistance of 
two^New Zealiy^chiefs, liuiigi and Waikato, who resided 
higi at Cambridge for several months in the year 1820. 
Ini^^ihe also edited the controversial tracts on Christi¬ 
anity and Mahommedanism, by Henry Martyg, being the 
substaiice of his public disputations at Shiraz with learned 
Mahoinmedaiis. 

Among works of a general kind*may be noticed, a Hebrew 
grammar, drat published in 18d2, and a Hebrew and En- 
glivli i>ictionary«in ; also an edition of Sir William 
Jone. Grammar in 1828, which nearly deserves 

the ti leWa^'iiew work; the tra\els of Ibn-Batuta, trane- 
Jaletl from the Arabic, (1838); and the Syriac version of 
Eusebius on the Theophania, from a recently-discovered 
■itJS. (18U)), together with a translation of the same in 184S. 
He put.li^^hed, idso, a volume of Sermons and Dissertations, 
as welf, as several controversial Tracts and single Dis¬ 
courses. 

In the year ISJl Professor Lee was removed from the 
A.uLlc profe>sorslup to the Regius professorship of He¬ 
brew. X'» tliis Professor enjoys certain privileges at Trin¬ 
ity College, he niigrnted from Queens to that Society* In 
the same year he was presented byjh# Crown to a stall in 
' Bristol Catiudral, through wliich he obtained the vkarage 
of Biinwell, Somersetshire, which he afterwards exchanm 
for the rectory of Barley, in Hertfordshire, on the bMers 

Cambridgeshire. Hb resigned the Hebrew profaaaortfaip 
in 1848, apd died on the 15th of December 18^. 

llhese brief noUces may be well closed by extracts from 
two private letters which have been received frons 
known friends of the Missionara «cause. The ftrat as from 
she 4Bev. Theodore Preston, Fellow of Triniiy CkdlOM, 
Cambrktg6| himself alrendy disringuished in oriental Imms* 
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ing; and the second is from tlie Rov. T. Vo/e^, ^>f Hast¬ 
ings, a late Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 
Mr. Preston writes— • 

" You have probably set'n incMition in the papers of the 
death of Hr. Lee. lie litid l>een sinking for iiear]> a \cim% 
though, fri>m the nature ot his C(tinpLiiiit, wry satigTiiiie, 
almost to tlie last, about his rcct)\er\. Long before thajfe 
he had an astliin.i, vhich ''Coiiu d to nu* to he nnich increased 
by mental exertion, of %\hicli he was \er\ un»'Pining, as well 
as by the keen air of Iiarle\. I ^liould think Iuh ic\iew of 
my Mukamnt was about the ki-^t tinno he sent v>pres^. It 
is full a year that he lias cea^t d to liK»k o^er the; proofs of 
the Arabic Rihle. I reineinbor his saMn;; th.it it did not 
seem likelv it ^Iioidd be iiniKliod w. e. ision <tf it) in 

his life-time. I'he of the translation has lievui made 

under hi« su])rrinteiulence, to wliieh it owes ^er) much in¬ 
deed. iiis jhlilical labours were assiduous in the iiigiiest 
degree, and aided by an amount of erudition unecpml- 
led in this countr^>. His lenining and peiscMuance hn\e 
been tlie model of main*'other>, to wluaii he kindly gave 
cave his aid and enc(»uragement, jn\ self among the re^t, aii^- 
bj whom his loss is deeph felt. Along v ith ciilaiged and 
fervent charit\, he was reii aikahle l(»r his stiei »’<uis disap¬ 
proval of the presumptuous speculations of inoderii (icimaii 
Ncologians, to wliom he would hardl\ grant a lien ing, so 
strongly was lie set against them. He laboured coiisrienti- 
ously through life to promote the de>out ^ludy of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and it is impossible not to deplore the departure of 
the possessor of such rare endowments, with whom so inucli 
that is valuable is lust.** 

Mr- Vores writes— 

I fear that there are not any materials to assist you. I 
called on Dr. Lee's daughter yesterday, but she told me 
she fears her father has not leu any rnfmomnda of hi^ life. 

1 would that it werc^>tt^erwisc, and I much wish that some 
one competent to the task would draw up a incinoirof mode¬ 
rate length. Dr. Lee's distinguishing char.icteristic as a 
Chri^ian was, his cheerful, rejoicing, thankful spirit. But 
when the period of sufifcriiig came, He was able to kiss the 
rod. He spoke of the abounding mercies which had attend¬ 
ed him through life ; he acknowledged the final merc^ of 
his Father’s diastening hand ; and his spirit was like Job’s, 
when he said, * Shall we receive good at the hand of God 








him «o well, that the Lord Jesus was to him the 

I and Onega/* 







